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Abt,  I.     Aivke  to  a  Young  Sm'ewer,  viith  a  Specimen  qf  Ike, 
Art.  Oxford,  I807>   Parker  nud  Cooke,  Rivingtoiu,  Londoa. 

Whbn  we  £nt  resolved  to  "  promote  ounelves  by  our  oim 
autborii^  to  tfae  office  of  Reviewers,"  which  our  readera  may  te. 
MMrad  ia  no  linecure,  we  were  oMurally  anxioas  to  seek  for- 
fmsry  thing  that  could  inform  our  judgmenta,  or  fuids  our  ceii~ 
sciences,  in  an  affitir  which  pJaoee  both  is  so  respQBsibte  a  ■itiui> 
don.  The  grettt  object  we  proposed  to  oittselve*  waa  do  less 
dia3  to  ^  up  •  chatm  in  this  department  of  Utenturie,  by  en- 
deavouring to  lay  before  the  public  such  observations  upon 
books,  and  upon  the  su^/Vc/f  of  which  they  treat,  as  ourmeansof 
mformatioo,  and  KydAgmsatunbiassed by parW views, otprioate 
Ai^ecCf  o/'omAtitiint,  might  suggest.  We  could  not  but  observe, 
that  every  one  of  our  contemporaries  had  set  out  with  profeaft* 
ii^  and  of  course  with  intending  the  lame  objects;  yet  ba^ 
linoat  wkbovt  exception,  entirely  deviated  from  it.  It  became 
Aonfaie  a  matter  of  the  utmoat  ooBcem  to  as,  feo  diaoovcr  by. 
wiiat  iidably  this  deviatioD  had  been  occasioned,  in  hopes  thrt- 
we  migfat  oofsdves  avoid  so  common,  yet  apparently  so  di^ 
gnceful  a  failsre.  We  have  accordingly  spared  no  pams  either 
n  reading,  reflection,  or  cottveraabon,  to  investigate  nie  saprccs 
«f  the  evil.  In  the  coarse  of  our  researches  die  little  pamphlet 
now  before  us  felt  into  our  hands.  It  at  once  afforded  a  solution 
of  our  difiicuhiBs,  and  a  vindication  of  our  ccmtenqMnniet.  In 
JBibce  to  thaoB  tberefois,  particularly  as  we  do  sot  find  it  •» 
|caer^y  known  aa.it  deaervca  to  be,  we  caanot  forbear  oAev- 
ngan  analysia  <^  its  contants  ibt  ^janncmeatdioar  M«da», 
VOL.  1.  HO.  I.  Jl— c 
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2  Advice  to  a  Young  Seotewer. 

Accompanied  with  such  obserysdms,  alterations,  and  BdditioD!i, 
as  the  lapse  of  three  years  may  be  supposed  to  have  rendered  ex- 
pedient injhe  policy. of  our  undeitaking.  We  trust-that  the 
public  will  (luly  appreciate  the  risk  we  are  incurring  for  their 
sakes,  in  &us  innocently  perhaps  furnishing  grounds  for  our  own 
future  condemnation.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  assert,  tli»f 
if  our  readers  receive  but  half  the  amusement  and  instruction 
from  tkf  advice  we  may  presume  to  give  them  in  the  several  de- 
partments  of  knowledge,  on  which  they  may  seek  for  information 
tn  our  pages, — which  we  have  just  received  from  a  perusal  of 
this  piece  of  "  advice"  to  ourselves;  we  shall  have  no  cause  to 
feet  anxiety  as  to  the  popularity  and  success  of  our  undertaking. 
This  little  work  exhibits  a  tolerably  complete  specimen  of 
that  style  in  composition  which  the  French  call  "  persiflage ;"  a 
style  of  which  we  confess  ourselves,  in  general,  not  to  be  great 
admirers;  because  it  too  often  implies,  in  him  who  uses  it,  a 
mixture  of  arrogance  and  presumption,  of  pride  and  malevol^ce, 
it'hich  indicates  a  shallow  understanding  and  a  corrupt  heart. 
But  Uiere  are  exceptions  to  this  general  censure;  and  we  think 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  emphatic  one,  than  where  arrogance 
and  presumption,  pride  and  malevolence,  are  themselves  the  ob- 
jects of  the  satire.  In  this  case  it  seems  perfectly  allowable  to' 
turn  the  arms  of  the  assailants  into  instruments  of  chastisement- 
against  them,  and  truly  our  author  appears  to  have  practised  tfaia- 
dflxtrous  hostility  with  great  address. 
:  "  Obniit  adversas  acies,  revolutaqae  tela 

Vertit  en  aactores — "  -  C<.AOt>iAir. 

He  begins  by  warning  his  pupils  in  the  following  terms. 
"  You  are  now  ^out  to  enter  on  a  profession  which  has  the  means 
of  doing  much  good  to  society,  and  scarcely  any  temptation  to  do 
harm.  You  may  encourage  geoius,  you  may  chaguse  superficial 
anwance,  expose  falsehoM,  correct  error,  and  guide  the  taste  and 
opihions  of  the  age  in  no  small  degree  by  the  boolfs  you  piaiBe  {or 
ceoiure)."  "  There  is  a  mysterious  authority  in  the  ploral  w» 
which  no  single  name,  whatever  may  be  its  reputation,  can  acquire; 
and  under  tl^  sanction  of  this  imposing  style,  your  stricture*,  yoar 
praises,  and  your  dogmas,  will  command  universal  attention,  an$  be 
received  as  the  fruit  of  united  talents  acting  on  one  common  prin- 
ciple,.— as  thejudgmentsof  a  tribunal  who  decide  only  on  mature  de< 
Jiberarion,  and.  who  protect  the  interests  of  literature  nith  unceasiiig 
vigilance."  (P>  '•) 

This  responsibility  is  an  alarming  consideration  to  a  young 
Beviewer,  under  the  weight  of  which  he  might  sink,  did  not  his 
instructor  kindly  come  to  his  aid,  and  shew  him  the  facility  with 
idiich  the  ple(%e  may  be  redeemed.     . 


AMce  to  i  Toung  Rtvieweh  * 

VNow  as  in  the  conduct  of  life  nothing  is  more'to  be  deured  thai^ 
•ome  gOTeraing  principle  of  action,  to  which  all  other  priadple»  and' 
■Mt»M  Buut  be  made  aubaervieiat ;  so  in  the  art  of  revieirioff  I  woiildt 
lav  down  a>  a  fundamental  position  which  you  must  never  lose  sight; 
oj,  and  which  must  be  the  mam  spriog  of  all  your  criticisms, — writ*' 
Kiai  will  tell,"  Be  not  sta^ered  at  the  sound  of  a.  precept  which^ 
upon  examination,  will  be  round  as  ionut  and  virtuous  as  it  is  dis~ 
erett.  "  AU  four  efforts  will  be  unavailing  if  men  will  not  read  what 
you  write.  Your  utility,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  depends  upon  your' 
popularity ;  and  popularity  cannot  be  attained  without  humouri^^ 
the  taste  and  inclmetions  of  men."  (P.  2.) 

TTiia,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  convenient  doctrine;  but  it  seems  at 
first  sight  to  militate  a  little  against  the  principles  of  iotegrity, 
which  an  ingenuous  young  Reviewer  would  foe  disposed  at  least 
to  set  oat  upon.  He  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  "  acting 
in  a  judicial  capacity,  his  conduct  should  I>e  regulated  by  the 
same  rules  by  which  the  judge  of  a  civil  court  is  governed;  that 
he  should  rid  himself  of  every  bias,  be  patient,  cautious,  sedate, 
and  rigi<fiy  impartial."  But  here  again  our  Mentor  extricates  us 
from  the  difficulty,  by  letting  us  know, 

"That  such  is  the  language  of  superficial  thinkers;  but  in  reality 
there  li  no  analogy  betveen  the  two  cases.  A  judge  is  promoted  to 
Aat  office  by  the  authority  of  the  state ; — a  Reviewer  by  his  own.' 
Hie  former  is  independent  of  controul,  and  may  therefore  freely 
fellow  tiie  dictates  of  his  own  conscience: — the  latter  depends  for  hu 
»ery  bread  upon  the  breath  of  public  opinion.  The  great  law  of  self- 
preservation,  therefore,  points  out  to  nim  a  different  line  of  action. 
Besides,  ias  we  have  already  observed,  if  be  ceases  to  please,  he  is  no 
longer  read,  and  consequently  is  no  longer  useful."  "  Instead  there- 
fore of  vainly  aspiring  to  the  gravity  of  a  magistrate,  I  would  advise 
him  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  to  place  himself  in  the  imaginary 
■ttuatifHi  of  a  cross-examining  pleader.  He  may  comment  in  a 
vein  of  agreeable  irony  upon  the  profession,  the  manner  of  life,  th& 
look,  dress,  or  even  the  name  of  the  witness  he  is  examinmg,  and 
i^n  he  has  raised  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  him  in  the  minds 
«f  the  court  (and  jury),  he  may  proceed  to  draw  answers  from  him 
capable  of  a  ludicrous  turn,  and  he  may  carve  and  garble  these  to 
his  own  liking."  (P.  3.)  ^ 

Having  thus  freed  us,  as  far  as  his  authority  can  do  it,  from 
the  antiquftjted  and  exploded  trammels  by  which  we  were  dis- 
posed to  bind  our  practice,  he  proceeds  to  put  an  end  Vo  all 
Compunctimis  viaitings  of  conscience,  by  a  reference  to  the  im- 
posing examples  of  persons  in  high  official  stations ;  nhoae  steps, 
ae  naturally  concludes,  (perhaps  from  some  examples  «hich  have 
bccarred,)  that  we  are  disposed  to  follow,  in  hopes  of  one  day 
partaking'tn  their  honours  and  emoluments. 

Hus  then  we  think  that  we  are  fairly  exonerated  from  all 
B— c2 
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«fa  VMntf  dbtfA«,  iiUch  we  fm^shl^r  conceived  to  be  aHaritd-to 
oar  offinu  One  oTOTwbdmbiig  connderttion,  however,  niH  le^ 
man*.  CoMdoi^  die  number  of  twinpetitora  for  the  pnbRe^ 
Ikraoor,  great  aHHty  most  still  be  requuite  to  attract  attentkm.- 
"  Brno  means,"  sajaourBcconunodatiDg  adviser.  Not  but  thai! 
aUmy  IB  this,  a«  in  all  odier  pursuita,  will,  "  cfeteiis  paribut^ 
V^ar  twty  die  palm;  but  in  this  most  eligible  of  all  the  literary 
dcoartmmti,  by  ^tending  to  a  few  "  arcana,"  many  convenient 
■obititates  may  be  discovered.  For  how  could  Reviewers  sub-' 
nst  if  nodiing  but  real  ability  and  solid  infonnatioD  were  tolcavt- 
ad  in  their  pages?  The  coi^regated  talents  of  the  country  would 
not  supply  the  demand. 

Our  adviser  baa  indulged  us  with  the  detail  of  many  of  then 
Substitutes.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
^hat  ceMnre,  however  unjust,  is  certain  of  applause  from  the 
onfinaiy  propensity  of  maolund  to  espose  and  exaggerate  faults. 
Upoa  this,  therefore,  we  are  to  build  as  one  of  our  data,  and  the 
modea  (tf  successful  censure  will,  upon  inquiry,  appear  in  such 
variety,  that  the  only  difficulty  will  lie  in  selecting  the  moa^ 
efficacious.  . 

^  In  poetry,  (fer  example,)  the  boldness  of  the  image,  or  the 
<Uica(7  of  the  thought,  for  which  the  reader's  mind  was  prepared  in; 
Ha  original,  will  eawy  be  made  to  iqipear  extravagant,  or  a&cted» 
i^  iudicioualy  sii^led  out  and  detach^  ftom  the  group  to  which  fft 
belongs."  "  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  transcriM.  a  dull  passnj^ 
not  very  fertile  in  topics  of  humour  or  raillery,  you  may  introduce  tt 
ifttt/axma-ahle  ^Kcimn  of  tie  otttioi^t  maimer  "  &C.&C  (P.  4.) 

Association  is  also  a  very  powerful  engine.     Thus, 

**  Without  any  positive  violation  of  truth,  the  whole  dignity  6f% 
passage  may  be  nndermbied,  by  contriving  to  raise  some  vulgar  s^d 
ndfctuooB  notions  in  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  l&nguage  teenal 
with  examfdes  of  words  by  which  the  same  idea  is  exprcKed,  widi, 
die  difference  only  that  one  excites  afteling  of  respect,  the  other  of 
eentempL  Thus  you  may  call  a  fit  of  melancholy  "  the  sulks,"  re^ 
Sentment " a  pet,"  a  steed  "a  nag,"  a  feast  "a  junketing,"  sorro^ 
And  affliction  "fining  and  blubbenng.*'  By  transferring  the  termi^ 
peculiar  to  one  state  of  society,  to  analogous  situations  and  chanEc>' 
Dm  in  mother,  the  same  object  is  attamed ;  a  drtU-setjeant  or  a 
•at  and  nina  tdls  in  the  Trojan  war, — a  Lesbos  smack,  pgf.  inks  die 
FiHwii,  the  penny-post  of  Jerusalero,and  other  combinationsttftlMt 
like  Bttav,  whicli^  when  you  have  a  little  iodulfed  that  vein  of 
diought,  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  never  failto  raise  a  smiley 

e)t  immediately  at  the  ezpence  of  the  author,  yet  entirelv  de^ 
ctive  of  that  frame  of  nmwL  which  his  poem  requires  in  order  to 
be  rdished."  (P.  s.)  .  ' 

.  la  11101^  thifl  is  the  departtaoit  in  whicb  we  are  dndfy  to  leok 
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ftr  tMrteruds  of  ftin  and  irooy.  But  voj'ages  uid  tnCvels  are  i^ 
buren  grouwt.  "  lie  chaiin  of  these  is  to  unite  narrative  ■mm 
informatKMi;  ibe  fedings>  Kopes,  fears,  disappeiotaients,  uxt 
pleasures  of  the  traveller,  joined  to  contktiHu  iufwouttiMi  i«> 
Boctii^  the  people  and  counbies  he  visits."  We  have  onlj 
Oerefore  to  ptay  off  these  two  parts  against  e«ch  otiier,  and  d* 
•dhirisdone.  "  When  the  writefs  object  appears  to  betOMtisfy 
tbe  first  inclination,  we  may  thank  him  for  conunuDicatiBg  to  tbc 
world  such  valuable  facts,  as  whether  he  lost  hta  way  in  tlw  aigh^ 
or  sprained  his  ancle,  or  had  no  appetite  for  his  dinner,  fitc.  &>c.  8tC. 
{f  be  is  buried  about  describing  the  mioerak^,  natund  bistorf^ 
agriculture,  trade,  Ecc.  of  a  country,  you  may  neotioo  a  liaodrM 
books  whence  the  game  information  may  be  obtained,  and  depre- 
cate the  practice  of  emptying  old  musty  folios  into  Dcwquaxto^ 
to  gratify  that  sickly  taste  for  4  snuutenng  about  vnjj  thing 
which  distinguishea  the  present  age."  r 

In  works  of  science  and  recondite  learning,  tables  of  canteoti^ 
l^eiitces,  and  indexes,  are  mines  of  wealdi  to  Reviewers,  wh* 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  really  acquainted  widi  aO  sorts  of 
knowledge,  although  it  is  their  duty  to  write  upon  all.  "  But  it 
II  better  not  to  m^dle  with  these,  if  they  have  attivcted  nudi 
VDtice,  and  cannot  be  treated  superficialty  without  fiear  of  bni^ 
foimd  out  Tbe  necesaai?  time  for  maki^  ourselves  thoroaghlj 
masters  (ti  such  subjects  is  so  great,  that  the  works  will  Bev» 
pay  for  Reviewing."    Again, 

**  When  a  woi^  excels  in  one  quality,  you  may  Uame  it  fhr  not 
hanng  the  opposite.  For  kistance,  if  the  biographical  sketch  of  ^ 
literary  character  is  ninate  and  Adl  of  anecdote,  tou  may  eidaigs 
{in  the  advWQtages  of  philosophical  reflection,  and  the  supeeior  mind 
required  to  give  a  judicious  analysis  of  t^e  (pinions  and  works  »C 
deceased  auuiors :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  latter  method  is  pursued 
by  the  iHc^iapbw,  yen  can  with  ewiul  ease  extol  the  liWy  cMouring, 
and  truth,  UM.  interest  of  exact  delineation  and  dsAa^  "pus  topic, 
you  will  perceive,  enten  into  style  as  well  as  matter ;  where  many 
virtues  m^ht  be  named  wbtdi  are  incompatible:  and  whichever  the 
author  has  preferredr  it  will  be  the  stsn&i  for  you  to  launch  f«th  in 
the  praises  of  its  opposite,  and  to  hold  up  that  to  your  reader  as  die 
modelof  excellence  in  this  species  of  writing."  (Page/.) 

Our  sage  adviser  closes  his  admonitions  with  the  followii^ 
Innioous  and  liberal  strictures.  .      '     *     ' 

"You  will  perceive  that  I  have  on  no  occasion  sanctioned  Htm 
baser  motives  of  private  pique,  ^vy,  revenge,  and  love  of  detraotioDt 
ft  least  I  have  not  recommended  hsTBh  treatment  upon  uiy  oftlietA 
grounds  (  1  have  argued  simply  on  the  ahtiract  mural  prutcipU  which, 
a  Beviewer  should  ever  have  present  to  his  mind :  but  if  any  ofthese 
■Htiva  'mauaaJb  themsdvea  as  secondary  sprtbgs  of  acHm,  Iwould 
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not  contlemn  them :  they  tna^  oome  in  aid  of  the  grand  leading  pdo- 
ctple,  and  powerfully  secoud  tt8  operation."  (Page  8.) 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  advice  offered  by  the 
-author  of  the  little  tract  before  us.  But  young  Reviewers  as  we 
are,  we  could  not  but  observe  that  he  has  omitted  all  instruction 
»s-to  many  of  tlie  most  iroportant  and  profitable  departments  of 
a  Review.  Some  of  these  omissions  have  imteed  necesssnly 
arisen  from  the  introduction  of  various  modein  iniproTenienU 
since  the  publication  of  the  "  Advice."  In  the  first  place  the 
GE.NLTS  Review  is  now  found  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
species.  That  which  issues  from  the  press  every  month  for  the 
bentjit  of  the  booksellers,  and  prafes.ses  to  be  little  more  than  « 
-critical  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  the  country ;— and  diat 
.M'hich  is  brought  to  light  with  mure  pomp  and  circumstance 
jevery  qaarler,  and  professes  to  treat  of  subjects  as  well  as  books; 
to  conhiie  itself  to  works  of  the  first  impoitance,  either  for  their 
intrinsic  merit  or  the  practical  interest  of  iheir  discussions ;  and 
to  afford  every  illustration  which  acute  reasoning  and  extensive 
sources  of  original  information  can  supply,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  fonn  a  conclusive  opinion  upon  the  uliole  of  the  subject. 
Conscious  of  the  deep  importance  of  this  latter  species  of  Re- 
view in  a  country,  whose  well  informed  population  is  so  fully 
occupied  with  business,  yet  so  delighted  with  literary  and  politi- 
ical  discussions  in  the  intervals  of  repose,  we  thouijht  it  our  im- 
perative duty  not  to  leave  unfathomed  the  sources  of  success  and 
Utility  in  this  department.  We  therefore  took  the  liberty  of  | 
putting  the  little  tract  into  the  hands  of  a  sage  lon^  versed  in 
this  species  of  composition,  and  entreated  him,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  to  fill  up  the  sketch  still  left  unfinished.  He  was  so 
good  as  to  comply,  and  like 

"  Experienc'd  Neator  in  pereuasioa  skill'd. 

Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distill'd; 

Two  generations  now  had  past  away. 

Wise  hy  his  rules  and  happy  by  his  sway ; 

Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd. 

And  now  th'  tzample  of  the  third  remain'd: 

We  view'd  with  awe  the  veoerable  man ; 

Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began." 

When  by  the  arts  recommended  in  Ab  little  tract,  you  have 
established  a  reputation  with  your  readers  for  acute  and  scientific 
critici>nn>  and  procured  an  esteasive  circulation  for  your  Review, 
ytn  must  turn  from  mere  literary  discussion  upon  books,  and 
begin  to  treat  of  subjects.  Upon  every  question  on  which  the 
JBtereata  and  passions  of  mankind  are  miicb  at  variuicej  you  must 
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Jiaii  jmff  'decided  opiiuoiu,— N«f,  joa  niutt-eBdMv1>ar  hf  alt 
pouible  exertions  to  ifltraduce  party  feelings  mid  part;  mint 
into  ever^  discuasioD.  This  will  procure  you  patrons  as  tfeil  ai 
readers,  who  will  become  attached  to  your  person,  and  perhaps 
reward  yonr  labours.  You  may  probably  by  this  conduct  add 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  discord ;  but  the  same  liberal  sentiments> 
which  bare  already  been  recommended  for  your  guidance,  will 
fet  your  conscience  at  rest  in  this  respect.  Besides,  it  is  for  en- 
larging your  si^ere  of  utility  as  a  man  of  power  and  influence,  aa 
jvell  as  a  Revieuier,  that  this  advice  is  given.  Your  work  is  every 
l*here  read,  and  the  topic  of  general  discourse.  This  of  course 
yill  place  the  writers  and  conductors  high  in  the  scale  of  "  die 
«ri»tocracy  of  talent."  And  it  becomes  your  business  to  tabe 
care,  that  you  are  not  degraded  from  the  relative  situation  which 
yon  ou^t  to  hold  with  "  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  wealth.*! 
You  must  now,  therefore,  fly  at  higher  game  than  the  mere  proflti 
f)f  a  Review,  and  the  favour  to  be  acquired  by  literary  cnticism' 
alone.  TTiese  will  never  make  you  members  of  parliament; 
secretaries  for  Ireland,  or  give  you  seats  at  any  of  the  public 
boards.  But  you  shall  now  have  explained  to  you  that  improve^ 
ment  in  the  machinery  of  your  system,  which  will  certainly  effect 
this  important  chaise  in  your  condition ;  and  you  shall  dien  be 
informed  how  and  where  that  machinery  is  to  be  applied. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  ii> 
order  to  write  a  criticism  you  must  have  a  book  to  criticizes 
Though  your  thoughts  must  appear  to  have  been  set  in  motion 
hy  some  recent  publication,  follow  the  impulse  of  your  Own: 
private  feelings  and  wishes  in  the  selection  of  your  subjects.  I{ 
you  have  any  personal  revenge  to  gratify,  interests  to  serve,  or 

tiartialities  to  reconunend,  give  full  scope  to  these  motives  in  a 
oug  triumphant  dissertation,  deciding  every  thing  as  it  proceeds^ 
advancing  its-ovro  dogmas  witli  the  air  of  infallibility,  and  doubt- 
ing only  on  established  points ;  deriding  what  is  incontrovertible, 
damning  with  ironical  praise,  and  dispensing  laurels  and  diplomas 
with  academical  supremacy.  When  the  work  is  done,  and  flat- 
tery  and  spleen  have  emptied  into  it  all  its  morbid  redundancies, 
leave  it  to  your  publisher  to  find  an  apology  for  the  insertion  of 
your  article,  among  the  literary  varieties  which  the  last  sir 
months  may  have  produced. 

Do  you  vnsh  to  write  upon  a  subject  of  divinity^?  Take 
Mr,  — — — 's  Sennons,  in  which  there  is  not  one  wwd  of  that 
science  except  in  the  title-page  and  texts.  Begin  by  deploring 
the  lamentable  deficiency  of  theological  learning  in  these  latter 
timtiy;  particidarly  in  the  work  before  you;  and  inform <7our 
readers,  Aat,  as  Uttlc  good  is-  to  be  extntet«t  fVom  it  foP  theic 
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lUc  vUl  do  verf  weti  for  &  begiuM' ;  knt  yAm  jou  faet  • 
little  «on  isauliac  whk  jwir  office,  and  enoMgb  JMbued  wiA 
die  true  teotiiiieata  of  i  Reviewec  to  Tcotore  upon  &  "  gnad 
COiq^,"  joo  will  he  able  to  vanage  *  nore  conplicmled  i^er*- 
twm.  Yo«  may  tb«n  .nntan  to  lake  a  jndicioai  well  wnttea 
pnUicttitn.  tbal  emauaea  the  ctaae  yon  are  boaad  bj  all  tba 
•Wve«icatioi)edco^*deratioMtoruitdowa.  You  nay  extract 
a  MStwee,  or  half  a  KotcBCe,  or  an  imj^ied  seotincnt,  that  hy  a 
little  ^1^1^  may  easily  be  made  to  appear  ridiculooi  in  the 
a^ve  of  your  leaders ;  and  having  raised  this  wntiaient  in  dwiv 
1u«a»t>,  you  may  dimuM  the  work  in  your  firat  half  page  in  Knaa 
«uch  maniei  ••  diia:  "  Bat  aa  we  think  that  the  t£mnlily  af 
tkii  wort  will  generally  prove  an  effectual  aatidote  to  the  etwoia 
it  containa,  we  afaall  give  a  verf  brief  aunnMry  of  ita  cootorti^' 
asd  lh»ff  venture  to  lay  before  owi  leadeia  a  few  general  obaervaj 
tioBi  on  the  JioBortant  n^ject  en  which  it  tnata.  Not  but  tfa»t 
o«r  atfboF  really  aeema  to  underataod  the  pluner  doctrinea  «f 
hw  MuetK*.  when  they  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  particalar  caaa, 
but  he  is  sure  to  bewilder  hiraa^-Mfenn-a'  tpeattatimu."  Thia 
last  impatatioa  should  never  be  cnnitted  wheu  the  work  criticized 
is  peoaliarly  pnclicai,  and  likely  to  be  aoagbt  for  by  practical 
nwn,  hftfHr*  it  will  aaaorcdly  deter  them  from  loobag  inlo  it,  moA 
thus  prevent  than  front  b^i^  costvinced  of  a  truth,  of  which  it  ia 
yoiw  mtoeat  tlwt  ^Saaj  ^ould  coutinne  igoorml.  Yon  must  then 
Hoceed,  "  and  elthougb  he  may  haw  made  himaelf  familiar  with 
.  common  principles,  be  eertaiid^  baa  not  imbibed  any  thing  of 
die  apirit  of  t^  enli^ttmed  philosophy  which  ha*  dawned  up«« 
modem  timea."  Here  you  catch  the  ingetuous  and  the  philnao-. 
phical,  who  will  not  certainly  pay  attention  to  a  work  sepreeert- 
ed  to  contain  nothing  b«t  stale  theorems.  Thus  yon  at  unoe  b«p 
•11  communieatkMi  between  the  writer  and  thapobbc,  and  leara 
your  adveraary'a  aigi^xnts,  where  th^  of  coarse  deatroe  to  be, 
covered  with  doat  upon  the  shelf.  By  this  notable  piese  of 
■oldier^p  y«w  act  aa  it  were  with  a  two-c<%cd  swwd.  If  your 
miftnmj  1^  njr  fbrtusala  chance  draald  eacape  the  ferwan) 
cut.  you  annSiilate  him  with  die  back  stroke,  hefoie  he  fans  m  op- 
Bortunilf  of  recoverii^  hia  poatore  <rf  defence. 

Hub  stratagem  is  partioilarly  calculated  for  a  cnticism  o« 
w«rks  of  politknl  mcoDcn^;  because,  by  stringing  tage^  % 
few  yntWHf  fa»  Adam  S«^  with  a  deatroua  alterMioaor 
two  worded  in  the  pceciae  and  technical  language  of  that  sea 
jlwJw;aa^is^idanBbleobje(tboBa,oC^b]dkaotnneai 
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(wilkoot  evaiaitttnf  yoaneif  tp  idj-  "^'F^f  lo  abmhite  m 
Mrt  to  leav«  a  1oo|»-1m>1«,  -diMild  uiy  troabksome  feUow  iriM 
tt^ljr  uHkntanda.  ibc  wt^cct  pat  joar  Mcanc;  to  Ae  test,) 
wntrivw  'with  a  liltle  msBagsmeat  to  aiake  out  a  Very  •atuAM- 
ferjr  case  against  ^our  opponents. 

A  hnle  practice  will  aoon  naka  yoti  perfect  eaoMgli  id  tUa 
fineaae  to  eoeliJe  yon  to  Mfoiy  it  to  em?  spacias  of  conponticm, 
aad  to  enrj  aabjeet  of  wbidi  you  nay  wait  to  treat.  WbcA 
once  yoD  feel  yourself  complete  maUer  of  your  art,  nab  cotiA- 
dendy  into  your  career  of  "laodableaasbitiui,"  and  you  will  ^ttd 
tkat  nnuiy  httle  auxiliary  arts  will  preteat  ^edmIvos  apOalaitc^ 
eaihr  inaidof  your^stem.  ■   ' 

New  at  die  two  subjects  <M  wfaicfa  tbe  pablic  mind  is  moflt  m- 
terested,  nod  wbich  ai«  piiscip^  eoatcanplated  with  the  waraHk 
of  party  feelings,  are  politics  and  raligioa;^  a>d  as  it  is  in  these 
departments  t^  the  reward*  of  Ibe  Tictoiious  are  the  gi«ateitr 
it  IS  ben  dnt  yon  will  open  your  campaiga.  It  is  en&nt  dm 
onyow  plan  of  treeing  tuifjects  in  prefeMaoe  lo  bo<^  naM 
cao  be  of  more  importance  than  tbese;  for  on  die  right  state  of  - 
a  people  with  reject  to  dwm  depends  the  whole  of  their  hap^ 
pioess ;  and  you  may  be  very  useful  in  promotior  it.  ^ 

Inpolttics,forexam|de,tbereflT«alwaysiMrtiasmthestat»mdM)p 
in  paasBsoion  or  expectation  of  power,  who  are  often  extremity 
•t  a  loas  for  die  tirst-nrte  talents  whoch  you  of  course  pDsmv. 
There  seems  then  to  be  a  sort  of  ii^stcal  necasaity,  that  the  **  tritf- 
tooracy  of  mind"  should  join  itself  to  tha '*  aristocracy  of  matterv^ 
end  nvify  die  mass  of  cuy  by  iu  ethereal  spirit.  But  die  aris> 
toeiacy  it  matter  is  exceedingly  apt  to  indulge  a  propensity  for 
certain  ac^uinitions  called  power,  patronage,  and  emolument 
-wkteh  Us  mercurial  companion  must  appear  to  rqpird  widi  neat 
-coMempt.  And  aldwugh  it  is  an  axion  of  die  philosofiAer^ 
that  the  triumph  of  mind  orer  matter  is  m  mudi  in  the  order  of 
natnre,  as  to  b«  genn«lty  q>eaking  an  a&ir  of  ooone ;  yet,  wbM 
ifae  Bc<|uisiti<Hts  just  inentimMd  are  in  prospect  or  possession, 
th^  seem  to  exercise  a  sii^iular  d^ree  of  nmuMica  in  reversing  ' 
this  order.  Mind  becomes  enslaved  to  natto',  and  to  all  th£ 
grovelliBg  aad  pitiftil  purposaa  of  interest  and  amlntion,  ta^ 
gendered  by  its  sordid  assodale.  You  must,  therefore,  cease  t4 
atmggle  in  the  vain  hope  of  rcstorii^  a  diiKapbwao  completdy 
anb^ted,  and  Icara,  liky  the  rest  of  mankmd,  to  submit  to  the 
dictaMs  of  necessity,  takii^  for  your  consoUtion  those  honefciat 
s«aaltt,<whtcb  have  been  shewn  to  be  ftiUy  sufficient  to  qmet  tlM  - 
npbrgjdings  of  con«aroc«. 
■    Hawing -thiw  at  lesftk  bnMgbt  every'iaeliM  and  p»cqil««f  - 
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ijMir  mind  into  .rabjection  to  yow  private  interest;  j^our  a«rt 
ibusineM  must  be  to  reduce  by  the  aid  of  ntigrepresentBtioD,  the 
motives,  meanings,  and  arguments  of  otker  men  to  a  similar  rab- 
.serviency.  Give  full  scope  to  pariy-«pirit  io  every  subject  of 
.political  disciuaion.  All  iolicitude  about  trutli  and  the'weHkre-of 
mankind  being  once  well  discarded,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  ox- 
tend  party  spirit  to  every  question,  however  remote  from  po-* 
Jitica.  Thus  you  may  exult  in  the  retlection,  that  the  ptiblic, 
:who  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  your  pages,  with  the  expectation 
that  their  minds  will  be  informed  and  their  judgments  rectified 
.by  couBummate  ability,  honestly  arguing  upon  extensive  inform- 
ation, will  rise  up  from  the  perusal  with  their  innocency  of  igmv- 
rance  exchanged  for  the  pertmacity  of  error;  aud,  upon  the  whole, 
nore  thoroughly  misinfonned  than  if  they  bad  never  inquired 
into  Uie  subject  under  discussion.  You  cleverly  place  them  in 
fbia  dilemma ;  they  are  bound  either  to  enter  into  a  laborioi's  in- 
.Testigation  of  the  subject  themselves,  for  which  iu  thiaJuUtf  oc- 
tatpied  country  many  persons,  whose  opinions  are  important,  have 
neither /euur«  nor  »ic/ma/tbn,orthey  must  receive  your  ingenioua 
mguments,  and  your  assertions  hazarded  at  all  risks,  as  establish- 
ed trqtha-  You  have  now,  therefore,  in  your  haads  the  privil^e 
'  cither  of  running  down  the  party  in  possession  of  power,  aud 
exaltuig  your  patrons  into  their  places,  by  writing  not  at  the  ar- 
guments but  at  the  persons  or  personal  vtewi  of  their  opponents ; 
or  of  defending  the  intrigues  and  keeping  up  the  tottering  con- 
sequence  of  your  own  friends ;  which  will  reflect  the  greater 
credit  on  your  ability,  should  they  happen  to  constitute  the  petty 
remnant  of  &  party  once  imporUnt  to  ifa^r  country,  but  bow 
sinking  last,  by  the  decree  of  an  inexorable  destiny,  into  its  ori- 
ginal insignificance. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  politics  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
unple  of  a  few  auxiliary  arts,  which,  by  a  little  alteration  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  may  be  as  useful  to  yoo  as  the  Drummer's 
Jave-letter  was  to  poor  Yorick. 

If  it  \iineonvement  to  you  to  extract  a  whole  sentence  from 
yonr  adversary's  book,  you  may  make  the  followiug  exordium. 
"  lite  present  publication  seems  to  have  origiuated  in  the  best 
btencions ;  -  and  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  with  die  design  and 
-  motives  of  a  work,  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  bestow  upon  it 
■.  unqualified  praise.  But  our  author's  views  are  unfortunately 
-wild  and  impracticable,  founded  entirely  on  ruurow  notwru  or 
exploded  errors,  and  his  projects  would  tnfiillibly  aggravute  the 
enti  they  are  intended  to  remedy."  Then  in  your  own  specu- 
lations you  must  hazard  every  assertion  as  a  positive  faoj.  Not 
pne  in  ten  of  your  readen  can  ^nowwl;^^  it  is  true  or  false. 
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■And  jf  any  uamu|n«rl}'  judgment,  having  detected  tbe  falsity, 
■hould  publish  your  mistatemeDt  to  the  world,  his  contradiction, 
twing  in  a  detached  pamphlet,  falls  iv  short  of  the  range  of  your 
privileged  falsehoodi),  tet  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  gems  of  yotfr 
various  coQtributorsi  Besides,  if  what  you  assert  be  not  true  at 
th^  time  of  your  asserting  it,  it  might  have  been  partly  true  once, 
/seveni/ears  ago/or  example* J.  What  once  was,  may  be  again.— 
The  stately  structure  of  a  Reviewer's  argument  is  not  to  depend 

3>oa  tbe  vulgar  foundation  of  fact.  And  if  men  will  choose  tp 
ter  and  amend  before  their  censure  is  prepared,  he  is  not  to  be 
jobbed  of  his  vested  int£rest  in  the  satire.  You  may  roundly 
jusert,  that  the  man  who  accuses  you  of  falsehood,  is  himself  ac- 
tuated by  the  notions  of  a  mere  half-read  tradesman;  "  that  op 
Jboy  who  was  baptized  and  breeched  ever  betrayed  such  trutu- 
4>efy  uuderstandiiig  and  feelings ;"  that  "  when  he  comes  to  subr 

i'ects  of  real  importance,  he  is  like  a  coach-horse  on  tbe  trottoir, 
lis  feet  don't  seem  made  to  Stand  on  such  places ;  that  the  gtft- 
tlemau  is  always  burning  candles  by  day-light,  and  had  better 
contini^e  walking  quietly  in  the  cart-harness  tliat  is  prepared  for 
ikim ;" — "  That  bis  readers  dfanyj  can  never  doubt  alter  such 
^  specimen,  how  easy  it  is  to  be,  io  one  small  production,  botfa 
very  frivolous  and  very  tiresome;" — "  that  you  would  thank  bin) 
for  any  occasional  abatement  of  dulness,  impudence,  or  pomp ;" 
"  that  his  work  is  really  such  trash,  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Iliwack'um,  in  'i'om  Jonee,  would  be  ashamed  of  it;"  (this 
sbotild  never  be  omitted  if  the  author  happens  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, and  in  the  right),—"  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  pomp 
and  trash  of  the  gentleman's  observations,  which  can  oaly  pro- 
ceed from  the  habit  of  Uviog  with  third-rate  persons  j" — "  thaf 
^ey  are  like  children's  cradles,  familiar  to  old  women,  sometime^ 
empty,  sometimes  full  of  noisy  imbecility,  and  often  lulling  to 
lieep;" — "  That  there  never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  sillj 
^d  contemptible  pedantry;" — "  tliat  you  question  if  mere  nar 
Jural  dulness,  unaided  by  punch,  ever  before  produced  such 
writing  as  his."  'lliese  and  many  apposite  and  elegant  argur 
meot8  of  a  similar  nature,  (which  if  you  have  properly  ditctpLioed 
your  taste,  must  all  be  concentrated  in  the  space  of  a  page  oi( 
two,)  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  conclusive  proofs  that  youf 
adversary  is  mistaken,  and  that  you  are  right ;  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  have  entirely  on  your  side  all  reo/ lovers  of  punch,  (no 
■malt  portiop  of  the  community,  if  we  may  believe  the  French) ; 
for  they  have  no  time  to  inquire  into  things  themselves,  but  like 
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to  have  tifew  good  jokes  of  odier  p«o{4e'i  to  retail  mm  Adr 
bowl. 

Again,  if  a  writer  mtera  into  a  calcutstioii,  to  ahsw  that  mhm 
imaginary  evil  whidi  70U  have  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  ml' 
gar  is  not  founded  in  fact,  you  must  endeavour  to  discover  somb 
plausible  appearance  of  error  in  his  figures,  which  bi  long  cat 
eulations,  however  carefull;  conductf^,  is  somettntes  not  dif^ 
ficult. .  You  must  then  proceed,  "  that  70a  offier  this  as  a  sp^ 
amen  of  the  confidence  due  to  this  ing^ous  person,  vrben  h^ 
takes  to  details  of  fact  or  to  calcolations :" — that  "  in  proposing 
another  view  of  treating  the  subject,  you  shall  not  attempt  thft 

hopeless  task  of  emulating  Mr. in  parade  of  figures  aitd 

■detail,"  (No!  take  careof  diat!  the  attempt  might  be  dangerous.) 
"but  that  you  shall  adopt  a  rnrn-e  sniisfaetory  vutkod  tf  ex- 
amitting  the  subject.  You  will  then  frame  this  method  *o  as  t» 
include  every  subject  of  discussion  that  peculiarly  interests  tfte 
'Success  of  your  own  puty,  or  of  that  which  opposes  it,  deodtng 
every  thing  your  own  way;  and  you  will,  without  ^r  sf  coik 
tradictbn,  assert,  that "  the  prndent  statesman  (whose  existence 
Tou  assume  as  a  bare  fossihuityj  would,  undoubtedly,  have  fol- 
lowed  your  opinions.  You  wul  then  proceed  to  c<»istnie  somsk 
Ihing,  which  you  may  have  formerly  written  with  a  very  different 
intention.into  an  implied  censureupon  your  own  pfditical  patron. 
This  will  give  you  an  opportuni^  of  defending  yourself  i^ainst 
misapprehension,  by  expatiating  largely  upon  the  henes^  ttid 
integrity  of  their  views.  You  may  assert,  that  "  to  name  their 
names  is  a  Bii£Scient  refutation  of  any  chai^  pointing  towards 
little,  selfish,  and  ordinary  errorB:">~"  that  you  really  dunk 
if  Europe  can  yet  be  saved,  it  must  look  for  its  safety  to  theentjl 
ttass  of  slatesmen,  who  hme  ever  shewed  that  great  talents  aad 
acquirements  are  not  incompatible  wilh  pure  and  virtuous  prioi- 
ciples.".  You  may  venture  this,  even  though  your  patftHU  are 
temarkable  for  a  dereliction  of  principle,  for  die  sake  of  o0ke 
and  emolument;  For  you  will  conclude  widi  thu  notable  equi* 
Vocation,  founded  upon  the  implied  censure  abovementioned. 
Vou  will  add,  "  that  having  vntformlif  attacked  what  you  am- 
ceroed  to  be  their  errors  while  in  power,  you  may  bear  diis  tes- 
timony to  their  high  merits  while  in  reUrement,  without  the 
^ssibility  of  your  motives  being  misrepresented."  TTiis  com' 
pUment  will  be  peculiarly  applicable  if  your  patrons  have  g^M- 
rally  expressed  their  opinion,  that  nothing  can  long  retard  thetr 
return  to  office,  flmuly,  you  must  season  the  whole  production 
v'iAl  some  such  observations  as  these,  applied  to  the  persoqa. 
who  have  the  insolence  to  hold  those  offices  in  the  state,  which 
belong  of  right  to  you  and  yoor  pabvos.  You  mustconfeas  yobr 
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wstry  as  DOW  mlee  the  coDDtry,— weak  at  all  times,— begotten  ili 
cabal,  tceadtery,  and  intr^ue, — in  cant,  penecutioii,  and  imm 
ticuiB,"  (this  must  be  used  only  when  any  regard  is  shewn  by 
rttewacn  to  the  interests  ofrel^pon,)  "faniliar  with  defeat  and 
dngrace  ftom  the  hour  of  its  biiu," — "  faili^  in  every  measivei 
"-convicted  of  bringing  ruin  oa  our  arms," — (this  must  be  used 
wbeai  you  wish  to  coustrue  the  victories  of  the  army  and  navy  int* 
drfeats,)  "  fait  as  a  scourge  by  almost  every  faioily  in  the  «oun- 
try," — "  abandoned  by  the  persoos  nost  apt  to  support  all  nn* 
■istries,"— "  Yet  not  merely  presernn^  its  staticMi,  but  rinng  up 
^guin^om  the  dirt,  every  time  it  is  kvked  down,  and  wriggling 
and  cnadiag  oa  more  actively  and  more  noxiously  than  before.'! 
Vou  must  not  be  discouraged  if  a  first  or  a  second  trial  of  thett 
mrninwif  do  Dot  compass  the  object  of  your  wishes ;  but  tawm- 
ra&y  persevere,  never  doubting  but  that  the  kieka  you  beotow^  ■ 
ind  th«  dirt  that  you  cast  upon  your  af>poB6nts,  Wl  at  lei^df 
overthrow  tbem,  so  that  they  shall  fall  to  rise  no  more,  "  £iU 
and  breadiless  od  their  aadve  ^ntghill." 

Una  you  have  the  genoal  outlme  of  your  plw  of  operattom 
m  the  departauat  of  politics;  and  if  you  do  not  serve  very  tai* 
gxateifiil  patrons,  you  may  depend  upou  being  soon  raised  into  a 
coodition,  in  wluch  you  may  in  your  turn  become  the  patrons  of 
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I  have  odEy  tme  more  piece  of  advice  to  add  for  the  oBrofx  «f 
your  mmer  partiuau.  You  may  wish  to  ruin  in  the  puUts 
•stimatioai  smne  ^reapectabte  persons  whom  you  have  mudhand 
wio^fuUy  abused,  ud  whom  you,  of  coum^  conclude,  (judginf 
iiom  your  owa  feelii^,  according  to  the  received  philosophy  ia 
^ese  caaei,)  to  be  implacable  towards  their  detractt^s.  Mow 
thn  mode  oif  dealing  with  th^n  is  this ;  being  pnideut  people^ 
trndi  will  stand  ^ou  in  no  stead;  you  must  dierefore  lay  hoM 
of  some  sUly  action  of  their  neighbours  and  impute  it  to  them:; 
w  if  you  can  fimi  no  such  action,  you  must  invent  it.  if  it 
■hould  be  possible,  for  example,  to  find  foult  with  the  oomsc^ 
qoenoes  of  any  law,  with  the  effects  of  any'  speech  in  parliamest^ 
pr  of  any  act  of  government,  don't  be  particular  in  inquirinjf, 
fs  to  dates  and  cbcumstances,  bat  ascr^  the  whole  at  oora 
to  tbe  respect^e  persmis  in  question.  Few  readers  are  enough 
acyainlad  with 'parliamentary  or  political  chronology  to  ascarx 
taui  Uie  real&ctj  therefore,  ^  it  ^ould  h^>peB  that  yon  are  sat 
or.  ^^  months  out  of  your  oakulatioa,  few  will  probafalydis* 
90m  the  ehoo  but  the  parties  concerned,  or  those  whose  w 
tacit  H  ■  to  pnqugate  die  fslsebood.  Should  the  fanner  «om« 
|dMB,yg«lMajWHar)>ak«1iiesK>n.obM^<Muaiidi9vUe.Bp»t 
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IbgiM  m  prietit,  for  that  can  A>  no  harm  to  your  credit  wM 
the  public  or  your  pArtj,  and  may  withhold  the  injured  party' 
jrom  loud  or  outrageous  coniplatnt.  But  do  not  supposed 
t)iat  you  are  bound  by  any  ties  of  justice  or  morality  to  uif 
deceive  the  puilic.  Your  utility  depends  upon  your  inflnence; 
and  your  influence  would  be  destroyed  by  so  grierous  a  sin' 
j^^ainst  your  first  principles,  and  so  impolitic  a  sacrifice  at  thb 
•bine  of  justice. 

-  I  cannot  permit  you  to  depart  without  a  word  or  two  of  advice? 
upcm  the  subject  of  Religion.  True  it  is,  that  nothing  would  coin 
tribute  more  to  public  utility  than  a  Review,  in  which  great 
tal^its  were  joined  to  liberal  and  honest  views  of  improving  tlHr 
k«ligiouB  opinions  and  moral  conduct  of  our  countrymen.  But,' 
peroapa,  it  would  be  thought  a  little  too  barefaced  for  a  writei> 
Actuated  by  the  principles  that  have  been  recommended  to  you; 
to  pretend  to  any  serious  interest  in  such  a  cause;  nevertheless, 
you  must  not  despair  of  interesting  your  readers  on  these  sub- 
jects, because  it  mty  tend  to  circulate  your  other  labours.  To' 
please  the  dissenters,  you  will  of  course  hold  out  the  necessity  of 
■B  enlaiged  and  expanded  toleration,  and  complain  of  the  bigot- 
ed spirit  of  tests,  declarations,  oaths,  and  establishments.  If 
you  wish  to  please  the  larger  portion  of  readers,  viz.  the  lukewarm' 
■nd  indifferent,  and  to  make  them  satisfied  with  their  religious 
state ;  take  every  opportunity  of  descanting  upon  liberal  and  en^ 
larged  views  in  religion,  "  gentleness  and  reasonableness  in  the 
way  of  explaining  things,"  "the  danger  of  the  hot  fit  of  religion,". 
f  the  advantages  of  a  large,  tolerating,  and  pn^ourm  reason,"  "  and 
of  agentleandconciHatingaddress."  Ifyou  wish  to  please  tfaebigb 
•ticklersfor  the  temporalities  and  outward  disciplineofthechurch, 
•—abuse  the  dissenters,  the  methodists,  and  the  evangelical  preach- 
ers, without  making  die  smallest  distinction  between  theni ;  ex- 
patiate upon  the  mischief  of  the  "new  puritans,"  and  be  sure 
to  have  no  compassion  on  any  clergyman  who  does  not  shew  bis 
orthodoxy  by  partaking  in  the  anmsements  of  the  chase,  the  play- 
house and  the  ball-room.  Lastly,  if  you  are  alike  indifferent  to 
the  church,  and  to  ell  religious  parties,  and  merely  wish  to  seU 
your  Beotew  to  all,  furnish  a  ahewy  article  that  will  afford  conrer- 
sation  on  rel^ous  topics  to  idle  talkers.  Its  neutrality  can  ex- 
asperate no  one ;  you  will  fulfil  the  great  duty  of  impartiality  ; 
and  the  abettors  of  each  party  will  foi^ve  the  abuse  with  which 
you  must  season  your  observations  to  make  diero  popniar,  in  con- 
aideration  of  your  praise ;  each  will  quote  from  diat  part  of  your' 
article  which  suits  their  views ;  and  your  labours  will  widely  cir-' 
culate  among  all  parties.  It  iBtrue,youmight  write  to  all  eternity. 
ia  an;  or  lU  of  these  ways,  widtotit  doing  the  tfaaAeitt  good  to  'Siti 
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cause'  o^  religion ;  but,  ari  I  before  observed,  nobody  will  ^ve' 
you  credit  for  thatwi8b,-even  ^tould  it  exist  in  your  breast;  and' 
few  will  think  the  worse  of  you  for  not  entertaining  it. 
'  My  last  and  most  important  recommendatioQ  to  you  is,  to' 
Meer  cautiously  clear  of  ail  the  old  English  prejudices  on  prac-* 
tical  morals,  and  the  education  of  the  young.  Prove  yourself 
above  the  maxims  of  the  nursery;  assert  the  charter  of  infiint 
freedom  ;  claim  for  our  children  the  sacred  right  of  thinking  for' 
lliemeelves,  without  the  incumbrance  of  a  religious  creed ;  praise' 
without  moderation  or  measure  those  writers  on  education  who^ 
have  kept  religion  from  all  interference  with  their  system ;  bold 
up  to  imitation  the  nicycloptedists,  the  s^avans,  and  s^avantes 
of  France;  contend  for  the  emancipation  of  females  from  the' 
drudgery  of  domestic  duties.  And  if  perchance  some  work  of 
downright  sense  and  beaten  morals,  recommending  an  education' 
adapted  to  foster  fe(Jing»  Mid  prejudices  of  English  growth,  and 
niited  to  the  duties  of  sex  and  station,  witb  the  christian  religion 
for  its  foundation,  should  come  across  your  way,  especially  if 
mch  a  work  should  happen  to  be  written  by  an  accomplished 
female  of  homebred  principles,  claiming  respect  on  account  of 
her  sex  and  age,  and  deserving  homage  for  her  services'  in  the 
cause  of  human  happiness ;  be  sure  to  run  her  dawn  with  relent- 
less fury; — ^libel  her  character,  vilify  her  motives,  distort  her 
meanii^,  ridicule  her  infirmities ;  she  is  fair  pastime,  she  is  safe 
game,  she  will  make  no  defence  :  you  have  a  hard  head,  and  she' 
pn^ably  a  soft  heart ;  and  though  she  may  not  feel  much  fof 
her  literary  fame,,  she  may  be  made  to  repine  at  the  obstruction^ 
of  her  efforts  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 

We  trust  that  you  are  by  this  time  convinced  that  a  Reviewer. 
it  nnther  bound  in  law,  or  conscience,  to  sacrifice  his  popularity' 
or  views  of  profit,  to  gratify  any  silly  desire  he  may  be  tempted  ta 
entertain  of  doing  good  in  the  world. 


We  think  that  this  was  the  substance,  as  nearly  as  we  can  t»i1 
collect,  of  what  our  experienced  fnend  imparted  to  ns :  ' 

**  His  years  were  airfu],  and  his  words  were  wise ; 
But  {our)  imperious,  {owr)  unconquer'd  soul 
No  laws  can  hmit,  no  respect  cootroul ; 
Grant  that  the  gods  bis  matchless  taue  have  given, 
Waa/ouf  reproach  a  privilege  from  Heaven !" 
We  are  persuaded  that  it  baa  not,  nor  from  England  eitberi 
We  ue  coannced  that  this  whole  system  of  modem  reviewing,  •• 
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andereUiuiiiias  udgood  dwpoaitUMu  of  the  w«ll  educated  part  of 
the  people  of  Englmd.  We  tlatik  that  we  perceive  ■  con&nB»* 
tion  of  tfaia  opinitKi  in  ibe  regret  that  we  uontinually  b«ar  ex- 
pressed, at  the  laBientable  aifluence  which  the  "  aJviipe"  abova 
detailed  bu  had  upon  this  department  of  literature.  And  we 
diould  not  pn^iaosttcate  unfovourably  of  the  public  receptitMi 
which  would  be  given  to  a  Review,  coodocted  upon  directly  o^ 
posite  principles ;  to  one  that  is  really  honest  and  impartial  ia  us 
intentions,  and  free  from  all  selfi^  views  and  wilful  perversioss 
of  truth:  if  such  an  assemblage  of  qnalitias  could  in  these  day* 
be  combmed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  judgnsat,  talent,  and  in* 
fonnation.  But  considering  the  teniplatioas  te demte  f loai  the 
Btra^t  path  which  would  beooastantly  thrown  in  its  way;  we 
confess  thai  we  are  not  very  langwine  in  our  hopes  of  livng  t» 
aec  verjr  great  prMwasmade  towards  such  a  consununatioB. 

On  one  point  indeed  it  would  be  i^Mobtely  necessary  to  fellow 
tbe  advice  of  ouc  expchraced  friend.  Su^ectt  must  now  fom*- 
tiows  be  treated  to -the  eadusion  of  AixNb,  and  we  fear  also  co»< 
troversially.  For  hate^  as  die  name  of  controversy  is  to  us, 
weiuvea  decided  convicbon,<wluch  we  would  also  impress  upon 
those  who  mA  to  be  distinguished  for  extraovdmary  candour,) 
that  Ibere  cannot  be  a  nwe  mischievous  and  fatal  taethod  of 
avoiding  controveny,  than  by  pennitting  those  who  court  i^  t» 
dis»e»inate  without  contradictuo  tbat  bold  and  unwarrautad 


,  on  subjects  deeply  implicating  the  interests  of  < 
country,  and  the  wri&re  of  mankind. 

We  could  have  wished  in  ccHiclunon  ty  |pve  our  readers  sooie 
account  of  the  inimiuble  crid^ue  upon  the  All^iro,  by  one  Jokm 
MiUon,  which  our  audwr  has  mtrodueed  as  "  a  specimen  of  the 
arL"  But  oar  Units  will  not  aUow  of  more  than  an  earnest  «»• 
bortatioa  to  all  those  n^  are  disposed  occationally  to  iBdnlnje 
in  a  hearty  Ift<%h,  always  tp  have  the  tttct  within  reach.  Oiir 
own  experience  has  {»oved  that  die  recipe  loses  none  of  its  effect 
even  after  frequent  repetitions;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  ita 
andior,  by  a  renewed  engagement  with  his  publisher,  vnll  render 
it  mere  accessible  to  rnders  in  general.  Ultf  important  aveta- 
AtoB  perh^  have  k^  )m  igaonnt,  &at  it  is  now  no  leoger 
ca^  to  procure  a  copy. 
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Art.  it.  Report,  together  with  the  Mtnufes  of  Evidence  antt 
jiccaHnts,from  the  Select  Commtltee,  on  the  high  Price  ^  Gold 
'  Bullion. — Ridgeway,  1810.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com-' 
moos  to  be  printed.  ■ 
PrfUtical  Observations  on  the  Sfport  of  the  Bullion  Contmittee^_ 
.  Bx  CUafM  Bosanqiiet,  Esq.  Richardson,  1810. 
TAe  i^tettwn  tmceming  the  Depredation  of  our  Curream 
eUOtd  and  exatmneti.  By  Wn.  Hvakiisoa,  Caq.  M.  r- 
Mutra^,  1810.  > 

*  HBSB  ftretwo  eomttWB  mellioda  of  arriviD^  at  praeticcl  cchm 
dasisw  oa  great  <(uestioKS  of  public  poiicy.  One  ia,  to  rc^ 
tbe  facta  -on  which  the  discittBioa  amta  to  tlw  strict  rules  o£ 
political  eeeoBOsy;  and  having  ^boe  tbie,  aimitly  to  racaatatpA' 
die  course  of  practice  deduced  Inni  the  application  of  thate  rulesr 
to  caooes,  wbtoh  have  formerly  given  riw  to  siaular  ^Kts.  Thia 
node  is  seldom  actopterf  fay  Miparinsoed  statesmen,  altfaoogh  it 
is  often  feoommetidecl  hy  men  of  reatUi^  aod  ^liloscqducafr 

Tlie  (^Mr«eAod  is,  to  iiulitata  a  rigkl  iaqiurywliether  anycK* 
traordiiMry  caiiseg,  differMit  ^m  those  which -have  formerly  pro- 
duced the  naaae  effect,  may  not  have  given  ri«e,  (o  the  prMCMt 
mstance,  to  the  &ctfl  noder  discnssioB ;  and  having  procureid  satis- 
faction OB  this  poiet,  and  kee[Htig  in  view  ^e  rmea  of  scicnee  on 
the  subject^  to  adopt  such  remedies  as  the  «xigeMcy  of  tbe  cua 
may  seem  to  require.  1'bia  is  a  less  compemlioiM  method  w« 
admit,'  but  k  is  that  vsually  adopted  by  experieaccd  statesmen, 
althoi^b  often  strenuously  condemned  by  tue  studious  and  th* 
philes^ihical. 

Utere  is,  to  be  sure,  a  thifd  metked,  which  has  sometiBes  been 
pHTsoed  by  sanguiae  poliliciana.  Thesft  gaotleman  are  veiy 
apt  to  form  preameeioed  ^tpinietu  from  notiovi  that  have  bees 
loi^  revolvii^  ia  thoir  own  imads,  and  when  th£  circwnstancaa 
occvr  to  which  those  opinions  appear  applicable,  they  have  m> 
eouTBe  (for  form's  sake)  to  inquiry  as  to  facts,  and  dte  opioiona  «f 
odiers:  bnt  have  an  unforliuiate  tendency  to  wrest  them  all  irUo 
a  «»minatioH  of  their  own  previoae  jud^ent.  This  is  a  mod* 
of  proeeedmg  BO  less  dangerous  in  practice,  than  uaphilosaphical 
m  theory.  In  politics  it  is  nothing  less  than  holding  out  a 
prenuum  to  imposture,  and  it  opposes  an  insuperable  harrier  tQ 
all  pregress  iu  science  and  in  norala:  it  is,  in  snort,  90  much  lh« 
bane  of  every  good  cause,  diat  men  can  scarcely  be  too  ciixMB> 
spect  in  their  precautions  ^;ainat  falling  into  so  fatal  a  snar*. 

Now  the  reasons,  that  wonid  iodnce  a  pmdcnt  and  sagacious 
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Btateaman  to  prefer  the  second  of  these  methods,  are  (dbviotia.  Tht 
science  of  political  ueconomy,  being  n  §et  of  conclusions  drawn 
Irom  general  principles,  is  of  course  intended  for  general  appli- 
cation. It  is  presupposed  that  all  the  fustions  concerned  in  any 
question  iavolving  those  principles  will  fully  act  up  to  th^iv 
because  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so;  or  if  any  particular  natirai 
refuse  so  to  act,  that  it  will  suffer  for  the  deviation  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rest.  This  supposition  in  ordinary  times,  or  in, 
times  the  same  as  when  the  principles  of  the  science  were  laid 
down,  is  perhaps  correct,  and  will  usually  be  justified  by  the 
event.  But  the  case  is  very  much  altered  when  the  ordinary, 
systems  of  policy  are  completely  overthrown  by  eitraordinary 
causes.  If,  for  example,  from  the  acquisition  of  overgrowa 
power,  from  a  commanding  influence  ac(fuired  over  the  majority 
of  a  commonwealth  of  nations,  any  particular  government  takes 
upon  itself  to  dispense,  at  its  discretion,  with  the  usual  and  re- 
ceived principles  of  policy  and  good  faith  in  its  intercourse  with 
another,  and  to  force  all  those  under  its  controul  to  do  the  same, 
what  would  be  the  consetuience  of  an  adherence  ^n  the  piut  of 
the  injured  state  to  the  plain  and  accustomed  rules  of  political 
(economy?  Would  it  not  lay  itself  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
hostile  power,  and  act  the  part  of  a  combatant,  who  should  strip 
himself  naked  to  contend,  according  to  the  received  laws  of  the 
ai^ia,  with  one  who  was  known  to  nave  a  poisoned  dagger  in  his 
possession }  For  it  appears  to  us,  that  by  adhering  to  a  set  of 
known  rules,  the  conduct  of  one  party  can  be  anticipated, 
while  the  others  have  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  depart  from 
those  niles,  if  they  can  thereby  injure  the  par^  which  adheres  to 
them.  1 

Hiese  observations  apply  widi  peculiar  force  to  all  questions 
involving  the  freedom  ^  commerce.  Undoubtedly  commerce 
will  thrive  best,  and  most  enrich  the  nations  carrying  it  on,  whoi 
all  parties  concraned  permit  it  to  be  free :  fiirther,  perhaps  the 
commercuU  naity  which  first  imposes  a  shackle  .will  suffer,  while 
the  rest  profit  by  it.  But  what  if  one  party,  and  that  the  most 
.  powerful,  has  little  commerce,  and  drawing  the  sources  of  its 
power  and  greatness  from  other  springs,  regards  not  that  little, 
and  would  cheerfully  sacrifice  it,  could  the  other  party  be  thereby 
iniured?  Must  not  such  a  system  in  the  former  power  derange 
all  the  measures  of  the  latter,  however  well-founded  in  general 
principles?  Must  it  not  be  reduced  either  to  suffer  injury  aX 
the  discretion  of  the  aggressor,  or  by  adoptmg  temporary  ex-; 
pedients  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to  ward  on  th^ 
threatened  blow  i 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
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practical  part  of  the  question  respecting  the  depreciatioti  of  our 
currency  should  be  discussed.  We  have  a  powerful  and  invete> 
rate  enemy,  who  will  not  hesitate  at  imposing  any  sacrifice  upcm 
his  own  subjects,  or  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  un<^r  his  controulj 
)S  be  can  thereby  destroy  or  materially  injure  our  public  credit. 
He  knows  that  our  powers  of  resisting  or  injuring  him,  conse-' 
qo^Dtly  that  our  existence  and  kis  (knger,  depend  upon  the 
Buiintenance  of  our  public  credit:  his  own  is  completely  goneV 
nor  does  be  at  present  wish  for  its  restoration.  He  is  therefore 
absolved  from  all  the  usual  ties  which  bind  governments  in 
ordinary  cases;  and  his  chief  object,  because  his  chief  interest,- 
is  to  profit  to  our  injury  by  such  opportunities  as  our  strict  ad- 
herence to  general  principles  may  offer  to  bis  unprincipled 
■ggressionB.  Many  attempts  of  this  kind  bas  he  lately  made  upon 
our  commerce,  and  they  have  been  accompanied,  in  point  of 
time,  by  events  calculated  to  ^ve  rise  to  serious  polibcal 
discussions.  Specie  has  been  gradually  disappearing  from  oui: 
circulation  fw  die  last  two  yearB,  and  the  vacuum  has  beoi  filled 
up  by  an  increased  issue  of  paper  currency;  at  the  same  time  an 
extraordinary  difference  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold,  and  our  general  currency.  Xlie  exchange  with  the  cor^ 
Anm/,  during  the  first  fifteen  monUis  of  that  period,  turned,  and 
continued  very  much  against  England,  though  it  has  subsequently 
in  some  degree  recovered;  commercial  cr^it  has  been  partially 
shaken,  and  an  unusual  number  of  bankruptcies  has  occurred. 

Attempts  bave  been  made  to  account  for  these  phtenomena  in 
various  ways.  The  publications  before  us  appear  to  contaia 
tdmost  every  argument  wordiy  of  notice,  that  has  been  advaoced 
ki  iltK  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion.  They  constitute  quite  b 
BofBcient  mass  of  materials  upon  which  to  found  a  genera)  state- 
ment of  the  question;  and  we  are  induced  by  the  following  reo* 
sons  to  confine  the  present  article  to  them,  rather  than  to  include 
a  greater  number  of  the  numerous  works  which  have  appeared, 
first,  that  we  may  avoid  the  confusion  and  prolixity  necessarily 
incident  to  numerous  references  to,  and  quotations  from,  different 
works.  Secondly,  tha^  having  here  embraced  the  general  outline 
of  the  subject,  we  may  be  enabled,  by  a  future  reference  to  the 
subsequent  publications,  to  illustrate  its  several  parts  in  detail,- 
and  either  to  fortily  our  present  opinions,  or  to  correct  such  a> 
may  hereafter  appear  to  be  erroneous.  Of  each  of  the  works 
stated  in  the  title  to  this  article  we  think  it  our  duty  to  give  a 
concise  and  general  description;  and  afterwards,  by  occasional 
quotations,  to  fortify  the  conclusions  we  are  about  to  draw  from 
our  own  reflections,  and  from  a  carefiil  perusal  of  what  has  been 
wiittea.    We  hope  thus  to  n^  this  dUEcult  and  intricate  sob- 
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ject  intdligible  to  all  who  ire  coRveimiit  with  Ibe  first  [maciplM 
bS  politicml  oeconomy,  uid  who  will  briMg  to  the  disciiBSMm  f»> 
tieat  atteotkn,  and  a  plain  uodentaBcttng. 
.  The  Report,  Mil  well  IcDown,  contains  a  grestBMM  of  evbdencfl 
4>n  (Hie  aide,  and  a  great  hwbs  of  opinion  contrary  to  siostof  that 
eridsnce,  mid  to  the  opinions  of  nan;  of  the  witoetises,  aa  theotber. 
We  are  far  from  purposing  to  imiBimle  thM  the  opinion  of  the 
ccwiDittee  is  nectsaarUymrojig,  because  it  disagrees  widi  that  of 
die  witnesses,  and  with  the  tenour  of  their  evidence.  Whea 
tbeoiy  is  opposed  to  practice  on  any  particular  question,  eiUver 
may  be  rigot.  But  we  maj  surely  be  allowed  to  cmttend  that 
the  subject  is  left  more  open  to  discuBMOD  than  if  both  had  agreed 
n  one  opiaion. 

The  Report  is  alio  drawn  up  with  a  semblance  of  logical  pre- 
cision, and  with  so  much  attention  to  the  cechnifal  languid  ami 
peculiar  phnsetJogy  of  the  beat  treatises  on  poUucd  {economj, 
tl(at  it  aaaumca  ^together  a  t^  imposing  appearance  to  a  man 
of  libCTsl  edacation  engaged  in  the  first  perusal  of  its  contents. 
Mow  far.  a  more  intimate  acifuaintaDce  justifies  this  early  inn 
^eauon,  and  bow  fax  under  this  fair  outside  "  the  real  substance 
•f  .aoo<f'  it  to  be  discovaed,  the  reader  of  tbe  followiag  p^ea 
will  be  pleased  to  judge  for  himself. 

But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  cease  to  lament,  d«t  the 
.  eMiclwionB,  whether  true  or  fitlse,  were  suffeied  to  go  forth  at 
this  critical  period  of  our  foreign  relatiooi  under  to  strong  a 
ftaWmenl  from  v^  hi|^  authority.  We  cannot  ccmceal  our 
inqirassians  that  tfaey  fttnuah  most  efficient  implements  to  onr 
coennes  for  weakemng  our  influence  among  our  friends.  A  A- 
■tBgubbnl  potiticiui  on  the  coBtineut,  whose  opinioin  bare 
gmt  we^ht  there,  aldrouidi  be  is  known  to  be  attached  to  this 
Mwntiy,  wrote  to  one  in  Ei^land  to  know  if  be  ndttitted  tke 
jwtioe  of  tke  concbiaions  drawn  in  the  report;  stating  at  the 
SUM  time,  that  if  he  did,  the  cause  of  England  was  at  an  end. 
When  we  think  of  these  consequences,  and  the  extent  to  which 
Ae  Mtiri^  of  ear  enemies  must  have  pushed  them,  we  are  more 
ikma  e*er  disposed  to  bring  the  arvMments  on  which  they  rest  to 
a  ngOTons  scrutiBy.  And  although  we  fully  acquit  tbe  framers 
of  mt  Report  of  aU  party  views,  or  unfair  purposes,  we  cannot 
bat  nvara  the  Report  itself  as  the  innocent  cause  of  some 
eventw  miBchie£  to  ear  country,  and  of  much  embarrassment  to 
tta  government. 

Mr.  Ha^isson's  pamphlet  contains,  in  a  small  compass,  every 
istelligibie  and  satistirctory  statement  of  the  received  principles 
of  pobtical  oeconMiy  bearti^  on  tbe  subject;  and  allbouch  we 
■w  fsr  Aomiai^cttly  arimitrtig  dl  his  poatioMs,  such,  for  ex< 
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ample,  u  his  uiirewtT«sd  asSMtioD,  d»t  a  pronuMoiy  note  reprt' 
fottt  value  only  inmsmiicb  u  it  U  hd  undertaking  to  pay  in  mmey 
tbe  sum  for  which  it  is  issaed,  8ic.  tcc;  yet  we  readily  allow 
thattfaey  ere  in  general  laid  down  with  ability  and sciMKe.  Upoa 
these  scicDtific  positions  Mr.  H.  has  built  a  luimbtr  ot  practical 
ctmclusioiu  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Bank  Bestriction  ^1,  the 
atnouDt  of  our  existii^  currency,  and  the  present  focility  of  dis- 
counts-at  the  Bank.  These  concKisioas  are  generally  a  mere 
echo  of  th«  Report.  But  bk  pamphlet  is  much  superior  to 
Aat  production  m  merit  of  composition  and  perspicuity  of  style. 
It  is  indeed  extremely  well  and  correctly  written,  and  highly  cal- 
culated to  profutiate  the  favour  of  every  reader  of  taste,  He 
should,  therefore,  carefully  hold  his  judgment  in  resuve,  till  he 
has  had  au  opportunity  ttf  refiening  tlie  first  favourable  impress 
aoR  to  the  standard  of  fact  and  experience. 

Tunm^  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  pamphlet,  this  caution  is  by  no 
means  so  necesatry.  It  is,  however,  the  production  of  a  |Jani, 
irell-educated  English  merchant,  who  thinks  that  he  perceives  in 
the  labours  of  bis  opponents  arguments  ui^ounded  in  fact,  and 
ooBclusicMis  not  only  fallacious,  but  practically  mischievoHS.  He 
addresses  the  public  in  plain  and  intelligible  language;  and  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  admit  that  be  lays  before  it  much  vahutble 
matter  on  the  side  of  the  ouestion  which  he  supports. 

Mr.  B-  di&ers  Mo  cteio  both  from  the  opinion  of  the  coin- 
mittee,  and  of  Mr.  H.;  and  maintains  his  grouud  well  gainst 
antagmiisls  so  formidable,' by  tmpoaing  his  facts  to  their  argu- 
aients.  We,  too,  differ  from  the  Report  and  its  abetters,  although 
we  camiot  entirely  ^ree  wttfa  Mr.  B.  Our  opinions,  indeed 
ue  at  aOioe  variance  with  all  that  we  have  seea.  We  shall 
therefore,  without  further  preamble,  state  briefly  and  plainly 
those  points  in  which  we  u;ree  with  the  |Ninci{Jes  of  the  B«- 
pof  t,  and  those  in  which  we  (Sffer,  aud  then  proceed  to  tiie  di»- 
cussioD  of  each  in  their  order. 

1.  First,  then,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  a^mt,  that  our  prfr 
seat  correocy  is  (In  common  parlance)  depreciated  in  reference 
to  gold  bullion  as  Assiandi^d  of  value;  though  we  ifaiok  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  value  of  gold  byllidn  has 
experienced  a  temporary  but  considerable  rise  above  that  of  our 
currency,  whether  coin  oi  paper.  We  draw  this  distiactioB  be- 
cause we  think  that  the  value  of  gold  in  coin  shouhl  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  gcJd  bullion.  If  the  meltmg  down  and 
exportatian  of  coin  could  be  eiectuaUy  prevented,  the  value  of 
buJlioD  might  be,  in  almost  any  assignable  degree,  greater  than 
-Aat  of  coin.  If  the  mist  sb«uW  be  stopped,  and  no  paper  or 
otber  wbstibtfed  coiraicy  be  allowed,  it  might  be  in  almost  any 
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asugnable  d^ree  lesa.  Now  a  Bank  note  is  tbe  representative- 
not  of  bullion  but  of  coin ;  and  if  it  preserves  an  equivalent  valu^ 
to  coin,  it  b  not  depreciated,  in  whatever  degree  it  maj  be  in- 
ferior to  the  value  of  bullion. 

2.  We  do  by  no  means  admit  that  this  difference  in  value  has 
been  caused  by  excess  of  pi(per  currency  arising  out  of  the  Bank 
restriction,  but  principally  by  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold,  occasioned  by  the  demand  created  for  it  m  the  home 
market,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity,  (imposed  upon  our 
merchants  by  the  state  of  exchange  and  of  commerce  with  the 
continent,)  of  exporting  gold  thither  to  the  utmost  extent  in 
which  it  can  be  procured.  In  discussing  this  point  it  will  also 
appear,  that  the  unfmxmrable  state  of  exchange  with  the  conti- 
nent has  neither  been  produced  nor  continued  by  the  abundanc* 
of  paper  currency  at  home,  (as  is  also  contended  in  the  Report,) 
but  by  other  causes  arbing  out  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  our 
commerce.  "Dib  completes  the  first  head  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
causes  of  past  and  present  effects.  But  as  these  bear  but  indi- 
rectly upon  the  prolrable  occurrence  of  future  mischief,  .the  one 
beii^  matter  of  fact,  the  other  of  contingency,  it  seems  neces- 
■wy, 

Sdly.  To  inquire  into  the  evils  and  advantages,  that  would 
result  from  protracting  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  at  the 
Bank  to  an  mdefinite  period,  or  till  hostility  against  our  conk- 
merce  has  ceased  upon  the  continent;  and, 

4thly.  Into  the  evils  and  advantaged  which  would  arise  firom 
eventually  shortening  that  period,  by  now  fixity  upon  some  pre- 
cise time  when  the  restriction  shall  be  removed. 

The  result  of  thb  part  of  the  argument  will  (we  think)  ap- 
pear to  be,  that  although  the  Bank  restriction  should  certainly 
be  considered  as  a  temporary  measure;  yet,  as  no  sound  patriot 
or  statesman  would  remove  it  with  a  moral  certainty  of  being 
speedily  obliged  to  Have  recourse  to  its  re-enactment;  the  only 
possible  time  for  removing  it  with  prudence  is,  when  the  accus- 
tomed freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  shall  be  re-established 
with  the  continent  upon  a  perfectly  secure  basis.  The  evils 
which  we  may  suffer  in  the  interim,  by  delaying  it  till  then,  ap- 
pear to  be  much  fewer  than  those  we  should  be  exposed  to  by 
removing  it  socHier. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  very  possible,  that  in  ordinary 
times  the  application  of  the  remedies  recommended  in  the  Re- 

fort  might  attain  their  professed  object.  But  then  it  may  per- 
sps  be  deduced  from  the  very  reasoning  of  the  Report  itself,  as 
'  well  as  from  former  experience,  that  the  evils  proposed  to  be  r^ 
i&edied  coirfd  scarcely  iy  nm/ poisS»iiity  exist  m  ordttwry  times  $ 
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aa  observation  that  certainly,  in  some  degree,  affects  the  utility 
of  such  remedies.  We  are,  indeed,  pretty  well  conviaced  that 
n  counlriea  where  the  blessings  of  free  discussion  are  enjoyed, 
sound  general  principles  are  seldom  widely  departed  from,  ex- 
cept in  cases  gr  necessity.  Where  such  a  case  is  proved  upon 
free  disciissi<Hi  really  to  exist,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  agitata 
men's  minds  by  urging  a  return  to  principles,  which  only  its  not' 
being  possibly  prevents  all  parties  ^om  promoting. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  confine  the  discussion  within  limits  a« 
narrow  as  can  be  made  consistent  with  attaining  its  professed  ob- 
jects;  but  we  fear  that  even  these  will  lay  us  under  the  necessity 
of  drawing  very  largely  upon  tlie  patience  of  our  readers. 

I.  First,  then,  as  to  the  fact  of  depreciation.  ; 

If,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  H.,  a  light  guinea,  which  may 
be  legally  melted,  will  sell  for  9As.  and  a  fractioo,  while  a  heav^ 
guinea  can  only  be  exchanged  for  Sl£.,  because  the  law  makes  it 
penal  to  melt  it  or  to  sell  it  for  more;  if  a  poiuid  of  gold, 
which  can  only  be  coined  into  44^  guineas  or  46/.  14j.  6d.,  will 
sell  in  the  market  for  561.  paper  currency;  or  if  461.  145.  6d. 
paper  currency  will  only  purchase  lO^  ounces  of  gold,  instead 
of  12  ounces  or  a  pound;  then  is  paper  currency,  and  the 
guineas  which  circulate  with  it  under  authority  of  the  lawj 
most  certainly  and  evidently  of  less  value  in  the  market  than  alt 
other  gold.  And  "taking  gold  bullion  as  the  standard  to 
which  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities  are  to  be  referred,  any 
one  which  is  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  gold  is  also  equival^it  to 
56/.  in  paper.'  The  <tifference  therefore  between  46/.  \4s.6d. 
and  56/.  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  in  valite"  between  gold 
bullion  and  currency,  or  in  common  parlance  of  the  depreciation 
of  our  currency.    (Mr.  H.  p.  15,  et  seq.) 

But  in  admitting  this  fact,  we  beg  not  to  be  understood  to 
assert,  that  the  relative  value  of  our  currency  has  been  depreciat- 
ed with  respect  to  commodities  in  general  in  the  home  piarket,  or 
to  the  currency  and  commodities  ot'/oreign  countries;  but  simply 
with  respect  to  gold  bullion  in  our  own  market,  in  consequence 
of  the'  said  gold  bullion  being  adventitiously  raised  in  a  smalt 
degree  above  the  relative  value  which  it  usually  bears  to  that  of 
other  countries,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  to  that  which  it 
usually  bears  to  currency  and  commodities  m  diis. 

We  are  fiilly  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  if  gold  in  this  country 
were  adventitiously  raised  above  its  relative  value  to  gold  in  odier 
countries,  and  to  currency  and  commodities  in  this,  the  natural 
effect  would  be  to  briitg  gold  irito  this  country,  not  to  carry  it 
out.  We  admit  that  it  would  be  so,  If  any  pro&Uble  use  could 
be  made.by  foreigners  of  gold  seat  to  £|igiaud;  but  the  balance 
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of  pKyments  (as  we  ^all  pr esently  diew)  being  nffte  agaitut  u^' 
a  foreign  merdimt  could  onlj  send  ^oid  hhher  to  purchtue  conv-' 
ieo<Uti««  for  exportation  to  (he  continent:  this^he  certainly  will 
not  do  unless  the  goods,  when  bou^t,  can  be  admitted  into  die 
(tohUamtal  raarketi  for  sale,  which  is  notoriously  not  the  case  at 
present;  he  would  not,  dierefore,  send  gold  to  England  even  if 
i  dwts.  6  grs.  of  it  would  purchase  thirty  shillings  of  British  cur- 
rency. But  ^Boa  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  wliea  we  - 
come  to  treat  of  the  particular  causes  which  have  produced  the 
dififereuce  in  vakie  between  bullion  and  currency. 

We  are  aware  also,  that  the  distinction,  which  we  have  taken 
between  die  relative  value  of  gold  bullion  at  home  and  BrittA 
and  foreign  currency,  will  be  received  witii  great  contempt  by 
Ate  advocates  for  the  Beport,  who  state  with  very  logical  acule- 
7U3S  that  g^ld  is  gi>ld,  and  that  it  u  absurd  to  say,  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  worth  more  dian  an  ounce  of  gold  (See  Rep.  p.  5.  Mr. 
H.p.42.).  Tothistriuraphantpropositionwebegleaveto  oppose 
another.  A  fat  sheep  wei^ng  8(Hbs.  is  a  fat  sheep  of  80lbs. 
weight;  and  absurd  as  it  may  appear  to  assert  ^at  90  pounds  of 
mutton  are  worth  mere  than  B(Mb.  of  mutton,  jet  where  ten 
sheep  are  to  be  divided  between  100  purchasers  in  one  place, 
and  500  in  another,  a  Irro  in  political  oeconomy  mil  admit,  that 
the^SOlb,  of  mutton  will,  cWeru  ^uriiWi,  be  worth  just  6ve  times 
as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  that  a  man  \vfao  wl^ex 
to  get  credit  in  (be  former  place  for  a  pound  of  mutton  in  the 
latter,  must  give  five  in  exchange.  Now  the  supply  of  gold  in  it 
country  situated  at  Grvat  Britain  is  at  present  being  necessarily 
fiiute,  its  value  must  of  course  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  same 
manner  by  an  increased  or  diminished  demand. 

But,  says  Mr.  H.  (p.  43.)  "  It  is  said  that  gold  is  dear,  Bank 
notes  cheap;  but  Bank  notes  are  of  the  same  value  as  gold!" 
Tliua  statM,  the  propontion  eertaiqly  appears  absurd;  but  we 
would  jQst  obserre  that  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  followii^;  that 
Bank  notes  bear  their  usn^  proportion  to  the  average  value  of 
go4d,  but  that  gold  has  now  experienced  a  temporary  ris^  of 
price  in  the  home  market  above  that  average. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire, 

Q.  Into  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  value.  *  This  is  assert- 
ed in  the  Report  to  be  the  excessive  issue  of  Bank  paper  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  excess  in  the  whole  amount  of  our  cur- 
rency (See  Rep.  and  Mr.  H.  passim.).  Now  it  is  very  certain 
that  such  a  caase,  if  founded  tn  fact,  would  produce  die  effect 
stscrA>ed  to  it.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  the  same  effect  might 
eqwdly  arue  from  other  causes.  If  the  rate  of  exchange  be  <a< 
it  wtU  6e  fresenthf  shewn  to  he  in  font)  very  mueh  ^unst  this 
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country^  in  consequeace  of  :the  great  escess  of  payments  which 
it  has  to  make  abroad,  beyond  those  which  it  has  to  receive  from 
thence;  aod  if,  from  the  state  of  commercial  r^;ulattous  on  the 
continent,  where  the  demand  against  us  exis^,  bullion  must  of 
necessity  be  exported  to  pay  the  balance  to  a  larger  amount  tlian 
usual  in  proportion  to  the  whole  debt ;  then  the  demand  for  bul- 
lion at  home  will  of  course  very  much  raise  its  pnce  as  a  com- 
modity. But  it  will  leave  (as  we  think)  all  other  commodities, 
and  the  paper  or  currency  representing  them,  of  the  same  rela- 
tive value  with  each  other,  and  with  the  original  and  average 
price  of  gold*,  which  they  bore  before  this  temporary 'and  extra- 
ordinary rise  in  the  latter  took  place:  just  as  a  demand  for  neu> 
tral  ships  in  time  of  war  will  raise  the  price  of  th^  tonnaee, 
althou^  they  are  not  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  the  ships 
of  the  belligerents.  For  example,  suppose  six  pounds  of  wool 
to  be  worth  a  guinea,  or  a  guinea's  worUi  of  com,  wine,  or  other 
commodity,  when  gold  and  general  currency  are  at  par:  a  de 
mand  for  gold  to  export  suddenly  raises  its  price  at  home  a 
seventh  part,  and  5  dwt.  8^  grains  of  gold  bullion  become 
equivalent  to  a  sevcntli  part  more  of  com,  wool,  or  other  com- 
modity ;  may  not  a  seventh  part  more  of  general  currency,  or 
24  shillings  in  paper,  be  also  given  for  the  guinea's  weight  of 
gold,  without  any  injury  to  tlie  state  or  to  the  proprietor  of  the, 
paper?  Twenty-one  shillings  in  currency  or  paper  would  still 
buy  as  much  in  the  market  as  it  would  b^ort,  or  as  the  5  dwt. 
Sx  grains  of  gold  would  have  exchanged  for  before  exti-aoeous 
circumstances  raised  its  price;  and,  strictly  speaking,  currency, 
and  commodities  would  not  be  really  depreciated  or  lowered  in 
value,  but  gold  bullion  would  be  raised  in  value. 

It  is  true,  that  this  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  would,  according- 
U>  the  stated  rules  of  political  eeconomy,  lower  the  price  of  all 
other  commodities  in  the  market,  and  consequently  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fQrce  their  export;  Vvhich  in  ordinary  times  would  restore 
die  rate  of  exchange  and  the  value  of  gold  to  its  original  state. 
But  (omitting  the  considerations  in  the  last  paragraph)  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if  such  difficulties  or  prohibitions  ex- 
isted against  the  athnission  of  these  exports  into  the  place  of 
their  consignment,  as  would  prevent  or  much  diminish  specula- 
tion in  them  in  the  home  market  even  at  any  price  ?  Would  not 
such  violent  interference  with  the  natural  order  of  things  entirely 
prevent  the  remedy.^  Would  not  the  debtor  country,  m  fact,  be 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  either  of  giving  up  all  commercial  con- 
nection with,  or  other  creation  of  debt  to  the  hostile  power,  or 
of  giving  up  its  general  principles,  and  substituting  bullion  in 
^*  Tbc  mrrage  price  of  gold  in  SoEland  is  of  coonc  intended  to  be  exptCMcd  bf 
Ibe  aiK  price.   . 
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exportation  for  the  goofis  which  are  refused^  Turn  the  subject 
in  tuty  poisible  way,  one  of  these  two  conciusioiia  seems  the  in- 
evitable result.  If,  therefore,  ander  these  circunutaaces,  the 
debtor  country  is  resolved  by  iaclinatioD,  or  reduced  by  neces- 
sity, to  create  a  further  balance  of  debt  against  itself  with  the 
creditor  country,  we  confess  that  the  most  eligible  mode  of  set- 
tling the  difference  appears  to  us  to  be  that,  which  still  leaves  to 
the  former  the  power  of  giving  full  scope  to  the  indintry  of  it» 
inhabitants  at  home.  It  is  obvious  that  thia  can  only  be  done 
'  by  the  exportation  of  gold,  and  a  temporary  substitution  of  paper 
currency  in  the  domestic  circulation. 

It  is  also  true  that  gold  then  ceases  for  a  time  to  be  tlie  stand- 
ard  of  value,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  much  more  fluctuating; 
and  inconvenient.  The  standard  being  now,  as  we  cmiceive,  sack 
a  value  in  the  mar/ret  as  would  have  been  represented  by  any 
given  guaiitity  of  gold  expressed  in  coin,  had  no  extraordinaTy 
rite  in  its  price  taken  place,  and  which  is  rum  represented  fy 
paper  r^erriag  to  such  a  value.  Some  may  be  di^>osed  to  assert 
diat  6iis  is  no  standard  at  all.  But  in  truth,  perhaps,  it  is  fixii^ 
the  standard  hi  public  opinion.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Bo- 
sanquet  says  on  this  subject: 

"  If  a  pound  note  be  the  denontinalum,  tt  will  of  course  be  asked 
vh&t  is  the  atandardf  The  question  is  not  easy  of  solution.  But, 
eonsidering  the  hi^h  proportion  which  the  dealings  between  govern- 
ment and  the  pubhc  bear  to  the  general  circulation,  it  is  probBbls- 
the  standard  may  be  ibund  in  those  transactions ;  and  it  seems  not 
man  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  standard  value  of  a  one  pound 
MU  Biay  be  the  interest  of  33L  6s.  Bd.  3  per  cent  stock,  than  that 
such  standard  has  reference  to  a  metal  of  which  ntne  re.ioains  in 
oireidtttion,  and  of  which  the  annual  suppW,  even  as  a  commodity, 
does  not  amount  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the  foreign  axpenees  of 
goTcramsnt  in  cme  year."     (B.  p.  123.) 

Wc  pretend  not  to  be  the  advocates  for  the  coavenioice  or 
^igibility  of  any  of  these  as  the  standard  of  mlve.  Indeed,  we 
COBfesB  that  Mr,  Bosanquet's  speculation  on  the  subject  appears 
to  (W  ratber  fanciful.  It  is  a  nice  and  difficult  tfvestion;  and  al- 
ihougfa  wc  think  our  own  explanation  not  unaatisfectory,  ow 
wish  to  throw  all  possible  light  upon  it  induces  us  to  8ubj<Hi) 
an  ofHiuon  which  we  have  received  firom  a  friend,  to  whom  the 
utmost  deference  is  due  on  subjects  of  this  nature.  "  If  (as  I 
think)  tbe  standard  of  value,  previously  to  the  Bank  Restriction 
Bill,  was  the  pound  sterling  in  legal  gold  or  silver  coin,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  say  at  what  time  it  ceased  to  be  so.  Not  when 
Ae  price  of  commoditieg  roae;— 410/  when  the  ^chai^e  turned 
agaitutvs;—N«f  when  bullion  rose  above  tbe  mint  price;  because 
all  these  circumstances  might  occur,  and  have  occuncd^  whUe 
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dtfrBaok  wBs-paying  in  specie.  In  short,  I  believe  it  to  be 
equally  the  sUuda/d  ^till,  and  that  the  di^culty  lies  in  applying 
otter  objects  to  that  staod&rd,  and  in  ascertaining  that  the  lepr^ 
MBtalive  corrency  still  conforms  to  it." 

Mow  we  think  that  if  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  this  opinion  with  that  which  w«  have  ourselves  given, 
diey  will  perceive  a  sufficient  agreement  between  them  to  come 
to  Bomethu^  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  They  may,  peihap^ 
be  disposed  to  agree,  that  the  Btan(&rd  of  value  is  m  fact  the 
pound  sterling  of  legal  coin;  but  that,  from  the  general  absence 
of  such  coin,  this  standard  ^can  be  set  up  only  Jn  Ae  imagioatiou, 
or,  as  we  have  veutured  to  observe,  in  the  public  opimon. 
Whether  the  standard,  howiiver,  to  which  our  paper  cu^ency  is 
referred  be  good  or  bad,  we  still  contend  for  the  7iecestiljf  ^  tht 
caie,  which  our  reasoning  in  a  precedii^  paragraph*,  ifjownded 
m/act,  seeoiB  -to  demonstrate. 

The  next  en<|uiry,  therefore,  is  as  to  the  nutter  of /act:  and 
the  question  appears  to  be  this.  Since  either  cause,  vis,  eiceas 
in  the  issue  of  paper  currency  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  extraordi- 
nary rise  in  the  price  (rf  gold  on  the  other,  is  suliicieat  to  ac- 
count for  the  diSerence  in  value  between  gold  and  paper;  to 
which  will  facts  warrant  us  in  ascribing  itf  'llie  great  difference 
took  place  about  two  years  ago,  and  has  continued  to  this  time. 
WemHst,  therefore,  Ist,  Ascertain  whether  the  issue  of  paper  ju^t 
previous  to,  and  during  that  period,  has  exceeded  the  fair  wants 
of  the  mercliant,  manufacturer,  and  farmer;  and  whether  any 
-reasonable  proof  _has  been  adduced  of  the  actual  existence  of 
«Bch  excess  f  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  we  must  in<|uire,  2(Uy, 
Whether  the  rate  of  exchange,  in  consequence  of  the  balance  of 
payments,  be  not  reaUy  as  well  as  nominally  against  England, 
and  whether  an  absolute  necessity  does  not  exist  for  a  conti-mud 
exportation  of  Imllian  to  pay  the  difference,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
had  at  almost  any  price  for  the  purpose  i' 

Ist.  What  have  been  the  increased  demands  for  paper  curren<^ 
in  ifae  last  two  years  compared  with  its  supply?  In  the  fii-gt 
place,  the  8pe«»e  withdrawn  Irom  circulation  has  amounted  to  a 
luge  stun,  certainly  not  less  than  several  milliwis.  It  is  auknow- 
let^ed  at  Amsterdam  that  not  less  than  two  millions  of  guioMs 
were  coined  in  Holland  into  ducats  in  the  year  t809  only.  Next, 
Ae  real  value  of  our  exports  in  180g  exceeded  the  average  of 
the  foar  |H«ce«Ung  years  by  thirtem  millions:  of  this  eicess  a 
large  proportion  consisted  of  Britbh  manu^ctares ;  and  althoogh 
such  of  uieae  as  were  consigned  to  the  continent  but  very  par- ' 
tiaUy  arrived  at  dieir  destioBtion,  yet  to  nianaiacture-and  etpoit 
them  required  curi-ency  and  capital. ' 
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The  number  of  uiclosure  and  canal  acts  in  1809  >"<)  1810 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty.  Tbe  produce  of  the  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  has  been  gradually  increasing.  In  1810  the 
Customs  exceeded  their  produce  in  1809  by  a  million: — the 
Excise,aprincipalcriterionofinternaI  prosperity, by  I,l70,000l. 
The  Stamps  produced  an  increase  of  300,0001.,  and  the  wh<de 
surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  I80C)  was  4,448,7191-  14& 
4|d.rwhile  ^at  of  1810  was  7,652,0981.  and  a  fraction,  malcing 
a  total  excess  above  the  estimated  produce  of  the  taxes  of  more 
than  twelve  millions  sterling  in  two  years. 

These  are  pretty  solid  proofe  of  increased  internal  industry, 
and  consequently  of  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  circulatii^ 
medium;  and  we  apprehend  that  the  currency  which  supplies  it 
cannot  be  deemed  the  part  that  it  excessive.  We  may,  however, 
add  what  b  obvious  to  the  senses  of  every  man  who  travels  about 
the  country;  that  canals  are  cutting  in  every  direction,  and  new 
ones  constantly  projected;  that  immense  improvements  are  daily 
set  on  foot  by  capital  laid  out  on  old  inclosed  lands,  in  draining, 
embanking,  &c.  or  in  useful  or  ornamental  buildings. .  Opera- 
tions that  give  comfort  and  sustenance  to  thousands  during  their 
progress,  and  most  of  which,  when  completed,  will  afford  enjoy- 
ment to  our  posterity,  long  after  the  temporary  question  con- 
cerning the  currency  which  promoted  them  shall  have  ceased  to 
agitate  men's  minds.  All  these,  of  course,  require  at  present  a 
proportionate  addition  of  currency  to  circulate  their  produce,  or 
pay  the  wages  of  the  labour  employed  upon  them*. 

To  supjily  this  deficiency,  and  these  demands,  the  Bank  has 
issued  an  additional  quantity  of  notes,  to  the  amount  of  about 
2,500,0001.;  nearly  1,300,0001.  of  which  being  small  notes,  are 
intended  to  replace  in  part  the  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation 
in  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  About  one  hundred  and 
thirty  new  country  banks  have  been  established,  many  of  whose 
notes  (being  small  notes)  are  of  course  intended  to  replace  \Saa 
coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the  country  districts.  TTie 
old  establi^ed  country  banks  have  also  in  some  d^ree  increased 
their  issues.  But  great  mistakes  have  been  propagated  with 
respect  to  the  total  increase  of  country  paper  currency.  'Hie 
Report  (p.  28,  S9.)  has  slated  as  a/aci,  that  the  issue  of  country 


*  We  think  it  oxoatuj  hen  lo  remind  our  letden,  ttut  although  an  incresM  in 
ihe  total  amonni  of  the  cunciic;of  a  counny,  the  quantii]'  of  commodiciei  lo  be 
circuliied  bj  it  tcmaiiUDg  the  nine,  does  cerainly  dimioish  the  ealoe  oF  thai  Cutt 
•ency ;  y«,  by  parity  of  ntioning,  a  coirciponding  increase  ijf  6»M  leaves  thing* 
jiul  as  the;  were  before.  The  tame  relative  quantily  of  currency  and  commodi- 
ties continued  for  tttaen  yiari  after  Oa  Bank  Reitrkliaii,  without  altering  the  rale  of 
Cicbange,  or  mateiiatly  nising  Ihe  value  of  bullion ;  efiecis  which  only  occurrei] 
trhon  Mtr  tauta  Mtnatid  tiffficieit  (u  we  aball  KeJ  lo  account  fbi  them. 
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paper  experienced  in  the  year  ending  lOdi  October,  1309,  an 
increase  of  3,095,340).;  and  it  asserts  aa  an  invariable  pn'nc^f, 
that  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  paper  will 
be  followed  by  a  corresponding  one  in  that  of  the  country  banks : 
— "The  foundation  being  enlat^ed,  the  superstructure  admits 
a  proportionate  extenston."  (Rep.  p.  28.)  Mr.  Bosanquet  ap- 
pears to  us  so  completely  to  disprove  ^efact  and  confute  the 
principle,  that  we  must  give  the  passage  at  length. 

"  Referring  to  documents  received  from  the  stamp-office,  the  Re- 
port states  that  in  I8O9  the  number  of  stamps  on  notes  re-issuable 
m  the  iclaues  between  2/.  2f.  and  20J.  alone,  mdicate  on  an  average 
calculation  an  increased  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  3,005,3401. 
beyond  that  of  I8O8 ;  whence  they  infer  an  increased  circulatifm  to 
tliat  extent.     The  statement  is  given  thus :— - 

**  Number  of  country-bank  notes  exceeding  3/;  2f.  each  stamped 
in  the  years  ending  lOtb  October  1806)  and  lOth  October  I8O9. 
1808.  1609. 

Exceeding  2/.  2t.  and  not  exceeding  Si.  St.  666,07 ll^-g22,o;3l. 
Exceeding  5l.  St,  and  not  exceeding  20l.  lQ8,4?3l. — 380,006/. 
Averaging  the  first  class  at  5/.  and  tee  second  at  lO^.  the  stated  re- 
sult b  produced.  Considering  the  authority  from  whence  the 
statement  proceeds,  there  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  one  reader  in  a 
hundred  who  has  doubted  its  feimess,  or  the  justness  of  its  ap- 
^ication ;  yet  I  am  bound  to  impeach  both.  £xtracting  from  the 
doGunients  of  the  stamp-office  a  similar  comparative  statement  for 
the  years  ISOS,  I6O6,  and  I6O9,  it  will  stand  thus:— 

IBOS.  1806.  I8O9. 

^.^ifiS-  r.r}«».«»-^n.«'.-.e«.oo& 

*'  Adopting  the  calculation  oT  the  Committee  it  will  be  found  that 
the  increased  circulation  in  iBOd.  beyond  that  of  ISOS  is  513,000/1 
IK  THREE  TEABS,  instead  of  3,095,000  in  A  siNOLE  YEAR;  andthii 
it  the  fair  mode  Qfcomparuon:  for  the  Report  states  that  these  notes 
■re  RB-issuABLB  FOR  THREE  TEARS;  those  issucd  in  18O6  are 
tkereforereiumdia  IS09,  as  those  of  1805  are  in  iSOB.  The  of- 
ptgatt  itue  of  the  two  years  18O8  and  I8O9  it  lett  tJian  that  of  1605 
and  1806  by  115,477  stamps,  equal  to  77S,OOOL" 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact.  We  proceed  to  the 
justness  of  the  principle. 

"  Had  the  statement  been  i  feir  and  correct  one,  it  would  yet 
have  been  inapplicable  to  the  case,  (of  proving  the  issues  of  countrr 
paper  to  iiurease  in  proportion  to  that  of  Bank  of  England  notes.) 
Antecedently  to  June  160()  no  increase  had  taken  place  in  the 
amount  of  Bank  (of  England)  notes  beyond  the  circulation  of 
-1808 ;  yet  it  appears  by  toe  return  ftom  'the  stamp-office,  No.  S3, 
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tliat  the  increased  deflund  for  stamps  alluded  to  by  the  Caminittee 
tooV  place  in  the  latter  end  of  IGOB  and  begiDoing  of  I809,"  (when 
the  current  coin  fint  began  to  6nd  ita  way  abroad  in  lar^ 
quantities)  "  and  that,  as  the  issue  of  Bank  (of  England)  notes  u- 
creased  between  July  180()  and  May  I81U,  the  issue  of  stamps  for 
country  notes  moleriaUji  diminished. 

*'  Number  of  stamps  of  the  classes  before  Stated  issued  in  the 
foUo.wing  quarters. 

In  uie  quarter  ending  Jan.  5,  I8O9  -  *G5,07\ 
April  5,  •  -  •  324,008 
July  5,    -    -■  -    371,960 

l,l6l/)39 

"  Between  July  I80g  and  May  1 810  the  amount  of 
Bank  (of  England)  notes  increased  from  18  to  XI 
millions.  He  issue  of  stamps  ftr  country  notes  (of 
the  same  classes)  mu 

In  tke  quarter  ending  Oct.  1609  -  221,719 
Jan.  -  -  -  284,658 
April    -     -     -     262,369 

768,741 


Issue  less  in  the  last  three  quarters  •  3g3,297 
which  would  imply  a  nduetimt  in  the  eountry  circulation,  so  ftr  ■■ 
the  evidence  of  the  stamps  goes,  of  2.600,OOOL  during  the  period 
in  which  the  Bank  circulation  wat  incrrattd  very  nearly  to  the  soaw 
amomt :  had  this  fact  been  noticed  by  the  Committee,  it  might  f»- 
haps  have  led  them  to  inquire,  whether  the  Bank  DirMtors  could 
trace  tiieir  ittcreated  itme  to  any  cause  connected  with  the  dimmMtitm 
of  country  bank  notes."  Mr.  B.  p.  80,  et  aeq. 

We  do  not  hesitate  indeed  to  qualify  the  connectioa  supposed 
in  the  Report,  between  an  increase  of  Bank  of  Et^and  ootet 
and  country  bank  notes,  as  nothing  less  than  a  NOTOBlOlis 
£RROB,  (p.  79)-  We  consider  the  mode,  in  which  tliis  error  is 
stated  as  an  infallible  truth  in  the  Report,  to  be  peculiarly  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  will  serve  to  shew  htm  tlic 
necessi^  of  the  caution  which  we  ventured  to  Foconaneiid  ■■ 
the  general  character  of  the  Report  given  at  die  outset  of  ttna  mt- 
ticle.  The  same  observation  also  applies  to  Mr.  Huskisaon.  Let 
any  one  refer  to  p.  28  of  the  Report  (folio  edition)  ^so  to  p. 
39,  40.  of  Mr.  H.'s  pamphlet,  and  consider  the  appearance  of 
logical  precision,  and  the  imposing  phrases  drawn  from  the  po- 
litical oeconomists  in  which  tAe  statement  is  made.  Nothiqg  in 
Adam  Smilh,  or  Sir  James  Steuart,  has  a  more  plausible  or 
correct  appearance:  and  we- will  venture  to  assert  that  until  Mr. 
B.^hewed  its  entire  fallacy  in  fact  and  principle,  it  was  generaUy 
recMved  as  a  very  conclusive  piece  of  argumenL  A  ]Haio  atam 
who  had  ventur^  to  dbabt  toe  fact  dius  suppoaed  to  be  coo- 
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elusive^  proved  by  speculative  reawmu^  would'liave  been  very 
roi^hly  handled  by  the  gentlemen  who  piqoe  Uienuelves  on  the 
immrsal  application  and  infallibility  of  the  theorems  of  poli- 
tical cecoBomy.  Yet  a  point  blank  ihot  or  two,  by  no  means  pro- 
jected from  ordnance  of  an  extraordinary  calibre,  serves  to 
Matter -into  atoms  the  shewy  "  superstructure,"  and  the  "  found- 
ation" being  completely  removed,  we  trust  diat  there  will  be  a 
"  proportmuiie"  difficulty  in  re-establishing  the  building.     . 

Having  given  this  complete  refutation  of  the  fact  and  prin-'^ 
ciple  advanced  by  the  Committee,  (the  latter  of  which  we  nuut 
beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  for  a  future  occasion,)  we  think 
ourselves  authorized  to  carry  an  addition  of  coimtry  paper  to  the 
amount  of  between  5  and  600,000,  to  the  iacreased  cuxulation 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  last  two  years.  Within  that  period  no 
improved  modes  of  any  importance  appear  to  have  bees  iu- 
vented"  for  settling  the  balance  between  merchants  and  bankers, 
without  the  intervention  of  currency*;  though  some  increased 
accommodation  must  certainly  have  been  given:  for  rt  seems 
barely  possible  that  the  portion  of  increase  in  the  general  cur^ 
rency,  which  a  fair  consideration  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
and  extract  would  establish,  could  have  been  otherwise  suffi- 
cjeot  for  the  various  wants  and  employment  of  the  industrious 
part  of  the  community.  So  far  has  it  been  from  running  into 
excess. 

Still  miwedirectproofof  this  feet,  however,  is  not  wanting.  It 
appears  Irom  pp.  86,  BQ,  of  Mr.  fi.'s  pani{^let,  that  the  amount 
of  oar  currency,  which  in  1793  was  about  equal  to  the  aum, 
annually  paid  in. taxes  to  the  revenue,  is  now,  exclusive  of  country 
paper,  equal  to  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  thai  sum-  That 
Mr.  B.'s  calculation  in  this  respect  is  correct  appears  plain,  if 
we  consider  that  the  payments  on  the  consolidated  fund  and  war 
taxes  in  1S10  amounted  to  63  millions,  about  three  times  the 
greasiest  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes.  To  which  must  be 
added  the  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer  on  loans.  At  the  same  time 
the  mcreaaedpriceofeveryarticle  of  subsistence  evidently  requires 


*Thcbu)kcT>  aeltliag-house,  abonl  nhich  ao  much  ii  lud  in  the  Report  u  of  ■ 
•OS  BBwnfipii,  (>ce  p.  26,)  hai  beca  ntabiished  3$  jait:  i  trifling;  iraprareiiieot  in 
the  mode  of  settling  the  accouou  look  pUce  a  few  jtan  ago.  It  appetn  frota  the 
nidcnce  of  Mr.Thoinai,  that  48  btnktri  xoid  theii  cUtki  attj  evening  lo  tliit 
boaw:  thU  the  average  amount  of  the  drafts  (bey  iaily  biiog  Ibitticr  hfiiB-  mii- 
Ihmt-mm  kumirtd  Ihuiand  fttmdi!  A  general  inteichange  of  ilic  diafii  drawn 
■poB  cKfabanker  (akci  place,  and  the  average  balance  lemaining  to  be  paid  in 
&nlLiMo  is  about  320,000' ;  except  Upon  pic licular  day;,  inch  u  settling  daji  at 
flie  Slock  Ixchange  and  India  prompts,  wFlen  the  balance  ti  abgul  500,000^  But 
Aea  ilK  ili^  amoant  of  the  drafis  i«  about JbttrMmmiZ/ww'  Wkua  iMttmar 
tbe  Hnnciiont  of  ilw  owtropolit ! 
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R  hiTger  nomnwl  curreocy  to  circulate  it.  Moreover,  in  p.  1^ 
et  sea.  (Mr.  B.)  ^next  is  a  passage  too  lcM>g  for  insertioii  in 
this  place,  which  gives  fair  ground  for  concludi^,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  present  circulating  currency  of  Great  Biitain 
scarcely  exceefis  that  which  existed  in  1793. 

We  cannot  resist  the  claim  upon  our  impartiality  which  one 
odier  passage  of  Mr.  B.'s  on  this  subject  lias  for  insertion  at 
length.  It  seems  to  shew  that  accvrding  to  ike  past  and  present 
practice  of  the  merchants  and  of  the  Bank,  the  latter  catmat 
pMsibbf  mainiam  an  excess  of  their  paper  in  circulation. 

"  Tliere  exists  in  thS'  commercial  world  that  degree  of  dinn- 
dhiation  to  discount  at  the  Bank,  which  leads  every  man  to  recur  to 
his  t>atiker  for  assistance  before  he  sends  his  paper  to  the  Bank ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  banker  does  not  allow  a  respectable  customer 
to  ^  to  the  Bank  for  accommodation,  whilst  he  can  with  any  con- 
vemence  furnish  it  himself.  This  is  in  some  measure  matter  of 
feeling  on  both  sides;  and  not  only  soi  for  the  Bank  advances 
money  ou  bills  of  a  particular  description  onl^,  and  is  undeviating 
in  its  adherence  to  rules  and  even  to  rorms;  neither  does  it  take  bilb 
as  a  security  for  money  to  be  repaid  at  the  will  of  Uie  borrower,  aa 
bankers  do;  but  aesumes  the  property  in  the  bills,  deducting  disk 
count  for  the  whole  term  unexpired;  so  that  a  party  wanting  monej 
for  B  week  must  pay  two  months  interest  for  it,  if  he  have  no  bills  at 
shorter  date  to  offer, 

*'  I  have  already  shewn  with  what  de^pree  of  rapidity  money  finds 
its  level  among  the  bankers  in  London;  and  it  results  therefore  as  a 
general  inference,  that  whilst  tliere  is  money  unemployed  to  spare 
m  the  city,  discounters  of  the  first  class  will  not  present  thems^vei 
at  the  Bank :  this  statement  will  lead,  I  apprehend,  to  an  explanation 
of  the  answer  of  the  Directors  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee,  as 
to  any  rale  by  which  they  regulate  their  issues  of  notes,  so  as  to  pre* 
vent  excess, 

"So  long  as  tiie  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  not 
more  than  the  parties  holding  them  are  wtOing  to  retain  in  tlieir 
hands  unemployed,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  making  their  daily  paynnenta, 
there  is  obvioutlg  no  eictu  of  that  description  which  influences  the 
price  of  commodities.  When  the  amount  goes  beyond  this  the 
surplus  instantly  fastens  on  the  best  bills,  and  most  eligible  oovem- 
ment-securities,  chiefly  on  tlie  first ;  and  the  effect  even  of  a  Ten 
small  surplus  will,  (whilst  it  continue^,!  be  surprisingly  great.  If  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  discounter  who  has  occasion  to  pay  money 
to  the  revenue  boards,  or  to  tlie  Bank,  the  notes  are  cancelled,  ana 
the  excess  removed.  If  otherwise,  the  same  sum  of  50,000/.  mw 
pass  successively  through  the  hands  of  every  banker  in  Lomfoanf- 
Btreet,  and  absorb  in  its  passage  all  the  best  bills  in  the  market  to  . 
an  unlimited  amount;  for  if  A.  a  merchant  borroiv  it  of  B.  a  banker, 
he  immediately  pays  it  awav  to  C,  who  deposits  it  withoit  loss  of 
time,  (indeed,  as  I  obaerved  before,  he  never  withdraws  it,},  with  the 
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same,  or  other  btnlcers.  But  however  often  diii  troDKction  talie* 
j>1ftce  diuiog  the  da^,  it  makes  no  real  reduction  in  the  supposed 
excess  of  notes,  whidi  will  be  as  superabundant  ailer  the  last  dis- 
count it  has  effected  as  before  the  first.  But  the  case  will  be  speedily 
altered;  the  demand  for  discounts  at  the  Bank  is  ditninisheo  on  tie 
marrom  to  the  extent  of  the  multiplied  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  excesf,  whilst  its  calls  on  the  public  for  the  payment  of  diccount«d 
bills  falling  due  is  undiminished. 

**  The  redundancjr  of  notes  reverti  therefore,  (and  in  mere  duw  « 
4ae  proportkm,  which  accounts  for  some  of  the  e&cts  Aequsntlf 
•experieaced,)  to  the  Bank,  aore  beii^  paid  in  than  are  taken  owt* 
and  the  amount  in  circulation  is  dinunisoed. 

"  The  recurrence  of  a  demand  for  notes  by  the  first  class  of  di^ 
counters,  ftbose  which  tba  Directors  distinguish  as  solid  paper  for 
real  transactions,)  will  indicate  atonce  theaDBtemont  of  tbe  excess: 
and  it  does  ^pear  to  me  that  the  rule  which  th«  Directors  have 
Mated  is  a  sufficient  one. 

"  Tile  effectual  and  rapid  operation  of  this  controul  over  Ae  Bank 
issBBs  reoenes  satiafiustor^  illustration,  by  reierence  to  the  amount 
«f  Bank  notes  in  wculatioB  at  the  periods  immediately  preciediBg 
and  foUoiwing  lite  issue  of  divideinla ;  the  increased  circuladoa 
«riuBg  ttota  an  issue  on  each  of  tbess  occasions  of  upwards  sf  five 
toiUioos  beif^  KilUa  a  twrp  /e»  d^  faardly  jnrcttitiMf,  (Qu.  ptr- 
cqHUJefJ 

"  In  Apnl,  1800,  for  instance^  immediately  precadiig 
Uie  payment  of  the  dividends,  the  amount  of  notes  of 
Si.  and  upwards  was  ....  J3,OO0,Qap 

"  SobseqneDtly  to  the  1 1th  April  an  issue  took  place 
of  four  millions,  yet  on  the  7th  of  May  the  amount  in 
drcidatioa  was  tmly  ....         I3,l00,00t> 

**ODlbe  7tb  Jiuy,aflerUie  quarterly  payment  had 
been  made  to  the  Bank,  and  wl4n  the  circulation  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  amouiA  of  notes  above  SL  was    -      I2fi00fi00 

"And  of  the  issne  of  seven  isiUionsbeliwefiB  the  Hill 
and  the  ead  of  the  montii,  no  evidence  a^ieared  on 
the  7tb  of  August  beyond  a  circulation  of  -      13,10(^000 

"  It  is  observable,  that  although  the  Jasuary  and  July  dividends 
exceed  by  three  millions  those  of  the  other  quarters,  there  is  no 
ftremabU  difference  in  the  period  within  which  the  drculuion  is 
reduced  within  the  average  amount."     (B.  pp.57  etseq.) 

IliB  passage,  bendes  the  curious  aod  detailed  account  it  ex- 
UMb  xa  cwmnercial  coatrivmce  and  acoonHiMlstiaQ  n  ifae 
owlropelis,  Menu  not  only  ceachissw  on  tbe  inject  of  exoeas, 
bttt  ckariy  shews  the  iatihty  of  the  diiliDctiofl  attempted  to  be 
act  i^  botww  thM  port  4if  the  Bank  paper  whic^  is  issued  as 
capital,  and  that  which  continues  circulating  as  currenty.  With- 
out entering  minutely  into  Uie  grounds  of  the  distinction,  it  is 
safficient  to  observe,  ikvt  tf  any  paper  is  issued  as  capital,  which 
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when  it  is  thrown  into  circulation  aa  currenq/  is  found  to  be 
superabundant,  the  excess  immediately  reverts  to  the  Bank. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  proofs  of  the  actual  excess  of 
currency  the  report  and  its  abettors  have  to  oppose  to  this  mass 
of  evidence.  Sxtensive  bankruptcies  and  many  abortive  specu- 
lations P  True,  they  have  occurred.  But  considering  die  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  it  seems  scarcely  re^ 
sonable  to  ascribe  any  large  portion  of  either  to  the  facilities 
afforded  to  desperate  adventure  by  an  abundant  currency.  Our 
merchants  have  been  violently  excluded  from  all  their  accu»< 
tomed  channels,  and  many  of  their  accustomed  markets ;  and 
have  been  obliged  to  open  for  themselves  new  sources  and  chan- 
nels of  commerce  at  their  own  risk.  Many  have  succeeded,  and 
have  thereby  benefited  their  country  as  well  as  themselves. 
Some,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have  failed ;  and  (however 
the  expression  may  excite  a  smile)  are  sufferers  in  their  countiy'i 

.  cause.  For  it  has  been  both  directly  and  indirectly  benefited  by 
their  speculations.  To  consider  that  as  excess  which  tas  en- 
abled enterprizing  men  to  explore  these  new  r^tons,  is  to  check 
the  spirit  which  has  made  England  what  it  is,  and  which'  for  th« 
benefit  of  mankind  has  always  animated  British  merchants. 

'  That  some  adventurers  have  speculated  partly  on  fictitious 
capitals,  and  that  some  paper  currehcy  founded  on  little  or  no 
capital  exists,  we  pretend  not  to  deny ;  if  it  be  capable,  (as 
perhaps  it  is,*)  of  any  other  check  than  what  the  sufferings. and 
example  of  the  imprudent  speculators  afford,  such  check  should 
certainly  be  applied.  But  to  argue  from  a  Iridti^  and  partial 
abuse  against  the  fair  use  of  an  object,  is  too  trite  to  require 
further  comment. 

What  other  proofs  are  offered  of  the  excess  of  paper  cur- 
rency i  We  can  discover  none  but  these  two ;  first  the  high  price 
of  buUioa  in  the  home  market,  and  ne^f t  the  lowstate  of  the 
leontinental  exchanges :  they  are  alleged  as  proofs,  because 
they  are  bodi  asserted  to  arise  from  such  excess,  and  not  to  be 
ascribable  to  any  other  cause.  This  brings  us,  tlierefore,  to  oUr 
second  and  principal  consideration,  viz, 

8dly._  Whether  the  rate  of  exchange,  in  consequence  of  the 
balance  of  debt  and  of  payments,  be  not  reaily  as  well  as  nomi- 
Molly  very  much  against  England,  and  whether  an  absolute  neces- 
sity do  not  exut  for  a  constant  export  of  hullion  to  pay  die  di^ 
ference  ?  For,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  evident,  if  these  facts 
are  so,  that  neither  the  high  pri^e  of  bullion  in  the  home  market 
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por  the  low  state  of  contineDtal  exchai^eB  could  be  caused  by 
an  excess  In  paper  currency,  but  are  to  be  ascribed  to.  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances 

Hie  exchao^  with  the  continent  of  Europe  is  allowed  on  all* 
hands  to  have  been  about  15  per  cent^  gainst  Great  Britain,  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  precMing  the  date  of  the  Report;  and  we 
think  it  may  be  concluded,  indeed  it  is  admitted  also,  that  the 
enlginalc&uae  of  the  depression,  aa  far  as  it  is  reai,  u  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  enemy's  severe  penat  decrees  gainst  our  com^ 
merce,  which  he  had  shortly  before  begun  effectually  to  enforce. 
Now  it  is  asserted  that  this  evil  would  soon  have  remedied  itself 
had  specie  been  the  foundation  of  our  currency ;  inasmuch  aa 
more  than  one  half,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  depression,  is  nominal, 
^nd  arises  from  the  difference  in  value  between  our  currency  and 
bullion,  which  is  now  the  foundation  of  alleschange  transactions. 
The  remaining  7  per  cent,  it  is  said,  would  soon  have  rectified 
itself  by  a  forced  export  of  commodities. 

The  mode  in  which  these  propositions  are  attempted  to  be 
made  out  is  as  follows :  and  we  beg  the  reader's  particular  atteiH 
tion  to  them. 

It  is  said,  (see  Rep.  pp.  10.  15.  and  Mr.  H.  pp.  51.  52.) 
that  the  real  depression  of  the  exchange  can  never  exceed  for 
any  length  of  time  the  expence  of  transporting  bullion  from  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor  country ;  (this  expence  from  England  to  the 
continent  is  about  7  per  cent)  in  fact,  that  it  will  scarcely  ever 
sinksolowas  to  make  it  worth  while  to  transport  bullion.  For  if  a 
balance  of  debt  is  owing  from  o]ie  coun^  to  another,  from 
Ei^land  to  the  continent  for  example,  it  wfll  be  settled  with- 
out such  transmission  in  the  following  manner.  The  exbtence  of 
,ihe  unfavourable  balance  will,  of  course,  cause  bills  upon  Eng- 
land to  be  offered  for  s^e  in  the  markets  of  the  continent  to  aa 
e;^tent  which  exceeds  the  demand  for  them.  "  Their  price,  like 
that  of  any  other  article  under  similar  circunutaaces,  must  fall ; 
and  the  exchange,  which  we  will  suppose  to  have  been  before  at 
par,  will  of  course'  turn  gainst  England.  But  to  this  fall  there 
are  limits  in  the  competition  of  the  buyers ;  this  competitioB 
commences  as  goonas  diose  bills  are  offered  at  such  a  price  as 
enables  the  buyer  to  use  the  credit  which  he  obtains  in  cjigland 
by  the  purchase  of  such  a  bill,  either  as  ihe  means  of  paying  for 
goods  for  which  he  has  already  contracted,  or  of  buying  others 
for  exportation,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  profitable  employment  for 
the  capital  engaged  in  the  transaction."  (Mr.  H.  p.  50.)  "  In 
proportion  a»  these  bills  are  bought  at  a  greater  difference  below 
par,  is  .any  holder  of  thun  enabled  to  buy  goods  cheaper  in 
England ;"  and  as  the  goods  are  bought  for  exportation,  "  ai] 
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nnfstoanble  conns  of  eufan^  opantM  u  «  bouMy  upon  alf 
•iports,  and  «  tax  upon  all  imports,  by  the  joint  *)>erati«i  of 
which,  ID  all  ordioary  cases,  tcitkout  OTiy  ^raiuntt»«>n  of  buUioit, 
die  real  exchange  is  broi^ht  back  to  its  pah,  and  probably  rises 
above  it."  (Mr.  H.  p.  58.)  The  balance  of  paymentt  ^BreSort 
as  fooaded  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  is  a  tnere  chimera,  "  trade 
bong  only  an  exchai^  of  equivalents."  Neither  is  it  more  real 
m  cue  «/'  a  dtht  contracted  for  any  service  performed,  or  other 
eonsideratioD,  as  it  will  then  be  settled  by  the  purchase  of  de- 
preciated bills,  and  subsequently  of  goods  for  exportation  in  the 
manner  iust  described.  If,  indeed,  d»B  tall  in  the  real  ekchange 
exceed  tne  expence  of  transmitting  bullion,  some  will  be  ex- 
ported ;  bnt  such  eijiortation  could  never  be  great  in  amount, 
«r  long  in  duration,  uiasmuch  as  it  tends  to  a  rapid  improvemeot 
in  the  excban^  by  forcing  the  exportaticHi,  ana  4iminisbing  die 
importation  of  all  other  goods. 

"  The  principle  and  its  applicadon  are  the  same,  whether  we  con> 
tem^te  onlr  one  transaction,  or  embrace  the  acgregate  resuh 
of  eO  the  di^rent  transactions  in  trade,  and  of  all  subsidies  and 
government  expenditure  abroad  on  the  one  hand,  and  pajrments  to 
be  made  here  on  the  other,  as  well  as  all  other  causes  and  specula- 
tions influencing  the  bill-market  on  both  sides  of  the  water." 
(Mr.  H.  p.  »3.} 

Such  are  briefly  the  arguments  adduced,  and  they  evidently 
arrange  themselves  under  three  heads.  The  difference  between 
the  rwl  and  nominal  exchange ;  die  restoration  of  the  exchange 
to  par  by  the  export  of  goods ;  and  the  inference  drawnfrom  tku 
last-mentmted  proposition,  that  no  extraordinary  demand  for  gold 
for  exportation  can  exist. 

Mr.  Blake,  upon  whose  data  the  Committee  and  Mr.  H. 
inplicidy  rely  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  asserts  that  the  nomi- 
nal exchange  is,  "  the  ratio,  iriiich  the  total  amount  of  the 
currency  in  one  countty  bears  to  the  commodities  to  be  cir- 
culated by  it,  compared  with  the  ratio  that  die  currencies  of 
other  countries  bear  to  the  commodities  which  they  are  respect- 
ively employed  to  circulate."  Resting  upon  this  deflulioit,  be 
asserts  that  the  ooontry  where  the  currency  is  in  excess  and  de- 
preciated would  of  course  pay  more  of  it  in  exchoi^  against 
the  undepreciated  currency  of  aootbor ;  and  this  quantum  of  is- 
oresued  nominal  pnment,  (upon  lOOl.  for  example,)  would  be 
juflt  so  much  in  addition  to  that  sum  as  would  procure  credit  for 
a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods  in  the  market  where  dte  cui<- 
TOcy  was  undepreciated.  Tliis  vrill  cost  lOAl.  in  a  country 
-vhen  camuey  tArough  excett  is  depreciated  5  percent  llOl. 
where  10  per  cent,  asd  so  on  :  and  the  nominal  exchange  vrill 
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be  j  or  10  per  cent  i^nst  such  cdttntry.  TTiis  may  evidently 
happen,  although  Ike  r^a/ exchange  arismg  fmm  the  balance  trf* 
paymenta  be  at  par,  or  above  it ;  and  Uie  computed  exchange  u 
the  dtfll«rence  which  is  aciuaUi/  paid,  taking  both  causes  into  con- 
nd««tioD ;  striking  a  balance  if  the  real  exchange  be  in  favour 
of  one  country,  and  the  nominal  exdiange  of  ^  other ;  or 
Sddii^  the  two  sums  together,  should  Ae  i«al  and  nmnbal  ex- 
cbat^e  be  bodi  ia  favour  of  the  same  country. 

Now  with  great  submission,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Blake,  and  comequently  Mr.  H.  and  the  Committee,  have  run  into 
fi^t  errors  on  this  aobject:  they  appear  to  confound  tfie  effect 
which  the  depreciatedcurrency  may  have  upon  die  exchange  yrdh 
die  exchaiwe  itself.  If,  for  instance,  the  exchange  being  at  par  be- 
tween Ei^land  Snd  Hambni^,  and  prices  eqiul  in  die  two  coun- 
tries, pricfesshould  firon  any  intervening  cause  rite  JOpercent.  in 
England,  it  is  not  (we  think)  tme,  diat  an  English  merchant  will 
give  llOl.  for  lOU.  at  Hamburgh,  but  he  will  remit  his  llOl. 
to  Hambordi,  and  purchase  goods  there  worth  1211.  in  England. 
Again,  the  Hamburgh  mncfaent  who  has  a  credit  in  England,  or 
has  Sent  goods  thith^,  will  draw  it  away  in  hills  or  bullion,  and 
not  in  goods ;  add  in  this  mnoner  the  balance  of  payments  will 
be  tamed  against  Engluid  and  the  exchuige  liiir.  But  this  b 
evidently  a  retA  and  not  a  wminal  exchange,  ^d  diis  will  be 
tlw  eaae  in  most  instances  where  the  intercourse  ia  uninterrupted. 
But  when,  ftvm  peculiar  circumstances,  a  rise  of  prices  does 
not  dimini^  exportation,  it  will  raise  the  exchange,  as  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bwing  pointed  out. 

Hie  fulacy  seems  to  be  in  their  erroneonsly  making  buUim, 
without  refCTeoce  to  cwn,  the  measure  of  valoe,  which,  we  believe, 
it  baa  never  been  in  any  country  in  modem  times  except  Cliina. 

Definitioas  are  always  dangerous,  particularly  on  subjects  like 
the  present,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  dispute  their  correctness  l^ 
fltri^tBg  tt^tber  a  few  plaasible  propositions  with  Ae  sem- 
blance  of  scientihc  precision. 

Bot  vre  believe  the  most  correct  as  well  as  the  most  simple  ide« 
of  real  eitjiange  to  be. 

The  ratio  which  die  legal  cturencieB  (of  full  weight  and  fine- 
aem)  of  two  conntries  bear  to  each  odier  in  dieir  reciprocal 
paym«its. 

And  of  the  nominal  exchange. 

The  ratio  expressed  in  the  denominations  of  llieir  respective 
legal  correncies,  which  the  actual  currencies  of  two  countries 
b^  to  each  odier  in  their  reciprocal  payments,  when  the  actual 
currency  of  athn-  Or  hoA  is  depreciated  below  its  legal  standud. 

6tiU,  however,  h  is  evideotdiM  a  real  depreciation  of  currency 
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must  eust  id  that  country  against  which  the  cxislence  of  t 
nogainal  es change  can  be  proved. 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  far  facts  bear  out  the  Coranuttee  id 
their  opinion,  that  circumstances  have  not  condDuallj'  arisen  in 
this  country  and  the  contineut  to  keep  the  real  excliange  against 
England  lower  than  the  expence  of  transmitting  bullion ;  and, 
consequently,  how  far  they  authorise  us  to  assert  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  infer  from  this  civcumstance  the  existence  of  ao 
unfavourable  nominal  exchange.  Mr.  B.  states  (p.  l6.)  that 
from  the  beginning  of  1797  to  the  middle  of  1799,  the  exchange 
between  Hamburgh  and  Great  Britain  was  continually  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  to  an  amount  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  es- 
penee  of  transmitting  gold ;  and  for  eighteen  months  of  the 
time  considerably  more.  "  Vet  this  profit  does  not  appear  to 
have  occasioned  any  considerable  importation  of  gold,  which 
during  this  perid  rose  to  the  mint  price,  although  for  several 
years  before  it  had  nominally  at  least  been  below  it."  In  the 
years  1764  and  176S  a  similar  circumstance,  only  of  a  much 
stronger  nature,  occurred;  (Mr.  B.  p.  17.)  and  again  in  1804 
and  1805  ;  (p.  18.)  and  in  all  these  cases  the  facilities  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  were  much  greater  than  at  preseut.  But 
these  perhaps  may  be  said  to  have  been  "  occasion^  depres- 
sions;' whereas  that  now  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent  hag  been  inferred  by  the  Committee  to  be  pemu- 
nent,  (see  Rep.  passim,)  as  least  so  long  as  the  British  cur- 
rency continues  m  its  present  state.  But  how  is  Uie/orJ? 
It  appears  that,  although  in  the  autumn  of  1S09  the  eadiang« 
against  England  ^tas  eight  per  cent,  lower  than  the  expence  of 
transmitting  bullion ;  yet  from  November  in  that  year  to  the 
tiine  of  presenting  the  Report  in  the  summer  of  1810,  and  ever 
since,  (to  Dec.  IS  10,)  the  improvement  has  been  such,  that  the 
exchange  has  never  been  lower  than  two  per  cent,  beyond  tb* 
expence  of  transmitting  bullion ;  and  all  this  has  happen^ 
notwithstanding  our  paper  currenof  remains  to  the  full  as  ex- 
cessive as  before.  We  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  r^ret, 
"  ihat  the  passage  in  the  Report  referring  to  the  extreme  of  th|i 
lowest  depression  of  the  eschai^e  was  not  expunged,  "as  the 
event  had  proved  it  to  be  one  of  those  letnporary  effects  which 
the  Committee  had  previously  determined  to  disregard."  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  this  improvement  in  th« 
exchange  arose  from  a  temporary  relaxation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  hostile  edicts  against  our  commerce  with  the  coo- 
linent,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  now  produced  Bonaparte's 
famous  burning  decrees;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  th^t 
these  decrees,  by  excluding  British  goods  more  strictly  tha^ 
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%ver  ftvia  the  contin^t,  will  depress  die  eichange  id  the 
same  proportion;  .if,  indeed,  any  course  of  exchange  can  be 
estabh^ied  under  these  circumstances.  O^ee  bought  in  Eng- 
land at  Is.  Sd.  the  pound,  and  exported  to  Heligoland,  is  now 
(Jan.  181 1,)  selling  in  that  bland  at  3d.  the  pound. 

Again,  Mr.  Greffuhle  states  in  his  evidence,  "  that  during 
the  depreciation  of  English  currency  on  the  continent  a  premium 
was  paid  for  it  in  America  in  hard  dottars."  Now  it  is  clear, 
that  unless  the  balance  of  our  trade  and  payments  with  Americk 
Were  so  mitavourable  to  that  country  as  to  absorb  a  great 
nominal  as  well  as  real  exchange,  (which  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,)  a  stronger  proof  than  the  above-mentioned  fact 
ciuinot  be  brought  tluit  our  currency  was  not  depreciated  be- 
low the  average  vahu  of  other  currencies;  for  if  it  were,  "  all 
exchiDges  must  equally  feel  the  effect  of  the  depreciation." 

Such  are  the  grounds  for  concluding,  a  prwri,  that  lio  part 
of  the  unfovourable  exchai^e  which  existed  against  us  could 
be  called  nominal,  as  arising  from  the  real  depreciation  of  our 
cnirency.  'Hie  discussion  of  the  two  remaining  propositions 
will  fortify  this  conclusion,  by  layug  open  the  method  m  which 
the  reiU  exchai^e  was  actua^  depressed  to  so  extraordinary  a 
degree  below  par. 

Now  as  to  the  rvstoration  of  an  unfavourable  exchange  to  par 
in  the  manner  lately  quoted  from  Mr.  HusLisson's  pamphlet,  • 
it  i«  perfiectlV  evident  that  the  wkole force  of  the  argument  con- 
-sists  in  the  supposition,  that  the  holders  of  the  cheaply  purchased 
bills  upon  England  will  be  able  to  procure  for  them  English 
goods,  xaAfreely  to  export  those  gocnb  to  the  continental  mar- 
kets, Hiia  is  the  acknowledged  view  with  which  the  bills  are 
bou^it.  But  after  what  has  been  stated  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  Uiia  article,  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  quite  supernuous 
now  to  enter  into  any  detail  to  shew  the  utter  impossibility 
diat  this  object  cvi  be  accomplished.  Tlie  existing  edicts 
against  our  commerce  must  necessarily,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  strict  execution,  diminish  the  quantity  of  exports  td  the 
continent,  and  indeed  if  they  are  fully  enforced^  altogether  put 
a  stop  to  any  purchases  of  bills  upon  England*,  except  in  die 

■  M[.  Hiukiswin,  in  his  enininatlon  before  tbc  Committee  for  inquiriii|;  inta 
tbe  eipedicion  to  the  Scheldt,  stares  the  iny grtat  diffkulli/  fourd  in  negociating 
billi  upoD  the  continent.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  tloubl  that  if  tlie  purcltaser  of  a 
bill  upon  England  ii  eipoieil,  by  violent  and  tyranniial  laws,  to  the  probable  toia 
of  all  which  be  pucchues  the  bill  to  piQCUie,  be  will  buy  fewer  bill),  and  give 
much  Je»  for  Ihoie  few,  than  he  would  be  disposed  lo  lio  upon  a  mere  con- 
InnpUlion  of  the  ordinary  difftrence  of  exchange  resulting  from  the  state  of  trade 
•ad  baiaitce  of  pBymcnti ;  josl  at  any  other  pradcnl  dealer  would  apportion  hi* 
fUet  tnd  hw  dntte  to  purchase  lo  the  chance  he  has  of  enjoying  the  object  ii^ 
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mttall  degree  in  which  ibe  contioeaUl  merchanta  nuiy  be  di*> 
posed  to  poTcha§e  English  i^oods  for  etportation  to  the  diatnt 
r^^ioDB  of  the  worid.  But  will  not  bullion  go  to  tnmke  up  tiia 
diferencef  Certainly  it  wiU;  and  it  hu  gon«  in  \aigt  quantities; 
and  so  far  is  completely  falsified  the  position  that  a  baianet  if 
peofmenti,  in  the  present  state  of  thmgs,  is  not  necessarify  made 
m  hitlian  in  consequence  of  an  tuifBTOarable  exchange.  But 
will  it  thereby  be  restored  to  par  so  long  as  Ekigland  coRtiBaes 
to  incur  an  increased  demand  from  the  contiDeot  by  an  Huuuj 
foreign  ekpenditure  there  of  near  eleren  millions* (Mr.  B.  p.  41.), 
by  parchiues  of  com  to  the  amonnt  of  some  millions -f,  by  a 
delay  of  several  months  in  receiving  payment  for  socfa  of  her 
exports  as  reach  their  destinKion,  while  her  own  merchants  pay 
ta  ready  money,  and  finally,  by  die  loss  of  remittances  on  Ame- 
rican account  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  millions  t;  and  aH 
this  while  the  continent  contimiea  takii^  every  year  a  diniiniriied 
qnantity  of  oar  goods,  and  consequently  decreasing  the  demamk 
of  England  upon  the  continental  merchants  P  Cerlamk/  not. 
On  the  contrary,  the  gradually  increasing  balance  of  paymenls 
a^mt  us  under  diete  circumstances,  must  gradually  increase 
toe  neeessi^  of  exporting  bnllicm  to  discharge  it ;  and  ftis  ope- 
ration must  be  repealed  so  long  as  bullion  can  be  procnred. 
Bat'hatf  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  precious  metals  wonld 
.  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  this  continually  increasing  demand; 
and-as  Eogland  has  lately  nvn  feisf  ^  bullion  to  the  SrtaaU  ia- 
Btcad  of  receiving  it  from  thence,  and  much  of  that  from  the 
Spaniih  colonies  now  goes  direct  to  the  modier  country,  instead 
of  being,  as  formerly,  transmitted  through  England,'  it  follows 
that  the  supply  is  diminished  while  the  demand  is  increaMd. 
Iliis  deficiency  may  perhaps  at  first  have  been  made  up  by  sudi 
paits  of  our  coin  as  could  be  surreptitiously  withdrawn  from 
circnlatioD  and  exported.  But  when  this  resource  was  exhaust- 
ed, it  is  evident  that  the  price  of  bnllion  most  have  risen  in  the 
home  maitet  from  the  diffictdiy  of  procuring  it,  and  Twtjrom 

*  Mr.  BUkE  Bt*te>  our  fbrelgn  cipenditnre  at  (irenty-one  mDlioni,  but  on  ^tfj 
Vlgne  and  uiuititfictory  ground)- 

f  Hi.  Bosuiqtiet  piovea  thit  the  balince  of  parmeoti  due  to  ibe  cotuiBeau  in 
1S09,  upon  comparing  Ihe  demaiida  against  ui,  and  our  exporu  (includiiiB  bullion) 
to  latisfy  those  dcmandi,  exceeded  two  millioQi;  and  thit  reckiiiung  aU  goodt  ci- 
ported  to  have  reached  the  places  oF  theii  contipunenl,  and  to  have  beeo  paid  for, 
and  omittiiig  many  itema  of  deaund  asainit  u»  thai  coiild  not  be  acouatcly  uca- 

{  While  the  American  trade  with  Europe  was  free,  a  (um  to  the  sniotiot  staled 
in  tbe  test,  due  to  the  Ameiieaiu  fOi  goodi  ezponcd  to  the  contiDcnt, 
to  England  to  pay  the  debta  iDcmred  ticte  b;  the  Aineiicaiu.    11ii« 

i  See  Mr.  Greffublc^  evidence. 
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My  Aneu  of  paper  carreney';  forivAre  tbereno  ifabBtitnli  ft^- 
^>ecie  the[Hice-of  buUksi  wonhl  rix  ten  timet  Ug/ter,  or  the 
«fmmerce  Mod  operatiAiu  carried  on  bj  it  miut  be  abhndoned. 
But  bow  will  ^is  operate  upon  the  escfaait^P  It  is  certain- diat 
in  proportion  to  the  (fifficnlty  and  expence  of  procuring  baHioA 
for  IraAsmissioD  will  the  English  merchant  be  content  to  mb^ 
wt  to  an  tsereased  loss  on  the  exchange  by  bills;  and  tbia  not 
B  consequence  of  any  increase  in  the  expence  of  transmitting 
MUm,  but  of  purchasing  it  at  home.  So  that  by  the  naturU 
opMation  of  these  two  causes,  the  necessary  consequence  must 
l)e,  that  die  priee  of  bullion  would  be  raised  to  an  extraordinaiy 
d^;ree  at  home,  while  the  price  of  bills  upon  England  would  be 
depressed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  abjvad,  wimout  any  inter- 
vention of  8  nomvuU  exchange  or  excess  in  paper  curreniy; 
Ibe  veryjxistiHg  phfencHnena  which  haTe  been  Ascribed  solely  to 
these  causes  by  the  Committee.  For  surely  bo  man  can  be  a« 
caMBitHirad  of  a  quibble  as  to  contend,  (in  the  face  of  all-tha 
evideniie  in  the  prece<bng  pages  against  the  existence  of  excess 
or  real  depreciation  in  our  currency)  that  a  part  of  the  present 
difierence  in  the  rata  of  exchange  is  nominal,  because  it  (s  ac-- 
compamed  by  an  increased  value  of  bullion  as  a  commodity  in 
tke  home  market;  when  it  is  evidently  shewn,  not  only  that  this 
increased  value  has  arisen  almost  entirdy  from  the  demand 
crested  by  its  being  the  only  convenient  article  of  export,  but 
AaX  a  (faninution  in  the  wiouot  of  our  currency,  whioi  alw^rs 
nues  as  imfavourable  nominal  exchange,  would  in  this  instance 
very  much  aggravate  the  evil*.  The  whole  depression  mus^ 
A^efore,  be  an  unfaoourable  real  exchange,  caused  by  an  extra- 
opdniaiy  dimina^n  in  the  value  of  bills  upon  England  in  the 
fore^  ImII  market.  Mr.  Huslusson  and  Uie  Conunitt^  havfe 
taken  gnat  paibs  to  prove  that  ho  extraordinary  demand  for  gold 
sbata^ upon  the  continent.  Mr.  Bosanquet  shews  some  cauaes 
iardoHoting  this /act:  and  it  very  clearly  appears  from  the  eii- 
doace  of  Mr.  Grefftdile  and  Mr.  Ooldsniidf,  as  well  as  from 
Mr.  Rutherford's  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Hints  firom  Holland,"  thXt 
tine  price  of  goid,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  is,  and  has  been, 
really  as  high  abroad  as  in  England,-  We  believe  for  two  re#- 
stms,  1st,  llie  great  demand  for  gold  topay  the  French  contri- 
butions and  si^Jply  their  armies:  Sd,  Tnat  spirit  of  hoardim 
whkii  is  always  produced  by  a  state  of  alarm  and  distnist;  pat- 
tkinhrly  w^ea  a  paper  cAHrency  is  rapidly  foiling  ato  disctedit, 
as  -ia  now  ^  case  in  &e  grekt  empires  of  Austria  fend  Rnasii. 
We  state  this  as  a  funh«r  cMroboratioD  of  (he  general  dnracter 

•  By  diminitblDE-the  pcmr  of  capottiBg  baltton. 
TOL.  1.  KO.  1.  '        • 
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tfa^qgntitovrdo^to^veof  dit  Evport  lo^  Mr.  H.'apuapbr 
let.  Bill  wi^i  ra^Mt  to  tbe  tnitb  of  o4r  own  arguHWDbh  wc 
dopcw*  tlwt  it  would  by  ao  bdvhu  be  im|«Mhfid  wh^iktr  tbft 
ItfloB  pf  gold  w«ra  bju^  or  Low  upoa  dw  coQtutent.  Wo  ^mr 
mmo  thu  aa  mda  wiU  ooatend  di^t  gold  ii «  mctv  drt^  ih«A 
or.  ituit  it*  piaidi^tf  will  pot  take  it  in  excfaaago  fot  ihat  cow- 
tnoiUti«ft>  Th*  tt^viand  thoq  (to'qwl^^  out  wr  aqtuoflDt)  *e«4 
Only  wist  (as  we  have  ebewp  it  to  do)  among  tm  own  aaeiidkAftk 
in  ^e  Briti^i  bullion  market,  diet  ifaey  mag  pay  tli«ir.clelMa>  or 
{uircbase  iliose  goods,  ujpoo  Ab  imp^  of  wfat^  into  tbit  eotw- 
(ry.tfaey  make  a  profit. 

We  tnut  tbat  the  reader,  whoM  patitHKO  end  ypffw»wwe 
have  eqahled  Kim  to  fotlow  ua  thro^h  tbe  preeediQt  pagi».i8 
poyi  |uepiB(«d  to  admit,  that  in  the  relative  state  of  Eni^aad  a^ 
me  i^of  Europe, 

1.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  paper  eutreoi^,  a«  reamed 
to  gold,  has  not  arises  from  any  kbal  B«PBK0iitTit>«  of  die 
former,  or  excess  \a  it«  amount;  not  only  beehuw  Vo  wren 
iM^ond  the  fair  want^  of  the  induMrioiH  part  of  the  rawmtlHy 
.bas  in  fact  been  proved,  but  also  because  the  infeTebcaa  dnwn 
to  prove  it  from  the  state  of  exchange  and  lugb  prieo  of  bUlUtn 
fall  to  the  «ouud;  inasmucfa  as, 

2.  Ilie  balance  of  payments  baviiw  in  fact  hte/t  vfity  iwkIi 
against  England,  and  an  absolute  neteanfy  havii^  eairi«d  lEor  tt* 
[Myment  of  tb«t  balance  by  the  exportatioK  of  btillio>v  ita  bktt 
pnce  is  as  much  the  natural  conaeqiicnce  of  an  inenaned  «•- 
aund  for  it  at  hcuae,  as  the  low  state  of  A»  eKcban^  ia  qf  ite 
unfavourable  balance  of  payments^  connected  vnib  tbrvielMDt 
decrees  of  the  enemy;  and» 

liaady,  that  "  in  these  explanations  evei^  thng  baa"  (npO 
"  ieen  aawtudf"  (Mr.  H.  p..  43.)  This  la  in  truth  %  ""Mm 
.atriout  and  smgular  accusation  to  come  from  tbe  party  wliiak 
nukes  it,  and  after  t)ie  8tatem«t  in  the  preceding  pages  w«  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  word  here  in  ralutation  of  i/> 
very  gratuitous  an  asaeitioa,  or  to  siww  oa  whieb  nde  tbe  m»- 
.auipption  of  focts  as  true^  which  bare  aftarwanis, tutncri  o«fc Id 
he  fal^c^  mi^  bentftatJNBdyimpBtad. 

We  are  now  come  to  an  end  of  the  6rat  part  of  tbe  ipyury. 
Viz.  as  to  the  past  and  m«aent  effects  asnibed  to  tbe  actniu 
^tate  of  our  currency.  In  tracing  tboae  affacta  to,  tbw  nwl 
causea,  the  reflecticwB  dut  arise  are  by  no  meaw  of  a.  cea- 
solatory  nature  to  those  politidnna  who  tUak  due  pubUs  pre- 
speoty  dependent  upon  tbe  maintenance  of  our  old  commercial 
habrts  wim  die  cratioent  of  Europe. 


r*^n«d  to  euT  eMMbg  a  debt  «b  die  omiinnrt,  nUdi  di«  vMt- 
c^HHB  «aBiit]r  of  iii  l^not  will  not  «U»w  «■  to  dsdiuft  by  lb* 
oT^tmj  trannctiow  9S  OMmerc*;  there  Mcmri  to  be  ao  ocbel' 
kwnedj,  «>  )qi^  w  Im  prahiUtMaB  MUt-Rad  we  tororeed,'bat 
diet  we  oeaae  m  an  equal  proportMn  to  create  a  debt.  Or,  if 
llw  is'  itot  emUniy  p^iible,  Uat  we  sbstok  from  aiding  to  it 
^  tlii  iHin^ase  ef  anj'  artic&  which  are 


•Wtaoiir 


njwnjMlrtiQB-as  we  eureise  this  >b«tincn«  wfll  the  dnia  ^ 
4itf  HfMcie  be  dtecked;  aad  ow  mcmhaoti  must  eackaviMr  to 
imMiv  totbcdbBinntio*aflhartni&  fron  Enrope  Inropcn. 
iq|  rbiAtrU  of  iptercoiute  with  odier  oomitriea,  whwe  ifcey  wW 
tie  tPMtod  wA  More  jnitice  ni  libenb?. 


Htmrngj^xm  di^inteJ  ef  ifae  tpieitiaa  mdi  ntpeet  te  the  pan 
•Si  At*  af  »ug  paper  eunvw?,  we  new  pvsceed  to  conaider  it» 
pi»b»bk  fstnre  CQiWftBce*,  m  will  a«  dioae  of  the  aWMOM* 
which  hare  been  recontoMBded  far  hs  reguhitioa; 

7%e  fint  eril  dial  woiM  arise  fiom  now  fixi^  ^tm  awwo 
ifQcise  penod,  (iadepndent  of  politieal  eeanta,)  for  nnnviiig^ 
Ih^  FVrineMn  woald  endondf  bc,  diM  it  Would  aAO^  tim 
Bh4  pracbally  10  ceatnct  it>  diieiMwia  aad  the  imma  of  'm 
MUM  MT  Ae  BeeoBiBedMkw  ef  imithwU  witlqp  »  TSry  )»> 
mited  compau>~probably,  aa  Mr.  Blake  mtmu  to  iaeintateiA 
kift-  Wfininiii  ptoni^^*,  to  aearlj  tmfcalf  of  Ae  pnMnt 
VaooBt  of  natea  ia  circalaMon;  «■  firam  fit  milliw  (oil  wt* 
li«*f'  Makiag  eveiy  iJknmwe  for  the  i^endty  of  am  of 
bwtiMM  IB  cf>atn«iq[  Atbathntce  for  aupMwey  ai  the  eirodtation 
af  thfir  eoauBodiliu,  (hb  would  profaofa^  dimniih  by  one^thinl 
tbr  eoomercial  traanati<Mi>  of  thair  dutricta  uiing  Bank  of 
fagi'iad  aetoa.  Ualeia  indeed,  (av  i>  wiMoaed  in  tie  cvideMc* 
before  die  Bullion  Committee,  and  as  Mr.  Atkinioa  seems  to 
ftove,)  die  chasm  were  immediately  to  be  filled  up  by  ooteg 
■nad  hf  iadieiduala  or  niivata  bankat — in  which  oaae  the  only 
rflMR  *MiM  be  to  snbstitate  an  Aiwfure  currepcj  for  one  per- 
ftl^y  tf0tr4  And  ttaU*. 

Baoeld  eaameMe  MriFive  diia  blow  till  the  epenrng  of  the 
9¥^i  «f  eatmot  d<^iibt  but  (npop  ^at  eveqt  takinS  place)  that 
A<  M^  of  Bank  paMr.  aa  veU  *•  of  tlia(  wUch  w>a  subfti- 
tHted  for  it,  wcMild  IWttrwhh  amy  it  m  aad  drniand  specie  ia 

•  On  tbt  Principki  ofExcbiaEe. 
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exchange,  if  from  the  then  exatii^  state  of  our  debts  aod  cre> 
dha  on  the  coatinent,  the  atranrdinmiy  demunl  for  gold  at  homey 
Ind  its  consequeat  high  price,  should  at)))  Qontinue.  The  Bank> 
dia-efore,  ana  the  private  bankerg.  muit  purcfaaaegtdd  at  4i.  12s. 
tn  ounce,  that  it  may  be  uitunatelj'  paid  to .  our  eoemy  at 
SI.  17».  6d.*         . 

. .  And  as  it  has  been  shewn,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  cohh 
raeroal  impediments,  these  purchases  and  payments  would  -not 
have  their  ordinary  effect  of  equalizing  the  exchange,  or  makmg 
Specie  more  plentiful  in  the  home  market,  this  patriotic  and 
profitable  apeculatiou  would  continue,  eidier  till  the  wiginal 
isauers  of  the  paper  became  bankrupt,  or  (be  restriction  Iron 
paying  in  specie  was  again  imposed  upon  the  Bank,  and  dungs 
replaced  if  possible  on  the  present  footing.  So  that  the  whoM 
result  would  probably  be  nothing  more  duu)  a  very  eipensive 
iod  ruinous  experiment. 

But  it  may  be  said,  this  reasoning  depends  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  commercial  difficulties  on  the  continent  will  still 
•xJst.in  Aar  fiill  force. — If  the  hrant  of  Europe,  upon  mere 
speculation,  and  withbut  any  well-reasoned  view  of  success, 
throws  out  die  present  impediments,  what  would  he  probably  do 
lui¥ing  two  years'  notice  to  prepare  his  blow  effectually  f  He 
woulcC  SB  he  welllcnows  how,  dissemhie  his  real  purpose  t>  UHl 

S've  notice  in  the  last  of  those  years  that  he  was  disposed  to 
icome  more  liberal  on  commercial  subjects,  and  that  his  ports 
would  be  uj^  under  c«1ain  conditions  to  colonial  produce  and 
Eritisb  manufactures. 

Our  hungry  merchants,  anxious  to  improve  the  exchange,  and 
even  our  gtwemmcDt  in  hopes  of  thereby  facilitating  their  re~ 
mittanoes  to  the  continent,  would  forthwith  co-operate  in  giuU- 
ting  the  ftx'eign  markets  with  British  and  colonial  produce,  con- 
ti^ud,  let  it  oe  remembered,  teith  a  view  ofptg/ment  at  a  distant 
day,  Wheu  this  was  completed,  and  payment  in  cmA  in  full 
operation  at  the  Bank,  but  before  any  part  of  our  exports  were 


•  It  it  npe  thai  iodiridtuUi  do  now  purobue  *□<)  ramit  it  to  (he  exnnt  ia  wbicb 
it  ran  be  procuicd.  But  the  difficultiet  eiiHing  in  ibii  reiptt:i,  which  would  bs 
In  ■  pMfmAunFe  removed  were  the  lesiriciion  laken  off,  form  a  very  efficient 
cttcck  la  an  anbounded  eiporuUoa  of  bullraoj  besidei,  the  dlSnence  between 
pnaif^  indiTidadi  who  mike  ■  profit  on'the  whole  of  tbdi  iruuactioM  to  pur- 
cbue  ud  piy  ii  imj  at  •  hichei  nte,  uid  impoaing  the  neceuitr  on  the  Bink  In 
tanlun,  it  the  rane  u  the  di&rence  between  penniili 

in  cotnU  M>  «minnlr,uid  Impodog  the  Ion  of  sny  bi 

Ibe  ke^er  of  the  witdiouH  wheie  ibe  com  ii  d^oilicd. 

fSee  hk  conduct  to  the  Ameticuu,  who  leeai  now  to  be  swbie  that  the  gmt 
kSbedon  ibe  lyiwt  pnfttMs  tat  tbem  ti  nothlnc  moie  oi  leis  thin  in  iffectloa 
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paid  for,  th«  «bole  syBtem  woald  h6  Itv^sed  at' a  blbitr;  and 
the  goods  in  -the  tynmt'a  pover  confiscated  or  i/umed.  Ad  ir-' 
mparabie  blow  would  thus  be  dven  to  prinu  credit  at  home; 
aJamu  and  bankmptciea  would  nicoeed,  and  a  consequent  ruiT 
u^n  die  Bank  and  country  bankers.  To  aJHrra  that  public 
credit  would  not  be  totally  destroyed  by  such  a  shock  is  moret 
dtan  any  man  could  Venture.  To  say  that  great  risk  would  be 
incurred  of  such  s  consequence  is  wl»t  no  man  can  deny.  It  t» 
certain  diat  nothii^  but  mstantly  resuming  the  restriction  could 
nve  the  nation  from  utter  ruin.  '  . 

Something  like  this  seems  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
Mr.  Huskiason,  when  in  p.  124,  125,  of  his  pamphlet,  he  ad- 
mits that,  "  in  the  present  extraordinary  state  of  the  wortd  » 
possible  combination  of  circumstances  might  arise,  by  which 
the  Bank  might  be  driven  to  part  with  iu  fast  guinea,  not  only 
without  having  checked  the  drain,  but  with  the  certainty  of  in- 
creasing it  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  their  notes  was  di- 
imnish«l."  Yet  m  the  face  of  tbu  admission  he  ventures  U> 
reeommend  removing  die  restriction,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  ki^_ 
perience  of  the  (acta  and  oircumstsnces  which  gave  rise  to  dw 
difficulties  of  1797,  and  of  the  two  last  years,  "  wonld  render 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  crisis  less  probable,"  (Mr.  H.  p.  \9S). 
Kow  with  great  submission  we  venture  to  suggest,  diat  as  thon 
facts  and  circumstances  are  equally  known  to  our  enemy,  be 
would  naturally  enough  consider  tbem  as  very  convenient  pre- 
cedents to  follow  whenever  it  answered  his  purpose  to  repro- 
duce among  us  the  same  difficulties  and  dangers.  Indetxi,  in 
the  exultation  of  his  heart  he  has  not  be^i  able  to  withhold 
lroii\  ua  hb  opinion,  (see  Moniteur  soon  after  the  Bullion  Report 
Was  fUsoibuted,)  that  our  resistaace  to  him  is  near  ito  close, 
■from  the  moment  that  the  Bank  ventures  to  reaume  its  payments 
in  cash.  But  bad  he  omitted  this  taunt,  we  should  not  have 
been  the  less  disposed  to  admit  die  general  proposition,  that  vre. 
have  no  ridit  to  calculate  upon  die  fcnheamice  of  France  whai 
she  has  it  in  her  power  materially  to  injure  us. 

Another  evil  likely  to  arise  from  the  remoTol  of  the  Bank 
restriction  at  a  fixed  period  now  to  be  defined,  would  be  tbe 
necessity  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  which  would  be  im^ 
,  posed  upon  the  nation  of  perform»>g  an  impostibility;  vti;of 
procuring  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling  of  bullion  to  coin  into 
specie,  at  a  time  when'  our  merchants  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
even  that  quantity  which  they  want  for  their  ordinary  trans* 
actions ;  and  certaiidy  at  a  time  whra  exports  to  that  am6ilnt, 
(the  oidy  means  of  purchasing  it,)  cootd  not  by  any  meaiis  be 
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«dtM  *•  «"  f»Ki|»  Wl«l>  mot  tfwir  smtVt  «MMt  AHi  Aiyt 
of  tb*  demand  agawH  m  ftyv  abroad. 

If,  4i«i«foff^  '»  ahoqld  b^  pri^vad  tM  the  ranuBp^o^  ef  cwi) 
IMpWBts  VW9  •dviteaUv.  «t  pr^MM,  it  u  I»«t^  cl«w  UuU 
tt  is  imfKHsUJe,  sttd  no  4»t  <^  nMn  ii  held  to  perfonn  iah 
Bwiihilitici 

It  iluwld  •(«  ha  wwttod  alio,  that  the  effect  of  atMmg  ao 
■ixh  biiUioq  to  «ir  other  iaopaita  must  fo,  ia  the  firlt  ioslaiice, 
ta  ftdrf  greatly  U>  the  d(^«eHH>n  of  the  exohai^e.  If  when  we 
have  got  it  at  this  inconveDience,  aad  when  it  hu  been  coined 
1^  inoed  from  the  Baal:,  it  is  aU  re-exported,  the  operation 
iriU  aaly  ieator«  Ae  exchange  to  what  it  was  before  this  notaUfe 
ivpedicot  yma  leaorted  to.  If  am;  put  of  it  is  retained  at  hosu, 
it  Kill  qnly  replace  so  much  paper,  and  the  exchaage  will  be  14 
1^  prepaiaoB  vorse  lAm  it  was. 

These  tie  •  few  of  the  evils  and  inconveaieacies  which  wooU 
MMlt  tnn  the  ruaovd  of  the  Bank  reetrictiim  at  a  definite  period 
■aw  to  be  fisad  upon.  As  to  the  advantages  vrtich  have  been 
pMdieteii  from  the  measure,  viz.  the  atnelioiatioa  <^  the  et* 
whiny,  a«4  lh«  «|iwli2aMa  of  the  relative  values  of  gold  hidlio^ 
miA  cunvavf,  we  think  it  ia  afartady  nifEcienlly  proved,  tfaai 
tfi  tfae  f  pppaito  eviii  did  not  ante  from  tho  suspeiwioa  of  eash- 
ftf/tKBta,  an  naithw  would  Aeir  resumption  produce  the  ez- 
pocte^  aivaatagcfl.  Ute  expectation  cowd  onJv  have  aris«i  ia 
A*  minda  of  men  from  Uxwng  at  home  for  ue  cause  of  the 
e«l,  when  Ih^  W^t  to  have  looked  abroad ;  tike  the  mm  ^» 
■aimdlNa  contiMtiODhg  tduDgHtteraal medicines  tocureaaoFe 
foot,  which  was  enly  iBJiared  by  the  Umportay  prttswre  of  a 
til^shoe. 

Gontamfditug  tfae  proenstination  of  cash  payments  at  the 
Bnk  to  aa  indewite  period,  or  to  one  dependent  upon  a  canta>' 
gtncy  Mt  apparently  remote  as  tb«  renewal  of  oommercinl  fre»- 
Sana  on  the  cantilNat  of  Europe,  it  of  oourse  becomca  imMiwiaij 
ta  tdw  a  anmevbM  more  extended  view  of  the  genoal  e&ots  oif 
paper  currency  aa  a  permanent  circwlatii^  me^um. 

Induenccdlv  cdnnderatioas,  which  we  shall  detail  towards  the 
dose  of  this  aittde,  we  are  prepared  to  admi^  diat  tuiUng  hvt 
the  neceasily  of  ikt  toM  can  juAify  the  protracted  e]ii«tenG«  of  • 
currency  consisti^  en^Ij  (or  nearly  se)  of  paper. 
.  But  it  is  onr  widi  to  eittcr  into  a  prctno»  tBvesti|atio«  aS  onr- 
lain  evils  alleged  (vithma  a^timi  tmue  m  em  .pidgmmt}  » 
Iwra  aviaen  from  this  state  of  thiaga. 

.  One  evil,  idiich  has  made  a-voy  general  imipeesaion  upaa  the 
faMie  aaai,  secnaato  bndieAdre  aixmmimet  (nneoancotedwilli 
itsp(4itical  canaee,  and^focts,)  of  die  disappearance  of  coin  from 
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tlie  cMdalioa)  and  the  appamtl;  dwutil  i|A«HDtBfliiui  i»f  « 

light  giiilMa  setiing  fo^  diKe  shillings  more  than  a  heaV;ren«. 
The  attentive  reader  of  lliis  article  is  not  how  ignorant  i)f  the 
true  causes  of  both  these  effects :  and  as  long  as  our  public  cte- 
dil  continues  unimpaired,  we  con£ess  ourselves  not  to  be  vel^ 
uneasy  that  guineas  are  scarce,  and  will  probably  continue  eq. 
Iliey  certainty  constitute  a  more  kaadsome  and  gentlemanly  cuc- 
lency  than  dirty  p^>er ;  but  conunercially  speaking,  they  are  i% 
JMuable  notes  drawn  upon  a  ver^  tapeasive  tfaouvh  ivagoificant 
material.  With  reapect  to  the  precedence  which  the  li^t  ^umM 
has  obtained  over  iu  more  solid  and  weighty  brgtber,  ^aon^ 
the  ^t  may  be  extenuated  by  a  presumed  plea  of  pnmogeni- 
ture,  yet  it  must,  ujpon  the  whole,  be  considered  as  a  very  uiym- 
tifiable  usurpation  m  the  current  republic  :  and  it  seams  highly 
incumbent  upon  the  supreme  council  of  du  nation  to  set  thu 
^buse  to  i^hts  as  soon  as  it  can  find  the  means.  Till  which 
Iperiod,  let  us  hope,  that  our  merchaBts  will  not  be  qmte  ruined 
if  they  leave  the  brothers  to  settle  the  point  of  etiquette  betwaap 
themselvea.  This  wilt,  perhaps,  be  toe  less  difficult,  u  it  ia^ 
mere  question  of  precedence  who  shall  first  be  ca^  into  a  fuf- 
nace;  and  the  right  is  sow  so  fully  possessed  by  the  elder  braac^j 
tbftt  it  will  soon  disappear  firom  before  the  fade  of  i^  naiai^l 
rivals  who  In  tlieir  turn  will  qtdetiy  eame  into  p«Ms^ioB  of  xS^ 
privil^e  by  right  q£  inheritaoce,  Tbu  it  is  to  b«  feared  w^l 
Ike  reniDvea  iilc  grounds  of  the  entertaimiu  epiftrun  conceroiitt 
tiie  li^t  and  heavy  guinea. 

AgAin,  it  haa  been  alleged  as  an  evil  of  »o  tiifiing  wm\w^* 
diat  the  unrestnuned  eaussion  of  Bank  of  England  notes  afforda 
^ndue  encouragement  to  an  excesuve  issue  of  country  bank  tmf»er' 
Tliia  is  so  grave  an  allegation,  and  involves  a  practical  quef 
tion  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
OOt  full  inquiry.  We  shall  therefore  begin  by  givii^;  the  pnssfige 
fiuHO  the  Report  at  Ungth.-^The  Conunittee  observe, 

«Th»tiel<mg'«s.tbe  cash  payraeata  at  the  Bsxik  are  Bwpanded, 
the  whole  p^er  of  the  country  bsnkew  is  a  superstraoturjB  raised 
npon  the  ftundation  of  Uie  piqier  of  the  Bank  of  Ena^nd.  The 
Ume  check  which  the  convertibility  into  specie,  under  a  better 
ayB.le^^^  provides  against  the  excess  of  any  ptut  of  the  paper-cjrcii- 
l^on,  is,  during  Ue  present  system,  provided  a&ainst  an  e^'ceffi  of 
country  bank  pq>er  by  its  eonvertibility  into  Bank  ef  England 
paper.  If  an  excess  of  paper  be  issued  in  a  coontty  district  winftr 
tbe  London  e%«talalioh  de^s  iiM  exefeed  its  due  propoHIen,  tiMH> 
#illbeftloeaIrise  of  pHcesiB  that  Anritt;  butplricM  fa  LwrfiHa 
wiil  natfin  M  before.  Huw  whe  haxe  dw  connu?^  paper  te  tliekr 
haada  viB  pra^  hajfii^  m  Lendea,  wbetr  thtngg  are  Ampnti  mdd. 
.  wftl  dietafers  mum  Aal  wmnti^  piper  t^Mpthe  baidcet  wfao  isa«ed 
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it,  and  will  dcmaAd  from  bim  Buk  of  Englaad  notes  or  'fa^  apta 
London;  and  thus  the  excess  of  the  country  paner  being  cod< 
tinuaUj  returned  upon  the  issuers  for  B^ok  of  England  paper,  the 
qiunti^  of  the  latter  necasarilv  and  effectuallt  iimU  tie  qvamtity 
qf  Hie  former.  If  the  Bank  of  England  paper  itself  should  at  any 
time  auring  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  be  issued  to  excess, 
a  corresponding  excess  may  be  issued  of  country  bank  paper,  which 
will  notbecbeclced;  the/auni&tKm  being  enlarged,  the  ra^ffriK-Acre 
adidu  0^  a  proporlianaie  txtennon;  and  thus,  under  such  a  system, 
the  excess  of  Bank  of  England  paper  will  produce  its  efect,  not 
merely  in  the  ratio  of  its  own  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  pn^ 
portion."  (Report,  p.  28.) 

-:  -  Now  to  say  taothing  of  the  inconsistencies  ba  the  face  of 
these  paragraphs,  which  finrt  assert  that  an  effectual  check  upoa 
country  bank  paper  is  preserved  by  its  convertibility  upon  de- 
mand into  Bank  of  England  paper,  and  then  add  that  an  excess 
in  this  last,  the  only  effect  of  which  would  be  to  push  it  for  a 
time  into  circulation  m  the  place  of  country  notes,  would  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  such  notes ;— Sre  have  an  objection  still 
more  ftindamentAl  to  the  whole  theory.  We  are  persuaded  that 
within  this  realm  of  England  no  such  republic  of  little  districts, 
each  governed  by  its  own  local  prices,  can  possibly  exist.  '  Con- 
siderii^^  the  fociUty  of  communication  and  of  transport  between 
London  and  the  rest  of  England,  and  between  every  coimty  or 
district  respectively;  the  London  prices-current  regularly  con- 
veyed by  die  post  in  every  direction ;  the  publication  in  every 
district  of  provincial  newspapers  containiBg  a  detail  of  pricer; 
and  th«  inrormatkia  which  every  great  d^er  can  thus  acquire 
of  the  price  of  articles  within  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  or  more 
round  the  spot  on  which  fae  transacts  his  business ;  we  think  ft 
quite  clear  that  the  competition  among  the  sellers  will  prevent 
any  superiority  of  nominal  price  ^m  txking  place  between 
one  district  and  another,  or  between  each  and  the  metropolis. 
A  country  banker  Aerefore  (at  York  for  example)  cannot  issue  ■ 
more  notes  than  the  circulaticMi  of  commodities  at  their 
average  prices  will  employ  within  the  range  of  his  credit: 
nor  can  be  raise  the  nomimil  price  of  things  at  York,-  wtilch  if 
Ae  sellers  permitted,  their  customers  m%bt  punjiaae  elsewhere. 
But  he  must  confine  bis  issues  to  the  fair  wants  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  prices  will  continue  exactly  as  they  were  before.  The 
.same  may  be  asserted  as  between  any  provincial  town  and  the 
metropolis.  Would  it  not  on  the  face  of  it  be  considei-ed  as'  a 
moat  absurd  supposition,  that  com  or  caUle,  sugar  or  cottoit,  or 
^y  article  not  necessari^  truismittad  throi^  London^  shouid 
be-  sold  at  a  higher  price  in  Liverpool  or  Manoiester  thau  in  that 
city  i  Nay,  is  it  not  tunvenally  the  caae,  Am  even  die  ajticlfk 
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tmtoiM«d'iltfongb  London  to-the  pnmdeikltomB  nVvmaify'- 
sold  in  the  latter  aX  Loodon  pricea,  the  e:xpeaces  of  traOspoit 
being  compensated  by  other  means,  by  the  inferior  rent  of  shop§, 
&c.  Slc.  Apy  8uppos«l  excess  of  currency  in  the  metropolis 
cannot  therefore  produce  its  effect  Upon  prices  "  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  ratio  of  its  own  uicrease,"  and  the  utmost' 
Ifaiu  can  be  aaid  is,  that  if  prices  are  so  raised  in  London  aa  to 
pro4ttce  a  corresponding  rue  in  the  country,  more  country  bank, 
notes  will  be  necessary  to  circulate  the  amvaditiea  Ihia  railed 
Vt  price.  But  thu  is  evidently  a  very  differmt  proposition  from 
that  advanced  by  the  Committee,  which  is,  oot  that  the  countij 
■otes  will.incrBaseBOBs  to  circnlate  the  existing  quantity  of  com- 
nuK&ties  at  the  price  to  which  they  may  have  been  raised  6y  other 
nuent,  but  that  they  are  uiabled  by  a  superadded  excess  of  their 
ewn  still  Jarther  to  enkanet  the  price  of  all  articles.  Whedier 
or  no  prices  have  been  tU  aU-evMoced  by  the  quantity  of  paper 
cunmcy  is  a  qiiettiMi  we  shall  pceqeotly  discu^.  In  the  mean 
time,  bavii^  removed  the  omts  thrown  by  the  Committee  upon 
die  couptr;  b«|ika,  let  as  proceed  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  really 
r^pil^^  tfie  issue  of  their  notes.  If  we  n^atake  not,  it  will  be 
foun4  to  be  the  actual  demand  of  .die  district  in  which  they  ar« 
ntuaied  for  a  drculatiI^;  medium-  When  that  is  satisfied,  the 
issnesoftbe  banks  are  diecked*.  When  the  increase  of  agricul- 
tural or  mvovfactfired  produce,  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  labour  it| 
public  or  private  improvements,  demands  an  augmented  circular 
tion,  the  issues  are  of  course  increased  in  proportion.  These, 
and  these  only,  are  the  r^utating  principles  of  the  cQuntry 
bankers ;  and  Jbow  any  of  them  are  affected  by  the  circumstance 
dmt  the  banker  is  bound  to  pay  his  notes  on  demand  in  Bank  oi 
England  paper,  tr  by  a  Partial  increase  of  such  paper,  does 
not  so  clearly  npfefi.  The  reqtectability  of  the  uuliyiduaL 
bankers  md  the  solidity  of  dieir  paper  are  certainly  prtmioted 
by  the  circumstance;  but  the  deroand  for  currency  to  carr^  on 
the  various  operations  of  a  country  district  would.be  precisely 
the  saiue,  wbe^er  the  tame  species  of  d^iand  in  London  induced 
tbe  Bank  of  England  to  issue  fourteen  or  tweidy  niillicHis  of  its 
notes,  siitce  it  would  d^icad  entirely  upon  the  capital  and  in- 
dustry of  such  district.  vVliatever  satisfied  the  demand  of  these 
would  clearly  not  be  excess ;  whatever  went  beyond  this  poii)t 
would  be  returned  upon  the  issuer ;  and  if  he  had  a  million  of 
Bank  of  Bngland  notes  ip  1^  drawer,  be  could  not  for  that  rea- 
s(Hi  keep  one  more  of  his  own  notes  in  circulatiaD. 

But, It  is.  in  efideiKe  (hat  ^  country  banker  considers  his 
je^uri^  to  reatonasound  basis, .  althoi^h  he  may  have  but  a 

•  Bccaiuc  DO  nwD  will  p«y  5  ptr  Gtnt.  for  luelen  mon^. 
TOL.  I.  NO.  I.  »l 
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provided  be  pomeet  u  LondoH  ^ciiritiies  bearing  'mteteA,  bin 
conv«rtible  into  canmcy  at  abort  Mttice,  ta  pa^  any  Mddtn  flt- 
mani  t^nm  him.  Titeae  securitieB  be  of  coniM  increMm  id 
ptrttpordoD  as  the  denMnd  for  CBitency  in  bis  diutnct  intihWM 
Um  to  extend  his  isiues.  If  indeed  Btnk  of  EAglaad  notM 
were  so  reduced  in  amoimt  that  they  coutd  iMt  essitj  be  p4>o- 
cared  for  lh«se  securities,  the  country  banker  mttst  etaowatty 
contract  br»  issues  below  the  fair  ^«ants  of  bis  diM4ct,  Wi  atditt; 
to  Mve  himself  harmless  open  any  sodden  afenti.  But  fhJl^ 
tfoutd  Hot  be  tfae  correction  of  excess,  but  a  rtiry  uaMr  tatt  ho- 
polittc  interference  with  the  industry  of  tfae  people.  So  far 
however  is  it  from  being  in  genera]  true,  tbat  an  mcreaM  df  Btalt 
af  England  paper  has  the  most  remote  tenkncy  to  flroAiMr « 
dorreBpotiding  augmentation  of  country  paper,  that  we  needotrfy 
nfot  to  the  quotabon  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  (ttilenj 
tKtm  p.  82  of  Mr.  Bosanquefs  work,  whidi  we  requeateA  tfW 
leader  to  bear  in  mind  for  ibis  ociaskifi,)  to  be  coavJneed  ttfM 
frheniver  an  increase  of  the  former  takes  plhce.  It  puhM  aoMt' 
of  the  latter  out  of  circulation^  and  a  correepoodiD^  diHmWttm 
m  its  amount  ensues.  And  vice  versA,  it  is  dte  opinion,  M  we 
have  before  observed,  of  the  bankers  and  merdiants  ex«m$AM 
before  the  Bnllion  Committee,  that  if  any  material  diitrhnitknH 
#ere  to  take  place  in  tfae  amount  of  Bank  of  Englattd  notea,  Mi 
fiu-  would  those  of  the  private  bwikera  be  fh>m  experinrtibg  i 
•iniilar  reduction,  that  the  vacuam  would  be  itttmediMdy  filled 
by  a  correapohding  increase  of  them ;  so  nicHy  propoFtmned  IM 
die  natural  su^ly  of  circtdating  medium  to  liie  deMaAd.  We 
wilt  close  this  disquisition  on  coAittry  baiAs  t^  a  few  remart^ 
On  their  genertl  tendency. 

We  have  frequently  heard  them  accused  of  edbnncitig  tht 
price  of  agricultural  produce  by  tfae  accommodation  tfaey  atfwd 
to  formers  upon  the  credit  of  tbeir  stock  in  hand,  thereby  etm- 
bling  them  to  hold  back  the  said  stock  ^m  market  in  order  fH  ttt 
vance  its  price.  Now  we  consider  this  to  be  a  prejutfice.  It  ii 
perfectly  fair  and  jast,  arid  tfae  well-imderatood  mterestof  the 
public,  that  every  proprietor  sfaould  be  permitted  to  make  tt 
much  of  his  property  as  a  fair  contemplation  of  the  demand  and 
sup^y  will  enable  him.  If  he  attempt  to  make  more,  not  dii 
public  bnt  the  {-peculator  himself  must  niffer.  This  is  peculiarl]^ 
true  of  agricultural  produce,  lliat  man  must  be  ven^  soper- 
ficially  acquainted  with  the  com  laws  of  England,  iriio  believ^ 
that  any  farmer  or  set  of  fkhners  could  raise  the  prtee  Of  g^ttio- 
by  combinatiou  or  monopoly.  And  he  ranst  be  stttl  more  supeiv- 
fici^ly  acquainted  with  die^rstprincif^  by  which  nnrtcets-are 
regulated,  if  he  does  not  knov,  that  a  corn-grower  holding  back 
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\j»  fi^dtKP  to  mfwcf  its  price,  v^htai  m  actual  acarci^  existe, 
JBLMfet  ultiniate^  be  obliged  to  bn4g  it  to  market  at  a  reduce^ 
pnce ;  and  lli^t  holding  it  back,  w/ien  there  is  a  real  scarcity,  is 
die  greatest  possible  public  benefit;  because  it  tendB  to  eaforce 
fiicoiioi^y  in  the  use  of  grain,  and  to  make  the  general  stock  last 
the  \oatifii.  And  the  public,  instead  of  paying  first  a  high  pricCj 
apA  afterwaids  ^.famine  price,  without  the  means  of  a  constant 
supply,  is  fumifibed  with  a  regular  though  scanty  provision  at  a 
xarcU^  price.  So  closel;^  on  this  great  c^uestion  of  practical 
policy  are  public  and  individual  interests  umted. 

Upop  the  whole  it  appears  to  us,  considering  what'  has  bees 
adflu^^  on  the  subject  of  country  banks,  and  advertiqg  to  the 
fW^fOBty  that  no  respectable  trader  will  pay  b  per  cent,  for  capi- 
biJ.  wbieh  he  cannot  pvofitsbly  etiiploy,  that  thow  iostituticHu, 
■hen  tbejr  aie  csrried  on  by  men  of  reid  capital,  who  will  not  of 
course  put  that  capital  to  riak  in  desperate  adventures,  are  eX' 
tRKDal;  beneficial  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  state :  that  tjiey 
Wsist  in  promoting  unfu'ovements,  whicii  in  a  war  such  as  we  ^le 
yow  w«guig  could  be  carried  on  by  no  other  means.  Whenthur 
fUe«peDed  by  adventurers  of  little  or  no  capital  (and  some  su<£ 
theia  are),  who,  frtHn  a  knowledge  that  they  have  little  to  loae^ 
will  run  a11  risks  in  ho{>es  of  makinj;  a  fortune ;  it  is  certain  thj(t 
tfai^  ate  ver^  great  puwic  and  private  nuisances, — the  causes  ijlf 
iRutii  individual  distreu  and  misery,  and  eventually  of  sonw 
^Uitger  to  pubUc  credit. 

,U,l)QtUow8  from  this  reasomng  (if  true)  that  some  legi^ative 
piqvjftitHi  should  be  forthwith  made,  to  prevent  men,  with  less 
than  a  certain  secured  capital  of  amstderaaU  amowt,  from  apw-  - 
i^  IKivate  banks  for  the  issue  of  notes,  and  perhaps,,  (when  it 
onbe  ^gaUy  done,)  by  allowing  a,greater  mimber  of  persons  .^ 
emback  than  E>rfn>9r^  in  one  partnership  than  can  now  do  so 
Ig'law. 

But  .the  Bank  charter,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  preve^ 
pwmer^ips  in  banking  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  flowed. 

The  last  alleged  evil  we  mia  at  present  notice  is  one  that 
(mD«8  jbOjineto  the  feelings  and  comforts  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  jiteople,  .particularly  in  the  ^ddle  ranks  of  aocie^. 

Itist^sKr^)  ^atthe  ^xceseandconsequentdepreciationof 
Cfliji^wy  IfM  so,  a|ih«nced  the  price  of  all  articles  of  necessity 

£C9oyeivepc«,  that  the  income  of  many  of  the  most  useful 
les  in  /ipqiety  (las  becpipe  ipad^uate  to  their  wants ;  and  tbtf 
ifa^Q'  »re  d^r3se«d  in  Ahe  scale  for  tlie  purpose  of  exalting  ithe 
9ef:(;btl|it  and  Abe  sjwculator,  "contrary  to  the  stroifgeat  claim 
of  Justice,  aiKt  the  jtlAttwt  dictates  of.public  hoiguonr."  ]t  u 
sj^  **  fyA  i^lthffii^  ^  Ifwit^d  pjr<>itf^UH'  Di^y  powiyaMy  nuse 
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bis  r^fitSj  in  proportion  to  die  depreciation  in  thdr  vtAat,  ^ 
the  expiration  of  his  leases ;  jet,  during  tbeir  continuance^  hit 
income  is  even  roore  depreciated  than  that  of  the  other  classes; 
in^niuch  as  the  reserved  rent  is  generally  subject  to  repairs  and 
other  outgoings,  the  expence  of  which  is  6i  course  increased  ill 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  it  b 
paid,  while  the  nominal  rent  remains  die  same."  (Mr.  H.  130.) 

"  But  it  is  upon  that  class  of  the  community  receiving  a  Komuu/ 
ineome  that  the  depreciation  acts  with  the  greatest  severity.     Tlve 

£ublic  creditor,  the  annuitant,  the  cUrniatui,  the  physician,  the 
iwyer,  the  soldier,  and  the  sailor, — all  uie  civil  officers  of  govern- 
ment ;  all  persons  receiving  salaries  only,— ^nt  only  bear  die  in' 
creased  burthens  irhicfa  the  government  U  compelled  to  iapoM  in 
consequence  of  die  depreciation,  but  the  remaindar  oTtfaeir  idoomm 
no  longer  poBB^feses  the  same  power  of  procuring  the  neceaierieB  and 
comforu  of  life."  (Mr.  Blake,  p.  106.) 

We  were  a  little  astonished  at  finding  included  in  this  lut  tlw 
zXet^maa  paid  in  tythes;  the  soldier  and  sailor,  whose  pay  has 
been  raised,  and  whose  subsistence  is  afforded  gratis,  or  at  a 
stated  price;  the  officers  of  government,  whose  salaries  haT« 
been  repeatedly  raised  to  keep  pace  with  die  increase  of  prices ; 
the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  whose  practice,  and  its  consequent 
remuneration,  increase  in  quantity  as  the  increase  of  currency 
may  be  supposed  to  diminish  the  quality.  Neither  are  we  ^oite 
satisfied  of  ue  inexpediency,  that,'among  an  actrre  and  industnottt 
people  continually  increasing  its  capital,  the  annuitMit  and  piddic 
creditor,  the  drones  of  the  hive,  should  rather  suffer  in  their  civ* 
cumstances,  (if  some  must  suffer,')  than  that  improvements  and 
die  accumulation  of  wedth  and  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  should  be  checked  for  their  exclnsive  ease  and  con- 
venience. But  putting  these  constderatioks  oot  of  the  questioB; 
-  and  liilly  admitting  the  fact  that  prices  in  general  are  much  in- 
creased,  let  us  see  if  there  be  not  fur  grounds  for  condudiDg 
that  die  reference  of  this  class  of  evils  to  a  depreciated  cuirencj 
is  mere  declamation,  and  nothing  more. 

Although  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  an  increase  in  Ae 
total  amount  of  the  currency  of  a  country,  without  a  correspond* 
in|  increase  in  the  commodities  to  be  circulated,  must  raise  the' 
price  of  the  latter ;  yet  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  is  equally  cleai^ 
that  a  corresponding  increase  of  both  leaves  thirds  exactly  to 
^  same  relative  situation  in  which  they  were  before.  Now 
that  the  produce  of  our  capital  and  industry  has  upon  the  whole 
increased  fiilly  in  proportion  to  our  currency  we  appr^end  is 
established  in  the  preceding  pages  by  abundant  proof. 

Besides,  vny  suiBScient  causes  o^r  themselves  in  ^raat  lunB- 
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tcr  by  which  to  account  for,the  rue  of  prices,  without  reference 
to  an  excess  and  depreciation  of  currency:  and  we  think  it  the 
more  necessary  to  state  them,  because  the  price  of  commodities 
has  been  gradually  increasing  for  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
years. or  longer;  whereas  Uie  high  price  of  bullion,  the  un- 
favourable  exchange,  and  the  great  di^rence  between  die  values 
of  gold  and  paper  currency,  (the  alleged  causes  of  diis  in- 
crease,) have  only  exuted  within  these  last  two  years — years  in 
which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  pnces  have  been  less  enhanced 
than  at  any  fonner  time  within  the  above-mentioned  period. 

First,  it  is  well  known  that  the  quantity  of  capital  and  indus- 
tt7  applied  to  the  production  of  goofts  for  exportation  has  very 
much  increased  within  the  last  thirteen  years.  Tlie  numubc- 
turers  of  these  goods  are  so  many  fresh  competitors  in  the  market 
for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  But  the  objects  of 
their  labour  form  no  part  of  the  supply,  none  at  le^t  that  is 
available  in  the  market  where  they  purchase  their  necessaries. 
This  additional  demand,  therefore,  not  being  accompanied  by  » 
corresponding  addidon  to  the  supply,  must  of  course  raise  die 
price  of  all  the  objects  of  those  purchases.  Tlie  additional 
supply  IS  indeed  subseq^i^ently  raised  and  brought  to  market  by 
the  rest  of  the  commumty,  but  not  until  a  previous  rise  of  price 
has  indicated  the  demand  for  it. 

Again,  the  scarcities  of  com  which  have  occurred  since  1797 
have  tended  much  to  raise  the  piice  of  labour,  and  of  erery  thing 
produced  by  labour;  a  propositian  too  self-evident  to  need  other 
proof  than  a  bare  statement  of  the  fact. 

Lastly,  the  increase  of  taxes  laid  on  during  the  present  and 
|Hccedi^  wars  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  rise  in  all  prices.  The  gross  revenue  in  1793  was 
about  seventeen  millions;  in  1809  it  was  above  seventy  millions^ 
aa  increase  of  more  than  four  times  the  ortginal  amount.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  this  sum  is  added  to  the  aggregate  price  of 
all  commodities  purchased  in  the  home  market  in  Great  Britain, 
(setting  aside  the  trifling  duties  upon  exports)  except  in  as  far  as 
an  increase  has  taken  place  in  their  production*.  It  would  much 
exceed  onr  limits,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  enter  into  a  minute 
calculation  of  the  increased  quantity  of  goods  bought  for  con- 
sumption in  the  home  market  of  Great  Britain;  but  we  may 
perhaps  venture  coi^dendy  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  four  times  as 


*  If  we  undentud  Ht.  BoMaquct'i  KMonlng  on  tliti  lubject  (p.  94.}  we  tfafaik 
itncfKi  looM,  u  hetppetfiEoat  loonit  tD  cmuidemion  of  ihe  eflect  which  «a 
incKue  in  the  prodnctWR  of  aomaKdhia  hu  on  their  rduivc  pcica  (u  ingaaiti 
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gEe»t  «e  in  ^p  jtxt  .1793,  oar  evon  .twice  v  <t«tt.  It^oanat* 
ive  (binfc,  be  nearly  twice  u  gre^t.  If  it  could,  we  should  in  ' 
propprtian  to  our  popuUtian  bive  increased  in  read  wealth  witli 
^  rapidity  altogether  'unexainpled,  besides  sifkioK  a  capital  of .  4  ' 
tbouuod  niiiUoiu  sterling  ia  the  war.  Soinet&iiig  like  a  ,fiur  ' 
fomparison  iqitsht  prob«b);  ^  drawn  by  a  ref^ence  to  the  in* 
crea«cd,aqtountof  dutiiea  levied  bytheBixi^e,  deduqtii^  ^  new  ' 
iippoiijtjfios}  but  we  Juiow  of  fuipe  but  the  comDiiwioners  o^ 
deuu  of  the  Eitfipe  OKce  who  are  gomiietent  to  this  t^sk. '  J^i 
will,  however,  be  swfficieut.fpr  us.to  bear.in  our  minds  thenum7 
ber  of  individual  artidos  which  have  been  additionally  taxed, 
90d  awvst  pi  courie  ba^'eriseu  proportionally  in  price;  the  ii). 
dir«ct,efiect  .which  the  taxation  of  theie  articles  has  in  raitipg 
the  pricep^f  otbeiaj  the  Property  Tas,  the  increate  in  the  l^tafqp 
DutHWiJMid  ifae  nmneroBB  items  of  general  tt^ation haviag^ 
direct  t«Bd^cy  to  iacresae  the  quautity  of  co^njuodities,  ^thou^ 
tjb^  outat  ifllimately  have  fallen  on  ihe  consumers  in  .an  increayg 
of  ^lace;  and  we  think  it  will  be  inipo§sibie  to  avoid  admittiag^ 
tliBt  ,fi  great  proportion  of  the  riae  in  all  prices  (since  17&5  ,«t 
I^ait)  fdfts  laiHy  be  ascritK'd  to  the  ii^rease  of  taxation. 

jAU  ika^  circumsUoces  have  been  overlooked  or  onutted  b; 
M^-  H^  ajid  the  Committee  in  the  opiitiou  they  have  given  on 
this  important  subject;  but  they  do  nevertheless  appear  to  us  to 
fefm  «o  additional  c»mbiaation  of  proof  not  easily  rebutted, 
mat  the  advanced  prices  complained  of  have  not  been  cauaed  by 
exceo  and  Jeftreciation  of  currency,  but  by  very  differevt  ox- 
cumstances. 

Hie  facts  just  stated  respecting  the  increased  amount  of  M>e 
taxes  afford  of  themselves  a  sufficient  reply  to  Mr.  Huskisson'j 
observations  on  the  alleged  impossibili^  of  payiiu  them  were 
the  quanti^  of  currency  materially  diminished.  He  asks  {j>. 
144.)  "  Why  could  not  the  taxes  bie  raised  \  How  were  th(sy 
raised  before  the  restriction  T'  We  will  endeavour  to  tell  hiin 
why.  Their  amount  before  the  restxiction  was  less  than  on&> 
half  of  their  present  amount,  while  tliat  of  the  currency  was 
within  no  ^«at  differeooe  the  same.  A  sum  barely  e^ual  to  the 
wAoU, currency  of  the  country  passed  aomially  through  the  hands 
pf  ^vefnment  in  the  payment  of  taxes  in  1 797-  Now  the  wAafo 
tmuunt  passes  at  least  twice  in  the  year  through  their  hands. 
And  ^as  the  produce  of  the  taxes  is  incr.eased  or  diminished  by 
tbe  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  commodities  circulate,  it 
follows  diat  any  diminuBoo  of  the  circulating  medium  must 
mere  than  MiuuJy  dimini^  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  aad  ithis 
not-"fwmmfl/g^'bat  rfti^.  It  ia  singidari^t  the  proof  brought 
by  Mi.  H.  (p.  145,  et  seq.)  fliat  the  real  produce  of  ittejj^es 
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ihMlti'  not  Ml  off  is  drawn  from  Ike  adntimon,  that  oitLTtbe 
Assessed  Taxes,  tKe  Stamps,  aiul  the  Propertf  Tax  Would  b» 
aftctedl!!  These  thrM  iutna  toake  up  near  hatf  of  die  puUie' 
rbvCdue. 


We  no%  |)>rocee<t,  in  conchision,  to  falfil  omt  pMinmse  a4  faying 
before  &e  r^d«r  a  few  rMnHis  iM  CMiftiaiatJoii  of  our  opioioa, 
dBStf  Bdthing  tVut  the  necMsity  «f  the  caae  cut  jaMify  (hr*  pro* 
ttaeted  existence  of  ft  cuitency  consistit^  enirr^  (or  neariy  so) 
of  paper. 

A^litting,  what  oift-  experienM  of  Ae  stagtmtioD  of  con^ 
merce  in  all  fohner  wn-a  6nAbratteXt*,  Att  in  a  state  of  harassing 
atfd  e^pMSive  fare^  irostthty,  no  Mpedieiit  btft  a  paper  currmcy 
oontd  posAbly  beStoW  Opon  us  tbe^^  smst!  fecitities  of  internal  uh 
dustry  aAd  circtiktion,  which  we  hMvC  fiow  tb«  happiness  to 
et^y;  there  are  tbre«  cOnnderktioaS  of  more  or  less  weight 
Ast  deserve  to  b^  stated  is  tending  10  eounttrbdtmce  this  mi* 
Mnta^e. 

I .  It  has  been  said  that  onr  reputation  for  aDtmneached  pnblid 
«ted9t  avnoflg  fbreigners  «Hl  sooA  sink  T«ry  low,  if  diey  Dbsem 
•at  pri£te  continuHig  to  riM,  attd  oar  currency  exctwrfcl^  ctf 
ptiper.  The  effects  which  haT»  ntfttrially  follawed  the  com* 
\aaAti&n  Of  tfaeoe  two  circumstances  on  the  contiaent,  (wfaer* 
^■ber  currency,  by  resting  or  the  authority  of  the  gov^rnncnt 
Mo  not  On  solid  capital,  is,  strictly  apeakidg,  pi^ter  monof,) 
will,  it  is  said,  produce  tliis  sensation,  and  its  naturiU  consequence) 
tfMnnt  in  die  permanence  of  our  commerdai  wtd  poliQcal  io^ 
ttqgrity^  Without  asserting  that  this  ot^ectioli' is  entirely  without 
^ght,  w«  are,  nevertheless,  not  disposed  to  attach  to  it  any 
tvr^  grtat  importance,  at  least  at  the  present  mmiufit.  Ova 
paper  currency  being  the  representative  of  real  commodities,  and 
kot  forced  into  circiitation  hj  itliy  edict  of  the  state,  is  known  R» 
fWPt  npon  a  more  solid  foundation  than  that  of  the  contineiital 
states.     And  so  long  as  the  property  of  a  foreigner  continues  to 

X,in  poinl  of  fact,  the  same  comparative  degree  of  exdviive 
.  trfeet  security,  which  is  now  the  case  in  England,  we  are 
toersoftded  that  no  speculative  fears  will  induce  him  to  withdraw 
II  frotn  our  prbtMtion.  To  make  this  objection  valid,  thereforfe^ 
it  18  oedessary  to  shew  that  public  credit  at  home  is  liable  to  bt 
tndaugered  by  an  unrestrained  prepress  in  our  present  career; 
and  here  we  are  sorry  to  admit  lliat  we  feel  s^me  apprehensionK. 
W<i  cannth  abut  our  eyes  to  th^  force  of  the  followit^  ob(- 


e.  It  b  stated  (Mr.  H.  p;  151.)  "Hut  die  diffic(iibe*maidMt 
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to  the  state  of  liunf^  in  1797  were  Confined  to  8  fltagtuitida  «f 
sales,  and  to  an  interniption  of  credit  ia  all  the  larger  intttsae- 
tions  of  trade  and  of  the  commimit]';  but  they  w.ere  not  felt  ia 
the  exchange  and  distribution  of  commodities,  in  the  cfHumoa, 
.  dealings  by  which  die  daily  wants  of  the  society  are  supplied. 
But  what  would  be  die  result  of  any  general  interruptioa  of 
confidence  in  paper  currency  at  the  present  moment,  when  "  it 
is  the  foundation  of  every  mtnute  trantaclum  in  the  intercbasge 
of  common  necessaries^  It  would  certainly  create  the  greatest 
degree  of  CMifusion  and  distress,  and  probably  the  most  terrible, 
and  fatal  disorders.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  secure  for 
the  future  the  ctmfidence  that  has  hidierto  prevailed;  and  the 
necessary  absence  of  gold  specie,  as  Uie  standard  to  which  the 
value  of  paper  may  be  referred,  seems  to  render  extraordinary, 
precaution  the  more  necessary.  The  acknowledged  integri^ 
and  moderation,  and  the  fair  intentioDS  of  the  parties  issuii^ 
bank  paper,  however  they  may  triuihph  for  a  lime,  although  op- 
posite to  their  lupposei  interests,  do  not  constitute  (when  we  are 
contemplating  a  long  period  of  time)  a  sufficiently  secure  basis 
for  the  prosperity,  peniaps  the  existence,  of  4he  nati<Hi  to  rest 
upon.     People  will  certainly  feel  this,  nor  will  any  conviction  of 

East  prudence  and  correct  practice,  or  of  the  advantages  that 
Bve  accrued  under  their  influence,  be  enoi^h  to  cwitroul  die 
doubts  and  fears  of  a  possible  departure  from  those  princii^es, 
where  the  power  of  such  departure  evidently  exists.  Impressed 
with  these  ideas  of  security  for  the  future,  we  do  not  bentate  to 
afiinn,  that  it  appears  very  inexpedient,  that  any  set  of  men  should 
possess  uncontrouled  the  power  of  regulating  at  their  discretion 
so  important  a  state  concern  as  the  amount  of  the  circulatii^ 
medium;  admittii^,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  their  dear  well  understood 
interest  to  keep  it  within  due  boupds.  Much  less  should  such 
individuals,  as  country  bankers  may  be  supposed  to  be,  (without 
intending  any  disrepect  to  them  in  their  vocation)  have  the  power 
of  issuing  currency  without  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
aecuri^  upon  which  it  rests. 

S.  "Iliere  is  anodier  evil  which  has  often  struck  our  minds,  a« 
one  of  some  moral  and  politick  magnitude,  viz.  the  overgrown 
and  still  increaung  size  of  die  metropolis;  one  of  the  effects,  we 
think,  of  the  great  facili^  given  by  paper  currency  to  credit 
and  cireulation.  When  we  see  collected  into  one  focus  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  die  population  of  the  whole  kingdom,  a 
proportion  full  four  times  greater  than  that  of  any  other  metro-  . 
pblis  in  Europe*,  even  Paris  not  containing  the  fortielh  part  of 
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m&  wluch  ■  loBg  coune  of  B«glect  hu  niffered  Ae  religiaa  it 
this  imraeMe  BiaM  to  be  comipted,  Mtd  its  lAdrafe  vitiated ; — at 
Ae  fimlity  whidi-  diia  permanmt  existence  <^  a  ^Iwb  -affcnli  ts 
9iiy  dev^nmg  demagogue  of  didtorbing  the  fniUiG  iran^oiUity  i^ 
flMtoiag  its  vtCe«  and  perverting  ita  judgment  |^Od^  ihtdoe  tD- 
flnence  wbieh  is  thui  acawred  for  the  Imted  toA  aboard  v^imcM 
of  A«  most  ignorant  aad  com^ted  portion  <rf  the  people,  drtf 
tbe  cooler  and  more  sober  judgmoitB  of  tffeae  if  bo  are  fwr^hUt 
pebieved  irom  the  vwtex ; — whea  we  Nflect  upoa  tbese  and  aaaj 
odier  coaMderatioiiB,  whic^  press  v^oa  the  mtbd,  bat  whicb  om 
afaead;  too  much  «xtmded  iimita  will  aot  fiernft  us  to  eolai^ 
■pOEi,  we  ouMiot  but  deprecate  moat  Mmesfly  the  fsrther  groi^ 
^  Aa  «aormoiu  capital  \  paftioularly  as  we  know  that  large  addi* 
tioBs  ai«  pAgected  beyoad  Aose  wfaidi  «re  Aow  oAj  in  pro^freA 
tMranb  cefliplttioB. 

We  are  awards  lliat  in  Ae  advaaced  slate  of  sodety  ih  which  wt 
Im,  a  great  pii^oltioii  of  the  people  ftaut  reude  \a  towns ;  and 
so  At  froH  rcgardkig  dm  aeijcflnt^  as  ■*  <^  w«  am  ceBTioced 
tbttt  it  is  ^  of^nation  of  providenoe  for  the  vnaest  pvposea.  it 
is  out  of  the  effects  of  the  cotutant  atpe  Rthibtted  hj  providenoe 
in  ^p«rtidoi^,  by  the  tpoHtBDoaas  ahetnttion  in  (he  nabits  of  a 
|lMf4e,  tbeif  pow««  of  increase  in  numbers,  to  the  remaiaiii^ 
fovien  ithick  exfat  in  their  terriioi^  M  supply  ihem  with  foodt 
We  have  do  daubt  btH  that  this  gracioos  «are  m^  bfe  fvuai  to 
exert  itself  in  vknOus  «h^>e3t  in  «iact  pi<opnrtioa  to  tbe^^t  vtvfH^ 
of  a  pe«^  in  Afhy  period  of  mMiiety,  from  the  lahMntants  of 
the  South  Seaa,  to  the  Christian  who  ernoys  the  blenags  of  &n* 
tish  civilieaOioa  \  ttaA  4iat  it  is  a  fMciniJ  theot;  te  suppose,  ihat 
die  interventioo  of  viefe,  miseiy,  or  invohmlai^  abatineacfl  from 
narri:^  among  the  lower  oVders,  is  keeessary  to  keep  down  Iba 
numbers  of  an  industrious  people  to  the  level  of  its  subsistence. 
Weiball  hope  forati  oppottuni^  of  entering  into  a  detuled  dis> 
cossioB  of  this  si^ct  iu  a  future  number.  In  the  mMn  tiine  We 
camot  but  eanr^s  onr  «ish  dtat  wtKe  'portion  Vf  the  immense 
ad^on  to  tfab  ninnbets  ih  the  fp^i^poHs  CoAld  be  diverted  to 
dbe  proviocial  towns,  particnlavly  as  it  spears  demonstrahle,  that 
Ibe  wmMBerce  and  Oianiitactares  of  mtab  of^theifi  faavfc  sofferefl 
i&  pi^portiOQ  to  the  overgfown  increase  of  London. 

Upon  the  whole,  al^ough  we  do  not  diink  that  conclusive  raa- 
s<fn  «aB  be  sbewa  gainst  a  fililh«r  ifriodente  increase  Of  jxipet' 
earrOKy,  j-et  We  do  hot  heslUte  t<t  declare  an  opiuon  that,  dun^ 
the  nece«6ai7  suapenw^a  of  eaf^-piQwtents  at  the  Bank,  an  effi^ 
oeat  Gootroul  should  be  eHt«^l(Mh«d  b)'  Pariisnwm,  Iwtb  QWr  tin 
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Bank  of  Eiq^and,  and  private  bankers  usuing  notes*; — and  Hui 
the  amount  of  all  tiieir  issues  should  be  accurately  Hsceratined  froth 
time  to  lime,  utd  laid  before  the  public :  so  that  notbing  uncer- 
tain or  concealed  may  give  ground  for  exaggerated  statements,  or 
unfounded  cakuladoos,  on  so  delicate  and  important  a  sutgectf. 
It  would  dieo  {as  it  ought)  be  open  to  fair  discusnon  npon  auer- 
tmned  grotmdt,  within  what,  if  any,  limits  an  exteonve  and  ra- 
[Hdly  increasing  paper  currency  is  desirable,  even  although  h  be 
the  representatiTe  md  the  circulator  <^  a  corraspondiag  increase  of 
cafHtal  and  commodities,  of  actual  industry  and  labonr.  Iliat  the 
increase  of  these  effects  is  in  itself  desirable,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  possil^  that  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  certain 
Omits  do  not  exist,  beyond  which  even  these  advantages,  tefiat  ' 
Ufported  by  jH^r  currenty,  may  be  more  dian  counterbalanced 
by  the  attenduit  risk.  The  fortber  those  limits  extend,  while  pa- 
per is  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  tender,  the  greater  will  the  diflkiilty 
be  when  die  time  arrives,  to  restore  the  great  desideratum,  viz. 
specie  as  the  foundation  of  our  currency;  and  the  more  freq«en% 
will  it  be  necassBiy  to  bolster  up  public  credit  upon  sudden  emer- 
gencies exciting  a  nm  upon  the  issuers  of  paper.  Moreover  when 
we  see  the  proportion  which  the  increase  of  luxuries,  and  conve- 
nieocies  affording  no  solid  or  permanent  benefit,  already  bears  to 
that  of  the  agricultural  or  other  permanent  improvements,  whidi 
will  continue  and  be  available  to  our  real  comfort  and  happiness  - 
even  should  paper  cnrtency  cease  to  circulate, — we  may  be  dis- 
posed still  more  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  a  further  rapidly  in- 
creasii^;  ratio  in  the  fiKrilities  aflorded  to  an  indefinite  progress  in 
the  same  career. 

We  have  now  given  our  o^nion  upon  the  whole  of  this  moat 
important  question,  fauned,  as  we-solemnly  declare,  upon  an  un- 
biassed consideration   of  die  severd  arguments  advanced  upon 


'  We  woatd  tSso  labmit,  ■liethM'  ^uitlce  and  ■  £nr  anatoKy  with  th«  Ktt  of 
«Dr  lawi  <lo  Dol  make  it  e^edieat  to  p«M  an  Act,  Koderii^  nicli  bsiikefa,  as 
ihall  coDTcrt  to  their  owd  om  lecnritiet  depouted  with  them  for  ufe  ouitadv  or 
canTeaienee,  gnilt;  of  ferony. 

t  We  ^  Dot  premme  to  give  a  poiitiTs  opinion  on  the  exncdiency  of  dahii- 
iag  for  the  pablic  a  partioipation  In  the  proGti  ariaiug  from  ac  wbatitatioa  of 
paper  carrcncy  for  specie.  On  the  one  hijid  it  ii  clear,  ibat  when  evenli  aris- 
ing out  of  the  itate  of  public  afiaira  haTe  thrown  immenK  profits,  (made  as  it 
weraoDtbe  public  aceoont,)  into  thehandi  of  priTate  indiTiduals,  without  anv 
increated  indoitt;  or  rapital  on  their  part,  the  pabUc  mav  fairly  denuuid  a  di- 
rect tbtre  in  the  profit*.  On  the  oUier  hand  it  may  be  wrll  doaDled  how  tif  a 
large  participation  b;  the  pablic  would  gire  it  to  great  an  intereat  in  the  rond- 
naaiMeofpmrMOTfltcy,  aaioprodnceBdangu-thatltwonldm  the  etid  become 
]i*ptr  Maa<y  inutd  on  tiia  aathori^  of  the  ataie. 
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Ivodi  udes.  If  we  have  been  basty,  or  nusinformed  on  aoy  poid^ 
we  aball  be  unfeiggedly  thankful  to  those  who  wilt  point  out  our 
error,  and  future  pubUcaticHis  on  the  mibject  will,  no  doubt,  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  revisii^  and  correcting  dtem.  We  are  son;y, 
for  our  readers*  sake,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  compress  tlus 
article  into  a  compass  that  would  have  created  a  smaller  de- 
maod  upon  their  patience.  But  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that 
the  more  the  subject  is  discussed  with  a  view  to  practice,  the 
more  generally  will  some  such  opinions  as  we  have  advanced  be 
received  and  acted  upon. 

Since  this  article  has  been  prepared  for  die  press,  a  pamphlet 
1^  SJr.  Rtcardo,  which  he  entitles  a  "  Reply"  to  Mr.  Boranquet's 
Practical  Observations,  has  been  put  into  our  hands.  If  it  had 
b«ea  pnbK^ed  sooner,  we  should  of  cdurse  have  given  our  opi- 
nioa  apoQ  the  degree  of  force  which  we  think  due  to  those  parts 
which  bear  upon  the  particular  points  we  have  treated,  as  essential 
to  OUT  a^nment.  Mi  we  cdn  do  now,  however,  is  to  expresf 
our  firm  ctHiviction  that  the  results  which  we  have  ventured  to 
draw  from  the  whole  discussion  are  in  no  d^ree  weakened  by  Mr. 
lUcardo's  work.  It  is  possible  that  on  some  intricate  points  re- 
latiog  to  the  foreign  exchange  Mr.  Ricardo  may  be  right.  We 
believe  those  points  are  very  imperfectly  understood  even  by  expe- 
rienced merchants ;  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  will  no  doubt  make  bis 
oboervatiotts  upon  them.  But  upon  the  main  questions  relating 
to  the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  the  issues  of  bank  paper,  the 
balance  of  payments,  excesnve  circulation,  and  the  export  of  bul- 
lion, we  thmk  Mr.  Ricardo's  "  Reply"  extremely  unggtisbctoi;: 
and  shoold  die  question  not  be  set  at  rest  before  our  next  number, 
we  Aai\  pobapa  state  the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 
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A»T.  HI.  The  Spwek  tf  John  Leiuh,  Eig.  Jtf.  f.  in  the 
Committee  af  tne  whole  House,  vpon  the  State  of  the  Kalim, 
on  Monday  Dec.  $1,  ISlO,  vpon  the  Saestion  of  Lrmifationt 
to  tke  Roj/al  Autfurify  mthe  Hands  tfike  Ae^fn/.^Hii^c- 
WI9,  IBll. 

T&tf  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gremiille,  in  the  Mouse 
of  Comvums,  Jan.  16,  1789,  on  the  propoxd  Stgencj/  BiiL 
— Stockdale,  1811. 

JliGHLY  interesting  m.A  important  as  is  the  nibject  of  the  above-- 
mentioned  publications,  it  may  be  thought  cxtraordinat;  that  it 
should  have  occasioned  bo  little  employment  for  the  press.  *  The 
fact  however  is,  that  there  are  few  persons  within  iha  cooipasi 
of  whose  talents  and  knowledge  the  materials  for  a  suitable  di»- 
cussion  of  it  are  to  be  foima.  Statute  law  is  silent  upon  it: 
there  is,  as  Mr.  Leach  observes,  no  text  writer  by  whom  it  has 
lieen  treated,  and  the  authori^  of  the  precedents  which  have 
been  applied  to  it  is  too  indecisive  to  be  satisfactory;  inasmuch 
U  those  of  different  periods  are  by  no  means  consistent  with 
each  ti^tTf  and  those  upon  wbidi  the  chief  stress  amteais  to  be 
taid  ocjiurred  at  times,  and  under  circumstances,  which  materisdly 
reduce  the  weiitht  and  influence  to  which  thev  woidd  otberwis* 
be  entitled.  But  with  refetence  to  one  siae  of  the  ouestiaa 
there  is  no  caute  for  re^et.  An  exposition  of  the  pnnciples 
apon  which  the  proceedmgs  of  parliament  were  founded  is 
I788-9t  Bud  a  defence  of  the  measure  then  in  agitation,  wen 
Submitted,  in  the  speech  before  u^  to  the  House  of  CoraKon^ 
ftnd  afterwards  to  the  public,  by  Mr.  Orenville,  (now  l<ord 
Grenville,)  with  a  perspicui^  and  a  force  of  reasoning  which  we 
believe  were  never  surpassed.  This  masterly  composition  em- 
braces the  whole  of  the  subject;  and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that 
a  more  useful  record  of  sentiments  delivered  in  parliament  was 
never  presented  to  the  public.  We  should  have  thought,  that 
the  doctrines  it  lays  down  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
established  would  have  carried  conviction  to  ever^'  mind ;  but 
we  cannot  suppress  our  astonishment  on  finding  thai  thev  ap- 
pear, from  recent  circumstancss,  to  have  lost  a  part  of  their  in* 
fluence  on  that  of  the  noble  lord  himself. 

The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Leach  in  December  last,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  quesdon,  was  far  more  circumscribed :  hi^ 
speech  was,  however,  strictly  applied  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  consists  of  a  clear  and 
logical  argument;  the  purpose  of  which  is,  to  disprove  the  right 
and  the  expedienc^r  of  imposing  limitations  on  the  royal  antho- 
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ritj  in  the  hsBtIs  of  the  Reasat.     To  Borae  of  tlia  laadbg  pw> 
M^  m  this  ipeeek  we  dull  hereafter  have  occanon  to  nter. 

Tb»  nojt  itnking  iutances  of  At  resources  poiaesacd  bjr  tb« 
fpte  oonstitutioii  of  this  couDtij  for  meeliDg  estnordinar?  ex^ 
gescies  are  to  be  foimd  at  the  ^riods  of  me  R«atoratioD,  the 
Hevoladoii,  and  of  hu  Majesty's  indispositioii  m  the  yeat  1788-9^ 
and  OB  the  present  melncholy  occasion.  la  eaeh  instance  the 
agency  of  an  efficient  and  leg itimate  audtority  has  been  eaUe4 
fMlh. 

To  tfaiv  authority  a  monstrous  clua  of  right,  juady  described 
by  Mr.  Pkt  as  tveason  to  the  constitution,  was  indeed  of^ged 
■  the  year  178S ;  but  it  was  instantly  crushed  by  die  weight  of 
diat  inoontestaUe  principle  so  justly  stated  by  Mr.  Grenrill^ 
"  (hat  no  right  can  be  claimed  or  exercised  as  against  die 
Boopk,  except  those  only  which  have  been  given  by  positivo 
mws  appearing  on  the  face  of  our  statute  book,  or  proved  bf 
■i^mnBorial  sod  nninterrupted  usage ;  and  that  whatev^-  power 
«r  aaAorily  has  not  been  so  confemsd  still  resides  with  the  peo- 
<le,  to  be  enercieed  by  them  throu^  the  chumel  of  their  lawful, 

11,  and  free  representatives." 

'ili»  rif^its  of  ibe  peoplv  and  the  autberi^  of  parliament  were 
accordingly  recognized  and  acted  upon  at  that  memorable  period ;  . 
and  we  then  saw,  as  we  have  leceally  seen,  the  constitution  of 
this  country  deriving  additional  strength  and  security  from  the 
^partmity  of  asserting  and  applgriog  principles,  on  whi<Ji  its 
fraedom  and  stability  must  ess^ttmlly  deprad. 

With  respect  to  rite  mode  of  exercising  the  right  and  <^  di»- 
dsawmg  the  Afty  which  thus  devolved  apen  fte  two  houses  of 
p«riiMnent,  we  confess  that  the  first  bias  of  our  minds  was  to* 
wards  a  summary  proceeding  by  address  to  his  Royal  Highness 
dM  Prince  of  Wales;  but  a  very  htlle  reflection  convinoed  ns 
•f  o^  error.  Such  a  proceeding,  if  ibrscted  to-Ae  object  of 
^^MHntiag  a  Regent  for  the  purpose  of  openit^  parKameal, 
would  not  have  obviated  the  ol^eetions  mnde  lo  that  which  was 
actually  adopted':  an  xd<UlioaBf  step  would' indeed  have  been  io- 
teipoeed,  and,  as  we  hombly  eonceivs)  most  unnecessarily  and 
improperly :  but  the  indispeoNable  act  of  affixing  the  great  seal 
■1  the  KiB^s  name  to  the  commission  would  still  bave  been  per- 
fbmed  by  the  same  authority,  viz.  diat  of  (be  two  Houses  of 
ParKament. 

Some  persons  were,  however,  of  opinioR,  that  in  (he  addrett 
to  ibe  Prince,  his  royal  highness  sbonld  be  solicited  to  assume 
die  idtc*  of  R^;ent,  not  merely  to  open  pn&unent,  bnt  for  the 
pwpose  of  esercisrag  at  once  other  fnnetiens  ef  royal^;  Ws 
«fnMiH*  to  asltwAol  otter  ftincrion»  of  royalty^    Gonlditbeio- 
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tended,  thus  to  transfer  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  f  It 
not,  which  were  to  be  granted,  and  which  withheld?  If  all  were 
to  be  granted,  where  would  have  been  that  securi^  for  the  care 
of  his  majesty's  sacred  person  during  his  iDdia  position,  and  for 
the  resumption  of  his  royal  authority  upon  his  recovery,  whicJi 
the  two  houses  were  bound  to  provided  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  prerogatives  were  to  be  withheld,  how  could  the 
reservations  have  been  so  described  and  detailed  in  an  address, 
as  to  afford  a  certainty  of  thteir  being  constantly  and  strictly  ob^ 
served  ?  The  parliament  which  had  agreed  to  die  address  might 
be  dissolved:  new  circumstances  might  furnish  occasional  pre- ' 
tences  for  deviation  to  the  advisers  of  the  rt^ent:  we  say  the 
admers  of  the  regent,  because  the  personal  character  of  his 
royal  highness  ou^t  not  to  be  brought  into  this  view  of  the 
subject :  though  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  entertaining  towards 
that  illustrious  personage  all  the  reverence  that  in  bo  peculiarly 
due,  not  only  to  his  high  station,  but  to  his  princely  qualities  and 
virtues.  But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  consequences  to 
be  apprdiended  from  such  a  proceeding;  as  we  presume  to  deny 
the  right  or  the  power,  (whilst  there  is  a  monarch  upon  the 
throne,)  of  constituting  b^  an  address  of  the  two  houses  such  an 
authority  as  that  in  question. 

The  step  to  be  taken  in  1788-9,  and  on  the  more  recoit  oc-> 
casion,  was  not  to  restore  nor  to  elect  a  King,  but  to  supply  a 
defect  in  the  moral  capacity  of  the  sovereign,  whose  claims  upon 
our  allegiance  were  in  no  degree  impaired  by  the  calamity  with 
which  he  was  afilicted.  It  has,  therefore,  been  contended,  and, 
as  we  conceive,  unanswerably,  that  such  a  defect  could  be  su[^- 
plied  in  no  other  mode  than  by  bill,  to  which  the  royal  assent 
must  be  given  before  it  could  possess  die  authority  of  law;  and, 
as  Mr.  Grenvitle  has  observed,  "  the  signification  of  the  royal 
assent  by  the  great  seal,  bein^  that  organ  through  which  the 
authority  of  the  crovm  speaks  m  the  most  solemn  and  authentic 
manner,  is  not  a  point  of  form  only,  but  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence  from  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
fonstitutiiM,  which  could  not  be  neglected  without  great  and 
inanifest  danger." 

On  the  question  of  the  ri^t  of  suspending  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  royal  functions,  Mr.  Leach  displays  considerable 
knowledge  and  ingenuity;  but  we  confess  that  the  weight  of  ar- 
gument appears  to  us  to  be  decidedly  with  Mr.  Grenville.  Tlie 
Mtter  confidently  affirms  the  right :  the  former  no  less  confidently 
denies  it.  Mr.  Grenville  takes  his  stand  upon  the  principle 
maintained  and  dMlared  by  the  two  houses  in  their  joint  resolur 
tions— "  That  dieir  right  to  act  in  thb  instance  in  a  legialuive 
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capacitjr  being  created  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  alone,  was 
dfto  limited  by  that  necessity."  This  principle  ja  admitted  hy 
Mr.  Leach,  though  he  gives  it  a  different,  a  dextrous,  but,  as  we 
presume  to  think,  not  a  just  application.  "  The  defect,"  he 
(^leerves,  "  b  in  the  moral  capacity  of  the  King;  in  the  will  to 
do  acts  requiring  persona)  interference.  This  will  then  is  to  be 
supplied ;  some  representative  of  the  royal  will  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed  to  act  for  the  King,  and  in  his  name,  in  matters  requirmg  his 
personal  interference.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  necessity ;  and 
that  royal  will  once  supplied  in  the  pers6n  of  theprince  as  regent, 
the  defect  is  -cured  ana  the  monarchy  entire.  The  ri^t  created 
by  necessity  is  limited  by  necessity,  and  here  ends  the  right  and 
duty  of  die  two  houses." 

He  also  cites  and  argues  upon  the  few  precedents  to  be  found 
in  our  history,  and  concludes  his  observations  upon  them  with 
these  words.  "  I  presume  to  say  that  this  right  is  not  found  in 
the  Common  law  of  parliament;  is  supported  by  no  aulhori^; 
and  is  repelled  by  ali  such  audiority  as  there  is  upon  the  subject: 
and  whatever  objection  may  be  made  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances in  which  particular  precedents  occurred,  yet  the  general 
conclusion  is,  that  in  no  times,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  have 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  ever  assumed  the  right  now 
claimed." 

Mr.  Grenville,  on  the  contrary,  asserts,  tliat "  the  principle  of 
Kmiting  the  power  of  a  regency,  with  a  view  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  sovereign,  has  been  felt  and  acted  upon  in  every 
case  which  has  hitherto  occurred,  and  is  almost  coeval  with  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy  itself.  The  mode  of  restriction 
has,  indeed,  been  usually  different  from  that  which  is  now  pro- 
posed. The  whole  powers  of  the  Crown  have  for  the  most  part 
been  called  into  action,  though  I  believe  it  might  be  shewn  diat 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case;  but  they  have  not  been  given 
to  any  one  subject." 

It  is,  indeed,  admitted  by  Mr.  Leach,  that  in  no  instance  have 
dw  Uvo  houses  given  to  a  toU  regent  the  whole  Ttmai  auth(rrihf. 
The  option  must  therefore  be  betwe«i  a  R^ent  Emited  in  the 
extent  of  his  aulfaority,  or  controuled  in  the  exercise  of  tL  For, 
as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  "  it  cannot  be  a  just 
conclusion  to  say,  that  because  our  ancestors  committed  the 
whole  authority  of  a  king  into  the  hands  of  a  regent,  controuled 
and  fettered  by  a  fixed  and  permanent  council,  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  delegate  the  same  power  to  a  single  person,  unrestrained  by 
iny  n^^r  check."  We,  however,  concur  entirely  in  the  opi- 
man,  that  it  is  ^  more  agreeable  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  British 
'id,  that  "  whatever  degree  of  political  authority  is  fit 
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iHtfUr  «•;  gives  circiWBtaDceB  to  be  exercued  for  tke  puipw 
pf  «xecuVve  govenuneut,  should  be  exercised  by  a  aingle  penoBj 
a^  tbat  wherever  aay  just  ground  of  danger  ia  foiwd  to  exist,  rt 
^t>uld  be  guarded  against  (if  possible)  by  limiting  the  exteat  of 
tk«  power  lo  exercised,  radier  thwi  by  dividing  unoi^  ™*7 
wbat  cannot  with  propriety  be  entnuted  to  one." 

Oa  the  ground  of  expediency  Mr.  Lewh  atks,  "  To  vhat 
epd  are  dignities  and  prert^ativee  given  to  the  crows  ?— I*  it  at 
a  g«neral  propositioD  expedteot,  thM  whenever  the  pentwal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  is  for  a  time 'to  be  placed  in 
other  hands,  some  of  its  iunctiom  and  prerogatives  Mould  ht 
suapended  I  that  in  the  hands  of  a  Regent  the  public  should  lost 
^e  benefit  of  some  means  of  good  govenunest,  which  io  the 
ha^ds  of  a  king  must  be  int»ided  to  be  necessary  for  the  public 
service  i"  Theae  questions  we  would  answer  in  the  langua^  of 
-  Mr.  Groiville,  "  It  is  by  no  means  a  just  conclusion,  euber 
from  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  British  constatutioo,  or  hoa. 
any  general  principles  of  government,  that  the  same  power* 
which  may  "be  eotnisted  wiw  propriety  to  the  permanent  autho- 
rity of  a  king  are  equally  &t  Io  be  committed  to  thote  hawb 
whioh  are  Io  exercise  the  teiaporary  and  del^ated  functwn*  of  A 
Regent.  The  provisions  which  respect  the  pr^ogativei  ui  ibe 
crown  in  this  country  are  adapted  to  the  orfUnajy  courae  of  an 
wlablished  government,  and  are  calculated  for  a  long  coatiou- 
VKe.  But  in  the  establishment  of  a  regency  the  case  is  direcUy' 
the  reverae.  We  ate  to  look,  not  to  the  general  exigeociea  •£ 
Bovenunent,  but  to  those  occasions  which  may  probably  wise 
during  the  period,  for  which  t^  system  so  provided  is  intieDded 
to  continue:  and  as  for  this  reason  there  may  frequently  be 
much  leas  ground  to  justify  the  grant  of  paiticuljar  powers,  so, 
on  the  othei^  hand*  there  will  -almost  always  in  such  a  case  be 
infinitely  mote  temptation  to  abuse  them." 

On  the  slight  degree  of  importance  which  Mr.  Lieacb.  appean 
Io  attach  to  the  possible  abuse  by  a  regent  of  the  prerogAlive 
of  creating  peeis,  we  would  remark,  in  we  worde,  of  Mr.  Gre*- 
ville,  "  AtU  of  ail  the  powers  of  die  crowa  tiw  is  the  moet 
liable  to  be  abuaed  under  a  deJegated  and  teMpoewy  gover»i 
meat;  and  it  is  also  that,  horn  the  abuse  of  wi«h  the  noift 
ii^rioua  omsequcnces  wonld  ariae  to  tbe  pennweit  tBteraal 
of  the  sovereign." 

For  our  own  parts  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  d«Kibt  of  ^  right 
of  parliament  to  restrain  the  temporary  authority  of  die  Kn^ent 
in  such  mannec  as  a  due  tegard  to  the  pennaneut  authoci^  of  the 
aovar^n  may  be  thought  to  gc«]iuee;  aad  we  fvly  aflknow- 
)»dge,  that  dkouf^h  w«  t^nk  it  6u  pnfitnble  A»t.  dK  povmta 
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b(  arrest  s^uld  be  Um^od  by  ]Mrliun0tit,  tiu»tfaal  lie  shMdd 
b*  kabte  to  be  coetrouled  m  the  exercwe  of  them  by  a  comcit, 
we  ritouU  deem  the  tatter  lesa  esceptioiiable,  (uHikr  luck  ew 
cuoutaaces  as  those  of  the  year  1789  'nd  of  the'present  time,) 
than  &e  establuthment  of  a  regSRcy  Hi  the  hands  of  a  aingle  per- 
son, without  any  restriction  or  limitation  whatever. 

The  queabOR  &(  the  housthtdd  ia  eaie  of  estaeme  delicacy,  and 
6attbdn&  oae  of  m>  incoosiderabte  dttcult)':  but  we  camot 
a«t»dAiaking,  that  a  somewhat  exaggentedriew  has  been-taken 
of 'ifae  sptendfNU'  aad  digiut;^,  aa  well  as  of  ibe  power  and  Ae 
pBtrotMge,  wbch  ought  ts  betoae  t»  a  r«fent  dtn-iog  the  period 
wbeK  toe  ino^Mci^  of  tbe  ao««reigi^  is  oonsidered  as  ten^wrafy, 
and  likely  to  be  of  short  duration.  Hie  same  comidmtiona 
which  render  it  unfit  that  the  care  of  tbe  royal  person  diould  b^ 
gtrea  to  a  regent  appear  to  make  it  auo  improper  t^t  ha 
sboiild  poeaesB  die  putwiwage  of  tbe  housckold.  Both  should 
usquestiooaUy  be  UBdet  the  same  supenatendnace  and  dtrectioa. 
But  any  proposition  to-  iteAue  tike  Kii^'i  eatablisbmeM  at  such 
a  momeBl  would,  nuely,  as  Mr.  Gvenville  obserres,  be  reps^ 
nrat  to  the  fcelinga  ot  a,  generous  people,  aad  "  If  we  look  lo 
&at  ha|^  period  to.  whish  oar  wMet  and  oar  b<^tes  are  ttHWid, 
wbat  a  picture  nuiat  tfaca  present  itself  t  Let  as,  if  we  e^, 
iwagiaf:  what  must  be  his  feelinga  ia  sacb  a  noneat  aa  dia^ 
j«h»  he  ia  told  that  his  pailiaaient  has  availed  itnlf  with  eayw 
nen  and  andity  even  of  tbe  shorteiA  interval^  to  new  mod^  tbe 
oSeta  attendant  on  hia  person,  and  ^  a  nMirrniHt  aeconomy  to 
^gnim  theia  soweieign  fpom  diose  eipcaniMBnoes  of  sptondow 
i^Hcb  bekau  to  the  rank  ia  which  he  was  hom,  and  to  tbe  Matioii 
¥ihicb  be  stitt  occapies  f  . 

If  these  sentiments  were  just  twenty  years-ago,  are  they  leaa 
BO  at  this  time  ?  Uave  the  eveata  06  that  inltpial  taoght  u»  that 
il  is  daeeot  or  wise  ta  plaee  our  Soveteiga  itk  the  ^ade  f  or  can 
ihay  ba«e  weakened  hia  cLairai  u^oa  the  Eespeet,  affection,  and 
gotitude  of  hi»  ftoph^i 

We  now  take  our  leave  «if .this  stoat  iateies^ag  subMOt  Hm 
itihiA^ce  of  the  wguataot  is,  we  aae  Catty  w* are,  eanaunleA  by 
die  comprehensive  and  powerful  speech  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  particularly  directed.  Should  we  however  succeed  in 
coMvaying  to,  or  1  iiiifiiiaian  in  any  imnds  ^  fnelm^  and 
o^nions  with  which  our  own  are  deeply  impressed,  our  wahe* 
wiU  be  gratified  and  ouf  ex,p«Gt»tioBs  sunttawed.  But  if  w« 
ihuiU  •van  be  s&  fa«t«nal«<  a»  to  aacitc  »  atrengw  and  nwn 
gener^  sense  than  was  before  entertained  of  the  importance  of 
die  sulytct  kael^  and  iitduce  those;  who  may  notM»  Urn  arlKl«» 
and  who  were  before  unaoqiaaiatadi  with  the  spaadi  ei  Mr.  Grew 
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ville,  to  read,  reflect  upon,  and  digest  it,  we  shall  have  coo* 
tiibuted  to  the  diSusi6a  of  sound  constiuitional  principles,  ami 
'  shall  have  accomplished  our  object  and  attained  our  reward. 


Abt.  IV.  y<n/age  de  Decoaoertea  aux  Terres  Austraki,  execute 
far  ordre  de  sa  Majesti  PEmpereitr  et  Rot,  sar  Us  Corvette* 
U  Geographe,  le  Naturaliste,  el  la  Goelette  le  Casuarma,  pen- 
dant les  Annies  1800,  1801,  1802, 1803,  et  1804.  Publiepar 
Decret  Imperial  sous  le  Mivistire  deM.de  Cfutmpagny,  et 
redige  par  M.  F.  P^ron,  Naturaliste,  8ic.  &,c.  Tome  I. 
Paris,  J  807. 

J.N  June  1800,  several  months  before  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  the  ac- 
tuation of  prime  minister  to  Mr.  Addington,  and  when  Lord 
Spencer  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  passports  were  granted 
at  the  request  of  the  French  government  to  "  le  Geographe  "  of  30 
guns,  and  "  le  Naturaliste,"  two  strong  gabarres  (a  lai^e  kind  of 
transpcH't)  which  that  government  had  appointed  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  coasts  of  Australia.  The  nature  of  diese  pass- 
ports was  to  place  Captains  Baudin  and  Hamelin,  the  two  com' 
manders,  with  their  vesseb  and  crews,  in  safety  from  all  hostiU 
attack,  and  to  entitle  them  to  a  favourable  reception  and  neces- 
sary accommodation  at  any  of  the  British  establishmeDts  where 
they  might  have  occasion  to  put  in.  This  permission  has  beeii 
much  found  fault  with,  and  our*^0Mfna/ured  minister  has  been 
not  a  little  ridiculed  for  omitting  to  inquire  further  into  Captain 
Baudin's  (the  commodore's)  instructions  before  the  general  pass- 
ports were  granted. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  die  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  any 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  die  Admiralty  would  have  induced  the 
French  to  disclose  such  instructions  as  might  interfere  with  the 
indulgence  thej'  requested;  we  confess  our  opinion  to  be,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Spencer,  (although  we  never  heard  diat  they 
were  ministers  remarkable  for  good  nature  towards  the  French,) 


*  SeeQavKi>7  Kevicfr,  No.  7.  p.  49.  wborc  ■  Mfinge  nituke  n  nude  in  rap- 
posing  ibki  Mr.  AddiDglan  was  milliner  inJuae,  1800,  We  beg  pirdon  for  notic- 
ing thii  miiUbeiopolnledlf,  which  we  cerminly  ihould  not  have  done,  were  it  not 
'Ibat  we  lie  t  liltleihockedillheuie  tbit  is  ■ciempted  to  be  nixde  of  it.  If  must, 
bowerer,  be  observed,  that  the  mimke  ii  brieflf  noticed  in  the  following  onmbet 
under  the  head  errala,  where  it  ii  nalcd,  ihit  the  word  l^Ur)  wai  intended  to  b« 
written  (_btfon)  as  it  stands  in  the  fiist  line  of  this  article.  The  review,  therebi^ 
kad  it  in  conlempUtion  to  charge  Wr.  Pitt  tni  Lord  BptmctmiA  •li'dKUanw 
and  tbe  t^94  uttitrt  imputed  to  the  set  iit  quatioo. 
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Acted  on  this  bccasioD  with  that  liberality  and  due  regard  to  the 
interest!  of  science  which  are  becoming  in  the  government  of  a 
great  and  enlightened  nation.  And  we  have  good  reaaon  to  b&- 
Ueve  (hat  they  so  acted,  (not  without  inquiry  as  b  alleged)  but 
upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  French  commodore's  instnic- 
Uoos,  which  were  submitted  to  them,  such  as  they  are  detailed  in 
the  work  before  us,  and  such  as  the  French  commanders  in  fact 
adhered  to,  as  strictly  as  the  nature  of  the  chances  to  which  they 
were  exposed  would  admit.  We  will  presently  state  the  grounds 
of  ibia  opinion.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the 
French  government  has  made  a  villanous  use  of  this  liberality, 
or  an  ungrateful  return  for  it,  there  may  be  eood  cause  for  re- 
fusing a  similar  indulgence  in  future.  But  we  mink  the  following 
reasons  conclusive  as  to  the  claim  they  had  upon  us  for  compliance 
in  the  present  instance ;  and  we  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  laying 
the  deuil  before  our  readers. 

Compared  with  die  conduct  of  the  present  French  govern- 
ment towards  Captain  Flinders,  which<  we  shall  afterwards  ex- 
pose, it  exhibits  a  strikii^  contrast  of  the  public  honour  and  hu- 
manity of  the  old  and  regular  government  of  France,  (aitd  even 
of  the  smaU  portion  of  those  virtues  which  yet  remained  in  the 
national  councils  under  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  Conven- 
tion,) with  the  studied  dereliction  of  principle,  and  absolute  dis- 
regard of  all  the  duties  of  honour,  justice,  and  humanity,  in 
which  the  modem  dynasty  affects  to  ghny.  (See  Buonaparte's 
reasoning  with  the  Spanish  deputies  at  mycHme.) 

In  the  year  1779^  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Ei^land,  we  are  informed  by  the  Marquis  de  Con- 
dw«et,  that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  of  M.  Tni^ot  per- 
ceived how  honourable  it  would  be  for  the  French  nation,  that 
die  vessel  of  Captain  Cook,  then  about  to  return  to  Europe 
from  his  third  voyage,  ^ould  be  treated  with  respect  at  sea. 
"  He  composed  a  memorial,  in  which  be  proves  that  honour, 
reaaon,  and  even  interest,  dictated  this  act  of  respect  for  hu- 
manity; and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  memoriu,  the  author 
of  which  was  unknown  during  his  life,  that  the  following  circu- 
lar letter  was  written  by  M.  Sartine,  secretary  of  the  marine  in 
France,  and  sent  to  all  commanders  of  French  ships."  Hie 
rescript  was  dated  <»i  the  19tfa  of  Mardi,  1779)  and  nm  thus^^ 
"  Captain  Cook,  who  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  July,  1776,  oiT 
board  the  Resolution,  in  company  with  the  Discovery,  Captain- 
Clerke,  in  order  to  make  researches  on  the  coasts,  islands,  and 
seas  of  Japan  and  California,  beii^  on  the  point  of  returning  to' 
Europe,  and  such  discoveries  being  of  general  utility  to  all  na- 
tions} it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  Captain  Cook  dull  be  treated 
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U  a  cooamuder  of  a  neatrsl  and  allied  power,  aad  diat  ^  cSfH 
taiaa  of  amed  veasels,  Sec.  wko  may  meet  that  ftsioaa  navigatDC 
aball  make  him  acc^uaiuted  witb  the  king's  ordefs  tm  this  behaK; 
but  at  the  same  tune  let  him  know,  that  ob  hia  part  he  nntt 
refrain  frbn  all  hostilities." 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  idsa  of  M.  Tutgot's  originated  with 
Pr.  FranklJB,  then  Aawrictt  rabiiter  at  Paris,  who  isgutd  a 
naular  order  to  the  ships  of  his  nation,  dated  at  Pasa?,  sear 
Paris,  ten  days  before  that  of  M.  Sartine.  But  whedier  this  Im 
ao  or  not,  we  apprehend  that  the  fact  itsdf,  which  is  indisput- 
able, establbhed  ao  undeniable  claim  upon  the  liberality  of  iks 
British  govermnent  to  grant,  at  least,  a  return  of  saiW  indul- 
gence to  two  French  ^pg. 

Again,  a  note  in  p.  378  of  the  voyase  bcAin  as  records  a^ 
•ther  debt  of  diis  kiiMJi,  under  whi^  t^  rrmch  gOT«Mineat  had 
placed  us.  It  runs  thus,  "  Even  in  a  time  when  every  pcisciple 
oi  honour  and  justice  was  forgottcs  or  overlooked  in  France, 
die  National  Convention  decre^  that  the  vessels  of  Vancouver 
should  be  respected,  and  that  every  asaiataace  of  which  they: 
night  staad  in  need  should  be  liberally  aSocded  to  tkem."  Thn 
Sact  is  also  confinned  by  the  testimoay  of  Vancouver  hJwwrll^ 
who  mentions  it  in  his  able  and  scieatstic  work,  towards  ths-ea^ 
as  w«  think,  of  the  Aird  volume. 

But  even  were  these  facts  kot  upon  raeoDd,  we  apprdwnd  thai 
it  would  Inve  been  a  paltiy  and  conti>act0d  policy,  oltogetfafx  un- 
worthy of  a  great  and' enliglrieBed  nation  like  Great  1^-ttain,  fea 
be  so  tar  uiflusBced  by  a  dread  of  the  na«al  and  cohmi*!  rrvakty 
of  Fraace,  m  to  prechide  her  £poaa  enteiwig  Am  lirts  of  fair  enm- 
petition  in  making  diasoveries  fee  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Smttif 
the  polity  and  aaorality  of  nalious.  had  not  saSeted  so  conq^late 
a  {«volutton  in  the'  twenty  yean  paeceding  1800,  that  vduit  it 
was  gaonoos,  honaarabis,  Maaty,  and  politic,  for  Fraact  t»  da 
■A  1779,  aliouU  be  dnpeiy,  imbicili^,  and  impabey,  wben  per>- 
fonnad  bj.  Ei^land  in  1800.  No*  weve  Ms.  Pitt  and  Lord 
SpMioei  •mrj  worl^  of  reproach  iunotsuppovig,  without  proo^ 
tut  ^«  ftast  ooDsul  in  Ikis  last  ytas  wanld  swpaas  avan  dw  N»- 
IwiMi  Cflnvc«ti«n  oi  1794  ia  disit^ant  of'  pubuc  principiB. 
'  For  our  own  parts,  we  riiould  smoerely  rejoise  that  die'  atteiir 
tioD  of  Fnnaa  w«  tamed  to  these  distant  objects,  being  ceo- 
nnctd  tjbat  they  are  so  many  guasantcea  for  her  good  behawiour 
during  pea««t  and  so,  muck  subtraated  feom  he*  eaclustra  atlnai- 
tM9 1»  GQntinwihil  politics.  But  vm  faa>  that  the  tyrant  et  Eti- 
■ape  haa  no  such  viewn  at  pecseal:  nor  tbouU  we  he  much 
afitaid  of  his  soocess  if  be  hut  Wahsve  reason,  iadsed^  to  be- 
fcn.  thaktlMSDntkooastQf  Anslralin  ia  net  so  daogeron*  aa 
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tiemth  exaggentioB  represents  it;  neither  the  Western  Port  ndf 
whM  tbey  firetead  to  ciU  Fort  Champagmf  offering  anv  particulu' 
danga  to  a^roecking  navigators.  But  great  obstacles  te  a  suc- 
eewAil  c«doiiiz«tion  of  either  of  th«§e  places  are  to  be  found  in 
the  soil  of  the  somHuiding  countries,  the  genefaJsteribty  of 
lAich  «ouM  only  be  compeoaated  by  nch  a  commerce  u  it 
would  tMit/t  %^a  to  establisdi  in  those  remote  r^ions. 

The  insinuatioB  that  the  Western  Harbour  at  the  extremis  of  - 
Bass's  Straits  is  the  spot  fixed  on  Vy  the  French  goveriMnent 
'"  for  the  establi^Meat  of  aa  AtutralmK  P^mUckerry"  ippean 
cwlenlly  hyperbolical ;  because  evec  M.  P^roii,  ready  as  be  is 
to  lay  claim  to  eiber  men's  ihscoveries,  planly  acknowledge 
this  to  belong  to  £nglaad;  and  al^ough  be  admits  it<  advu^, 
t^es,  he  does  not  even  preteod  to  more  on  b^alf  of  the  French 
expedition  dtaa  their  having  verified  former  discoveries  and 
corrected  a  few  eitoni.  Moreower  it  appears  in  p.  3£6,  that 
M.  P^ron,  (who,  whatever  the  views  of  his  government  might  be, 
of  course  had  his  eye  ifirected  to  a  French  settlement  on  what 
fa*  is  plesKd  ta  term  his  naol^  tUsoovervi  coast,)  points  out  the 
Iwrt  he  deooMiates  "  Champa^y,"  in  the  gulf  he  calls  "  Bona- 
parte," and  whidi  be  claims  as  a  Preach  discovery,  as  the  most 
^voured  ^>«t  of  the  Terre  Napoleon.  An  esoelleBt  port  aad  fine 
^Kborage,  surtomded  by  land  of  a  moderate  elevation,  fertile, 
Well  wooded,  and  («4iat  is  unomnmoa  on  these  coasts)  pWtifiilly 
aiipplied  with  fndi  water,  render  it  {as  he  says,  but  not  with  per- 
fect accaracy,)  "  a  pl»ce  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  of 
which  it  may  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  ef 
rU  the  pcnnts  of  this  coast,  it  is  the  nioti  eligible  for  the  tettUment 
•f  an  Evrtpean  «oloitt/''  p.  3£6.  , 

It  is  neoeesftry  here  to  obKrvie,  tint  this  gulf  and  port  is  00m* 
degreea  west  of  the  Oreat  Western  Hai'boar,  and  unqueslionably 
within  the  line  of  Captain  Fluiders's  (Kscoveries ;  ooose^tKBtly 
that  the  Fresrch  have  no  sort  of  claim  to  it  tm  the  score  wf 
ptiofity  of  mvcstigation.  llias  much  for  the  poUof  of  the  pen^ 
niseioa  granted  to  tbe  two  thi^. 

That  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Spencer  did  not  grant  it  withont  iw 
^jBiry  m  to  thcii  destaoatio*  appears  from  tbe  feSl^wiog  oircam^ 
NaMces.  We  know  from  good  sovrces  of  infonHaDon,  that  tha 
j^aa  «f  Captaia  Flmders's  f <^age  was  htid  and  Am  inVestigBtai 
cammiDoioned  a  mpnlfa  bedere  t&ase  miaisters  went  oat  of  otfki^ 
and  had  not  die  delay  of  Captaia  Flindara'spaasport,  and  ptrhapa 
of  aone  other  oircnmstmees,  kcnt  has  m  Engund,  ha  was  ready 
to  sail  aad  would  have  sailed  m  &^r«h  or  April  1801;  ^in  au 
fwobafaality  would  hare  completed  the  inrasligatioB  «f  the  «bait 
unvisited  part  of  the  south  eoo^t  of  Australia  before,  the  fkvtidi 
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had  seen  >ny  part  of  it.  It  b  moreover  upon  record,  thath 
July  1801,  when  Mr.  Addington  wm  realh  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  Lord  St.  V^incent  at  the  bead  of  the  admiral^,  and 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  amuigements  upon  taking  possessiowof 
the  government  would  afford  time  for  completing  tlie  prepara- 
tions already  begun,  these  last-mentioned  ministers  were  ^00^ 
natured  enough  actually  to  dispatch  Captain  Flinders  in  the  Inves- 
tigator sloop  of  war,  (as  M.  Pfron  sUtes,)  "  pour  rivaliser  avee 
noiu."  An  object  which  that  excellent  and  active  commander 
«o  efiectually  fulfilled,  that  before  the  French  expedition  entered 
upon  its  career  of  real  disciway,  die  English  had  forestalled  it 
in  B40  out  of  9OO  leagues  of  coast  which  it  proposed  to  investi- 
gate. We  cannot  help  observing,  however,  that  the  pretension 
uat  Captain  Flinders  was  sent  out  to  rival  the  Frencn  expetfi- 
tion  is  a  characteristic  and  ridiculous  trait  enough  of  national  va- 
ni^.  Our  readers  need  not  to  be  informed,  that  no  Engl  ish  navi- 
gator will  be  likely  to  take  a  French  one  for  his  model,  sr  be 
content  with  doing  no  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

With  respect  to  the  reai  origin  of  this  Frenck  expeditioB,  we 
think  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  overweening 
national  vanity  of  the  philosophers  composing  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  France,  at  whose  exclusive  suggestion  it  was  under- 
taken ;  and  that  a  superabundant  motive  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
'first  paragraphs  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  diere  observed, 
"  that  since  scientific  discoveries  have  bebn  justly  considered  as 
conferring  the  principal  title  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  a 
people,"  (rather  an  odd  phrase  certunly,)  "  a  generous  rivality 
has  existed  in  tbia  career  among  the  lightened  nations  <mF 
Europe."  That  the  English  ifooaru,  by  the  successive  labours 
of  Banks,  Solander,  Sparman,  the  two  Fosters,  Anderaon,  Col- 
lins, &,c.  were  about  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  glory ;  therefirre 
the  national  honour  of  France,  and  the  progress  it  had  made  in 
the  sciences,  imperiously  called  for  an  expedition  of  discovery  to 
the  countries  of  Australia.  And  the  French  Institute  thought 
it  their  bounden  duty  to  propose  the  object  to  their  goven^- 
ment. 

If  any  thii^  in  addition  to  this  clear  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  Institute  were  necessary  to  prove  what  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  voyage,  we  think  that  the  following  plan,  traced 
out  by  the  French  government  to  the  navigators,  will  amply 
aupply  it.  Nor  do  we  suppose  it  possible  that  our  ministry, 
(if  this  plan  was  submitted  to  it,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  was,) 
could  have  hesitated  to  grant  its  licence  and  protection  to 
Uie  Aips,  under  the  circumstances  of  previous  obligation  just 
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*>  hctw^n^  to  thi*  plan,  «£' vote  to  have  towlMdU4lielde'«£ 
Fkmce,  there  to  htve  Ukena  third  veuel  noiller  Ihaaouroini.  We 
««re  then  ordered  to  proceed  tovwds  the  lonthem  extremi^  o€ 
Dimea's  bnd,  to  doi^e  die  South  Cape,  and  viiit  d'BatKeMtcjkin'ff 
ekaanel  in  all  it>  parts.  We  were  to  explm*  and  aaoend  ac  nr  ex 
pofsible  all  the  riran  b  tfaii  part  of  Diemen'i  Jaad,  to  reoonnoitaa 
all  the  eastern  coaBt  of  this  gieat  island,  to  penetrate  into  Bub'i 
itraights,  throush  those  of  Banks,  and  fix  witu  precision  the  placet 
for  entisnce  and  departure  in  the  first  of  these  sttaights.  Ws  were 
then  instructed  to  complete  the  examinBtion  of  the  Hunter  idea ;  and 
''  ^  the  BeiHh-eaet«*a8t  of  New  Holland,  to  proceed  doBg  it  ttf 
'ia>e  tfae  adminJ  d'Eauecaateaux  had  itappedi  tepeae* 
tiaU  behind  tbe  ialesof  6L  Peter  and  St.  Francis,  and  exaooiM  that 
partiao  of  Ae  continent  vAkc^  is  concealed  hj  them ;  wJker«  vm 
■B^Kwed  to  exist  a  straight,  which  from  this  pout  would  ntmranain 
cate  with  the  bead  ef  the  greet  gulf  of  Caipentaria,  and  which,  con- 
■equentljr,  would  have  been  found  to  diviae  New  Holland  into  tw» 
large  islands  nearly  -equal. 


"Thispart  of  our  business  being  terminated,  we  were  to  hare  re- 
connoitrea  the  ewe  Leuwin,  and  the  portion  of  unknown  coast  to- 
wards ibe  north  of  that  pdnt,  verifyhig  the  principal  positions  of  die 
land  ofLeuwio,  as  well  as  those  of  Edels  and  Endracht,  which  had 
been  but  impnfectljr  examined  b^  the  <ddest  navigators,  and  the 
nograpby  of  which  waa  coaaet^ucatlj  liaUe  to  all  the  kaperfeotiont 
Scdengmg  to  the  aaethods  and  metmaients  of  tbetr  time.  We  wene 
next  to  harre  aaoended  the  river  of  Swans  as  far  as  it  ehould  be  paacti- 
caUe ;  to  lay  dotra  an  accurate  chart  of  the  isle  Eott«est  and  tbpooaat 
in  its  vicinity;  to  visit  the  fonoldable  Abrolhoe,  so  fatid  to  Felsar;  to 
complete  the  tnvesdgatioo  of  the  great  bay  of  Sharks ;  to  venSv  vari- 
oos  atatione  on  De  Witt's  land  and  along  the  rest  of  the  nortn-west 
coast,  particularly  about  the  entrance  of  King  WiUiam's  river,  and 
the  idands  of  Rosemary,  &c.  At  length  we  were  to  terminate  this 
long  first  cantoaiffi  at  the  north-west  cape  of  New  Holland.  FVom 
this  point  malting  sail  for  the  Moluccas,  we  were  to  have  wintered  at 
Timor  or  Amboyna.  Hie  ftdlowine  year  we  were  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  one  or  the  other  ofliieae  islands,  and  phssing  to  the  nordi 
of  Ceram,  we  were  ordend  to  make  the  aouth-wnt  coast  of  Kaw 
.<G«»6B,  to  mnadptte  it  as  far  as  the  point  at  flhidi  Cook  had  stop. 
ped,  behiad  which  tbars  waa  Bt^poeod  to  be  asttai^it,dividi;^lww 
Gohiea  into  several ielaodt; then  retunuBg towai^die Endeavour 
•traigfat>,wewere  to  have  nude  the  eastern  point  <tf  (he  great  gulf  of 
Cai^ntaria,  to  have  entered  it,  and  reconnoitred  its  print^Ml  sta- 
tions, to  have  fixed  the  position  of  the  several  islands  wtuch  are  mark- 
ed upon  the  old  maps,  and  visited  the  months  of  that  number  of  sup- 
posed riven  which  overcharge  the  ancient  plans  of  diis  gidf,  into 
-which  no  navigator  had  penetrated  for  so  long  atnne.  Tlien  coast-' 
his  ahmg  Amnetm's  lana  and  Ncnth  Diemea's  land,  we  w^re  to  ban 
finidied  this  second  caaptdgit  at  the  ttme  nordi-weat  cape-  where  tba 
first  would  have  been  ended.  Tbm  triMraiBg  (he  Lullaa«i  * 
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fixlnf;  the  yet  imcert^n  lon^tude  of  the  Trial  racla,m'hBd  order* 
to  touch  a  Hcoad  time  at  the  Ue  of  France;  from  thence  in  ouf 
passage  back  to  Europe,  calculated  for  the  sprii^  of  1I03,  the  in- 
vetti^itioii  of  a  portion  of  the  ewtem  coast  of  Africft)  upon  which 
then  yet  lemained  some  geognphical  tiDcertaintwSi  would.  hiN 
HsefhUj  Icminated  the  coone  of  ou^  ezteottre  laboun." 

Hw  result  of  the  whole  expedition  was  expected  to  be,  "  the 
czamiiuition  of  above  fioe  thouscmd  leagues  of  coast,  either 
wboUy  unknown,  or  veiy  imperfectly  explored  before,"  coasts 
w  ifihos{Htabl«>  ^at  the  destruction  or  inuainent  dai^r  of  all 
preceding  naTigstors  held  out  a  dreadful  warning  to  the  present 
•dventiurers.  "  The  hiitory  of  the  dangers  we  incurred  (sajra 
M.  P^b)  vpilt  heat  Aew  the  whole  extent  of  the  difficulticfl  we 
had  to  encounter,  and  die  loss  of  Captain  Flinders's  two  ships  *, 
sent  out  by  the  English  government  to  emulate  our  proceedings, 
furnish  but  too  deplorable  a  proof  of  them.  Nevertheless  me 
geographical  portion  of  our  labours  is  not  the  less  interesting^ 
and  doubtless  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  prove,  by  the  detail  of 
our  operations  in  this  department,,  bow  noaottrable  they  are  for 
the  French  marine."  (P.  8.) 

Ilie  smgviar  modesh/  of  this  avowal  makes  us  feel  the  less 
r^ret  at  the  necessity  which  our  sense  of  impartiality  will  lay 
us  under  completely  to  destroy  the  foundation  of  ^I  this  vain 
tioBsting,  and  to  show  from  the  mdi^ntable  authoritj^  of  facts, 
that  the  cmiy  original  researches  made  in  this  voy^e,  of  which 
any  hatiottrable  menlioD  can  be  made,  are  confined  to  about 
rixty  leagues  of  coast,  instead  oi  five  thmuand;  and  that  venr 
dishojtourabU  measures  indeed  were  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
procure  a  colourable  title  to  a  more  extended  fulfilment  of  thest 
mwiifioent  promises. 

In  using  mis  strong  language,  we  beg  leave  to  make  an  exr 
ception  in  favour  of  M.  P^n  persmally.  We  understand 
that  be  is  now  no  mare;  bnt  those  who  linew  him  in  his  life- 
time thought  well  of  him  -  and  MSawatice  made/or  a  large  short 
•  ^  flench  vanity f~b^\t!vtA  him  to  be  an  amiable  man,— and 
had  a  good  opimon  of  his  talents,  and  his  zeal  for  die  prepress  of 
science.  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  tiiat  hi  the  unjosti' 
fiable  encroachments  ma(K  upon  Captun  Flinders's  discove- 
ries, the  tyrannizing  influence  of  the  French  government  h«iJ 
the  principal,  if  not  the  whole  diare.  On  diese  accounts 
we  b«j;  to  be  understood,  (as  well  in   the  preceding  obserra- 

*  Tlu  trnth  i*  (w  will  appear  in  ■  rabMqnnit  pan  of  thi*  article],  that  Ca|iuia 
FEnden  l<itt  no  thip.  The  Invenigator  wai  condenincd  and  laft  at  Port  Ja^MJh 
sad  be  «u  rttamiofr  a  faim^rr  in  the  PtFplu,  wboi  tbt  and  tbt  Cm*,  a  uct- 
Ani  liup  RccMnptayuif  iw,  were  IdM. 
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tioBS,  as  in  any  oAer  inculpatory  remarks  which  we  may 
think  it  our  duty  to  make,)  "not  to  impute  the  whole  blame  to 
M.  P^ron  personally,  but  to  apply  the  great  odium  to  his  go- 
Temment,  where  we  believe  it  to  be  abundantly  merited. 

We  riiall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  voyage  itself,  as  detailed 
in  the  wwk  before  us ;  uid  ui  order  that  our  attention  may  not 
be  often  withdrawn  in  the  sequel  from  the  geographical  and  de- 
scriptive parts,  we  shall  previously  notice  some  of  the  results 
in  the  department  of  natural  histo^,  or,  as  that  learned  body 
the  Imperial  Institute  are  pleased  to  express  diemselves,  "  the 
obiecta  of  zoolt^  and  anthropology." 

The  report  made  to  the  emperor  by  the  Institute,  imme- 
diately upon  the  return  of  M.  P^ron  to  France,  states,  that 
Messieurs  P^ron  and  Le  Sueur  had  collected  and  arranged  more 
dian  100,000  specimens  of  large  and  small  animals :  and  as  Cook 
only  furnished  250,  and  Carteret,  Wallis,  Fumeaus,  Meares, 
and  Vancouver,  collectively  not  so  many,  it  follows  ("  il  eu  re- 
suite")  that  Messrs.  P4ron  and  Le  Sueur  have  done  more  than 
ali  the  modern  navigalors  put  together.  These  only  attended  to 
one  or  tvio  favourite  classes,  whereas  the  French  naturalists. at- 
tended to  ALL,  and  "  sous  ce  rapport  de  generality"  i>o  work  is 
to  be  compared  with  theirs. 

Now  we  really  must  admit  that  "  sous  le  rapport  de  gene- 
rality" M.  P^ron  has  far  outstripped  all  competitors,  if  his  pre- 
cious "  ensemble  de  graoda  caractcres"  contain,  as  it  is  stated^ 
besides  100,000  original  observatious  and  specimens  in  natural 
history,  "  researches  into  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  various 
depths,  the  petrifactions  of  the  sea,  the  physical  strength  of 
aavages  ascertained  by  a  new  instrument,  uie  dynanonieter,  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  the  dysentery  of  hot  countries,  the 
uae  of  the  betel,,  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  Hottentot  wo- 
mea,"  (we  do  not  hear  that  he  imported  a  Hottentot  Venus) 
*'  and  lastly,  upon  the  health  of  persons  navigating  the  ocean :" 
on  which  point  he  was  so  successful,  that  of  twenty-three  phi- 
losophers exported  ii-om  France  on  board  these  ships,  three  only 
returned*  safe  to  their  native  country.  But  so  far  as  the  truth  of 
the  pompous  boast  of  new  and  improved  arrangement,  of  accu- 
rate and  scientific  descriptiou,  is  to  be  estimated  from  this  first 
volame,  we  feel  bound  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  praise  of 
beii^  comprdiensive  has  been  sought  very  much  at  the  expence 
of  tboM  more  important  qualities.  In  truth,  with  the  excepttoa 
of  the  fanciful  instrument  the  dynamometer,  for  ascertaining  the  . 

*  TtmIk  of  tfatm,  fi  wc  itull  prcKDlIf  kc,  quilted  the  eipcdltioa  at  the  Iilr 
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relative  force  of  the  hands  and  lobs  of  the  different  races  o/ 
men,  in  which  much  accuracy  of  detail  is  entirely  thrown  away; 
and  a  disquisition  concernii^  a  new  genus  pyrosoma,  there  is  not 
one  description  in  the  wliole  work  that  goes  bejoiid  an  enter- 
taining account.  M.  Heron's  "  mode  do  description,"  so  much 
praised  by  the  Institute,  is  by  far  loo  loose  and  indefinite  to  ad- 
mit of  a  satisfactory  comparison  with  the  accurate  investigation  of 
nalaralists  of  real  science. 

The  Geographe  and  the  Naturaliste  sailed  from  Havre  on  the 
igth  Octol^r,  1800,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and 
furnished  with  "a  code  of  health  of  the  greatest  interest,  by  M. 
Keraudren,  first  physician  of  the  French  marine."  Instructions 
of  this  nature  appear  by  no  nieumi  euperfiuuus,  M'lien  we  cuo- 
template  the  immense  confusion  of  materials  heaped  on  board 
these  unfortunate  vessels.  The  catalogue  is  ao  curious,  and  so 
characteristic  of  the  useless  parade  and  empty  magnificence  of 
the  "great  nation,"  that  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to 
run  over  the  complete  list. 

"  Filtres  of  the  invention  of  Schmidt,  furnaces,  handniilts,  stilly 
were  put  on  board  each  vessel.  The  most  ilistiaguished  artists  of 
the  ci^ital  had  executed  numerous  instruments  of  astronomy,  phy- 
sics, meteorology,  and  geography; — the  necessary  apparatus  of  the 
chemist,  of  the  painters,  and  draughtsman  were  curiously  put  to- 
gether;—an  eiietuive  library  of  the  best  works  on  the  marine, 
astronomy,  geography,  physics,  natural  history,  and  voyages,  was 
prepared  for  each  ship.  On  the  distant  shores  to  which  we  wera 
twund  existed  an  interesting  and  an  unknown  people.  The  first 
consul  was  desirous  that  we,  as  deputies  from  Europe  to  this  un- 
known race,  should  appear  among  them  as  friends  and  benefactors. 
By  his  orders,  therefore,  animals  of  the  most  useful  races  were  put 
on  board  the  ships,  a  crowd  of  interesting  trees  and  plants  were  em- 
barked for  their  benefit.  We  carried  out  to  thera  the  grains  best 
adapted  to  the  temperature  of  their  climates,  the  instruments  moet 
becessary  to  man.  Clothes  also,  and  ornaments  of  every  kind  ;  even 
the  matt  nngular  and  refined  incentioTU  of  opo'cf,  cAemiltry,  and  pkydct, 
were  laid  under  contiibutioo  for  their  oAiimtaf;,  or  merely  for  their 
pkantrt."  (P.  9,  10.) 

Last  of  all  was  embarked  a  person  well  known  at  Paris,  called 
A-Sam,  a  Chinese,  and  native  of  Canton.  He  had  been  taken 
prisoner  on  board  an  English  East-Indiamau,  by  a  Prench  priva- 
teer, and  through  various  depots  at  length  found  his  way  to  Paris. 
The  presence  of  a  Chinese  in  the  capital  produced  seDsatioq 
enough  to  come  to  the  eura  of  the  first  consul;  "from  this  mo- 
ment  A-Sam  was  happy  and  free,  and  every  kind  of  attenUoD 
was  lavished  upon  hiin  during  his  residence  at  Paris."  He 
seems  to  have  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  amusements  of  th? 
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Patisians,  that  hb  exCelleocy  the  Miria  Aboul  HaMOO  held' 
among  the  natives  of  Xx>ndoii  in  the  spring  of  1810.  "  At 
ieogth  the  chief  coosul  filled  up  the  meaaure  of  hia  bounty,  by 
ordering  A-Sam  to  be  restored  to  his  country  and  his  family. 
Embarked  on  board  our  vessels,  he  received  all  the  attenti<MiB  due 
to  an  oSicer ;  and  the  administrators  of  the  Isle  of  Fpuice  receiv* 
ed  orders  to  continue  the  same  regards  to  him  till  they  could 
procure  for  him  a  safe  passage  to  Chiua.  Happy  are  the  n^ 
oom  where  sucb  care  is  taken  of  uuhappy  foreigners — blessed  is 
the  sovereign  who  conducts  himself  in  so  generous  and  ben^- 
cent  a  manner  1"  (P.  11.) 

It  ia  troly  dreadful  to  reflect,  that  notwithstandmg  the  filtrea 
of  Schmidt,  and  die  various  chemical  apparatus,  the  want  of 
water  during  the  voyage  was  such  as  "  to  oblige  some  of  dui 
crew  to  drink  their  own  urine;" — diat,  iiotwithstaading  the  great 
precautions  said  to  have  been  taken  as  to  provisions,  tbey  were 
often  delivered  to  the  crew  in  a  state  "  so  abominably  putiid, 
that  the  half-starved  sailors  threw  them  into  the  aea  before  the 
captain's  face,  rather  than  swallow  the  disgusting  morsels:"— 
'Jliat,  notwithstanding  the  handmills,  &.c.  "  the  biscuit  was  in  a 
state  so  disgusting  that  it  could  not  be  eaten,"  nor  was  any  other 
^rinaceous  substitute  provided  in  its  place.  When  we  state 
these  facts,,  it  will  surprise  no  mie,  that  notwithstanding  Mr, 
Kef  audren's  "  iostructions  sanitaires,"  and  Mr.Peron's  researcbai 
"dans  I'hygiene  navale,"  the  foulest  and  most  putrid  scorbutao 
ukers  broke  out  over  the  whole  crew,  which  dady  carried  off 
some  individuals,  and  which  left  the  ships  on  the  most  sttMmy 
coast  of  Australia,  with  a  crew  too  feeble  to  put  tliem  about 
without  piping  all  hands  upon  deck. 

The  hardships  they  endured  were  such  as  to  excite  sentiments 
of  compassion  in  the  most  savage  hearts ;  yet  ao  closely  opposed 
to  the  above-mentioned  parade  cS  precaution,  they  assume  as 
air  of  ridicule  which  even  cruel  sufferings,  and  dea^  in  its  most 
hideoue  forme,  aie  scarcely  sufficient  to  counteract. 

We  trust  ^at  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  indulging  in  ttutt 
national  vanity  which  we  have  just  been  holding  up  to  ridicubi 
in  the  French,  if  we  here  in  a  very  few  words  entreat  the  reader 
to  reeal  to  his  remembrance' the  efficiency  of  the  precautiotM 
adopted  by  the  immortal  Cook,  to  secure  the  health  of  his  sea- 
■nai,  and  ^e  modesty  with  whiob  he  details  then  and  dieit 
effects.  "  H»e,-  (as  iMr  John  Pr«igle  says  in  one  of  his  d»^ 
courses,)  are  no  vain-boastingB  of  the  empiric,  nor  ii^iemous'^d 
ddiuive  tbeoriep  of  die  dogmatist;  but  a  concise,  artlen,  and 
uocontested  relation  of  the  means  under  which,  by  divine  fiavour, 
.Captain  Cook,  with  s  company  of  118  men,  perfonned  a  voy- 
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Bge  of  three  years  and  ten  days  throu^^ont  all  the  climates  of 
the  globe,  from  52  degrees  north,  to  73  south,  with  the  loss  of 
iDtdy  one  man  fn/  sickness."  Hiat  the  same  plan  is  still  followed 
by  our  modem  navigators  will  appear  in  a  future  page  of  tiaa 
article,  where  we  have  Uie  pleasure  of  statir^  the  conditimi  of 
Captain  Flinders's  ship  on  its  arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  after  be 
had  fully  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  expedition.  Such  are 
die  difierent  modes  of  doing  business,  and  of  relating  it,  in  two 
countnes  situated  within  ten  leagues  of  each  other;  such  the 
effects  of  a  distinction  of  national  character,  the  causes  of  which 
it  is  more  easy  to  be  thankful  for,  than  to  explain. 

But  if  the  grand  parade  of  preparation  made  by  the  French 
government  was  ill  calculated  for  its  professed  object  of  pre- 
serving the  health  of  die  crews,  and  for  facilitating  die  researches 
of  the  men  of  science,  it  was  admiiubly  adapted  to  excite  atten- 
tion in  France  to  the  liberality  and  love  of  science  of  Buona- 
Krt6,  and  to  furnish  a  splendid  tirilde  for  the  pages  of  the 
oniteur.  These  were  probably  some  of  the  real  objects  of 
the  preparations ;  and  their  effect  in  the  meridian  of  France  was 
at  least  as  important  in  the  eye  of  the  government,  as  the  bene- 
fits that  might  accrue  in  the  more  distant  regions  of  Australia. 
"  An  immense  crowd  covered  the  shores  to  witness  the  depai^ 
ture  of  the  vessels.  Every  spectator  by  words  and  gestures  ad- 
dressed to  the  adventurous  navigators  their  parting  vrisbes  and 
benedictions.  They  emulated  one  another  in  seeming  to  stu/  ■ 
(tous  a  I'envi  sembloient  nous  dire),  Ah !  may  ye,  less  unfortu- 
nate than  Marion,  Surville,  St.  Allouam,  La  Perouse,  and 
d'Entrecasteaux,  be  one  day  restored  to  your  country,  and  to 
the  grateful  caresses  of  your  fellow  citizens!"  (Voyage,  p.  12.) 

After  encountering  some  rough  weather  in  the  channel,  and 
coasting  along  the  shores  of  Portugal,  or  as  M.  P^ron  more 
figuratively  expresses  it,  "  of  that  Lusitania,  whose  happiness  and 
fertility  the  elegantandfeelingaudiorofTelemachua  BO  well  knew 
how  to  celebrate,  where  we  found  the  purer  air,  the  calmer  seas, 
die  srfier  and  more  wholesome temperature,a.i\  combining  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  smiling  pictures  of  Fenelon ;"— they  arrived  on  the 
first  of  November  at  the  Canaries.  After  some  amusing  details 
upon  this  archipelago  of  islands,  which  shew  dieir  present  state 
to  be  very  tar  from  meriting  the  appellation  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  ancients,  M.  P6ron  takes 
die  opportunity  afforded  by  bis  lf>cal  situation,  to  associate  some 
French  sailors  with  the  exploits  of  the  Spaniards,  who  success* 
fidly  defeuded  Teneriffe  fi^m  the  mad  attempt  of  Sir  Horatio 
^lebon  in  1796.  Hie  history  of  the  voyage  then  continues;  on 
the  tSth  November  they  set  sail,  passed  the  line  on  the  12th  IV- 
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cember,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  3d  Febniaryi 
1801,  uid  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  on  the  ISth  Mar^h,  after 
a  pass^e  of  145  days. 

M.  P4roD  accounts  for  the  length  of  this  passage  by  a  train  of 
aqpiment  that  would  be  rather  amusing  to  one  of  our  East- 
India  captains.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  specimen  of  the  reason- 
iug  of  a  man  who  does  not  understand  the  whole  of  his  subject. 
He  pompously  describes,  up6n  very  good  and  very  oid  autnori- 
ties,  what  the  greater  part  of  masters  of  ships  are  now  acquaint- 
ed with ;  but  leaves  untouched  what  they  do  not  know,  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  learn;  that  is,  the  best  point  at  which  to  cross 
the  equator,  according  to  the  season  of  year.  Aa  a  philosopher, 
M.  P^ron  ahould  also  have  explained,  that  in  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  -October,  when  the  Northern  Africa 
has  been  dioroiighly  heated,  the  winds  blow  upon  it  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  coast;  and  consequently  that  at  that  season 
an  itmer  passage  to  St.  Helena  or  to  the  Cape  may  be  made 
more  expeditiously  than  by  crossing  the  equator  between  the 
longitude  of  23**  and  S8°;  which  he  lays  down  as  invai'iably  the 
best.  M.  P^n  does  not  usually  profess  to  be  a  seaman ;  and 
in  this  case  he  is  really  unfortunate  both  as  a  seaman  and  a  phi- 
losopher. He  closes  five  mortal  pages  upon  this  lubject  with 
the  following  remarks.  "  In  carrying  on  my  researches  I  wish 
rather  to  point  out  than  fully  to  'discuss  the  merits  of  this  n«stf 
careen  but  the  results  which  1  have  obtamed  from  these  first 
attempts  appear  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed, 
reaerviDg  ul  furdier  details  to  other  Umes  and  other  publica- 
tions." (P.  31.) 

Then  follows  the  account  of  several  meteorological  and  atmo- 
spherical phenomena,  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into;  also  some  observatioDS  on  the  temperature  and  phos- 
l^rescence  of  the  sea,  and  the  different  degrees  of  salt  m  its 
water  under  different  degrees  of  latitude.  We  are  then  favour- 
ed with  a  curious  and  rather  interesting  section  upon  the  zoo* 
l^iytes  and  moluscs  of  die  ocean ;  which,  by  the  way,  appear  to 
be  the  favourite  objects  of  M.  Pferon's  researches,  contrary  to 
&e  assertion  of  the  Institute,  who  (as  we  have  seen,)  affect  to 
distinguish  him  as  the  most  universal  observer  of  nature,  ^rr'ia^ 
no  preference  to  any  particular  department.  This  section  is 
illustrated  by  some  explanatory  plates,  very  well  executed  and 
neatly  coloured. 

1^  navigators  remained  above  a  month  at  the  Isle  of  France. 
It  is  descried  as  a  place,  which,  though  subject  to  occasion^ 
and  destructive  storms,  is,  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
regular  temperature  of  its  atmosphere,  a  delightful  utd  hapjiy 
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region.  Attempta  have  been  made  there  of  late  years  to  nature-' 
lize  many  of  the  most  useful  productions  of  ladu  and  Aostrdtn, 
the  teelt-tree,  the  clove,  the  cinnamon,  die  cotton-plant,  the 
nutmeg,  and  twenty  or  diirty  others,  some  of  which  will  pro- 
bably never  pau  the  bounds  of  the  botanic  garden  of  the 
governor. 

M,  P^rou,  however,  is  not  perfectly  accurate  in  diis  account. 
In  point  of  hct,  the  cotton-plant  has  long  been  a  productive 
source  of  commerce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  clove  is  becoming  so,  and  in  Bourbon  it  has  for  some  yean 
yielded  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  plBUtera.  Ilie  colo- 
nisU  of  these  islands  had  long  groaned  under  the  despotic 
and  restrictive  government  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  the 
satellites  which  its  master  ha^  sent  to  govern  them.  And  tbejr 
have  aaw  shewn  their  proper  feelings,  and  exhAited  an  usefui 
warning  to  aiery  other  gooernment,  by  refuaii^  to  fight  for  their 
oppressors,  against  those  who  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  their 
iooistry  and  their  commerce. 

On  die  S5th  April,  lSOl,lheexpedition  sailed  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  bent  its  course  towards  New  Holland,  but  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  port,  when  the  commodore  ordered  the 
two  crews,  including  passengers,  to  be  put  upoD  short  allow- 
ance; "  sad  prelude,"  says  M.  P^ron,  "  of  the  misfortunes 
which  overtook  us  in  the  sequel." 

On  the  C7tb  May  they  first  descried  the  land  of  New  Holland, 
stretcbiAg  in  the  distance  like  a  long  dark  coloured  thread,  * 
resemblance  which  M.  Peron  has  been  careful  to  preserve  in  the 
coloured  profiles  of  the  coast  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  first 
part  of  the  atlas,  and  which  constitute  the  sole  deltneatioii  of  the 
coast  to  be  foimd  in  his  work.  Iliey  coasted  the  shore  to  Cape 
Leowin,  on  the  south-west  of  the  continent,  and  first  landed  in 
VAnse  Deftueh,  which  they  found  a  little  after  they  had  made 
that  cape.  They  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  leaving  CapeLeuwin 
in  possesEKm  of  its  name,  but  applied  to  it  that  of  "  Cup  At 
Naturaliste"  an  early  uistance  of  that  nominating  mania,  with 
which  we  shall  see  our  agavaru  possessed  throughout  the  whole 
of  th^r  wonderful  discoveries,  'lliey  occasiomdly  landed  aad 
collected  specimens  of  natural  histoty,  which  they  replaced  by 
putting  into  the  ground  at  dtfferrait  spots  wheat,  barley,  oals, 
pears,  apples,  and  other  European  productions.  In  these  excur- 
sions they  met  with  some  of  the  natives,  and  such  adventures 
^>ccurred,  as  are  usually  recited  by  the  navigators  of  civilized 
nations  among  the  savage  tribes.  But  as  they  ccmsist  of  litde 
but  fear  aad  distrust  on  cme  side,  and  ineffectiul  efforts  to  dissi- 
pa^e  tbe«  on  the  other,  they  are  not  worth  detailing.     HlddaB 
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((icks,  shoab,  and  sudden  and  violent  squalls  of  wind  now  began 
to  auDoy  the  vessels,  and  at  length,  on  (lie  ISth  June,  tb^y  en- 
countered a  trenieDdous  storm,  which  endangered  their  safety,  and 
induced  the  commodore  to  steer  northward  towards  tlie  equator, 
"  that  he  might  get  into  latitudes  calmer  and  more  genial." 

This  was  ibejirst  deviation  from  his  instructions,  wiiich  direct- 
ed him  to  proceed  in  the  contrary  direction  along  the  south-west 
coast  towards  Van  Dieinen's  laiul :  had  he  followed  this  course, 
he  would  certainly  have  preceded  Captain  Flinders  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  unvisited  part  of  Austi-alia,  instead  of  following 
that  commander,  as  the  French  expedition  did  in  the  following 
year.  "T^us  ended,"  says  il.  P6ron,  "  our  iirst  investigation  of 
the  land  of  i^uwin." 

Tliey  coasted  now  for  many  days  along  a  barren,  flat,  and  in- 
hospitable coast,  beset  with  dangerous  rocks  and  islands.  The 
philosophers,  amused  themselves  during  the  passage  with  obser- 
vations upon  sharks,  sea-seip^its,  zoofJiytes,  and  whales ;  and 
were  spectators  of  a  pitched  battle  by  moonlight  between  « 
wbale  and  a  sword-fish,  the  -result  of  which  was  unfortunately 
Vf'itbdrawn  from  their  observation  by  the  immense  arena  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  term)  which  the  activity  and  prodigious 
leaps  of  the  leviathaii  of  the  uc«an  occupied  in  the  contest. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  of  Jhe  land  of  Endracht  is  absolutely 
without  iix^  water,  a  deficiency  which  was  partly  supplied  by 
distilling,  salt  water  in  the  stUis  brought  out  for  the  use  of  the 
chemista  of  the  expedition.  As  souie  compensation  for  this 
want  they  picked  up  many  new  specimens  of  natural  history, 
particularly  on  the  island  Beruier;  amon^  them  were  some  rare 
varieties  of  the  kangaroo  species,  of  which  there  is  a  good  co- 
loured eDgraving,  llic  audior,  in  pursuit  of  Aese  objects,  of 
course  encountered  some  hairbreadth  scapes,  and  wfts  once  very 
near  killed  by  a  wave,  which  drove  him  against  a  rock,  "  couyert 
de  Measures,  etdecontusion.4,  et  inond^  desang;"  but  he  was  res- 
cued and  soon  restored  to  life  and  health  "  par  les  s^cours.que 
lui  avoit  mem^as  I'affection  prevoyante  de  ses  compagnons,  qui 
ajouterent  a  sun  attendrisseinent  ct  a  sa  rec<Hmois^nce." 

.  Before  they  arrived  at  the  oorth-west  coast,  tjie  Naturaliste 
parted  compaoy.Mid  while  the  Geograpjie  was  waiting  for  her 
m  the  i>ay  of  Daropier,  she  encountered  another  violent  storw, 
which  drove  her  back  lo  the  isle  Bemier.  Here  the  commodore 
^ched  two  teuta  and  lay  at  anchor,  in  hf^s  of  beuig  joined  by 
-  the  Naturaliste;  but  Jinding  .these  hopes  fruitless,  he  set  sail 
again  on  the  12th  July,  and  steering  northward  passed'  the  tro- 
pic of  Capricorn  for  the  fourth  time  ou  the  \5<ii,  and  arrived 
on  die  23d  aX  the  \v;estem,  ciktremity  of  De  \yitt's  land,  after 
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havmg,  with  cbarscteristic  vanity  and  ignorance,  bestowed  upon 
capes  and  islands  long  since  visited,  and  known  by  other  names, 
the  modern  French  appellations  of  Munit,  Rivoli,  &,c.  &.c. 

We  must  here  also  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the 
French  did  uot  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  "  great  opening" 
which  lies  round  the  north-west  cape,  where  Dauipier  supposed 
that  a  stra^ht  may  exist,  dividing  New  Holland  into  islaocb. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  that  country  with 
a  view  to  the  science  of  geography,  and  yet  the  French  pass  it 
without  a  single  remark.  They  say,  however,  "  Derriere  I'Ar- 
chipel  Forrestier  les  terres  contioeDtales  semblaient  former  un 
grand  en/orcement,  que  nous  appellames  aussi  Baie  Forrestier." 
They  make  no  esamuiation  of  tne  land  which  seemed  to  fonn  a 
deep  bight !  But  they  do  not  hesitate  to  name  what  seemed  to  exist ; 
and  having  so  done,  would  induce  us  to  think,  no  donbt,  diat  th^ 
have  given  us  geographical  information.  It  is  no  fair  excuse 
for  their  vanity  to  say,  that  it  was  the  commander's  tmult  that 
no  examination  was  made  of  this  apparent  bight  in  the  coast. 
They  should  either  have  ascertained  that  it  was  a  bay,  or  others 
wise  should  not  have  attempted  to  deceive  us  by  stampiog  it 
with  the  name.  It  would,  however,  be  endless  to  expose  all  the 
empyricisms  of  this  kind ;  they  occur  at  almost  every  page  of  the 
work  before  us.  After  the  invest^ation,  not  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  New  Holland,  for  it  was  scarcely  seen,  but  of  the  sca^ 
tered  rocks  and  islands  that  lie  off  it,  (most  of  which  are  honour- 
ed or  dishonoured,  as  the  reader  pleases,  with  some  revolutionary 
French  name,)  they  came  to  what  M.  P^ron  is  pleased  to  term 
*'  the  great  Archipelago  Bon/iparte,"  which  appears  to  have 
been  cursorily  examined  like  the  others. 

The  pernicious  consequences  to  science  of  this  ridiculous  af- 
fectation of  new  naming  places  in  the  distant  regions  of  the 
earth  are  obvious.     Hie  only  consolation  is,  that  the  names  will 

?robably  not  survive  the  duration  of  the  paper  on  which    M. 
'^on's  voyage  is  printed. 

The  scurvy  now  broke  out  so  inveterately  on  board  the  ship, 
and  the  want  of  water  and  provisions  became  so  pressing,  that 
these  causes,  joined  to  the  expectation  of  stormy  weather,  and 
the  hopes  of  meeting  the  Naturaliste  at  the  place  of  rendezroua, 
induced  the  commodore  to  defer  the  ulterior  investigation  of  the 
north  coast,  and  to  steer  directly  northward  to  the  island  of 
llmor.  Hey  arrived  at  Coupang  bay  in  that  island  oo  the 
13th  Ai^pist,  1801,  after  two  days  sail  from  the  coast  of  New 
Holland.  Thus  ended  the  ^rst  campaign  of  Messrs.  Baudin 
and  Hamelin ;  the  tair  result  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  tbey 
cursorily  invest^ated  an  extent  of  coast  stretching  from  Cape 
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Leuwin  to  die  north-west  cape,  and  Occupying  the  vhole  west- 
ern m&i^in  of  New  Holland,  which  we  believe  had  not  been 
visited  since  the  time  of  Dompier  at  the  ead  of  the  seventeendi 
century. 

What  the  French  saw  can  only  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the 
islands  tyin^  off  it  and  some  points  of  the  coast  are  barren,  rug- 
ged, inhospitable,  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  altogether  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  an  European  settlement.  It  is  however 
probable,  that  the  whole  coast  may  be  of  the  sarae  description; 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Dampier,  who  saw  more  of  the  real 
coast  than  our  present  voyagers.  Iliat  the  verifying  of  these  cir- 
cnntstances,  even  so  far  as  they  were  verified,  is  an  object  of  some 
little  interest  to  geographers  we  readily  admit,  and  only  regret 
that  it  was  so  imperfectly  fulfilled;  and  that  the  disgraceful  cha- 
racter of  the  commander,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
produced  events  which,  perhaps,  may  have  prevented  a  more  ac- 
curate and  scientific  investigabon  of  the  coasts  and  islands  which 
be  saw. 

'  At  l^or  they  found  the  face  of  nature  completely  altered, 
and  affording  by  il«  fiutility  and  beautiful  scenery  a  complete 
contrast  wttii  the  sterile,  runed,  and  monotonous  coasts  they 
had  left. 

"  Stem  winter  smiles  on  this  auspicious  clime, 
"nie  fields  are  florid  with  unfkding  prime  i 
From  the  blrak  pole  no  winds  inctement  Mow, 
Mould  the  rouna  bail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  bleat  inhale 
The  fn^p«nt  murmurs  of^tfae  loftea'd  ^le." 

(Pope's  Odyssey.) 
Hete  too  of  course  every  French  Ulysses  found  Ins  Calypso. 
The  young  ladies  of  Coupang  "  remarkable  for  their  beauty" 
one  and  all  fell  in  love  with  their  visitors,  "  et  voulurent  par  nne 
espece  de  gal&nterie  assez  remarquable  les  faire  chacune  un 
petit  present."  A  good  engraving  of  one  of  these  beauties, 
named  Canda,  in  the  character  of  a  water-bearer,  is  given  in  the 
atlas.  To  a  Chinese  cast  of  countenance,  she  joins  a  form  of 
some  grace  and  symmetry,  and  is  of  a  dark  copper  colour.  On 
Am  theatre  (be  national  vanity  of  M.  P^ron  bursts  out  with  re- 
newed vigour.  The  name  of  the  French  wa^unknown  in  Timor 
before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  but  "  he  will  venture  to  af- 
firm, diat  die  French  name  will  long  be  dear  to  those  valiant 
men  among  whom  the  crew  of  the  Geogra(Ae  first  made  it 
known."  A  boast  whicli,  if  true,  indicates  radier  a  singular  re- 
sult Irom  the  visit  of  a  diseased  European  crew  to  an  uDciviliEed 
liibe  of  people.    We  are  rather  sorry  that  the  author  has  been 
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pleiisoi)  to  contrast  this  statement  wiih  the  hatred  borae  by  tiitf 
people  of  Timor  towards  the  English,  whom  they  qualify  (as  he 
says)  with  the  tenns  "  Rascal  and  assassin,"  while  the  French 
were  all  "good  men  and  amiable  youths."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  were  treated  with  great  good  numour  and  hospitality  by  the 
natives.  "  Le bon  Afmdana"  king  of  the  island,  often  came 
and  visited  them  ^  but,  though  a  very  tivil  gentleman,  he  was  a 
great  pilferer,  and  they  with  difficult)'  prevented  him  from  se- 
creting all  the  small  articles  about  their  lodgli^. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  our  readers  will  sit  very  uneasy  under 
tbis  alleged  imputation  of  M.  P^ron's  on  the  national  character 
of  the  British.  But  if  there  be  any  who  do,  we  have  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  them  from  good  authority,  that  English  ships 
visited  Timor  within  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  aft«r  the  French 
expedition  had  left  it.  They  found  there  no  marics  of  that  an- 
tipathy which  M.  P^ron  states  to  exist  against  our  nation; 
but  were  received  in  the  same  hospitable  and  friendly  way,  for 
THEIR  MONEY,  which  M.  P^ron  and  his  associates  appear  te 
iiave  eiperienced.  ^^'e  rather  think  that  the  cunning  Malays 
and  Quiiese  took  the  liberty  of  playing  a  little  upon  the  natimid 
weakness  of  our  French  friends;  and  finding  thetn  gratified  with 
execrations  against  Englishmen,  complied  wiUi  their  taste  nearly 
in  the  way  w^h  M.  P^ron  has  the  goodness  and  modesty  to 
describe.  For  his  exaggeration  apait,  we  seriously  believe  him 
to  intend  to  speak  tlie  truth  where  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so, 

'Hie  expedition  wintered  for  three  months  at  Timor  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  enjoyments,  which  they  occasionally  variety 
by  botanical  and  philosophical  excursions  into  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  the  result  of  which  is  a  few  desultory  but  entertaining 
descriptions.  In  this  interval  they  lost  some  of  their  naturalists, 
amongst  whom  was  a  M.  Riddle,  principal  gardener  of  the 
expedition.  The  corpse  of  this  gentleman  was  buried  aear  jthnt 
of  our  countryman  Air.  \elson,  die  botanist  who  accompanied 
Captain  Bli^  of  the  Bounty  in  his  unfortunate  ex^edkioo.  tp 
searcli  of  the  bread  fruit-trees,  and  in  the  perilous  voyage, which 
they  performed  from  Tofoa,  one  of  the  friendly  islands,  to  Coii- 
pang  in  Timor,  in  the  Bounty's  launch,  to  which  they  uvre.coe- 
signed  by  the  barbarity  of  the  mutineers.  Poor  Mr.  Netwui 
died  of  Uie  hardships  be  endured  soon  after  their  arrival  at  dw 
capital  of  'Fimor ;  and  a  Dutch  soldier  who  assisted  at  his  ia- 
lerment  having  marked  out  the  spot,  the  Frenchmen  buried 
M.  Riddle  by  his  side,  vaA  erected  a  monument,  "  Comaiiui  xa 
deux  naturalistes  reunis  dans  le  meme  tombeau."  The  dysenCery 
also  made  terrible  ravages  among  the  crew,  notwithatandii^ 
"  les  iastnictioiis  sauitajres"  of  the  first  physician  of  the  joHiBie. 
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It  was  so  violent  that  no?te  who  were  seriously  attacked  sur- 
vived. 

At  length  having  built  a  launch  for  the  Geographe,  to  replace 
the  boat  which  she  lost  b  the  bay,  called  by  the  French  after 
her  name,  the  expedition  sailed  from  Coupang  Bay  on  the  13th 
of  November,  ISOl ;  having  been  previously  joined  by  the  Natu- 
ral iste. 

Tliis  vessel  arrived  at  Timor  about  a  month  after  its  comr 
panion,  and  is  described  as  having  been  employed  duiiog  their 
separation  in  the  investigation  of  the  coast  of  Edels'  land,  and 
the  Isle  of  Rottnest,  the  land  of  Kndracht,  and  the  couuti? 
south  of  De  Witt's  land,  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland. 
Upon  every  remarkable  bay  and  bland  in  these  tracts,  long 
since  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  and  since  visited  by  Dampier  and 
others,  they  persevered  in  bestowing  new  French  names,  in 
compliment  to  the  officers  on  board  or  to  distinguished  French* 
men  at  home.  By  the  way,  upon  this  subject  of  names  there  is 
an  admirable  remark  in  p.  203  of  M.  Peron's  book.  He  at' 
tempts  to  excuse  Dampier  for  giving  the  name  of  bay  to  what 
they  describe  as  a  continuation  of  gulfs,  ports,  and  bays.  Nevef'- 
Iheless  in  deference  to  Dampier,  they  condescend  to  preserve  the 
name,  however  improper  it  may  be,  "  in  order  to  avoid  ibegrvat 
mconvaoffruies  that  a  change  of  names  brinies  widi  it."  This  is 
a  {Mece  of  good  reasoning  and  forbearance  in  our  navigators, 
which  we  are  glad  to  notice ;  more  especially  as  it  is  the  <Hily 
occasion  (m  which  we  can  pay  them  a  similar  compliment. 

On  the  island  of  Dirck  Hartigs  on  the  coast  of  Kndracht 
«ne  of  Captain  Hamelin'a  people  picked  up  two  curious  Dutch 
inscriptiong,  recording  the  first  discovery  of  the  country  in  th? 
year  16l6,  by  the  fiiip  Endracht  of  Amsterdam,  commanded  by 
Dirck  Hartigs,  captain,  and  a  subsequent  vi^t  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  continental  coast  by  the  ship  Gcclvinck  of  Amster- 
dam, commanded  by  Wilhem  de  Vlaming.  These  inscriptions 
w»«  engraved  on  a  piece  of  pewter,  and  had  been  nailed  to  a 
post,  from  whence  they  were  detached  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Captain  Hamelin  carefully  repaired  the  post  and  replaced  the 
inscriptions. 

Of  Captain  Hameliu's  activity  during  this  separation  we  be- 
lieve M.  P^ron  has  spoken  too  highly.  He  seems  to  have 
>  iHopeosily  to  raise  this  officer's  merit  above  the  truth  in 
order  to  contrast  more  strongly  with  the  n^ligence  (to  say  oo 
worse) of  Baudin.  Captain  Hamelin,  it  shoufd  appear,  caused  a 
(ood  examination  to  be  made  of  Shark's  Bay,  in  the  course  of 
"^Mii^  abundance  of  turtle  were  found;  and  we  are  a  little  in- 
dined  to  suspect  that  this  circumstance,  joined  to  another  we 
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shall  mention,  induced  him  to  wait  jf/ify  dai/s  in  (he  bay  for  tbe 
Geogntpbe '  to  join  him.  The  other  circumstance  is,  dial 
M.  Uamelin,  partaking  of  the  general  dislike  to  his  commatider, 
was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  exposing  his  inconsistency, 
by  waiting  at  an  appointed  rendezvous  long  past  the  time  that 
the  Geogr^be  could  have  been  reaaonably  expected.  He  had 
his  orders  to  plead,  and  in  the  mean  time  led  a  quiet  life,  feasting 
upon  turtle. 

Tlie  vessels  having  sailed  from  Timor  on  the  1 3th  November^ 
experienced  a  prosperous  and  tolerably  rapid  voyage  up  the  north- 
west and  west  coast  of  New  Holland ;  and  stretching  across  tfie 
ocean  from  Cape  Chatham,  came  in  sight  of  the  "  ft^gy  tops" 
of  Van  Diemen's  land  on  the  13th  January,  I80S.  'Diis  was  u 
most  disastrous  voyage  for  the  crew.  Overwhelmed  with  dis- 
ease, and  oppressed  with  intolerable  heat,  they  suffered  all  the 
miseries  which  we  detailed  in  the  early  part  of  this  article. 
Tliis  circumstance  appears  to  us  perfectly  inexplicable,  as  they 
had  so  lately  left  a  plentiful  country,  where  every  comfort  and 
convenience  was  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  where  a  residence 
of  three  months  must  have  afforded  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
lay  in  ample  stores  of  every  kind.  But  we  apprehend  that  dw 
fact  may  go  far  to  relieve  the  minds  of  those  over-cautious  and 
je^ous  politicians,  who,  through  fear  of  being  outdone  by 
france,  would  lay  an  embargo  upon  every  French  vessel  pro- 
ceedit^  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Some  part  of  these  mis- 
fortunes did  however  certainly  arise  from  the  personal  character 
of  M.  Baudin  the  commodore.  Upon  this  subject  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  fact  or  two,  with  which  our  readers  must  be 
made  acquainted.  They  will  assist  them  in  forming  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  scientific  discoveries  which  the  expedition  had  it 
in  dieir  power  to  make ;  and  will  also  correct  some  misrepre- 
sentationB  with  respect  to  another  Captain  Baudin,  who  is  said 
to  have  fallen,  bravely  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  off 
Trafalgar;  and  with  whom  our  miserable  commodore  has  been 
confounded. 

If  any  Captun  Baudin  died  at  Trafalgar  in  the  manner 
asserted,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  rescuing  the  character  of  a 
brave  officer  from  the  imputation  of  being  one  and  the  same 
with  our  navigator. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  the  "  Capitaine  Baudin,"  who  conr- 
manded  tbe  French  expedition,  happened  to  be  at  Paris  seek- 
ing preferment,  when  the  Institute  presented  their  "  proj^  "  of  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  French  government.  The  wife  or 
the  mistress  of  the  ex-director  La  Revelli^re  Lepaux  possessed 
at  that  time  some  influence  with  thegovemment;  and  M.  Bait- 
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d'lD,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  solicitation  at  Paris,  had  lately 
presented  his  p&trouess  with  a  very  beautiful  basket  of  artificial 
nowers,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  her.  In  return  she  could  do  no  lesa  than  solicit  for  him  the 
conunand  of  the  uewly  projected  expedition.  Unfortunately  for 
those  who  embarlced  iu  it,  she  wa«  too  successful.  For  M,  Bau- 
din  was  totally  destitute  of  every  valuable  quality,  either  as  a  man, 
or  a  commander.  From  an  early  period  of  the  voyage  he  treated 
the  men  of  science  with  what  may  fairly  be  termed  the  utmost 
barbarity.  Although  (as  usual  in  the  French  service)  he  was 
allowed  table-money  for  the  officers,  among  whom  we  suppose 
the  philosophers  were  rated ;  he  is  said  to  have  appropriated  it 
to  hmiself,  and  left  them  both  to  shift  as  they  might  upon  the 
ship's  allowance.  In  our  service,  officers  and  men  have  the  same 
ration  firom  the  ship,  and  the  officers  provide  themselves  out  of 
therr  pay  with  what  more  they  wish.  The  French  officers,  re- 
lying upon  the  allowance  of  table-money  made  for  them,  had  not 
done  this,  and  were  conse<jueQtly  exposed  to  great  hardships  and 
privations.  In  short  Captain  Baudin  exercised  a  degree  of 
vulgar  tyranny  towards  the  persons  under  his  command,  which 
induced  twelve  of  those  in  the  most  valuable  departments  of 
sciedce  to  quit  him  at  At:  Isle  of  France ;  so  ffiat  in  tniffi  he 
bad  not  from  that  period  a  singre  In^enieur  ceographe  of  any 
standing  on  board  his  ship.  This  fact  is  carefully  suppressed  in 
the  work  before  us;  but  when  takeu  in  conjunction  with  the 
ravages,  which  disease  and  death  made  among  the  remainder  of 
the  men  of  science,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  utter  igno- 
rance and  deficiency  of  all  accurate  knowledge  and  investigation, 
which  are  exhibited  in  every  page.  Neither  shall  we  wonder 
any  longer  at  the  continual  separations,  and  interruptions  of  the 
expedition,  to  which  the  blunders  of  the  commodore  gave  rise, 
aor  at  the  scandalous  inhumanity  to  which  we  shall  presently  see 
tint  the  French  government  had  recourse,  in  order  to  set  up  a 
plausible  claim  to  original  discovery. 

■  Having  made  this  statement  concerning  Commodore  Baudin,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  observe  that  he  never  returned  to  Europe; 
but  that  he  died  at  the  Isle  of  France,  to  the  great  joy,  we  fear, 
of  all  those  who  had  sailed  under  his  command.  There  were 
two  other  Baudins  in  the  expedition  besides  the  commander,  and  , 
if  any  captain  of  that  name  was  killed  bravely  fighting  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  it  might  possibly  have  been  one  of  these: 
of  diis  however  we  have  our  doubts. 

On  the  IStfa  January,  180e,  they  doubled  tfie  south  cape  and 
east  anchor  in  the  great  bay  of  Storms,  near  the  Channel  d'En- 
frecBsteaux,  oed  in  the  midst  of  the  blands,  with  which  that 
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beautiful  L>a;f  h  atuddeil.  A  few  interesting  sketched  of  llui 
9cene0  and  of  its  inhabitants  are  to  be  foundio  the  atlas.  Here 
their  operations  were  principally  confined  to  some  amusing  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  which  M.  P^ron  describes  quite  in  th« 
lively  style  of  his  country. 

»'  M.  Le  Sueur  sat  off  to  enjoy  the  nleosurea  of  the  chase ;  but  I 
preferred  remaining  with  the  savages,  tnat  I  might  make  such  obser- 
vMlons  as  would  enable  me  to  describe  their  physical  constitution, 
and  catch  the  idiom  of  their  laneutge.  While  we  were  warming 
oivselves  at  a  fire,  which  we  had  kiladled  with  their  assistance,  a 
young  girl  exhibited  great  surprise  at  a  circumstance  which,  though  • 
frivolous  in  itself,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  because  it  is 
precisely  by  these  little  details,  that  one  aci^uires  the  most  exact  and 
true  idea  of  the  condition  of  a  people  placed  at  the  utmost  verge 
of  distance  from  our  state  of  society.  One  of  our  sailors  bad  on  a 
pair  of  furred  gloves,  which  upon  approaching  the  fire  he  pulled  off 
and  put  into  his  pocket.  The  young  girl  at  this  sight  uttered  go 
loud  a  scream  that  we  were  at  first  alarmed ; — we  soon  however  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  her  fright,  and  could  not  doubt  from  her 
gestures  and  expressions  that  sne'took  these  gloves  for  real  hands,  or 
at  least  for  a  kmd  of  living  skin,  that  one  mi^t  take  off,  put  into 
one's  pocket,  and  resume  at  pleasure.  We  laughed  much  at  thia 
ungular  mistake,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  cha«ge  our  countenancfii 
frhen  an  old  man  who  was  present  stole  from  us  our  bottle  of  arrack. 
As  it  contained  nearly  our  whole  provision  we  were  constrained  to 
make  him  restore  it,  a  circumstance  which  pleased  him  so  Utde,  that 
he  soon  departed  with  all  his  family,  notwithstanding  pur  attempts 
to  induce  hun  to  prolong  his  stay.  During  one  of  their  repasts  we 
sang  the  Marseillois  hymn  in  parts,  at  which  they  expressed  great 
surprise ;  the  progress  of  the  meal  was  immediately  suspended,  and 
they  expressed  their  satis&ction  by  gestures  and  contorsions  so 
singula!,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  restrained  out 
laughter :  a  young  man  especially  appeared  quite  beside  himself  t 
be  pulled  his  hair,  scratched  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  threw 
himself  Into  a  thousand  attitudes,  and  repeated  over  and  over  again 
his  expressions  of  admiration.  After  this  martial  hymn,  we  sang  to 
them  some  of  our  more  tender  and  lighter  airs,  but  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  sort  of  music  produced  but  a  slender  effect  upcKi 
their  organs. 

**  ^Vhen  they  had  finished  the  repast  we  had  thus  interrupted,  the 
scene  assumed  at  once  a  more  interesting  character.  The  young 
girl,  of  whom  I  spoke,  gained  upon  our  alrections  every  moment  hy 
the  sweetness  of  her  countenance,  accompanied  by  an  expression  at 
once  soft  and  sprightly.  0&re~oArt,  although  more  slender  than  her 
brother  and  sister,  was  more  lively  and  empaisioned  in  her  manner 
and  ^pearance.  M.  Freycinet,  who  sat  aear  her,  was  the  particular 
object  of  her  attentions ;  and  in  order  to  captivate  him  the^ore,  sh* 
thought  proper  to  summon  a  little  coquetry  in  ajd  of  her  aatur^ 
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,  0£ire-o&re  first  made  ugac^tuuntfd  with  ^nature  of  the 
psint  used  by  the  kdtes  of  these  regions,  and  with  the  mode  of  its 
application;  we  were  admitted  to  all  the  Becrets  of  the  toilet.  Having 
taken  some  charcoal  into  her  hands,  she  reduced  it  bj  pressure  to  a, 
very  fine  powder ;  then  holding  the  mass  of  it  in  her  letl  hand,  she 
took  some  in  her  right,  and  rubbing  it  over  her  forehead  and  cheeks 
rendered  them  of  a  frightful  black.  We  were  particularly  amused 
by  observing  the  complacency  with  which  she  looked  upon  lu  after 
this  operation,  and  the  additional  sir  of  confidence  in  her  beauty, 
which  the  coniciouBneSB  of  this  new  omtuneot  spread  over  her  whole 
countenance,  TAta  Chen  the  sentiment  of  coquetry  and  the  love  of 
dress  are,  as  It  were,  inaate  wants  in  the  heart  of  woman  in  every 
sti^e  of  society. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  little  children  imitated  the  grimaces 
and  gestures  of  tlieir  parents,  leaping  with  joy  at  the  sound  of  our 
songs.  They  had  insensibly  become  familiar  with  us,  and  towards 
the  end  of  our  visit  treated  us  quite  on  the  footing  of  old  acquaint* 
ance.  Every  little  present  which  we  made  them  redoubled  their  of- 
ficiousness.  In  general  they  appeared  lively,  frolicsome,  and  mis- 
ditevous.  It  is  curious  to  find  at  the  flirther  extremity  of  the  globe, 
and  in  the  very  in&ncy  of  society,  those  amiidile  and  touching  traiU 
which  distinguish  the  eady  stages  of  life  among  ourselves.  We  haya 
JBst  remarked  the  analogous  reutions  in  the  women  of  these  regions* 
and  we  shall  meet  with  other  traits  hereafler.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
from  these  and  similar  observations  to  be  found  in  difierent  writers, 
this  important  consequence  may  be  deduced  ;  that  the  character  of 
women  and  children  is  much  more  independent  thah  that  of  men 
pf  the  influence  oF  climate,  the  progress  of  socie^,  and  the  empire 
of  physical  wants."     (p.  226,  et  seq.) 

M.  P^ron  highly  praises  the  accuracy  of  the  charts,  laid  down 
under  the  orders  of  Admiral  d'Entrccasteaux,  of  the  channel  that 

foes  by  his  name,  and  of  the  bays  and  ports  that  Open  into  it. 
tut  the  portion  of  Van  Uiemen's  land  to  the  northeast  of  the 
channel  did  not  pass  under  the  admiral's  observation,  and  left  a 
blank  which  the  present  expedition  attempted  to  fill  up.  How 
far  they  effected  this  is  very  much  of  a  Secret  to  the  readers  of 
the  voyage;  tliechapters,in  which  the  author  jtrofesses  to  treat  of 
them,  being  principally  filled  with  accounts  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  inhabitants  of  the  land  near  the  different  andior- 
^es.  A  few  very  jejune  gcogiaphical  observations  are  indeed 
interspersed,  bilt  as  they  are  unaccompanied  by  any  chart,  plan, 
or  intelligible  description,  they  might  with  equal  profit  have  been 
entirely  omitted.  In  truth,  if  the  researches  were  all  conducted 
in  ^e  same  manner  with  that  which  we  are  going  to  relate  of 
the  Rivi£r  du  Nord,  (called  by  the  Englt^  tlie  Derwent,  and 
where  an  Engli^  colony  is  now  established),  which  is  the  only 
passage  in  this  chapter  upon  which  we  have  the  means  of  form- 
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itig  a  judgment,  we  have  do  great  cause  to  lament  the  scautiiUN 
of  the  remainder  of  Uieir  descriptionB.  M.  Pfiron  and  M.  Frej- 
cinet  were  ordered  to  ascend  tnis  river,  and  explore  its  course. 
They  did  aacend  it  as  far  as  "  le  gros  Mome/'  a  considerable 
rootint  that  overhangs  an  elbow  of  the  river;  here  their  further, 
progress,  (as  they  conceived,)  was  stopped  by  a  mud-bank  stretch- 
ing across  the  stream,  through  which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
find  a  passage.  M.  P^ron  soon  got  tired,  aud  left  his  compaui<HB 
in  the  boa  while  he  made  an  excursion  up  the  countiy,  M. 
Freycinet  also  thought  it  more  convenient  to  take  a  bird's  eye 
sketch  of  the  river  from  a  neighbouring  height  than  to  persevere 
in  his  attempt  to  find  by  soundings  a  passage  up  its  channel.  He 
stated,  "  that  he  aaw'the  whole  course  of  the  river  till  it  lost  it- 
self in  the  mountains  to  the  north-^west'  The  next  day  they  re- 
newed their  attempts  to  penetrate  up  the  river,  with  as  litUe  success 
as  before ;  "  after  seven  hours  of  excessive  fatigue,"  concludes 
M.  Peron,  "  we  were  obliged  to  renounce  all  further  attempts 
and  to  return  on  board,  carrying  with  us  the  melancholy  certamlt/. 
that  this  river  is  as  incapable  of  being  nav^ated,  as  it  is  of  fur- 
ni^iing  those  succours  that  a  navigator  m^t  expect  from  it." 
We  are  now  going  to  exhibit  another  specimen  of  the  difference 
between  English  and  French  navigators. 

Would  the  reader  suppose,  after  this  acconnt,  that  a  passage 
of  between  two  and  three  fathoms  in  depth  does  really  exist  m 
this  river,  not  only  in  the  part  where  Uie  French  navigators 
sought  for  it  in  vam,  but  also  that  (i  channel  of  the  same  depth 
continues  up  above  th$  great  elbow  and  for  many  miles  in  among 
the  mounuins,  where  the  water  if  fresh  f  And  yet  the  fact  is 
inconteste stably  so.  We  have  before  us  a  small  memoir,  with  a 
chart,  published  in  1801  by  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Flinders, 
where  is  the  following  statement  concemmg  this  very  river, 
(p.  6.) 

"  We  could  scarcely  find  so  much  as  tiro  fathoms  water  abreast  of 
Mount  Direction,  ^"le  gros  Morne")  but  when  round  the  point, 
.  there  is  a  channel  by  the  starboard  uiore,  with  not  less  than  four 
fathoms  in  it.  Below  the  next  point,  on  the  same  side,  are  some 
dij  mud  banks,  and  (except  striking  into  the  mid-channel  to  pass 
round-there,)  the  deep  water  continues  on  the  same  side  past  Herds- 
mui's  Cove.  The  channel  then  becomes  exceedingly  narrow  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  the  river;  and  kecpt  closer  to  tke  ttarboari 
dure,  until  the  south-so uth-ivest  reach  opens.  The  depth  of  water 
is  from  two  to  three  fathoms  above  Herdsman's  Cove,  and  continues 
to  be  so,  as  tar  up  as  our  exan^nation  went." 

Captain  Flinders  does  not  say,  as  M.  Pfiroii  does,  that  be  saw 
the  whoU  course  of  the  rwer;  but  confents  himself  with  going 
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t^ifthte  bbit,  ndsowiifisgit  mnejfMvriivtNfrtv  oAoMwUra 
it  bses  itMlf  m  the  mouBtaiiM  to  the  nordcwest.  1>«  may 
serve  to  g\m  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  inteiligence  disptayed  in 
tbe  ge<ignipblcftl  researches  made  by  tMs  French  expedition, 
whick  surpasses  everj'  thing  that  preceded  it.  By  the  w^y,  ^iq 
little  memoir,  with  th«  chart,  enable*  one  to  foru)  »  [Qlerabk 
compNriwB  between  what  was  done  for  the  {{eogr^ilijr  of  Van 
Diemee's  land,  by  two  French  ahips  with  their  men  Qf  aciowcy, 
and  by  the  Uttle  aloop  Narfolk,  of  %5  tona,  carr^ii^  a  aimi^ 
Ueatewnt  of  the  EqgUih  narf,  with  eiriit  or  ten  aailots  and  thrts 
mmthB  pronnoni.  We  are  in  aowe  degree  oompeDsated,  bow- 
ever,  for  i&  tMs  French  i§;Dorance  is  matters  of  real  science,  ^ 
the  amusement  to  be  drawn  from  the  hvely  descriptions  eiven  of 
the  mamiera  and  customs  of  tiie  natives;  and  as  we  consider  di^ 
voyage  before  us  to  be  more  a  work  of  entertainment  thvn  of 
instruction,  we  shall  make  qq  apology  for  ioaerting  thi^  foUowipnf 


**  Anodwr  day  upaa  landing  we  met  with  a  trot^  of  natives  /&• 
raalss),  who  at  first  <i^t  ran  awi^  fiaai  us;  but  being  entieea  t0 
mam  by  ourgetfurea,  lad  hj  htdding  out  to  their  view  uttle  artitiM 
fli  pMaanta,  tney  A  &nt  made  ligo*  to  tis  to  sk  doam  and  \xf  aaU* 
wff  wns-  Having  eompUed  widi  dfii  desire,  thr^  imlnadiatcly  camff 
and  oywtted  near  as,  and  bomi  afaaadoned  thsmsatvef  wilhwit  n- 
aaive  to  die  vivaoitr  ef  their  ofauacter.  They  Uugfaed,  ntoke  all  al 
one*,  bad  often  the  air  of  ariticisiog  our  ajqietrance  qaa  laughing 
at  «ur  ennnee,  making,  in  short,  a  thousand  gestures  and  cootor- 
liew  «B  amgular  a«  they  were  varioua.  They  wpn  all  n^ked,  but 
dkgastfaigfy  filthy,  and  covered  with  coal  dust  and  ochre.  One  of 
then  appTMcbaa  me  with  an  obli^ng  air,  and  taking  some  charcoal 
from  •  raih  bai^Bt,  Dsduced  it  to  powder  and  aprfied  a  coating  of  it 
W  my  fccc,  and  to  (bat  of  eae  of  my  cooBpanioDs.  We  appewed 
then  te  be  great  aubjacta  of  adpoiratioQ  <o  Aeea  wemea.  They 
feobod  upan  aBwtthaaweetsaliBfbctian,and8aaMBad  to  eongratulaM 
■■  «p0a  the  new  apacfea  of  attraetion  we  had  just  acqwed.  Thn 
OoHliMt  EurmW  whiteneasof  slan  of  whieb  we  are  so  prawd  is 
reaify  but  0  i^ct,  a  aoR  of  dafonaity,  «bich  in  tbcw  regions  yietds 
Ibe  palm  of  beau^  to-the  black  ^  ehvcoal,  or  Che  aombre  red  of 
wfa«  anA  other  earths. 

"  Tbb  addilioBsi  ahani  vibicfa  we  bad  ac^abad  in  the  eyes  dl  the 
wonea  would  nac,  howeaer,  baiduee  tbam  to  permit  as  to  make  any 
BeMNf  appraacbca  towi^ds  their  yersanat  at  tbe  least  symptann  df 
nMioB  in  us,  (beystoKed  up  andean  awi^;  and  whea  i*e  got  up  te 
proceed  towards  ow  boat,  tbey  talked  abreast  of  oe,  but  at  a  re- 
cpectfiil  distance,  ogling  and  observii^  us,  and  makinx  thejr  ret^MiU 
Jo  each  other,  in  this  mode  we  procosded  dong  the  shore,  tDl  at 
dK  tonrfng  of  a  pebit  of  hwd  we  untuckDy  (0  m  with  their  hus- 
baodt,  vfa»  «aTC  «villwt  aigna,  by  thrir  beece  end  ditcontamad 
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leolu,  th«t  they  were  by  no  me«iu  pleas^  with  the  amuwcieDt  thk^ 
wives  had  been  taking.  The  poor  females  were  immediately  Btruck 
dumb,  and  crouched  behind  their  husbands  with  every  gymptom  of 
fear  and  trepidation.  They  had  been  fishing  before  we  met  them^ 
and  had  deposited  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  their  baskets.-  Theae' 
they  offered  to  their  husbands,  who  immediately  devoured  them 
ffithout  bestowing  one  morsel  upon  the  females."  (P.  252-  et  seq.J 

"  Pefceivkig  a  great  fire  upon  a  point  of  land  on  the  Isle  Maria, ' 
we  immediately  landed  on  the  epot,  and  found  fourteen  natives,  who' 
received  us  with  transports  at  once  expressive  of  surprise,  admira- 
tion, and  pleasure.  We  sat  down,  and  they  grouped  themsehet 
around  us,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears.  They  laid  these  down  by 
their  side,  and  M.  Rouget,  who  was  the  only  person  armed,  did  the. 
same  with  his  fusil.  lAe  arms  being  thus  laid  aside,  we  began  mu- 
tually to  consider  one  another.  They  were  for  the  most  part  ygungmen 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age;  two  or  three  speared 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  one  alone  about  fifty.  They  were  all 
perfectly  naked,  except  the  last,  who  had  a  kangaroo  skm  thrown 
over  his  shoulders.  In  general,  they  were  about  five  feet  two  incher 
hi^h,  weU  made  about  tlic  head,  breast,  shoulders,  and  thigfas;  but 
with  thin  weak  legs,  ill-formed  arms,  and  a  belly  too  targe  and  pro-, 
tuberant.  Their  physiognomy,  like  that  of  all  the  race,  was  very 
expressive,  strongly  pourtraying  the  rapid  expression  of  the  pasaiona 
which  ^itated  their  minds:  frightful  and  fierce  in  their  threaU, 
restless  and  perfidious  when  under  the  influence  of  suspicion,  of  a 
mad  and  almost  convulsive  gaiety  in  laughter  among  the  young,  but. 
of  a  sad,  hard,  and  somlwe  disposition  among  the  aged.  No  jndi* 
TJdual  among  diem  could  divest  his  countenance  of  a  sinister  and 
ferecioHS  aspect,  which  could. not  esc^e  the  attentive  observer,  and 
which  coiTesponds  but  too  well  with  the  fundamental  defects  of  tbeir 
character.  After  having  passed  a  few  minutes  in  examining  one  an- 
other, M.  Petit  began  to  amuse  thera  with  some  juggler's  tricks  and 
exhibition*  of  sleight  of  hand,  lliey  were  exceedingly  diverted,  and 
shewed  the  oddest  symptoms  of  pleasure  and  enthusiastic  admint.- 
tion.  But  what  surprised  them  most  of  all  was  to  see  M.  Kouget 
plunge  a  pin  into  the  calf  of  his  leg,  without  shewing  any  symptom* 
of  pain,  or  bringing  out  a  drop  of  blood.  At  this  prodigy  they  first 
stared  at  one  another  in  nlence,  and  then  began  to  howl  like  mad- 
men. Unfortunately  for  me,  they  had  got  about  them  some  pins' 
which  they  had  begged  of  us  as  presents;  and  one  of  diem,  wishing 
to  ascertam  if  I  partook  of  the  msensibihty  which  had  so  stronglr 
excited  their  admiration,  came  behind  me  without  saying  a  won}, 
and  gave  me  such  a  prick  in  the  leg  vrith  a  pin,  as  made  me  utter  a  . 
scream,  not  the  less  violent  for  the  surprise  which  accpmpamed  the 
sudden  seiuatieii  of  the  pain."    (P.  276,  et  seq.) 

Tlien  follows  a  very  singular  coaversation,  in  which  M.  Peroa 
and  his  companioDS,  "  s'aidant  beaucoup  du  langoge  d'actioiQ,'^ 
contrived  to  nuks  tbenv  understand  and  give  their  synonymet  fof 
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tonie  words,  with  which  we  certaialy  ahall  not  contaminate  these 
pages.  But  although  they  shewed  much  intelligence  on  these 
poiuta,  they  disappointed  their  visitors  very  much  in  another, 
which  is  related  in  the  following  mamier. 

"  I  cannot  here  pass  in  silence  a  very  intereBting  obBervation 
iriiich  I  then  made.  It  is,  that  they  appeared  to  have  no  idea  of  the 
action  of  tmhraicmg.  In  vain  I  addreswd  myself  to  many  of  them, 
to  make  them  conceive  what  I  wished  to  kuotv;  they  could  not  uu> 
deratand  it  at  all.  And  when,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  my  meaning,  I  ap- 
proached  my  body  to  theirs  to  embrace  them,  they  put  on  that  air 
of  Eurprise  which  an  unknown  action  excites  in  us,  and  which  I  had 
already  observed  among  the  natives  of  d'Entrecasteaux's  channel. 
When  really  embracing  them,  I  asked  gouanSrani  ?  ( What  do  you 
call  thatO  Their  constant  answer  was  nidegO  (I  don't  know).  The 
idea  of  &  caress  was  altogetlier  as  foreign  to  their  minds. ,  In  vain 
I  used  every  gesture  calculated  to  explain  that  action :  their  surprise 
announced  their  ignorance,  and  nidr^  confirmed  me  once  more  that 
they  had  no  conception  of  it.  Thus  those  two  actions  so  full  of 
charms,  and  which  appear  so  natural  to  us,  are  altt^ther  uoknown 
to  these  barbarous  and  ferocious  tribes. 

"We  were  now  to  be  reminded  of  the  fickle  character  of  these 
nv^es.  While  we  were  employed  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned, 
a  sudden  cry  was  heard  in  the  forest,  at  which  they  started  up  and 
seized  their  arms.  We  perceived  that  it  was  caused  by  the  edfect 
which  a  disembarkation  from  our  ships  had  had  upon  some  other 
savages  stationed  in  the  woods  to  look  out.  We  succeeded  in  calm- 
ing their  fury,  but  could  not  allay  their  suspicions.  Insensibly  their 
countenances  became  more  sombre  and  ferociouE;  they  appeared  to 
meditate  mischief,  and  were  only  restrained  by  our  impotaig  manner 
and  t/ieJiuilofM.  Rouget.  Theiraudacity  increased  with  their  dig- 
trust;  they  attempted  to  seize  ieveral  little  articles  by  force.  One 
of  them  felt  a  longing  for  my  great  gold  ear-ring ;  and  stepping  be- 
hind me  without  saying  a  word,  passed  bis  finger  subtilly  into  the 
ring,  and  gave  it  so  violent  a  puU,  that  he  would  certainly  have  car- 
ried away  part  of  my  ear,  had  not  the  spring  fortunately  given  way.  - 
Considering  that  these  men  had  been  loaded  with  presents  by  us, 
that  I  stripped  my  coat  of  every  button  to  please  them,  their  unjust 
'  and  perfidious  conduct  was  inexcusable;  and  we  were  at  length  cou- 
Tinced  of  the  imprudence  of  holding  any  intercourse  with  such  a 
race,  unless  accompanied  by  means  amply  sufficient  to  repress  their 
encroachments.' ' 

With  some  difficulty  the  party  reached  their  boat,  and  re- 
solved for  the  future  to  act  upon  this  last-mentioned  conclusion. 
In  one  of  hb  excursions  M.  P^ron  stumbled  upon  some  of  the 
barying-places  of  the  natives,  which  give  rise  to  some  ingenious 
and  fanciful  observations  upon  the  connection,  which  he  sup- 
posea  to  exist  between  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  and  the 
1.2 
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nstuK  of  fh«  ioU  AHd  Mate  «f  sdci«ty  of'  th«u  couotn«  whai* 
Aat  practice  bas  beeo  knowit  M  prevul. 

Having  paawd  abag  ^  soulii-cn<t  coast  of  Van  Dieincn'k 
land,  the  expedition  adt^kored  for  a  AiotX  tna«  fa  Oyster  bay, 
b«fiKe  thejr  attempted  the  passage  of  the  itraights. 

The  ibVeftigatioM  of  the  eastern  half  of  Van  Dietoan's  land 
oocupiml  thaai  from  January  13  to  March  17,  when  they  enter 
ed  Boks's  MrBtghta,  fortaitig  the  soutbera  entrance  to  the  pvttt 
passage  .ealled  Bass's  Htrmgbu.  They  coalinutd  till  Htm  4tMli 
working  Arongb  this  last-tnentioAed  passage,  cursorily  eocamiiK 
ing  in  meir  way  the  islands  with  which  it  is  thickly  studded.  In 
this  superficial  exatnination  they  pretend  to  have  discovered 
errors  in  Captain  Flinders's  chart  of  1801,  but  whidi  they  hav« 
die  justice  to  attribute  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whicb 
that  navigator  was  placed. 

"  On  oie  S9di  in  theaftenioon,"  says  our  author,  "  we  found 
ourvelves  abreast  of  the  island,  which  shuts  up  the  fine  Western 
Port  discovered  by  M.  Bass,  but  whose  particular  geography,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  was  completed  by  our  ezpeditioa.  Hert  ad 
tkt-  discmxrits  of  the  English  naoaaiors,  voA,  bere  begins  our 
Umg  reconnoissance  of  the  Terrt  Napotem."  Here  also  most 
begin  OUT  exposition  of  the  arrogance  and  fals^ood  of  this  bare* 
faced  assertion.  This  is  the  oiuy  part  of  the  voyage  for  whidt 
any  serious  pretension  to  original  discovery  is  set  up,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  on  wb^t  very  slender  grounds  even  this  pretension 
■taads.  Yet  to  obtain  a  temporary-  credence  to  this  assertion, 
the  Freneh  gov^nnietit  has  not  hesitated  to  engage  in  s  tissue  of 
fraud,  cruelty,  and  iiurastude,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  ia  any 
aiwels  but  it*  own.  I'o  prove  that  we  do  not  qualify  tbeir  oo»- 
duct  in  terms  too  barsb,  we  nnut  observe  first,  diat  at  die  jerj 
moment  die  assertion  was  made,  the  French  govenuwaat)  by  whoa* 
commatul,  under  whose  auspices,  and  at  whose  espence  dus  wovft 
was  publisbed,  must  have  been  perfecHy  aware  that  seventeett 
eighteenths  of  diis  Terre  de  Napoleon  had  been  previously  iS»- 
covered  and  visited  eidier  by  Lieutenant  Grant,  or  by  Captain 
Flinders.  .The  French  govenuoent  could  mot  have  been 
ignorant  that  of  nine  hundred  leagues  of  coast,  thickly  set  with 
l^ys,  and  harbours,  and  islands,  to  the  original  discovei?  of  whiclf 
this  publication  lays  claim,  about  sixty  leagues  of  uninteresting 
coast  are  all  that  b  justly  due  to  that  claim;  and  that  even  tbis 
uMagre  tract  was  but  very  imperiectly  sun-eyed  before  the  ac- 
curate investigation  made  of  it  by  Captain  I^inders.  So  much 
for  truth. 

We  proceed  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  give  currency  to  the 
falsehoods  whicb  they  were  resolved  to  propagate,  and  to  secure 
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tboa  rooeptioB  anti  citiat  oa  the  cDDtiaent,  the  French  govemMient 
dM  not  besUkte  to  keepC^tain  FliuleTv  imphsoaed  im  the  Isle  of ' 
Ffwtccfor  more  than  >u  yean.  This  able  navigator,  having  wom 
OMt  the  ship  ia  which  he  suUd  fr(»n  Eiaglwid,  ami  being  unabU 
to  pcDcure  at  Port  Jackson  any  vejael  lit  for  hi«  purpose,  had 
wttbubed  m  a  petsenger,  with  his  ofiicera  and  peofUe,  in  am 
smad  vessel  callod  tke  Porpoise,  w^iich  the  govern^  of  New 
South  Wales  was  sending  to  EHglaod.  This  vessel  bad  the  mia. 
fiDortune  to  be  wrecked  in  l^  night  upon  a  coral  reef  lying  twa 
haadnd  milaa  off  At  coast,  and  sevoi  hundred  and  fifty  from  th^ 
fart  abe  had  left-  The  lives  of  all  were  miraculously  saved,  as 
wrrc  also  the  greater  part  of  Ae  provisions,  and  moat  of  the 
diarts  and  journals,  wbich  Captain  Flinders  was  bringing  botne  to 
li^  before  the  Aifaniralty.  .Jjiter  waiting  nine  days  npoa  a  small 
■aMUraok  just  above  this  water's  edge,  in  the  ^acious  lu^  of 
boM^  relieved  by  the  &idgewater,  which  bad  been  in  eAs^any, 
and  escaped  Ike  fate  of  the  Porpoise,  Captain  Flinders  embarked 
with  «  few  sailors  in  an  open  boat,  in  order  to  seek  assielancie  for 
the  cempaoiom  of  iaa  misfortune.  He  reached  Port  Jadtson, 
•nd  in  lets  tban  a  fortnight  afterwards  sailed  again  for  Wreck 
retf,  with  the  ^p  Rolls,  and  two  c<doitial  schooners.  In  the 
first  he  sent  Lieutenants  Fswier  and  Flinders  and  the  greater 
part  a£  bis  people  to  Cfaina*:  «ad  m  oee  of  the  latter,  the 
CumlterlaiHl  of  flg  toas,  carrying  his  charts,  journals,  aad  paas^ 
farUjront  Suoruparii  with  him,  he  pursued  his  vt^ge  towards 
Eoglaod  dvough  Toneg  Straights,  of  which  be  wes  dasirous  to 
make  eome  further  eaamiwHtion. 

The  CMmheriand  being  extramely  leaky,  Captain  Flinders  put 
■  at  tke  Isle  of  Frsuce,  in  order  to  get  his  litUe  vessel  reptured 
Icfiipc  he  ettcipted  the  passage  round  the  Cape.  He  bad  no 
sooner  pre^nted  himself  to  General  de  Caen,  and  shewing  his 
pnasjKuts  and  cocamiisuon,  reqaostai  leave  to  repair  Us  leaky 
vosad,  and  purdiaae  re&eshneiaa,  than  he  was  seised  as  a  spy,— r 
dapiiuod  of  all  his  durts,  jouiwals,  awl  paper9,'<^hiB  people  put 
iMa  «  prisoa-dup,  aad  faims^  ead  one  officer  shut  up  in  a  cum 
rmm  at  Port  YJamtf^i  a  time,  that  the  son  wa?  vertical,  and 
that  a  numiwr  of  scoi4utic  ulcers,  broi^ht  on  by  eacessivc  fib- 
tigue  aed  loRg  prijvatianB,  reads  red  firesh  air  end  exercise  of  tbf 
Idmost  ioifterteniie  to  his  life.  He  was  dius  Jcept jCAem  avMb  j 
mr  «««id  #w(Bi  the  refseaenlauons  of  the  Fecacn  eui^eon  dut 
■ttiBded  has  procure  aagr  ai^eviation  at  dtis  diabolio^  treatment. 
iltllei^^OMrsitSeringQountrTman  obtained  0>-e/<|iiM(r,ABou^  . 
tfae  iamoeasiQn  of  hu  vipMby  firiend  C^tain  Bevgeret  «f  the 
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French  naTy^his  removal  to  the  prison  where  the  officers,  pri- 
soners of  war,  were  kept;  and  here  he  lingered  out  jcven/em 
months  longer  in  sickness,  and  in  suffering,  under  fresh  occasional 
vexatious  from  his  relentless  persecutor.  At  that  period  a  cartel 
of  exchange  was  established  between  the  govemmeRt  of  India 
and  the  Isle  of  France;  and  Captain  Flinders  had  the  mortilica- 
tion  to  find  himself  left  by  all  his  companions  the  only  prisoner 
on  the  island.  It  was  now,  however,  thought  inconvenient  to 
keep  a  guard  at  the  prison  for  him  alone,  and  he  was  therefore 
permitted  to  live  in  the  interior  of  the  island  upon  his  parole. 
Here  he  xejnmntA  four  years  and  a,  half  longer,  still  experienc- 
ing some  fresh  mark  of  the  tyrannical  caprice  of  the  savage 
governor.  We  use  this  epithet,  because  we  cannot  conceive  that 
any  thing  but  a  barbarous  and  savage  antipathy  to  the  pursuits  of 
science  could  have  induced  him  to  select,  as  the  object  of  his 
cruelty.  An  amiable  ofKcer  of  great  talents  and  activity  of  mind, 
who  had  already  conferred  some  benefits  on  mankind  by  his  dis- 
coveries, and  ulio  was  at  this  very  time  on  his  passage  to  bis 
native  country  and  to  a  beloved  wife,  secured  by  a  passport  from 
the  French  government,  and  laden  witli  the  fruits  of  a  laboribos 
and  scientific  research  of  many  months,  made  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  and  at  the  eipence  of  every  personal  enjoyment.  Wehave  not, 
indeed,  in  our  vocabulary  an  epithet  strong  enough,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  the  man,  who,  without  the 
eha(h>w  of  justice,  could  prostitute  his  power  to  deprive  sudi  an 
officer,  (under  such  circumstances,)  for  qix  long  years,  of  all  pro- 
spects of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  advancement  in  his  profes^ 
sion ;  and  nothing  surprises  us  more,  than  that  even  the  firm  and 
eneigetic  character  of  Captain  Flinders  could  prevent  him  from 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  such  complicated  sufferings,  both  of 
mind  and  body. 

On  his  liberation,  all  his  papers  were  restored  except  one 
journal,  which  General  De  Caen  refused  to  give  «p,  and  which 
the  Admiralty  has  demanded  from  the  French  government,  we 
fear,  in  vain.  During  this  ^ameful  detention  of  oiir  country- 
man, many  representations  were  made  upon  the  subject  by  ^ 
British  government  to  that  of  France,  but  wholly  without  any 
practical  effect.  Such  was  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  French 
government,  although  the  Captains  Baudin  and  Hamelin  were, 
.  (by  their  owo  admission,)  treated  at  Port  Jackson,  (the  port 
.whence  Captain  Flinders  had  come  to  the  Isle  of  France,)  with  a  . 
generous  hospitality  that  has  scarcely  a  parallel ;  and  the  English 
ships  which  they  encountered,  including  thai  ^Captain  Flitters, 
were  no  leas  attentive  to  them,  so  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  And  with  what  intention  has  France  been  induced  to 
perpetrate  all  these  acts  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  falsehood^ 
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Tot  the  mere'  purpose  of  asmming  an  epHemert^  superiority  in 
the  career  of  Ecieoce,  bj  pretending  to,  uid  publishing  as  her 
own,  discoveries  which  were  really  made  by  the  man  whom  they 
held  in  their  chiuns  until  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul. 

We  nse  the  word  giA^mero/,  for,  fortunately  for  the  causeof  truth 
and  science,  Captain  Flinders  has  at  length  arrived  in  England  with 
his  papers,  Sec.  and  has  laid  his  case  and  his  information  before 
the  Admiralty;  who  have  authorised  him  to  publish,  under  their 
patronage,  the  account  of  his  voyage,  and  have  agreed,  with  veiy 
proper  liberality,  to  pay  for  the  engraving  of  all  his  maps,  charts, 
and  embellishm^its.  We  may  therefore  congratulate  our  readers 
and  the  public  on  the  prospect,  that  they  will  now  have  laid  before  ' 
them  a  really  accurate  and  scientific  account  of  all  that  remains 
yet  unknown  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cannot  but  feel  a  sense  of  joy  somewhat  approaching  to  exult- 
ation at  the  news  which  basjust  arrived. (February  14.)  M.De 
Caen;  tlie  injurious  oppressor  of  Captain  Flinders,  Captain 
Hamelin,  the  commander  of  the  Naturaliste,  who  repaid  at  Tap- 
panouli  with  such  deep  ingratitude  tlic  kindness  shewn  to  him  by 
the  English,  and  the  Isle  of  Firancc  itself,  for  a  long  course  of 
years  die  depositary  of  French  plunder  and  intrteue  in  the  East, 
have  all  three  passed  into  the  possession  of  Uie  English.  With  - 
respect  to  the  two  former,  although  we  do  not  tliink  them  sus- 
ceptible of  a  generous  impression,  and  doubt  not  that  diey 
thinkallgencTOsity  a  speciesof  dupery, yet  we  trust, for  the  honour 
of  our  country,  that  the  capitulation  will  alTbrd  us  sulBcieot  power 
over  their  persons,  to  treat  them  witli  tliat  consideration  and  kind- 
oess  which  they  disdaiued  to  shew  to  our  countrymen  in  distress. 
With  respect  to  tlic  Mauritius^  that  nest  of  privateers,  which  h^s 
for  Hfty  years  lje<:n  die  eyesore  of  all  our  eastern  settlements, 
we  feel  conJidcnt  that  no  consideration  will  ever  induce  the 
British  government  to  restore  it  to  France,  until  the  reduction  of 
her  power  on  the  contiuent  shall  a^ain  permit  us  witli  safety  to 
share  with  her  our  maritime  and  colonial  power.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  attend  the  French  expedition  along  their  boasted  re- 
connoissance  of  the  "  Terre  NapoUon." 

We  are  sony  to  observe  that  M.  P6ron  begins  hb  account 
with  a  Jesuitical  reservation.  He  begins  by  assertint  that  "  lors 
de  notre  depart  d'Europe,"  the  whole  coast  from  the  islands  of 
St,  Peter  and  St.  Francis  to  the  great  Western  Port,  were  as  yet 
altogether  unknown  to  Europeans.  Now  it  is  true  that  Lieu- 
Jenant  Grant's  discovery  of  a  part  of  this  coast  in  ISOO  was  not 
made  public  when  they  saUedjrom  Europe,  but  it  is  etjually  true 
that  long  before  the  publication  of  M.  P^ron's  book  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known,  that  of  the  140le^ues  of  coast  ajong  which  the 
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FnAoli  «ipcdit»B  ted  rw  titm  Uvck  SOA  t»  Apnl  7lK 
wbes  thej  met  Cxptaio  Flisdent  60  leagues  bad  been  previou^ 
disocHreied  bjr  Uetttenant  Grwt.  And  it  af^ua,  u  far  as  j»a 
be  made  out  from  oMiipamig  M.  P^db'i  very  gaterai  acanait ' 
of  Ae  places,  to  which  be  attached  Freadi  Bwnee,  witb  M  r.  Grant*! 
(beoveriea,  ifaat  die  following  places,  discovered  Bad  named  hf 
Mr.  Grant,  were  afterwards  claim^  b;  the  French  «m1»  t^ 
uues  which  respectiTeJj'stiuid  oppiosed  to  diem. 


Cape  Schaock    -        -         Cap  Ricfaeliea. 

Otpe  Albany  Otwsy   -         Cap  Marengo. 

Lady  Jntien's  Island   -         Isle  Fourcroj. 

Pordand  Bay    -  -        -         Bftie  Toarvitle. 

Laurence  Island  -         Isle  du  Dr^on. 

Cape  Solicitor  -        -         Cap  Montagne. 

Cape  Bridgewat*r      -         Cop  Montesquiea. 

Cape  Northumberland         Cap  de  Mont  St.  Bennard. 
At  a  few  miles  west  from  Cape  Northumberland  begins  tht 
real  disctwery  of  the  French ;  which  extends  about  (SO  leagues  t» 
the  pwnt  where  they  met  Captain  Flinders  in  the  Inrettigater. 

laese  capes,  hays,  and  islands  were  bowever  part  of  1*5 
leagues  of  coast  westward  from  the  western  hartioor,  whkh  the 
Frendi  ran  along  from  March  30tfa  to  April  7th;  and  togeAer 
Dridi  die  Bii^  Talleyrand,  the  Cap  Volney,  the  Piton  de  Recoih- 
ttoissance,  ^c.  &c.  part  of  their  real  discoveries,  were  expected 
to  hand  down  to  distant  ages  the  remembrance  of  this  expe^tioB. 
Bat  we  are  now  about  to  record  some  facts,  whi<4,  m  stria  ■ 
juitiee,  would  altogether  deprive  the  French  navigaton  of  an^ 
right  to  claim  as  their  discovery,  or  to  affix  names  to  aay  part  dS 
this  coast,  except  the  headlands  which  they  might  have  perceived 
while  sailitig  at  a  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  it  will  Iw  oV 
served,  that  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  landed  on  any  part 
of  it.  The  circnmstance,  which  led  to  the  facts  we  allude  to,  u 
«»rted  thus  by  M.  P£ron. 


"  We  had  been  fishing  for  pOrpoiset,  which  played  round  tba 
ips  in  innumerable  £hoak,  and  had  Just  harpooned  nine  of  them, 
iich  speared  a  blessing  sent  from  Heaven  to  allay  the  ravages  of . 


the  scurvy,  diat  our  rottctt  and  worm-eaten  salt  provisions  had 
gendered  among  the  crew.  It  was  the  8th  of  April,  and  our  fiihing 
parties  had  jnst  retnmed  on  board,  when  a  sail  was  discovered  from 
^  mast  head.  We  at  first  theu^  it  was  the  Natnraliste,  which 
had  parted  com^y  a  short  time  befare,  hot  were  eoen  «ndece4<*«k 
As  the  two  ships  weregoing  on  difiuent  taeka,  w«  were  aoon 
abreast  of  each  other.  Txie  itnoger  hoiiAed  Ei^lJsh  e^vrn*,  whiih 
v«  uunrwad  by  hoistiqg  the  Freiu^  fli^ 
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»  The  ISn^tA  captais  hailed  u^  and  aaktd  if  we  wei<t  a«t  part 
•f  an  expeditivB,  t^t  had  nilod  from  France  en  a  vojag^  of  dii* 
ctntTj.  Upos  our  auawbriog  ia  tlis  affinoatiTe,  he  mmediatalj 
came  on  board,  and  grc  fcund  that  it  was  Captain  Flindm,  Uie  Bane 
comnander  who  hod  already  circum navigated  Von  Dieraen's  land. 
We  learned  that  he  had  Ifeft  Europe  eight  raonthg  before,  with  the  , 
desien  of  completing  the  discovery  of  the  coasts  of  New  Holland; 
that  tie  had  been  fbr  three  months  at  Nuyt's  land ;  that  having  met 
«Wi  contrary  winds,  he  had  net  been  aUe  to  pmetrale  a*  he  wished  be- 
hM  Ac  iriandB  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  TWmub,  where  was  simpmed  to 
be  thfl  mouA  ^  tlie  river  or  atraigfat  dividing  N«w  HoUand  lata 
twoulanda;  that  be  bad  bean aepMuted from a>otberdiipirtiiehao> 
aomiiiiied  faim  ftom  England  by  a  ncrfent  atorm ;  that  he  bad  been 
•xpoaed  to  great  dai^er  in  Bass's  stmighls,  and  had  kwt  lua  long* 
boot  with  his  firet  lieutooant  and  eight  of  hie  bast  men.  In  fiviog 
us  these  details  Mr.  Hinders  waa  very  rettrvtd  upon  his  own  par- 
ticular  operations.  But  we  learned  from  some  of  his  saUor^  that  tie 
had  sufiered  much  from  the  south  winds,  which  had  been  so  favour- 
jd>Ie  to  us,  and  this  gave  uf  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  saptrhr  xnidom  of 
aor  inatrnctions.**  [M.  P^ron  is  silent  as  to  the  tvpvior  witdom  of 
entning  upon  tite  investigation  of  an  hhmensc  tract  of  nnknown 
BhtMpitaMe  ceatl  in  the  middle  ttf  April,  the  mbsob  which  in  die 
»uUM.m  heniiapbBre  aagwew  to  onr  Ontober,  and  this  la  a  latitude 
higb  moHgh  to  bs  ezfkosed  to  violent  storm  tbroughoat  Ae  autumn' 
bkL  wiater).  "  After  conveniiig  with  us  lisr  more  than  ao  hour, 
C^pCaia  Hiadwa  retara«d  to  his  ship."  (V*]>Hga,  p.  884). 

Bcfara  we  aiake  amy  obaemttons  «j>ou  this  es'tract,  it  is  neees- 
aerj  to  pfeMiae,  tfaat  ao  Ft«»c)i  officer  was  present  at  the  con- 
vMtaAon  ^Mfh  took  place  widi  Oaptaio  Flinders  except  the 
eofBBMMler ;  tdtboagh  ftofa.  his  own  accoont  one  would  nalurall; 
MMipoaB  (fast  M.  Peron  was  there.  Havmg  given  M.  P^n  this 
itm  <^nK:a  of  exculpaticA,  we  are  boond  to  declare,  from  good 
soaicee  «f  MftmnetioB,  dwt  inmost  «very  word  of  the  preceding 
extract  is  abairfutiJy  Mae.  I«  tbe  firat  place,  CapOim-Flindera, 
m  liar  fran  heiag  ruefnd,  gave  th«  French  conunander  even 
■MW  iaformetion  d»n  wm  requested  of  bim.  He  tt^d  M.  Ban- 
din  that  he  had  es^red  th«  o>kak  coast  frrni  Ct^  Leutem  to 
dia  place  where  tkei/  met.  Mad  pniticnlaHy  stated  bit  having  dia- 
cerored  ami  examiMd  two  great  chIA  ;  in  the  Crst  of  which  wa» 
tAM  the  Frendi  have  since  catwd  Port  C^arapagny,  'nhere  he 
Migbt  obtain  freeh  water.  H«  told  hiaa  also  of  Kmgsroo  island, 
(their  Isle  Deor^,)  where  he  M^ht  procan  A*esh  prorisioas  ;— 
of  rocks  lyOig  in  the  nuvow  chUBel  betweeD  that  island  ami 
ihe  nainJand,  &«.  Slc,  On  Ae  iVeneii  contmander'a  side,  he 
tr4d  dptaJB  Flinden,  AtA  he  had  coasted  with  flur  winds  and 
phe  w«alli«v  the  ^ele  shore  from  Weatom  P6rt  to  Ae  ptace 
tS  their  meetii^,  'vMeut  hiving Jiimd  A^ing^  phce  where  a 
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flhip  could  anchor  in  safety.  When  Captain  F.  inquired  after  c 
large  i^and  said  to  exist  in  the  western  entrance  of  BasVa 
straight,  M.  Baudin  declared  that  he'had  seen  nothing  of  it. 
TTiua  they  had  missed  King's  island,  and  Port  Philip:  and  yet 
this  last  is  the  giort  in  Bass's  straight,  which  M.  P^ron  describes 
as  having  been  discovered  in  this  first  campaign  along  the  south 
coast  of  Australia ;  so  cursor;  was  their  examination  of  it  before 
it  was  investigated  after  them  by  Captain  Flinders.  They  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  returned  eight  months  afterwards,  and 
verified  those  discoveries,  of  which  they  got  intelligence  at  Port 
Jackson,  where  they  again  found  their  riiW,  Captain  Flinders. 

Captain  Baudin  having  recommended  to  the  commander  of 
the  Investigator,  (should  he  fall  in  with  it),  a  boat  which  he  bad 
lost  in  Bass's  straights,  the  two  expeditions  parted  company,  and 
the  French  proceeded  along  the  coast  which  the  English  had  just 
explored.  Fires  burning  and  smoke  ascending  at  short  distances 
from  the  shoi'e  announced  that  the  country  was  inhabited.  But 
the  shore  itself,  and  the  numerous  islands  that  are  scattered 
around  it,  exhibited  a  picture  of  desolate  sterility,  by  no  meaiu 
less  forbidding  than  the  western  coast.  The  reefs,  shoals^  aitd 
sunken  rocks,  and  the  violent  storms  so  common  in  these 
regions,  more  dian  once  brought  the  ship  to  the  brink  of  de> 
struction.  The  sgavans  did  not  once  land,  to  satisfy  their  cuti- 
'  osity  as  to  the  inhabitants :  no  entertainment,  therefore,  of  that 
kind  can  be  extracted  from  this  part  of  the  history ;  and  as  to 
instruction,  it  is  altoge&er  as  deficient.  The  French  pleasantly 
enough  persevered  in  bestowing  the  names  of  their-  prmcipa) 
revolutionary  characters  on  the  bays  and  promontories  discovered 
a  few  days  before  by  the  English  ;  but  they  did  not  even  succeed 
in  verifyii^  those  discoveries,  where  the  attempt  was  attended 
with  any  difficulty.  They  coidd  neither  pepetrete  into  the  gulf 
they  called  Bonaparte,  nor  behind  the  islands  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Francis,  which  the  English  had  just  before  explored.  Eiebt 
several  days  they  renewed  the  attempt,  and  were  as  often  repelled 
by  "  the  storms,  the  calms,  the  currents,  the  weakness  of  the 
crew,"  and  probably  by  the  gross  ignorance  of  M.  Baudiu.  At 
length  disease,  famine,  and  fatigue  so  reduced  the  whole  crew, 
s^avans  as  well  as  sailors,  that  diey  were  obliged  on  the  8th  of 
May  to  give  up  all  further  attempts  at  discovery,  and  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  nearest  port.  It  was  not  till  the  foUovr- 
ing  year  that  the  investigation  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  which 
they  assert  to  have  been  made  of  this  coast ;  and  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  no  proof  whatever  of  such'  investigation  having  axr  bieen 
actuiUb/  made  appears  in  the  work  before  us. .  Certain  it  is  at 
least,  that  no  real  infomution  on  the  subject  was  possessed  ^ 
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ihe  French,  until  after  the  commumcatioo  which  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  crew  of  the  Engli^  eipediUoD,  when  they 
wintered  together  at  Port  Jackson. 

Winter  now  setting  in  apace,  the  eipedition  sailed  on  the 
8th  May  for  Van  Diemen's  land,  which  appeared  in  sight  on  the 
19th  ill  the  mominE.  On  the  ^th  they  cast  anchor  in  Adven- 
lure  Bay,  where  they  procured  water  and  wood,  and  landed  the 
lick.  On  the  22d  the  commodore  gaye  orders  to  re-embark  the 
sick,  and  weigh  anchor;  but  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  crew, 
that  they  were  four  hours  performing  the  latter  operatioo.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  at  lengdi,  they  cleared  tlie  bay,  which  M.  P^ron 
represents  as  the  best  in  Van  Diemen's  land  for  watering  and 
provisioning  ships.  From  this  time  till  the  17th  of  June  the 
ahip  beat  up  to  the  northward,  tossed  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
violent  squalls  and  tempests,  while  its  unfortunate  crew  was  en- 
tirely overcome  by  fatigue,  inanition,  and  a  general  affection  of 
scurvy  in  its  most  dreadful  and  inveterate  forms.  On  the  17th 
they  fell  in  with  an  English  ship  on  its  passage  to  the  whale 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand.  From  it  they  learned,  that 
they  had  two  days  before  left  Captain  Flinders  at  Port  Jackson ; 
that  the  Naturaliste  had  also  been,  there  for  some  days,  and  had 
sailed  again  in  search  of  them ;  that  they  were  impatiently  ex- 
pected at  Port  Jackson,  where  the  English  government  had  sent 
out  orders  that  they  should  be  treated  with  all  possible  kindness, 
and  that  every  usefid  assistance  should  foe  afforded  to  them.  And 
lastly  they  learned,  that  an  official  account  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  England  had  arrived  at  Port  Jackson 
a  few  days  before :  upon  which  intelligence  M.  P^ron  makes  the 
following  observation;  "  Ce  qh'on  nous  dit  de  ses  conditions, 
ajontant  un  nouveau  phx  a  ce  grand  ^v^nement,  )es  cris  de  la 
douleur  furent  un  instant  suspendus  pour  laisser  ^clater  les  trans- 
ports de  r^l^resse,  et  ceux  de  la  reconnoissance  pour  le  grand 
homme,  dont  le  nom  venoit  se ,  rattacher  &  cette  glorieuse  paci- 
fication." 

'Ilie  French  commander  had  been  for  some  days  abreast  of 
Port  Jackson  without  being  able,  from  the  extreme  weakness  of 
his  crew,  to.  navigate  his  ship  into  it.  "  How  great  then  was  om* 
joj,"  states  M.  Piroa,  "  when  on  the  20th  we  saw  a  taige 
English  boat  making  sail  toward  iis.  Hie  officer  commandi^ 
it  informed  us,  that  we  had  been  observed  for  more  than  three 
days  from  the  look-out  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  governor,  hav- 
ing concluded  from  our  manuuvres  that  we  were  in  the  most 
pressing  want  of  assbtance,'  had  sent  the  boat  with  a  pilot,  and 
the  men  necessary  to  take  us  into  port.  In  effect,  thanks  to  this 
powerful  reinforcement,  we  very  soon  found  ourselves  safely  at 
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feBcfaor  widtiii  ■t."  Wc  cannot  resist  ilfac  opportvaHj  ef  con- 
trutiag  tkia  dtplorable  state  of  tke  Frmdi  ship  wHh  that  of  ibe 
iDvestigator,  which  had  shortly  before  arrivMl  at  Port  Jackson ; 
U  H'MI  serre  u  &  aisTiKl  proof  that  die  syiten  stnici  out  b;  the 
iounorta]  Cook  is  stiU  followed  by  »ar  modeni  naviestora.  We 
happeD  to  know,  that  after  a  passage  out  frpm  En^and  to  New 
Honaod,  and  after  six  ether  months  einplofed  in  the  minute 
aaarainatiofi  of  this  same  south  coast  of  Aostralia,  of  whidi 
M.  P6ron  gives  sach  a  dreadful  account,  Captain  FTindera 
arrived  at  Port  Jacksoo  with  <w"y  ww«  <»f  tie  crew  doing  duty 
npon  deck,  and  in  such  a  state  oMieahh,  as  to  be  distinguishied 
"m  New  South  Walea  for  men  who  had  arrived  fresh  from  Gag- 
land. 

Here  ended  the  disBBters  of  the  French  expeifition,  for  thb 
year  at  ]easL  He  sick  recovered  with  the  rapidity  of  magic. 
And  the  Noturaliste,  (which  had  parted  company  on  die  Stfa  of 
March,  on  the  east  coast  of  Van  Dtemen's  Iwid,  and  before 
the  Geographe  entwed  Bass's  straights,)  returned  to  Port  Jacfc- 
Mn  V817  aoon  after  Captain  Baudin's  arrival. 

The  conmander  of  the  NkturaliBle  had  been  amusing  hinuelf 
(bring  the  autuum  with  visiting  the  various  bays  end  islands  in 
Banks'i  and  JBass's  straights, on  die  inhospitable  shoresof  which 
tk^  found  the  remnauts  of  many  wrecks,  principally,  we  fear,  of 
EngliA  sfaipe.  Nothing  intereeting  occurs  in  the  journal  of 
abne  oyeratiow,  esoept  a  pretension  which  it  make«  to  the  merit 
of  bmsig  remarked  some  inaccuracies  in  the  English  charts  of 
the  Dalpiwple  river,  and  of  that  part  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Bas^s  strsagfats  which  lies  between  Wilson's  promontory  and 
Ae  graut  W^esteni  Pert;  and  a  description  of  the  habits  and  ap- 
fiearance  of  the  natives  in  the  neighbom4tood  of  this  port. 
With  taapect  to  the  first,  we  have  leason  to  believe  that  the  Ka- 
toralisle  mmI  not  in  ita  nossesnon  Captain  Flinders's  particular 
akatch  «f  Port  Dalrymple,  but  only  the  small  scale  in  the  gene- 
ral chart  of  Van  Dremen's  land.  When  they  say,  therefore, 
**  Use  tMuva  beaucoup  d'iscorrections,  qu'il  nous  a  Hk  plus  fa- 
cile, 4a  MOOMioitre  que  de  corriger,"  we  may  fairly  consider  it 
'  to  lie  a  mere  fanferonade;  for  they  conld  not  make  a  better  mr- 
vws  of  it  in  die  litde  time  they  staid.  la  tiie  Western  Port  tbej 
■Ptm  tlM  Arat  that  discowered,  that  the  land  at  its  head  wm  an 
M^and,  a  thing  of  little  importance,  but  to  which  they  attadi 
nocfa;  and  indeed  it  does  make  some  figure  among  (he  very  little 
4o»K  ^  the  Naturaliste.  It  is  expressed  in  Captatn  Pltnders's 
'  chuFt,  that  the  Western  Port  there  given  is  from  an  eye-eketch 
tahen  by  Mr.  Bass.     Capt^  F.  had  never  been  in  it  himself. 

Wilh  respect  U>  dK  maBBers  ef  die  oati^-es  in  tlie  environ?  of 
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tht  W«it«rn  Port,  they  Bppoar  to  have  kut  Httle  reMniblmcs 
to  lb*  inhatntRDts  of  Van  Diefnen'e  land,  except  in  ^ir  habit* 
of  Buspicioa  and  perfidy,  and  hi  their  cHstom  of  smearing  their 
bodies  and  tiKes  with  pounded  charcoid.  Tlieir  language  is 
very  different,  aad  they  are  most  pardmlarly  distinguuht^  by 
their  cosnlenance,  the  form  of  t^ir  heads,  their  long  and  glossy 
hair,  tbeir  beauci&l  and  regular  teeth,  die  red  and  white  circles 
and  crosses  which  they  paint  upon  their  bodiee,  aad  by  the  cus- 
tom of  piercing  the  ^istie  of  the  aose,  for  the  purpose  of  carry* 
ing  in  it  as  an  orowneM  a  stick  seven  or  eight  inches  long. 

Tltey  Bometimes  light  fires  incMtboiMly  in  their  forests,  which, 
by  conuDHaicating  widi  die  trees,  extend  their  devaautians  in  a 
most  disBstrona  iftiRiaer, 

Bad  provisions,  and  iheir  usual  c(Micpinitant  die  scurvy,  vrere 
dte  lot  of  Captain  Hnnelin's  crew,  tbough  in  a  more  moderate 
degree  than  on  board  the  Geographe.  They  had  driven  him  to 
Port  Jackson  in  die  early  part  of  the  BUtunra,  whence  be  had 
again  tailed  in  search  of  his  companion,  and  returned  again  on 
the  third  of  July,  when  the  two  ships  were  equally  rejoiced  to 
find  themselves  quietly  alongside  of  each  other  »  the  peaceful 
harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
comfort  and  accommodation,  which  the  most  libortd  hospitality 
could  afford. 

TIm  French  expedition  remained  five  months  at  Port  Jacfcsoo, 
from  the  90tb  June  to  the  18th  Novmnber,  1802,  durH^  which 
period  the  scavans  amused  themselves  in  the  same  way,  in  whi<A 
most  nxn  ef  common  cariosity  would  haw  dooe  m  similaT  cir- 
twastaneeB.  Hiey  eiiRiBiued  the  surface  of  lh«  colony,  invee* 
tigated  tlw  properties  of  its  soil  and  tnttmtl  {»odnctions,  made 
excursions  to  the  different  villages,  mised  with  the  inhabitMits, 
and  iaqnired  isto  dieir  laws  and  customs.  They  were  exeeed- 
iu^y  Btwck  widi  the  beauty  of  die  port  and  its  onviKma,  and 
-  with  the  air  of  order,  decency,  and  morality,  which  j«igned 
throi^fcoat  every  comer  of  the  territory :  they  conM  scarcely  he 
hrougfat  to  believe  dnt  the  prolific,  intell^^  Mid  inlintiion» 
toodiera,  whom  they  here  beheld  surrounded  by  healthy  ftnd  af- 
fectionate families,  were  once  the  sterile,  diseawd,  and  ignorant 
tdiMe  of  the  London  stews.  Nor  could  they  refrain  front  nd- 
miring  those  institutions,  which  had  converted  robbers,  once  the 
terror  of  their  country,  into  peaceful  and  txborious  cittztss; 
which  by  placing  them  between  the  certainty  of  chastisementi 
md  the  prospect  of  improving  tbeir  condition,  first  gave  an  wn- 
pelae  to  their  exertions ;  mA  which  by  encouraging  them  to  ac* 
auH«  property,  uid  to  aasume  the  character  of  hasbaofb  and  of 
Mfaen,  at  once  gwe  ihem  a  penmuKnt  iateRA  in  ^  .iman- 
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tenance  of  order  and  justice,  In*  the  dearest  and  most  powerfiO 
ties,  by  the  feelings  of  coujugal  and  parental  affection,  and  by 
the  wish  to  preserve  the  possewions  they  had  acquired.  M. 
P^roD  expatiates  upon  all  these  subiecta  with  the  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  country,  and  with  the  admiration  which  aucb 
a  spectacle  may  well  be  supposed  to  excite  iii  the  mind  of  a 
young  and  not  unaiuiable  Frenclunaii,  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  all  Uie  social  miseries  of  anarchical  or  republicau  France. 
Comparing  his  descriptions  with  those  of  more  sober  historians 
of  the  colony,  we  find  them  a  little  exaggerated,  but  they  are 
spirited  and  interesting ;  and  did  our  present  limits  permit,  we 
would  enter  into  them  a  little  more  minutely.  But  we  must  . 
hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  an  article  which  we  fear  has  already 
been  much  too  far  extended. 

M.Piron  made  the  same  attempt  to  pass  over  the  Blue-moun- 
tains  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  which  every  visitor  of  en- 
terprise is  tempted  to  uudertalce;  and  the  same  success  attended 
his  endeavours  .—The  furtlier  lie  penetrated  the  more  yet  appeared 
to  be  surmounted.     He  beheld 

"  Mountain  piled  on  mountain  to  the  skies," 

and  gave  ifp  the  attempt  in  despur. 

In  short,  he  added  one  to  the  number  of  those,  who  are  con- 
strained to  admit  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  that  the 
interior  of  New  Holland  is  altogether  inaccessible,  on  this  side 
at  least. 

We  are  ourselves  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  even  if  this 
barrier  were  surmounted,  the  interior  of  the  country  .would  offer 
obstacles  still  more  absolute  (though  of  a  different  nature)  to 
further  progress. 

The  coUation  and  >  comparison  of  several  facts  scattered 
throughout  the  work,  which  we  shall  now  brietly  detail,  havci 
left  very  little  doubt  upon  our  minds,  but  that  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  New  Holland  is  an  arid,  sandy,  and  inhospitable  de- 
sart,  of  the  same  nature  with  those  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  observed,  that  whenever  the  wind 
blows  &om  the  centre  of  this  inuneiise  island  towards  the  coast, 
the  blast  is  bot^  dry,  and  so  inimical  to  vegetable  life,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  plant,  which  does  not  wither  and  die  under  its 
pestiferous  and  baleful  influence.  M.  Piron  was  extremely 
surprised  and  puzzled  to  observe  a  wind  of  diis  patupe  descent^ 
ii^  directly  from  the  ridge  of  Blue>mountains,  at  the  back  of  the 
plains  of  Paramatta;  concluding  from  analogy,  that  a  north- 
west wind  descending  from  an  apparently  interminable  chain  of 
hi^  mountains  should  come  charged  with  cold  and  we^  ustead 
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sf  heat  and  drought.  The  same  observation  has  beea  made  at' 
various  part  of  the  coast,  so  that  a  person  circumnavigating  New 
Hollana  would  be  witness  in  dinerent  places  to  the  singular 
ph«nonienon  of  a  hot,  dry,  and  parching  wind  blowing  from 
eoery  point  of  the  compass;  a  circumstance  that  appears  to  us 
altogether  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  hvpothesis  we  have 
ventured  to  suggest. 

Ilie  supposition  also  acquires  great  additional  probability 
from  a  contemplation  of  Uie  nature  of  the  different  rivers,  that, 
disembogue  themselves  into  the  sea  on  the  various  coasts  of, 
New  Holland.  So  long  as  it  was  possible,  that  a  great  river  or 
■traigbt  might  be  found  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  from  the  gulf, 
of  Carpentaria  to  that  which  lies  behind  the  islands  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Francis,  nothing  could  be  predicated  with  certainty  as  to 
the  dehciency  of  rivers  in  the  interior;  because  it  was  possible 
that  ibey  might  have  drawn  their  sources  from  hills  or  moun-. 
tains,  situated  beyond  the  actual  researches  of  Europeans,  and 
have  emptied  themselves  into  the  supposed  straight.  But  now, 
that  Captain  Flinders  has  ascertained  that  tlie  island  is  (if  we 
may  use  the  eKpressiou)  one  continued  and  compact  continent, 
and  that  all  the  rivers  throughout  its  extensive  coast  are  mere 
torrents,  flowing  in  a  contracted  channel,  with  waters  shallow  m 
dry  weather,  but  subject  to  sudden  rises  from  the  accession  of 
land  floods  after  heavy  rains;  that  they  exhibit,  in  short,  every 
symptom  peculiar  to  streams  whose  sources  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  their  months;  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  altogether  destitute  of  water. 


Lastly,  if  any  doubt  still  lurked  in  our  minds,  we  think  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  circumstance  recorded  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  history  of  M.  Piron's  circumnavigation,  viz.  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  is  absolutely  destitute  of  fresh  water. 
Now,  if  this  be  so  of  the  coast,  d  fortiori,  it  must  be  still  mor» 
emphatically  so  of  Ihe  interior ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
experience  of  any  navigator  will  prove,  that,  where  fresh  water 
is  not  to  be  foimd  in  a  country  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  coast, 
a  search  further  inland  has  ever  been  successful  in  procuring  it. 

We  have  communicated  our  idea  with  respect  to  the  interior 
of  New  HolUod  to  an  eminent  geographer,  who  is  of  opiuon, 
that  the  data  on  which  it  is  founded  afford  fair  ground  for  con- 
cluding that  the  fact  is  as  we  suspect. 

So  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  upon  a  review  of  the 
volume  before  us,  we  are  compelled  to  express  an  opisioD,  that  a« 
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tbe  Hirtoiy  of  a  Veniage  of  t)isCvoery,  M.  Pirtft's  work  is  per* 
f^tl;  ridiculous.  Not  one  accurate  gco^phical  descriptioii, 
scarcely  a  point  marked  do\vn  with  precision  as  to  its  ladtnde 
«eA  longitude,  not  a  chart  or  map  of  any  kind  (except  a  plan  of 
Port  Jackson),  not  a  well-founded  pretension  to  more  than  ■ 
riight  and  cursory  inspection  of  the  shores,  along  which  diey 
coasted!  In  short,  however  well  qualified  the  combtnMion  of 
tdent  might  have  been  for  the  puiposes  of  the  espeibtion,  when 
it  left  die  port  of  Havre,  so  much  havoc  had  been  made  by  dis- 
ease, so  many  of  the  most  valuable  sftroaTU  had  quitted  the  expe- 
dition in  disgust  at  M.  Baudin's  brutality,  that  very  scanty  meaiH 
of  scientific  observation  remained,  when  the  vessels  arrived  at 
(be  south  and  south-west  coasts  of  Australia. 

Charts  indeed,  and  scientific  observations,  and  accurate  de- 
scriptioas,  are  largely  promised  in  a  subsequent  volume,  of  which 
even  the  table  of  contents  is  given  at  the  end  of  Ais.  Bat  An 
first  has  now  been  published  three  years,  and  all  we  have  heard 
of  die  second  is  as  foUows.  A  gentleman  connected  w§A  Ae 
Imperial  Institute,  who  was  in  London  a  short  time  ago^  stated, 
tliEtitwas  just  printed,  and  the  charts  engnrved;  butmatAegtv 
venMient  luid  laid  their  prohibitory  finger  upon  Ae  woric,  rad 
suppressed  its  puUicatioB.  -  Two  reasons  only  could  have  in- 
duced Bonaparte  to  act  Aus :  eiAer  lie  perceived  some  favour- 
able exprewions  concerning  our  character  and  settlements  in  Ae 
East  wnich  disjJeased  him,  or  he  Aotight  it  more  omvfTtiatl  ta 
i^t  tdl  Ae  pT-eneh  author  had  had  Ae  benefit  of  perusing  the 
work;  and  consulting  die  charts,  wiA  which  Captsni  Flinders  it 
about  to  favour  the  literary  world.  If  M.  P^on  wrote  A« 
second  volume,  AeaaiabJe  character  which  we  i«dcntand  he 
possessed  makes  Ae  former  supposition  not  improbable.  But  wo 
•re  ourselves  more  (Ksposed  to  attach  credit  to  Ae  latter.  Vie 
Aink  it  moT«  consonant  wiA  the  modem  French  character  and- 
practiccj  in  Ae  departments  of  real  science.  'Hieir  characteiw 
islie  qualities  too  ofteti  apf>ear  to  be,  great  pretenrtote  firfloTreJ 
by  very  scanty  execution,  and  attempts  to  raise  up  trophies  to 
MttiouM  vani^  at  Ae  expence  of  tne  cre<fit,  and  manuftctvred 
of  the  maleriids  belonging  to  oAers. 
'  Tins  is  emphatically  Ae  character  of  Ae  vottmie  now  bHV>r« 
•  «s,  and  of  ifce  circmurtntces  attending  its  pubtication,  counter- 
ed as  a  history  of  teteiitific  and  original  dncovery.  As  a  destil- 
Mry  atd  entertaini^  ramble  among  a  race  of  mankind  littlfe' 
baoWn,  and  rasely  visited,  a  more  favourable  jm^ment  may  he 
given.  WiA  Ae  exception  of  a  few  specimens  of  fihh  and  »• 
delicacy,  which,  we  fear,  are  Aonght  necessary  to  reconnnend  the 
i/H»k  t*  Ae4ebM(^nLtaate  of  Piaisian  readers,  the  docriptions 
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•f.nvage.ltfe  n/gd  manners  are  Bpirited  utdenlertaiiuDg,  nnd  ac- 
companied by  engraved  iUustntioiu  cunoiu  and  well  executed. 
Yetit  caqnot  be  denied,  that  thefabeiiooda  and  ipnepreseotatioiis 
to  be  detected  id.  tbe  scientific  departments  throw  a  shade  of 
.doubt  over  the  apthentici^  of  the  facts  related  in  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  narratiye,  ,and  go  far  to  d^rade.it  from  the  rank  of 
A  ttopk.of  instruction  toone  of  mere.amtuement.  Wearenealt; 
son;  that  a,  sense  of  impartiality  coin|>els  us  to  rate  so  very  low 
a  work  held  out  by  the  learned  Impeij^al  Jpstjtute  of  France,  ai 
snrpossing  in  utility  and  importance  the  labours  of  all  preced- 
mg  navigators.  We  hope  uiat  the  disappointment  experienced 
on  its  pepjaal,  will,  ere  »>ng,  be  compensated  by  (be  real  infor- 
jmafioa  and  accurate  knowledge,  which  Captain  Flinders's  wock 
will  impart  to  the  wo.rld- 

We  trust  that  his  work,  when  published,  wUl  be  tnuubtQit 
into  French,  and  means  taken  to  circulate  it  oq  .the  Continent, 
and  if  the  charts  are  not  already  ei^Taved,  t^t  French  trans- 
jatioQS  of  the  naiqes  will  be  inserted-  We^hould,  be  glad  that 
foreigners  should  judge  for  thentselves  on  the  suhject. 

Weiiaveno  fear  that  ^^ impartial  persqn,  who,  %on  peninug 
ihis  vowge,, v/ilX  place  beside  him  on  his  desk  the  works  .^ 
-Cook,  Vancouver,  Broifghton,  Captain  Flinders,  or  any  naviga- 
.tor  of  eitablishod  reputation,  or  will  hesitate  to  acquiesce  entirely 
in  the  justice  of  our  opijiion.coDQemipg  it's  merits.  Weare  per- 
suaded that  they  will  think  that  M.  P^n's  book  is  advanced  Ailly 
np  to  its  proper  level,  when  placed  in  an  English  dress  by  4ia 
^ide  of  Sir  John  Carr's  Tours,  and  othpr  e^tertaiung  peregnoa- 
tions,  in  an  octavo  collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels. 


Art.  V.  Sir  Lectura  on  the  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry; 
with  the  method  of  comtnicting  Tables  of  Natural  and  Loga- 
rithmc  lines,  Cosines,  Tangents,  t^c.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bri^e, 
A.M.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambrit^,  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  East  India  Collie.  8vo.  pp.83. 
liMdon.    CtdeU  and  Davies,  1810. 

.l^HB  science  of  Trigonometry  was  mvented  for  the.solutiPP  of 
jdane  triangles ;  and  though  by  the  accesnoo  of  new  tbeorrau  it  ' 
.continued  gradually  to  etUarge  its  bounds,  yet  for  many  ages  no 
idea  could  be  formed  of  the  rank  which  it  woidd  one  day  bold  hi 
Bjadiematical  pursuits.  It  was  reserved  ftv  modern  timc^, to  fm- 
tubit  all  its  resources ;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  at 
ki^  assigned  to  it  a  very  bigfa  degree  of  dignii^  and  ^B^MNl«nc«. 

Ton.  KO.  I.  '  ■    M       ' 
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By  dw  introdiiotictt  of  rigebnikol  reooaiiig,  nmf  fonutito  faM 
beendeduoH,  which  are  of  wwotid  service  m  the  higher  depuU 
menta  of  aadytlcs,  in  the  vafloos  biWKibeB  of  mued  msAunatka, 
asd'  in  fc  K^iititHi  of  proUemc  in  pbyncd  MtroooBiy. 

Pine  IVigenometrr  mmj  ba  divided  into  twtK  parts ;  of  vAaA 
ihe  one  Inita  of  the  solutioii  of  tiiai«te»,  nd  the  *Aer  dfeduett 
ftvmulK  tnd  illitBtntes  their  me.  'Dkh^  the  HlMioo  of  bi^- 
angles  mmt  ever  be  connderad  u  fontdi^  a  distinct  and  matoU 
pttTt  of  the  sot^ec^  vet  a  beadae,  vrhich  ibeuM  now  be  coofined 
to  dut  bUect,  would  be  justly  esteened  defective.  H^  of  Ae 
Most  use(w  formohB  can  eanly  be  d>tained ;  and  ^  ittBMntioa 
of  their  hm  in  ibe  conatruction  of  du  tr^motnetned  eaiion.aad 
of  die  tables,  if  judicioasly  ewculed,  wiH  imtber  add  tnnch  t» 
the  length  iior  to  the  difficult  of  the  work.  In  Aw  prescBt  state 
of  scimc^,  every  treatise  upcM  tr^;e*HHHtetnr  should  comprise 
■otne  portion  of  tngonomcAncd  mAjm.  "the  extent  to  vraicft 
it  may  be  carried  in  every  nsUnce  must  be  left  to  die  judKumt 
«f  Ihe  writer,  who  wiM  best  mderatand  the  aatoe  of  hia  owa 
worfc,  and  die  object  for  which  it  ia  compoaed. 

It  ia  by  no  means  neceaswy  Aat  every  stndent  ^oold  apply 
Jmnaelf  lo  these  parts  of  die  subject  which  are  useful  oady  in  the 
.^^er  bunches  of  the  madtenaliea.  The  pineal  astronoBWt 
■lid  the  proficient  in  anriytics  wiR  be  anxious  to  derive  from  tri- 
gonosteby  all  the  aidi  which  the  science  eanaAird;  it  a  thaefuie 
of  intportMice  that  they  should  possess  msay  fonanlte,  whictt  tn 
aninierior  class  of  studetRs  are  of  wry  little  service.  Tliey  wiB 
also  be  anziona  to  arrive  at  their  conehuions  1^  An  shortest  me- 
thod; and,  since  die  geometric^  process  must  be  someirtiera 
abaodMied,  duy  will  seek  to  get  nd  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  die  principlea  are  &iit&ar,  do  ccncluuons  can  be  man 
aatiafactory  than  tbose  which  are  derived  fix>m  analysis.  But  a 
very  aligl^  expeiirace  will  sooir  cownnca  us,  that  works  of  dna 
nature  are  but  indifferently  anted  to  the  daat  of  ordinary  students. 
Ileir  veiy  form  ia  repulsive ;  dia  reaaraim  mm/  in  itaelf  bo  clear, 
yet  to  the  bmmMr  it  will  Umg  apfear  to  tw  involved  in  obacuiity ; 
and,  diot^  die  coochirioiiBlM  just,  yet  will  they  fee^iandybc^ 
mitted  nuier  from  autbori^  dian  convictioii. 

Accordii^  to  die  system  which  prevails  in  our  universities,  and 
from  whidi  no  material  deviation  can  be  made,  when  a  touiw  una 
M  ftmiBhed  widi  the  first  six  books  of  Eudtd^  and  a  sljgbt  tiiow- 
ledge  of  e^iwdons,  be  is  oriiered  into  truonometiy.  Ws  mm- 
IheiBtfkdKkasareyetin  their  infancy  ;ai^  the  ai^^catioD  eves 
•f  the  nxth  book  of  EocHd,  conerted  widi  ibe  new  torms 
which  he  is  reqoirtd  to  adop^  vr3l  in  general  reqwre  as  much  at- 
teuionaahe»abIetDbe8tow.  He  lus  not  ^t  leanied  togaoe- 
nliM}  «nd  the  unheal  meAod,  if  applied  m  all  caaesvmire  it 
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MB  to  appfinl,  ■oaUpnHDt  difimliie^  vlacli  bo  i>  j«t  tncdly 
ipilifiiir!  to  rT*"——*,  lad  wiiGh  an  idapted  nther  to  dkcoureg* 
naa  t»  pn«ate  CKartioa.  A  luiglfl  inH«Kff  will  iUiulnts  lU« 
remark.  - 

:  "tbrn  wtU kanmnioblem,  wkkh  Tcquirts  to  expreti  the niet 
of  Ae  «an  «Bd  diMeac*  <^  two  area  in  temu  of  the  «iea  aal 
eM>M«  of  tbe  am,  adsNta  both  of  agaomarical  and  a^ebraical 
fcwowuiratieM.  Ib  &e  gaooMtncal,  the  valuea  arc  detomiiied  by 
laiii  af  liaiilw  liitiielri.  die  memorr  ia  burdMied  with  nothii^ 
artnaeoiu,  and  the  apflieatioa  of  a  £tw  plan  priadplea  ia  Iha 
anh  book  of  Eudicl  wiU  Mne  the  purpose. 


TIm  M|rart%Miaa  of  tbe  «■««  Kpidt  l^r  analjsis  depends  ^fKia 
te  wc<Jlee|ioa  of  iKaimiiM  deduced  froat  two  foraoerpBC^ 
wtiODs ;  the  first  of  which  gives  the  value  of  tbe  connet,  nd  tha 
•aoMd  of  A*  mmt  at  die  n^,  in  teraiB  of  die  sides.  Tha 
pnof  fi>rAe.>ateofdMSMsiaf  die  arcs  <to  i^ch  we  fane  cosi* 
fas  oanelMs,  for  die  sake  of  Iveritgr),  sons  tfaua : 

l«t  A,  B,  c  be  the  diree  angles  of  a  b4angle,  a,  (,  «'  die  op- 
poMte  ridA.    Tben  1^  foniier  propontioiu, 

c--..=  Sl±fi^,  «-c«...  =  ^^ 
ei|-„.)   (ii-u_.)  (•-i|±---.).     F„». 

Aew  ezprwaona  we  have  Sin.  A.  Coe.  s  +  Cos,  a.  Sin.  B  = 

,i,tf-f.nf*f-fy_  >.■■      ..  B«isi..c  =  i; 

adSiiLcs  E^(1S0*.A  +  s>  =  Sin. a  -f  b>  nnce  die  nee 
«f  m  «^  >■  f^Ml  to  iba  WW  of  its  fuppluDcnt.  HeooB 
ffiiLA  +  a  =  ftn.  A.  Coa.  b  +  Co*,  a.  Sin.  b.  q.  b.  d. 

AH  diis  is  perftcdv  legitimate ;  bot  bow  is  it  tu  be  tmddrstood 
lif  a  jouth,  quaked  as  "we  bare  fitready  stated  ?  It  is  JiOt  diffl- 
colt  to  believe,  that  many  a  tyro  might  enable  himself  to  write 
down  tbe  demoostn^n,  vriio  wouM  find  it  a  hard  task  after  all, 
if  a  circle  wore  drawn  for  him,  to  pomt  out  the  arcs'  and  die 
nnea  and  corines,  reapectii^  which  he  had  reasoned. 

The  tendency  of  diese  observations  is  to  shew,  diat  one  sort  df 
"book  may  be  calcuUted  tot  profidents,  and  anotho-  for  beginners ; 
diat  a  r^ectioia  <^  geomMrkal  pfoof  in  erery  case,  whes*  it  can 
-be  icjedcd,  is  attoidcd  with  iDtmaremiccfl  more  serioM  dma 
mtnaaAatfi  and  diet  the  moat  usdul  work  i^icb  can  be  pi*- 
scnto/to  aslw^t,  who  possesses  neither  eatrtordinaiy  tdcnM  »» 
wwn*  kaowlei^e  of  tbe  sab}ect,  is  <Hie  which  coiisiil|B.|Mtfspiciti9 
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in  the '  first  plaoe,  and- ia  the  second  fiiniidies  him' with  a  renon- 
alde  view  of  the  science,  without  entmgling  him  in  abstruse  <£>-. 
^uisitions  or  the  ap|dicatioa  of  difficult  fonnnbe ;  these  be  wiB. 
acquire  from  works  more  profound  at  some  future  peiiod. 

The  treatise,  of  wladi  we  {»x>pose  to  give  Kxne  acoouat  in 
diis  present  article,  may  be  reconunended  with  great  propci^ 
accordii^  to  tins  idea ;  its  professions  are  modest,  and  the  cseca-' 
lidn  is  h^;  creditable.  It  posaeases  sufficieat  originali^  to  £a-. 
tiiyiish  it  from  every  other  work  on  the  same  snbiect ;  the  one 
wbch  it  most  resembles  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Le  Genme.  The  coo- 
neclion  of  trig<MK>metrj  with  the  higher  fonmches  of  mathematics  i*. 
wholly  omitted ;  but  we  are  presented  in  t  short  compasa  with 
maiqr  of  the  most  usefid  formulB,  and  some  elegant  gpedmtim  of 
trigooMBStncal  analysis.  -  .  , 

Mr.  Bridge  has  divided  his  work  into  six  lecbuvs.  the  first 
lecture  proves  that  arcs  are  the  measures  of  angles,  explains  the 
French  division  ,of  the  circle,  givfls .  the  de6iutions  ot  the  twB, 
cosine,  Slc.,  demonstrates  geometrically  some  properties  of  iret 
and  at^ei,  deduces  arithmetically  cartam  sines,  tai^ents,  6£c,  and 
pcMnts  out  their  pebtUHi  in  different  circles.  This  chapter  is  neat 
and  perspicuous,  and  ftuni^ies  a  very  good  introdnctioir  to' ttie 
following  lectures.  There  is  nothii^  difficolt,  nothing  abstruse; 
end  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  I7d)  page  without  meeting  with  a 
siisle  article  which  can  alarm  a  heginoer. 

We  would  venture  to  st^^est  <Hie  all^atien  in  die  d^nitions; 
that  of  expressing  them  in  general  terms.  We  are  aware  diat 
the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Brt^  is  sanctioned  by  the  aothoritf 
of  Le  (jaodre,  Woodhouse,  and  others ;  but  the  old  medtod,  as  it 
aj^tears  in  Vine*  and  Lacroix,  is  sorely  preferable.  The  illustra- 
tioticaOfWilh  equal  advant^  to  the  learnu-,  follow  the  dc&utioir.. 
Oar  toeaning  will  be  imdtntood  by  a  ^edmen  of  e«cfa. — (Mn. 
Bridge) :  "  f  o,  a  line  diaWa  from  one  extreoiity  of  the  ate 
A  F,  perpendicular  upon  the  diameter  (a  a)  passh^  through  the 
other  extremis,  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle  A  c  F." — (Vincc): 
"  The  sine  of  an  arc  b  a  line  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  the 
arc  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  drawn  through  the  other  extre- 
mis.    Hence  h  H  is  the  sine  of  m  A  and  of  H  D." 

The  second  lecture  gives  the  investigation  of  formuhe  for  the 
construcdoB  of  the  tables.  This  comprises  the  variation  of  .the 
sine,  cosine,  &c.  in  different  quadrants,  and  a  variety  of  formula 
founded  upon  the  expression  for  die  sine  and  cosine  of  a  +  B. 

Hie  iH'oposition,  which  is  the  basis  of  these  formuls,  t«  de- 
monstrated by  h^  <rf  a  figure.  Iliis  mode  is  pursued  bodi  t^ 
JjBCroix  and  Le  Gendre,  and  it  u  certainly  die  easiesL  By  a  o- 
milar  process,  the  ttn^eflts  of  a  +  b  m^t  be  deduced  m  terms 
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of  lilt  tangehts.of.  Aand  b;  bat  Mr.  Bridge  hu  werted  die. 
algebraka],  Vince  has  taken  twth;  the  chief  reason  for  iutro-, 
dudi^  the  geometrical  is,  that  the  propouti<Hi  .for.  the.  tsagents 
ma;  be  proved  independently  of  the  |H«pontioa  for  the  sines. 
The  aJgebraicKl  dem<Hiitrat»m,  however,  will  in  this  instance  be . 
preferred.  It  is  equally,  clear  with,  the  other,  nod.  much  more, 
conciae. 

From  these  two  propodtioDS  are  deduced  the  expressions  for 
the  sines  and  connes,  and  for  the  tangents  and  cotangents,  of  mul- 
tiple ans.  Several,  fonnuheue  obtained  bjr  addition  and  division, 
and  sure  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  others  may 
befouod.  In.. these  matters  much. depmds  upon  ajudicious  ar- 
rangement ;  and  it  is-  but  just  to  sMe,  that  in  this  point  we  think 
Mr.&idge  pailicularlj  bappy.  To  bunt  after  fonnulie,  which 
are  antftered  and  dispened,  is  a  tedious  and  perplexity  business. 
LacRHX' has  arranged  the  prnkcipal  formulEe  in  a  table  of  two 
OM^es,  BO  diat  the  whole,  may  be  seen  at  ix>e  view*,  those  of  Mr. 
Sn%e  are  not  less  clear,  nor  are  tbe^  muvasonably  extended. 

Had  theautfaor  intended,  diis  to  be  any  other  than  an  elemental; 
treatise,  he  would  probably  have  inserted  in  this  lecture  the  series, 
wlUcfa  may  be  deduced  for  expressii^  the.  sine  and  conne  in  func- 
lioBs  of  the  arc:  the  eifffesatous  are  not  difficuH.to  be  remem- 
bered, nor  is  the  demonstration  very  Uborious :  we  thin]t,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  dope  ri^t  in  omittii^  (hem.  Tliey  belcxig  to. 
worica  at  a  more, abstruse  character. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  lecture  we  have  die  variation  of  die 
ntie,  cosine,  &c..  found  by  the  usual  method. '  Lecroix  amuses 
lunweif  wim  deducing  the  same  results  from  the  expressions  of 
Aenne  and  co«neof  a  +  b:  as  the  proof  is  neat,  and  concise, 
we  shall  here  insert  it 

Cos.  A  +  B  =  Cos.  A.     Cos.  B  T    Sin.  a.  Sin.  b. 
Sin.  A  +  B  =  Sin.  a.    Cob.b  +     Sin.  b.  Cos.a^ 

'  Let  «-  =  300°;  and  assnme  a  =  j  r 


Then  Cos.  j  »  +.b.    =     +.  Sin,  b 


Sn.  ^  *r  +  B     =      Cos.  b;  ' 

that  is,  if  the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  are  less  dian  a  qnadrant  be 
positive,  the  cosine  of  an  are  greater  dian  a  quadrant  will  be  ne- 
gative while  its  doe  is  positive. ' 

The  other  vaiiationa  nu^  beobtamedin  a  ainular  manner  by 
assuming  A  =  i «  or  =  }  «.  The  variations  of  the  tangent  tad 
wcant  mil  be  found  from  those  o(  the  sine  and  cosine. 

In  the  diird  lecture,  we  have  the  construction  of  the  trigoao' 


110  XMbvm  am  Fltma  Trignumtltyt 

jottiai  OHOB ud » Moboo  on  the  iOTwdgrtwa trf  fonadMcf 
veriDcabm. 

•  Tbne  formMle  iii^  be  (Mooed  in  great  vuielf.  Mr.Bnd^ 
fiunuhee  one,  as  a  apecinnn,  teeitltiig  from  the  lOifc  propontum 
in  the  fourth  book  of  Endid.  Afbat  oktBrnag  m  aftthaetkal 
rapnrakm  for  dte  nee  of  54*  and  4bat  of  19°,  ^  abtaiiu  by  a  (or- 
mer  article  the  fbUowing  equatioD : 

SiD.  54°  +  B  +   Sm.  54*  _  B   —  Sin.  18"  +  B  _  Sia. 

18>  ~  B  =  Coe.  B,  irtierc  dtSereot  rahiea  maj  Im  subrtitatail 
'   ftr  8  at  dw  pkaanre  of  tke  computisL 

Hie  fborth  lectore  cx{daiaB  die  coHttncticHi  of  the  kgatlfaue 
taUea,  iDcludiDg  ^  acdutioD  of  the  cquaticm  om^iXf  the  eeiiae 
(ca  firBding  die  loguidiiti  of  n,  and  the  vahw  of  tke  nodtdu  ii 
vuf  ajMem  of  logarithoM. 

Theie  scctioBs,  and  eipeciall;  the  last,  wQl  appear  to  aJami 
die  moat  fonnidaUe  pert  ef  dia  book ;  litej  are  illMkated,  fm- 
hapsy  ia  aa  ^oft  a  eoaapaia  pi  is  ouHHtot  wilfa  pcrykai^,  and 
oertaBly  ceavey  a  wy  good  gCMral  idea  of  the  ccartractioD  of 
.Ae  tables. 

Aa  a  spedaien  of  Mr.  Bridge*!  aMuier,  mt  sbaO  here  inert  Us 
MopoMtion  "  Ob  the  inveetigatioa  of  the  series  for  frn^ng  tbs 
iogaritbiB  of  an;  Banber  m."  ^e  subililntiuu  for  comertiaf  dM 
■wmtling  series  into  laother  of  rapid  conwgcnee  isBcet  and  aia^ils. 

"  It  appeBTs  that  x  is  the  loguidm  of  a*,*  if,  therefore,  ««  s 
1  +  B,  and  if  for  ft  —  i  6*  +  i  fi*  =  &c.  or  o  —  I  — ia—lp 
ri-  ia--  X]'  —  <tc.  we  pat  u,  we  haw  (by  the  bit  secboq)  g 
wleg.  I   +  «=-^x   («_i«i«  +  jB'-iBl'  +  l  B^—  Bsc) 

But  it  is  evident.diat  diis  series  for  log.  1  +*  is  not  a  eomvergaig 
aeries;  since  if  n  be  any  idxde  t^Mnber  greMer  than  eiie,  its 
tenns  keep  continually  increasiiq;,  so  that  it  is  imposnble  to  ap- 
proKiimiteto  its  vabe  byaoBiHiiigaiiy  awiber  of  them;  bat,  by 
meant  of  dw  fcdlowing  trantfonnatiui,  we  shall  obtain  a  seriee  Oi 
auch  cMiyerxeocy,  that  a  few  of  its  terms  will  answer  oip-  purpose 
for  finding  tue  logorilhra  «f  any  gisan  nmnlicr.    Iluu, 

Log.TT«  =  —  X i("  -  * «*  +  *«*  —  *»*  +  l«*  — &c.) 
.    For  n  put  •  »;  ihea 
Xog.  l-iiz:  -i-x  (-B-  |B«_ln'_ifi»_io»-8U:.) 

SudKnwt-tbe  low  eqisliQB  from  Aa  Ugber ;  tfae^ 
Leg.  l+a^l0|^l-.AS-2^  x  (flu  +  in"  +(«*  +  ate.) 
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«ioj.j-±5=  i.  X  o«  + 1 «» +  (#!»  + ate) 


Heoce  by  tnbfltitulion, 

^-  r^f  -  V  -  lif=r.  +  f—j^  +  i:=-^       J 

or.    Lo«.ii-Iof,H-fi=:-J   X    (^    +   r^  + 

■  ^-^-=^(  -f  kc>  J   +  log.  H  — 4,  wUdi  Utter  mM  «i<n»iig<t 

mtrendjr  liut^  Mid  ia  >  wy  eaovnioit  «im  for  isding  the  lag»- 
■itfam  af  <M>  whm  it  »  wj  i^ola  wioilMf  grMttr  thu  ft." 
(P.  «> 
Tbc  vohie  of  ~  in  tfits  serieB  =:  .86S5fl896.     Let  diu  =  a  ; 

then,  SB  appears  by  p.50,  j^  +  f-^^;^  .  +  *<«■  «  —  i 
win  b«  the  formula  for  e^ridtii^  the  logarittmt  of  aRattnAert 

hM«MiadMld400;    Wd    j;~>^     +    log.H.fi  (^tlOMabQTC 

400;  b;  bdp  of  the  Utter  finmuU  the  ttiblea  mat^  be  extended 
to  as;  leiK&  whatever. 

Iac  fifni  lecture  ibews  die  i^dkalion  of  the  princ^plei  akea^ 
luddowu  ia  the  lolutioa  of  n^t-dngled  and  ooliy  w-mgteA  tn- 
ao^ea. 

jUI  the  caws  of  oblM(ue-aiia|ediriai9UB  depoad  u^on  tbe  dva« 
foUefwisg  pn^MatkuM :  U  The  ndei  «e  proportioaal  to  the 
ainea  af  ibcat  of^wake  aagUt*  8.  The  Min  of  two  sdea  ;  dtev 
^jffgftaHy  : ;.  toe  *"mbm»*  of  die  mhimmiil  of  die  BVg^fT  of  the 
base  :  the  tangent  of  theii  aenu-difiereBce.  3.  Hie  pcopoMtiQiv 
iriuch  g^fca  tpe  niie  or  come  (^  an  aa|^  in  tenns  of  the  ndi>. 

The  MCMid  of  dwM  yrmoMtiona  it  heie  proved  hedi^  by  die 
alfehrucal  and  gieoioiitncaf  nMbod.  Tba  alybraical  U  nnie 
Koaaat,  but  «e  are  dad  that  die  geometrical  it  not  omittad.. 

Tlw  case,  in  whiut  tbe  three  niles  ara  gneo  to  detcxsiine  Aie 
aa^etf  ie  Mkrad  bj  die  expveaiK^  for  dwwM  or  conii»>».ti^BU 
of  the  ddes^'  Tlie  old  propontioD,  which  italet  that  tb*  haie  ■: 
die  sopi  of  A*  edier  two  ndea  :  :  dw  difierence  of  thoae  ddei : 
the  ^fferencc  of  the  MSpaetilM  vA  tbe  baie,  ii  elt^ant  in  ita  proo^ 
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but  tedious  intfae  appUcatioD ;  since  io  every  instance  a-pecpcndi' 
ctilar  is  to  be  drawD,  the  segments  of  tbe  base  are  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  rules  for  li^tit- 
angled  tiiai^les.  We  are  ladier  sonrjr  to  .part  vidi  an.  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  tbe  proportion  is  retained  hj  Vince,  though,  like 
most  of  the  modem  writera  on  trigcMiomelT]',  he  applies  the  other 
rule  to  the  solutioD  of  cases. 

A  lecture  on  the  meosuration  of  hdghts  and  distances,  wiA 
'  about  heliai  dozen  questions  for  pi^ice,  closes  the  treatise. 

He  few  pages  given  to  this  lecture  would  appear  very  inadequate 
in  9'Ujger  work ;  but  the  evident  object  of  me  author  is  to  Av- 
nish  nothing  more  on  tins  part  than  a  general  idea  of  die  subject; 
and  for  Uiis  purpose  a  short  chapter  will  suflSce. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  withtnit  expresni^  die  great 
pleesHre,  which  we  have  deqved- from  die  perusal  of  die  woife 
before  us.  It  is  arranged  with  judgment,  and  is  perspicuous  in 
every  part.  The'divisioi)  of  die  subject  into  several  distinct  por- 
dons  is  of  great  advmtage  to  die  learner.  He  has  an  entire  lecture 
before  him ;  he  makes  hinuelf  master  of  a  few  pages  and  (hm 
arrives  at  a  resdi^  place,  irom  which,  be  can  eaal;  observe  the 
whole  of  the  road  over  which  he  has  passed.  We  are  disposed 
to  1^  the  greater  stress  upon  diis  cteainess  of  demonsuatioa.and 
this  felicity  of  arrai^ement,  because  they  are  not  always  the  con- 
comitants of  knowledge.  Whether  a  defect  in  these  points  is.the 
result  of  negligence,  or  whether  the  art,  which  we  are  commend- 
-ing,  is  to  be  obtaned  only  by  a  l<Hig  habit,  of  iustnicting  others, 
and  therefore  of  conunuuicaling  knowledge  m  its  simplest  and 
moat  intelligible  form,  we  presume  not  to  decide.  But  the  fact 
if  indispulable,  diat  far  leas  atteotion  is  in  general  pud  to  diese 
coosidentionB  than  th«r  importaBce  demands.  We  have  in  oar 
own  lai^uage  odter  valuabk  works  upon  Trigonometiy,  which 
comprise  much  mora  dun  die  treatise  of  Mr.  Brii^,  and  are  ca^ 
colated  for  a  different  class  of  readers.  Extreme  attention  to  ac- 
rai^ement  and  to  simplici^  <^  demonstradon  is  therefore  perhaps 
less  necessary  in  them,  dian  in  a  book  which  professes  to  be  «m-  . 
mentaty :  certain  it  is,  that  we  have  yet  seen  none,  which  is  supe- 
tior  in  diose  respects  to  the  woit  befu^  us. 

We  have  discovered  a  few  errors  of  the  press,  but  diej  are  in 
general  undeserving  of  notice  and  are  obvious  at  first  n^t.  The 
calculations  m  the  Sth  page  might  be  somewhat  sbortned,  bat 
probably  with  Qtde  advantage.  We  have  proposed  some  altera* 
tioiiB,  whidi  the  audior  may  possibly  be  induced  to  adopt  in  hia 
neit  fldldoo ;  and  we  etmchide  our  remaika  mth  a  hear^  recofn- 

'  '  "'  a  ctf  bis  book,  ■     -    ■ 
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Art.  V.  Tract  on' American  Polilics,  entUled,  A  Sermon 
preached  in  Boitm,  April  5,  1810,  the  Dai/  of  the  Pt^la 
Fast.  By  William  EUery  Channing,  Pastor  of  the  Church 
iu  Federal-Btreet.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Hearers. 
BostoD  (America)  printed,  London  re-printed.— HatcbanL 
1811. 

A.Brief  Vim  of  the  Policy  and  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
comprising  some  Strictures  on  "  A  Letter  on  the  Genius  and 
Dispos^ions^the  French  Gaoemment." — Philadelphia,  1810. 

W  E  bail  with  peculiar  satiflfitctton  die  arrival  of  another  jHece  of 
good  writing  from  the  United  States.  It  will  contribute  to  res- 
cue the  taste  and  literature  of  our  American  friends  from  the 
sweeping  censure  and  unfounded  prdudices  under  which  they 
labour  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic-  Tne  American  publicatio;u 
are  so  little  Iniown,  and  so  seldom  read  in  England,  tliat  we  have 
scarcely  any  opportunity  of  forming  an  estimate  concerning  the 
literary  acquirementa  of  that  interesting  people,  except  from 
such  of  their  state  papers  and  public  documents  aa  appear  in 
our  gaz^tes.  Judgmg  from  these,  we  are  not  surprised  at  an 
absurd  opinion  which  seems  to  prevail,  that  our  cImt  and  ner- 
vous language,  rendered  turbid  by  the  concussions  of  a  Irannt- 
lantic  voyage,  and  filtered  tbrou^  die  pen  of  an  American,  is 
sODstnuned  (by  a  sort  of  physical  necessity)  to  flow  out  confnsed, 
spiritless,  and  pedantic. 

People  pften  peruse  in  one  and  the  same  newspaper  a  mes- 
Uffi  from  the  President  accompanied  by  docomeots,  and  the  r&- 

Cof  certain  patriotic  orations  fulminated  east  of  Temple- 
The  Artillery  in  both  cases  appears  so  exactly  of  the  same 
calibre,  the  ammunition  cast  so  precisely  in  the  same  mould,  the 
oagiDeers  educated  so  much  on  the  same  system,  and  the  effect' 
pioddced  on  a  mind  well  fortified  with  taste  and  judgment  so  very 
^mIc^ous,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  conclusions  iriiich  have- 
mtuntlly  followed. 

We  are  ashamed  to  confess,  that  we  had  ourselves  formed  an 
nafavourable  opinion  of  American  literature,  from  the  partial. 
erideace  of  her  public  documents,  coupled  with  the  suppo- 
litioo  that  her  public  functionaries  were  selected  irom  the  men 
of  the  most  acknowledged  talents  and  acquirements.  We  had- 
oCtea  speoilaMd  on  the  cause  of  this  supposed  degeneracy  of  the- 
Americana,  and  had  broi^ht  our  minds  to  a  sort  of  conctusion^ 
Aat  it  might  in  some  degree  have  been  inherited  from  their  an- 
cestors. It  is  well  known  that  those  Sutes;  which  are  now  moat 
flmnishing  in  arts,  civilization  and  commerce,  were  originally 
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settled  by  men  impelled  to  emigrate  from  dieir  native  loil  hy 
strong  republican  principles,  rendered  fierce  and  outi^^us  b^- 
the  coarsest  fanaticis.n.  Among  other  laws  equally  extravagant 

.  established  by  a  democratical  province  of  lanaticB,  we  find  the 
following :  "  No  man  ahall  keep  Christmas,  read  die  common 
prayer,  eat  minced  pie^  or  play  on  any  instrument,  except  the 
dram,  trumpet,  and  Jew's  harp."  Now  it  is  certainly  not  nn- 
charitabie  to  suppose,  Aat  these  ^tlemeii  were  not  endowed 
with  much  taste  or  reuus.     Nor,  if  we  consider  the  respect  aad 

-  reverence  with  whit^  the  original  instilutioiis  aad  character  of 
Our  ancestors,  (particularly  the  first  founders  of  our  prosperity,), 
are  looked  back  upon,  would  it  be  very  easy  to  calculate  m  how 
many  genera^ons  every  atom  of  this  spirit  would  have  evapo^ 
rated  from  the  miada  of  their  posterity. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  an 
amgle  store  of  evidence  has  been  transmitted  to  in  of  late  year% 
to  prove,  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  natiooaJ  and 
individual  excellence  and  r^nement  will  follow  their  nsnally 
prodisposii^  causes.  Where  interest,  sensuality,  or  the  inor- 
dinate pursuit  of  gain,  have  not  devomvd  all  greatness  of  soul, 
there  will  be  found  to  exist  generous  sentiments.  Where  the 
neglect  of  liberal  and  polite  educatioa  hath  not  introduced 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  mto  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  nor  tfa& 
sense  of  weakness,  joined  to  the  goadmgs  of  pride,  induced  naeKn- 
uess  and  duplicity,  altenurte  bluster  and  submission  in  the  coi^- 
duct,  there  will  be  found  to  rngn  a  manly  nncerity  in  thought 
and  a  nervous  elegance  in  language.  Where  the  finer  feelings 
are  fostered  by  olassical  literature,  corrected  by  the  influence  of 
rel^:ion,  and  elevated  by  the  fire  of  patriotism,  there  will  be 
found  to  exist  taste,  gemus,  and  true  doqu^Ke.  Without  enters. 
log  into  mimite  and  invidious  particulars,  we  would  cite  as  proofs 
of  the  universality  of  these  prmciples  the  moral,  (or  as  we  ikoaU 
nther  call  them,  ^m  their  total  absence  of  all  reference  to  re- 
ligion,) the  practiad  writmgs  of  Franklin ;  and  the  consspond- 
enoe,  political  and  miscellaneous,  of  the  immortal  Washn^ton*. 
Neidier  should  we  omit  the  singular  talents  of  Joel  &rlow. 
His  education  was  finished  at  a  college  where  taete  so  little  pre- 
vailed, that  his  first  poem  was  written  in  celebration  of  a  cvatmit' 
at  Aat  time  prevalent,  viz.  "  'I\m  challenge  annually  given  by. 
the  Freshmen  to  the  Sophimore  class  to  a  combat  at  snow-balk- 
ing."    Yet  his  genius  and  the  greatness  of  his  mind  rose  supe- 

•  Muy  of  Ocnenl  WuhlDgtM'*  knen  during  tbe  AnMricMi  <nr  wtiK  lap- 
poKd  to  be  fton  the  pen  of  the  iUuMriooa  Mr.  Haoulnm,  -nho,  to  Vb/e  repet  ai 
«*ci7  true  American,  ftll  ia  ■  duel  with  Coloael  Burr.  Mr.  Hunilum  wms  \a  ibc 
niM«f  0ca«nl  Wubin(tc«i  hit  aide-dn-CKop,  we  Miere. 
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inOT  U>  times  and  circmiataacei,  and  at  an  earlj  age  he  deti)^ 
cd  Uk  world  with  his  vigorous  but  irregular  poem,  "  Ttie  Vinon 
of  Colmnbus."  It  ii  lamentable  to  relllect,  that  the  talents  of 
dus  man  were  rewarded  by  ku  country  witb  the  consuiship  at 
jitgierj;  and  that  even  this  was  not  bestowed  upon  him  till  he 
had  wasted  the  best  years  <tf  his  life  in  ineffectual  Attempts  to 
t>rocure  a  competence. 

But  let  us  nave  recourse  to  evidence  more  complete  in  it- 
self, more  generally  known,  and  more  nearly  affecting  onr  pn- 
smt  feeUngs  and  r^atiooa.  The  "  Letter  on  the  G^atins  and 
DbpositioDS  of  the  French  Government,"  electrified  our  literary 
and  political  circles,  no  less  by  taste  and  spH-it  of  composition, 
aod-general  purity  of  diction,  than  by  thejustoess  of  reasoning, 
and  the  elevation  of  sentimenl,  which  arc  cons|Ncuou8  in  every 
page.  Of  its  effect  in  America  the  little  "  Tract"  now  befora 
us  IB  a  gratifying  proof.  Another  heavy  shock  was  given  ts 
British  scepticism  widi  respect  to  American  taste  and  geniss,  at 
Lord  Somwville's  pnblic  agricultural  dinner,  in  Maroi,  1610. 
On  that  occasion  Ins  lordship  gave  Mr.  Pinckney's  health,  with 
a  widi  "  that  those  who  are  imited  in  language  sltoUld  never  foe 
dtvided  in  friendship." 

Hiis  gentleman,  who  was  preset,  immediately  rose,  mid  in  aoi 
tinpremeditated  speech  of  about  ten  minutes,  uttered  the  most 
appropriate  sentiments,  in  diction  as  chaste  and  in  taste  as  cor- 
rect as  we  ever  recollect  to  have  heard.  The  country,  which 
trained  the  man  who  made  that  speech,  coald  not  be  devoid  of 
penius,  taste,  and  literature  in  their  most  improved  trtate  of  ex- 
utenee.  Anil  we  are  liappy  to  find  in  some  American  iHibli- 
cations  trhich  we  have  lately  seen  a  due  appreciation  of  his  t»- 
lenu.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Pinckney  will  persevere  in  that  con- 
duct and  uiose  principles,  which  have  gamed  him  so  many  tri- 
butes of  applanse  trom  the  respectable  part  of  society,  both  in 
his  own  conntry  and  in  England. 

Of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  pamplilets  dow  before  us 
the  reader  will  presently  judge. 

Hiere  is  then  no  physical  necessity,  there  are  no  Beeotian  exhala-* 
tiow  from  the  forests  and  morasses  of  America,  which  condemn 
her  clHldren  to  any  mental  or  literary  inferiority  to  the  stock  from 
which  they  sprang.  They  have  already  made  considerable  ad^ 
vances  in  emwation  of  the  parent  country,  and  to  judge  from  some 
of  die  latto'  specimens,  are  rapidly  tending  to  an  equality  in  some 
departments  of  composition. 

If,  however,  the  pam^leta  before  ns  Were  distinguished  by 
nodiing  but  die  merits  of  style,  the  first,  from  its  brevity, 
would  have  been  but  dightly  noticed,  and  the  last  altogether 
N  2 
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omitted.  But  Aia  is  the  leaat  interesting  view  in  which  di^ 
can  be  contemplated.  AJthough  they  contain  nothing  abeo' 
lutely  new  to  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Ame* 
rican  affairs,  the  practical  tendency  of  th&r  aivonifliits,  and  the 
line  of  policy  to  be  deduced  ^m  their  concltisions,  are  mod 
useful  and  satisfactory.  The  principles  and  sentiments  are  sudi 
as  are  often  wilfully  foi^otten  or  overlooked,  and  of  which  the 
public  therefore  eaimot  be  too  frecjuently  reminded.  Flowing 
from  the  pen  of  Americans,  and  having  been  received  with  great 
approbation  by  those  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addressed, 
Le.  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  middle  states  of  the 
onion,  they  should  assume  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  estitnatioa 
of  the  English  reader.  One  of  them  b,  generally  speaking,  in- 
accessible to  him,  but  very  few  copies  having  been  transmitted 
hidier.  And  as  we  have  received  in  addition  two  or  three  other 
publications,  no  duplieaies  of  which  we  believe  exist  in  England^ 
we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  make  an  acceptable  present  to  our 
readers,  by  extracting  from  their  p^es^  and  illustrating  by  a  very 
/lew  observations  of  our  own,— the  state  of  public  sentiment  in 
America,— the  measures  of  public  policy  which  the  well-inform- 
ed  writers  of  all  parties  agree  in  recommending,  and  the  general 
causes  which  have  operated  to  induce  the  American  government 
for  some  years  past  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  diametrically  oppo- 
nte  to  the  true  interests  of  their  country.  We  say  the  general 
cadses,  because  oar  limits  wiU  by  no  means  permit  us  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  particular  views  of  interest  or  ambi- 
tion, which  have  assisted  the  operation  of  those  general  causes, 
and  induced  each  State  to  acquiesce  without  resbtance  or  re^ 
m<Histrance  in  the  measures  of  the  general  GovemmAt.  Wa 
shall  trust  for  diis  detail  to  future  opportunitieg.  Our  present 
object  is  nmply  to  shew,  Inf  American  evidence,  the  general  causes 
which  operate  throughout  the  union,  in  every  state  equally,  what- 
ever its  particular  views  of  interest  may  he ;  and  to  take  an  en- 
larged and  comprdensive  view  Of  the  general  interests  of  the 
whole  socie^. 

.  llie  great  object  of  the  author  of  the  little  tract  entitled  "  a 
Sermon,"  is  to  set  before  his  countrymen  the  danger  impending 
over  them  from  the  increasing  power  of  France  ;-^auger  to  dieir 
.comrnercial  pTosperity,  to  tfaeu'  liberties,  dieir  laws,  tneir  morala, 
and  dieir  religion.  The  practicsJ  inferences  he  would  impress 
upon  them  are  that  they  should  discipline  their  minds  to  submit 
to  any  sacrifices  either  of  preconceived  opinicms,  or  of  national 
and  party  antipathies,  to  secure  themselves  from  that  domineer- 
'vi%  power.  He  particularly  recommends  to  them  to  exert  diis 
(orbaaruGC  with  resftect  to  the  prejudices  too  common  among 
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Ihem  against  a  connection  with  England  on  reasonable  tenns, 
and  witii  respect  to  the  opinions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
own  moral  and  religioua  improvement. 

The  object  of  the  "  Brief  View"  is  not  quite  ao  easily  defined. 
The  style  and  reatoning  remind  ms  a  tittle  of  the  "  drum,  trumpet, 
and  Jew's  harp."  We  know  not  whether  its  author  would  have  argu- 
ed with  more  precision  and  generosity,  and  written  with  more  uni- 
form taste,  had  his  ancestors  fed  upon  minced  pies  and  listened  to 
die  soundsof  the  organ  :butwe  are  certain  that  amoreexal  ted  stuid* 
ard  of  sentiment  and  morals  would  have  preserved  him  tram  many 
absurdities.  He  begins  in  a  manner  sufficiently  trite  to  reduce  aU 
fuilic  principle  in  the  conduct  of  nations  towards  each  other  to 
a  level ;  which  consists  in  an  equal  disregard  of  all  morality,  jos- 
tice,  and  humanity,  where  diey  interfere  with  imme^te  interest. 
From  the^  data  he  attempts  to  defend  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
France,  as  arising  gut  of  the  ordinary  titration  of  great  power 
on  national  councils.  He  has  then  the  unparalleled  efirontery 
to  inform  the  Americans,  that  England  is  notless  unjustifiable  in 
the  conduct  of  her  maribme  and  colonial  aSairs,  than  France  in 
her  conduct  by  land,  and  in  her  treatment  of  neutral  commerce; 
thus  placing  in  the  same  degree  in  the  scale  of  iniquity  die  de- 
fensive measures  of  England,  the  mad  commercial  decrees  of 
Bonaftarte,  and  his  atrocious  invasion  of  the  peninsula.  He  then 
concludes  that  bodi  England  and  France  have  practised  towards 
tlie  weakness  of  America  every  injury,  that  contempt  and  selt 
interest  can  suggest  to  powers,  each  unlimited  in  its  separate  de- 
partment. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  be  b  not  unfairly 
national-in  his  strictures.  The  following  extract  will  evince, 
diat  be  is  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  his  own  country  from  the 
operMipn  of  his  general  principles. 

"  Even  the  tameness  of  the  policy  of  Jefierson  does  not  exempt 
America  from  the  general  opprobrium.  Her  embargo  was  hitended 
to  excite  mitery  or  famme  among  innocent  ikvei  or  mann&ctunen, 
at  the  means  of  coercing  their  rulers  into  the  abandonment  of  a 
■ntem  injurious  to  her  interests :  rulers  who,  by  the  projecton  of 
ttot. measure,  were  deemed  inaccessible  to  the  pleadmgs  vf  com- 


So  die  clearsighted  government  of  America  actually  tboof^t 
to  starve  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  by  the  operation  of  its 
embargo! 

The  inference  drawn  by  our  author  from  diis  view  of  the  CMW 
duct  of  the  two  great  European  powers  towards  his  country  is, 
Uiat  it  should  forUiwith  make  such  exertions,  as  shall  enable  it  to 
depend  upon  itself  for  protection,  and  shall  give  it  force  enm^  to 
make  its  diplomacy  and  its  commerce  respected.     For  diesc 
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purpoeet  ke  recommends,  that  a  national  debt  shall  b«  creided, 
and  that  tli«  capital  ttus  procured  shall  be  employed  id  raising  4 
puiaant  now/.  His  views  extend  to  the  formation  of  a  fleet  lairge 
enough  to  cope  with  France  single-handed,  after  that  power  shall 
Inve  annihiUited  ihefietU  and  compered  the  lerTilory  of  Great 
BriuuB.  "  The  fall  of  Great  Britain  in  that  case,  MVcoer  de~ 
plored  ^  all  the  humane  and  magnanimous,  might  by  sound 
policy  be. considered  as  propitious  to  the  United  States,"  (Brief 
View,  p.  37-)  because  America  would  then  occupy  the  place  now 
held  by  Great  Britain  on  the  the  theatre  of  the  world.  This 
ftotable  scheme,  however,  not  being  yet  entered  upon,  and  a  ne- 
cessity existing  that  Great  Britain  should  not  be  annihU^ed^\!& 
it  is  in  some  d^ree  of  forwardness,  because  she  ia  at  present  the 
only  effectual  barrier  between  France  and  America ;  it  follows, 
in  our  author's  opini<Hi,  that  the  actual  policy  of  America  is  to 
form  a  close  alliance  with  Ensland,  even  on  what  he  is  pleased 
to  tenn  the  "  degrading  conditions"  imposed  by  her  maritime 
•Uperiority.  This  he  asserts,  (and  he  corroborates  his  opinion 
by  a  reference  to  the  well  kiiown  policy  of  Washington,)  to  be 
the  only  rational  conduct  for  America;  since  it  is  the  nngle 
methpd  by  which  .she  can  ultimately  rival  the  power  which  die 
uivies,  without  exposing  herself  to  ruin.  In  uiort,  this  gentle 
man  represents  himself  to  be  an  American  of  the  old  school  of 
Washic^gtoo;  but  unlike  that  great  statesman,  he  is  as  French  Ja 
principle  and  affections  as  he  thinks  consistent  with  his  senK  of 
morality  and  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  as  hostile  to  ^g- 
land  as  he  thinks  compatible  with  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
America,  and  with  her  ultimate  views  of  ambition. 

We  have  ceitainly  no  great  cause  to  exult  in  the  motnea 
which  would  induce  this  American  politician  to  «mile  upon  us, 
'  Bjnce  he  has  fairlj-  confessed-that  (politically  speaking)  his  nation 
may,  in  his  opimon, 

Smile  and  smile,  ai>d  murder  while  rfie  noUei. 
But,  for  our  owB  parts,  we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
ber  alliance,  Hpon  whatever  motives  it  may  be  founded ;  and  we 
will  take  the  followii^;just  conclusion  drawn  by  the  author  from 
bis  prekniaes,  as  the  guarantee  for  its  continuance.  ."  Until  we 
shall  have  strengA  to  stand  alone  against  France,  ruin  must 
equally  ensue  from  success  or  failure  in  a  contest  with  Great 
Britain.  Unless  by  our  Wstility  we  could  diminish  her  naval 
power,  our  evils  would  be  increased  by  exasperating  her  jealousy. 
And  were  we  to  humble  her  naval  power,  we  shomd  precipitate 
that  dowuliJl,  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  would  expose 
us  to  a  more  dai^erous  enemy;  who,  by  tfae  double  advantage  of 
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«  nulitaiy  awl  nMuitnnefoFce,  would  subject  us  to  desottlioQMid 

bloodshed,  if  not  to  slavery."  (Brief  View,  p.  4£.) 

In  truth,  this  gentleman's  coublusions  are  so  opponte  to  hu 
professed  predilectiona,  that  we  are  dmost  tempted  to  greet  him' 
as  an  English  advocate  iu  disguise. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  this  alight  and  hasty  sketch 
of  the  object  of  the  two  works  under  review,  that  however  they 
may  differ  in  detail,  or  in  the  grounds  of  their  opinion,  the  prao- 
tksl  cKMtcluaions  of  both  ar«  very  much  the  same,  viz.  that  it  is 
^  decided  interest  of  Amenca  at  the  present  moneot  to  eni-  ' 
Wace  the  friendAip  of  Ei^land,  and  to  assist  her  is  opposing 
the  power  of  Frbnce.  It  may  well  be  aslced  then,  why  is  the 
pablic  conduct  of  die  State  so  decidedly  the  reverse  of  its  true 
policy?  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  the  "Brief  View"  is 
peculiarly  satisfactory.  And  we  thinL  that  some  veiy  interesting 
and  instructive  truths,  drawn  from  the  slavery  in  which  that  go- 
vernment is  held  by  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  part  of  the 
people,  wfll  be  struck  out  by  die  collision  of  the  author's  senti- 
tsents  with  those  of  his  opponents. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  our  readers,  we 
^all  arrange  it  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Tlie  external  power  of  France  as  it  may  affect  America. 

S.  The  view.s  of  France  towards  diat  country. 

3,  TTie  best  mode  of  frustrating  those  views. 

I.  We  find  in  the  little  tract  called  "  a  Sermon"  Ae  follow- 
ing animated  description  of  the  power  of  France  as  it  respects 
America. 

"  We  see  a nuglMy  notion  saorificiog -every  bleeaing  in  theprosecu- 
tion  ef  an  unprincipled  attempt  at  universal  conquest.  The  result 
yon  well  know.  We  now  behold  this  nation  triumphant  over  Cantt- 
nental  Europe.  -  Its  armies  are  immenselv  numerous;  yet  their  num- 
ber is  not  UK  circumstance  whioh  rentietB  ihem  most  fpnnidable. 
These  armies  have  been  trained  to  conquest  by  the  moat  perfect  dia- 
tnpliue.  At  their  head  are  geDeralswoo  have  risen  aiilj/by  military 
merit.  They  are  habituated  to  victory,  and  their  enemies  are 
habituated  to  defeat. 

**  All  this  immense  power  is  now  cente[«d  in  one  hand ; — wielded  by 
one  mind;— >a  mind  formed  in  scenes  ofrevoluUon  and  blood;  a  mind, 
moat  vigorous  and  capacious,  but  whose  vieour  and  capacity  is  filled 
with  pltms  of  dominion  and  devastation.  It  has  not  room  for  one 
thouffbt  of  mer(^.  The  personal  character  of  Napoleon  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  inspirethe  gloomiest  forebodings.  But  m  addition  to  his 
last  for  power,  fae  is  almost  impelled  by  toe  neteuity  tf  hit  draim- 
ttanctt  to  carry  on  the  work  of  coiu]uest.  His  immense  armies,  the 
only  foundation  of  his  empire,  mtut  be  supported.  Impoverished 
France*  however,  cannot  give  them  support;  they  must  therefore 
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live  OD  the  ipoUs  of  other  nadboB.  But  the  n«ti«ia  which  they  toct 
cesiively  epoil,  and  whose  industry  and  axis  they  extinsuish,  cannof 
lone  sustain  them.  Hence  they  must  pour  Uiemsmes  into  new 
regions.  Hence  plunder,  devastation,  and  new  conquests  are  not 
merely  the  outrazes  of  wanton  barbarity;  they  are  essential  even  to 
the  existence  of  tnis  tremendous  power, 

"What  overwhelmioK  and  disheartening  prospects  are  these! 
In  the  midst  of  ChristeDUom  this  most  sanguinary  power  has  reared 
its  head,  and  bolda  (he  world  at  defiance. 

"  And  now  let  me  ask,  how  are  'we  impressed  in  these  dis- 
astrous timesf  Does  there  not,  my  friends,  prevwl  among  some 
of  us  a  cold  indi&reace,  as  if  all  this  were  nothing  to  us,  as 
if  no  tye  of  brotherhood  bound  us  to  these  su&rers?  Are  we 
not  prone  to  follow  the  authors  of  this  niip  with  an  admiration  of 
their  power  and  success,  which  almost  represses  our  abhorrence  of 
their  unsparing  cruelty^  But  we  are  not  merely  insensible  to  the 
calamities  of  other  nations:  there  is  a  still  stronger  insensibility  to 
our  own  dangers.  We  seem  determined  to  believe  that  this  stonn 
will  rage  at  a  distance ; — the  idea  that  s«  are  marked  out  as  victims 
of  this  aU-destro)^ing  despotism,  that  our  turn  is  to  come,  and  per- 
haps is  near, — this  idea  strikes  on  most  minds  as  a  fiction.  Oar 
own  deep  interest  in  the  present  conflict  is  tmfelt  even  by  some  who 
'  feel  as  they  ought  for  other  nations. 

"  It  is  asked.  What  has  a  nation  so  distant  as  America  to  fear 
from  the  power  of  France  ?  I  answer  ;  the  history  of  all  ages  teaches 
us,  all  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  teaches  us,  that  a  lutum  of 
viut  and  mtrwmlltd  power  u  to  be  feared  ly  hU  tie  teorld.  Even  had 
France  attained  ner  present  greatness  under  a  long  established 
government,  without  any  of  the  habits  which  the  revoludon  has 
formed,  the  world  ought  to  view  her  with  trembling  jealousy. 
What  natiM)  ever  enjoyed  such  power  without  abusing  ttf  But 
France  is  not  a  common  nation ;  we  must  not  apply  to  her  common 
rules.  Conouest  is  her  trade,  ber  business,  her  recreation.  Ilie  lust 
of  power  u  tier  very  vital  principle.  Her  strength  is  drained  out  to 
supply  her  armies,  her  talenta  exhausted  in  preparing  schemes  of 
wider  domination.  War,  wab  is  the  solemn  note  wtuch  resounds 
through  every  department  of  the  state.  And  is  sudi  a  nation  to  be 
viewed  with  indifierence,  with  unconcern  i  Have  toe  nothing  to  fear 
becauean  ocean  rolls  between  us?"  (Sermon,  p,  J.) 

Shall  it  be  said  that  all  this  is  mere  declamation ;  let  us  see 
what  the  advocate  for  the  French  says  imbn  the  subject.  We 
excuse  his  gratuitous  accusations  against  England,  io  cposidera- 
tion  of  the  admbsions  which  are  extorted  from  bin)  against 
France.  Arguing  upon  Mr.  Walsh's  lively  deacripUon  of  the 
power  of  France,  and  the  danger  thence  scc'rubg  to  America^ 
he  writes  as  follows : 

"  Consistently  with  the  views  which  I  have  advanced,  it  most 
necessarUy  follow,  that  such  a  power,  as  that  wielded  by  Froace,  will 
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•coaiion  eTCT;  itnagindJe  evil  to  those,  who  may  &U  trhhin  iti 
■weep.  The  anxiety  inspired  by  it,  as  regarding  our  own  interests, 
can  only  be  miti^^d  in  proportiim  as  we  are  ranored  irom  the 
sphere  of  its  activity.  Far  be  U  from  me  Xo  alleviate  that  anxiety,  or 
to  blame  the  author  for  his  e^rts  tO'exciteit.  It  is  tbepur/ia/ 
tendency  of  his  efforts  that  I  inculpate.  I  blame  him,— that  while 
intent  upon  exhibiting  the  baleful  influence  of  the  power  of  one 
country,  he  almost  wholly  disregards  the  actual  consequences  of  the 
power  of  another,  or  seems  to  hail  it  as  a  benignant  sunshine,  calcu- 
lated, under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  cherish  and  en- 
liven i)s  in  our  progreu  to  prosperity  F'  (Brief.Viev,  p.  10.) 

We  ^all  presently  have  occasion  to  remark  the  inconsistency 
^  these  sentiments  concemiag  tfae  power  of  Great  Britwi,  with 
those  subsequently  advanced  by  the  author  on  the  same  subject. 
In  the  mean  time  we  must  express  our  opinion,  that  it  is  not  any  ' 
conviction  in  the  ininds  of  the  American  Government,  that  the 
power  of  England  does  not  in  fact  "  operate  as  a  benignant  sun- 
shine, cheridiing  and  enliveniiw  the  [>rogl'e3s  of  America  to 
prosperity,"  which  induces  its  Gallican  bias :  do  !  It  springs  from 
a  notion  which  the  French  emissaries  have  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing on  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  which  the  neutral 
character  of  our  own  diplomatic  agents  has  not  been  able  to 
counteract,  that  Ei^land  must  shortly  sink  under  die  power  of 
Bonaparte.  Even  Mr.  Jefferson  is  reported  to  have  said  at  his 
own  table,  on  the  18th  December,  1807,  "  that  Britain  would 
cease  to  be  a  nation  in  less  than  two  years."  But,  (as  the  author 
who  records  this  fact  well  observes*,)  "  Since  he  expected  the 
speedy  destruction  of  Great  Britain,  what  motives  nad  he  to 
strain  every  nerve  as  he  did  to  hasten  it  ?  It  is  demonstrable  that 
our  single  hope  of  security  is  in  the  triumphs  of  the  British 
Navy.  While  that  rides  mistress  of  the  ocean  the  French  can 
no  more  pass  it  to  attack  us,  than  they  could  ford  the  bottomless 
]Ht.  But  it  is  self-evident,  in  spite  of  the  groundless  and  perhaps 
treacherous  pretensions  of  faction,  that  our  (^ountry  is  absolutely 
defenceless  against  Bonaparte  when  master  of  the  sea.  th.* 
French  troops  have  marched  throuj^  countries,  having  three  oi 
(bur  times  the  population  of  the  United  States,  with  the  quiet- 
ness of  a  procession.  Mr.  Jefferson  knows  mankiqd ;  he  knows 
Bonaparte  too  well  to  hope  that  the  tyrant's  hand  will  be  tfae 


■I  iriih  Fnuicc"  No)  Tark.  We  beliere 
ibat  oo^  one  copj  of  Ibn  work  tna  reached  Eogluid.  It  ii  >  long  deniltoiy  oo. 
nto  of  ABO  p>m  coatiiTiiag  ■  great  deal  of  aaFt^cial  reuooiiig  on  diG  politic*  of 
Europe,  jllnMimied  wilh  implc  enncit  from  tbe  Edinburgh  Rerieir,  the  woib  of 
Mr.  Boricc,  Mt.  BnNKhun,  ind  ottien,  well  known  in  tbii  moDtfjr.  Ttn  oolj  in- 
terest It  can  SMumc  to  the  Englnh  leader  lies  in  tbe  recotd  of  levcnl  hct*,  wbiob 
bare  pmed  of  late  yean  in  Anierica  under  tbe  eyei  of  the  author. 
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H^tef  for  oar  merit  in  hastening  the  &11  of  &itain.  if  tbea  alw 
must  fall,  let  Mr.  Jefferson  wear  sackcloth ; — let  him  gather  a 
colony,  and  lesd  then  for  concealioenl  into  the  trackless  forests 
near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  Frost,  hunger,  and  pover^ 
will  not  gripe  so  hard  as  Bonaparte."  (Bristed's  Hints,  p.  349.) 

In  coucluding  this  view  of  the  power  of  France  as  it  affects 
America,  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  the  following  short 
but  eloquent  parage  from  Mr.  Walsh's  Letter  on  theGeniua,  Sec. 
of  the  French  Goveruutrail. 

"  If  we  hod  seen  tlie  French  emperor  recom^ed  in  any  one  m- 
stanoe  hy  the  final  eubmiasion  of  a  natiMi  whidi  had  once  related 
his  will,  we  might,  with  some  de^ee  of  reaaon,  look  tor  a  refi;^  in 
his  mercy,  although  no  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  Britisl^  are 
•o  much  the  objects  of  his  aversion,  and  none  whattxcr  has  so  Btronglv 
excited  his  contempt.  But  there  is  nothbg  rational  or  even  plausi- 
ble in  this  mere  recertionaiy  hope,  when  we  contemplate  the  ex- 
amples which  stare  us  in  the  &ce,^«f  nations  mercileesly  beaten  to 
the  ground,  and  Tapacionslv  plundered,— which  had  acquired— bj 
every  sacrifice  of  honour  and  strength — the  fairest  titles  to  tut  gene- 
rosity and  his  compascion."  (Page  243.) 

And  is  this  die  people,  ie  this  the  government  which  there  are 
"  hopes,  and  good  hopes"*  of  disabling  by  the  wild  fancy  of 
keepmg  the  world  so  compkieli/  iran^uu,  that  France  shall  have 
DO  cause  or  excuse  for  war,  no  plots  to  punish,  no  resbtance  to 
dread  P  Is  this  the  power  which  by  uon-resistance  on  the  part  of 
its  victims  can  he  deprived  of  objects  for  the  employment  of  its 
troops,  of  lands  to  reward  its  leaders,  of  victories  (manufactured 
by  the  editor  of  the  Monitcur,)  to  amuse  its  people  i  Did  tbe 
wolf  ever  want  an  excuse  for  devouring  the  lamb  ?  In  truth,  we 
believe  Bonaparte  would  very  warmly  second  this  system  of  non> 
resistance.  Three-fourths  of  his  work  would  then  be  comjtieted 
to  his  hands.  Having  vat  his  command  the  resources  of  the 
whole  of  Continental  Europe,  completely  tranquil  and  implicitly 
bowing  under  his  yoke,  supporting  his  victorious  troops  with 
die  produce  of  its  territory,  obeying  with  alacrity  all  his  com- 
mands as  to  the  disposition  of  its  means  for  forwarding  his 
ulterior  views;— >is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  in  a  very  few 
years  be  would  not  possess  a  fleet  three  or  four  times  mort 
nuioerous  than  diose  of  England  and  America  combined  f  With 
the  storehouses  of  Russia  uid  tfae  Baltic  at  his  disposal,  with  the 
forests  of  all  Europe,  and  the  population  of  tlie  maritime  states 
at  his  command,— with  complete  tranquillity  over  the  face  and 
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coasts  of  Europe  to  embk  him  to  convey  their  |Hvdiice  to  the 
moat  conveaieiit  ports,  with  ample  >e»-room'  to  (nun  and  exei^ 
.  cise  bu  crews  after  the  vessels  were  construpted;— who  shall 
presume  to  assert  that  four  or  five  years  would  not  give  him  such 
»  saVy  as  we  have  contemplated  i  That  his  views  tend  to  this 
object  in  case  of  a  marUinie  peace,  and  that  he  has  been  vety 
miMutc  ia  his  inquiries,  and  correct  in  his  calcutatioBS,  we  have 
proofs  in  our  poewssion,  which  we  shi|ll  take  some  t^portunity 
of  laying  before  the  public,  lliey  jire  very  far  from  proving 
die  aeoertion,  "  that  as  to  the  mariae,  the  very  idea  of  a  compe- 
titioa  is  absurd."  (S^  Ed.  Rev.) 

Supposinf  the  superiority  established  however,  &e  remedy, 
pccordiBg  to  ^  above-mentioDed  systetQ,  would  be  at  hand.  It 
vronld  only  be  neceasary  for  America  and  Englawl  "  to  desist 
from  disturbing  the  quiet"  of  the  seas,  to  leave  ibe  ocean  "  com- 
[detely  tranquu,"  and  the  Frendi  fleets  "  would  be  disabled  for 
want  of  objects  to  contend  with."  For  "  if  we  could  but  b^oU 
them  inactive  we  m^t  hope  to  behold  them  subdued,  l^ey 
are  irresistible  only  when  m  motion,"  and  they  could  be  in 
motion  so  loi^;er  if  there  was  nothing  to  resist  them.  Really 
this  new  and  compendious  metbod  of  conquering  France,  this 
novel  doctrine  of  preventing  power  from  being  isbesistiblb 
by  opposing  to  it  non-resistance,  ia  so  bright  a  disoovepy, 
^t  we  should  wish  to  generalize  the  principles  upon  whidi  it 
rests,  and  ^>ply  tbem  to  the  common  intercourse  of  aoctetyt 
Should  a  aeigbbour,  powerful  enoof^  to  afford  him  a  chance  oi 
oppreasing  rae  with  impunity,  seize  on  half  my  field,  I  would  give 
hnn  the  whole  to  prevent  litigation  with  the  longer  pvirse.  IF 
thereby  encour^ed  he  sboold  take  posseftsion  of  my  house  and 
torn  me  out  of  doors ;— I  would  qmetly  submit,  conscious  that 
wien  be  had  no  longer  any  object  of  mine  left  to  cevet,  be 
would  cease  from  his  encroachments. 

If  we  are  liere  to  be  answered  with  the  argument  "  cai  bom,'' 
what  possible  advantage  can  accnie  from  offermg  a  protracted 
resistance  to  power,  which  upon  a  previous  calculation  of  meaoa 
must,  in  all  human  probability,  prove  ultimately  victorious  i  We 
say  generally,  that  to  resist  ininry  and  oppression  against  all 
chances  is  a  sacred  doty  :— that  almost  every  thing  great  and 
noble  in.  politics  md  power  has  sprung  from  such  r^istancc  ;— 
that  if  pusiOaDimous  calculatioo  had  always  entered  into  the 
views  and  motives  of  the  oppressed,  and  regulated  tbesr  spirit 
of  resistance,  the  nations  to  which  the  world  is  most  indetXed, 
from  the  republics  of  Greece  to  the  limited  monarchy  of  Britain, 
would  never  have  existed.  Ilie  minds  of  the  Americans  must  be 
pecuUarly  accessible  to  this  ai^iqent.    To  what  do  di^  «we  the 
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iodepdndence  of  which  they  are  now  so  prond,  and  which  tbey- 
are  to  tempted  to  abuse  unto  Hcenbousnesa,  but  to  an  apparendf 
hopeless  reustance  against  overwhelming  power,  carried  to  a 
tiiuBiphant  issue  by  the  energies  of  one  man  i 

But  not  to  multiply  examples  from  past  times,  let  ns  look  to 
the  present  state  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Had  the  prognostics 
of  toe  advocates  for  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  die 
French  usurper  been  acted  upon ;  had  the  opinions  of  those 
pnn;  politicians  been  attended  to,  who  asserted  that  "the 
SpaBish  chiefs  had  only  their  little  hour  to  strut  aud  fret"  befine 
they  sat  down  tamely  "  under  the  rule  of  a  kinsman  or  vassal  of 
B<Miapuie;"  what  would  have  been  the' probable  consequence  f 
'IlioBe  interesting  natioBS  themselves  would  mw  have  been  groan- 
uig  under  the  naval  and  military  conscription,  and  fighting  the 
battles  of  France.  Every  sinew  of  their  ha^y  frames  would 
have  been  now  straining  to  the  utmost  in  constructing  ships  fw 
the  invasion  of  Ireland  and  America.  Every  pistole  would  have 
been  wrung  from  their  hard  hands  to  pamper  the  luxuries  of  the 
French  chieftains,  or  to  supply  necessaries  for  the  troops  under 
their  command.  With  respect  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
French  armies  would  new  have  been  tar  advanced  in  me  coa> 
quest  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  two  next  ccMtlinental  objecta  of 
tne  tyrant.  Instead  of  wasting  their  strength  on  the  desolate 
monntaius,  the  deserted  vallies,  and  the  pestilential  marahes  of 
the  peninsula,  the  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men,  whose 
coivses  are  now  rotting  in  diose  regions,  would  have  been  rioting 
in  tne  palaces  of  the  Autocrat,  or  languisbing  in  the  luxuries  of 
die  Seraglio.  In  short,  Bonaparte  would  now  have  been  acluaify 
advanced  more  than  three  years  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
tH  his  views,  and  at  least  seven  or  eight  nearer  to  the  prospect  .of 
their  ultimate  completion.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  an 
opinion,  that  the  drain  of  his  best  troops  which  must  still  flow 
into  the  peninsula,  (supposing  the  Spaniards  to  'persevere,  and 
Great  Bntun  to  pursue  her  present  course  of  policy,)  will  in-' 
capacitate  him  for  some  years  from  great  military  exer^ns  in 
other  quarters  of  Europe,  without  giving  up  his  present  views 
upon  Spain.  The  very  able  manner  in  which  this  subject  is 
treatedmanotherpartof  the  present  number*  precludes  us  from 
stating  more  in  this  place,  than  a  fervent  wish  that  those  nations, 
who  still  remain  unsubdued,  may  sheath  the  sword  which  they 
have  drawn  against  each  other  at  the  instigation  of  France.  We 
trust  that  th^  will  unite  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  pecnliar 
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-ttpat^ties  of  defeacc,  offered  by  tfae  ru^ed  frontiers  of  4betr 
own  country,  against  the  invuion  even  of  a  well  disciplined 
enemy.  Thus  may  a  second  act  of  the  Spanish  tragedy  be  per- 
formed on  the  frontiers  of  Rus§ia  and  of  Turkey ;  and  although 
it  nun/  be  undertaken  against  the  probabilities  of  success  to  be 
drawn  from  cold  calculation,  who  shall  say  that  Providence, 
wearied  with  the  gratuitous  crimes  of  the  Great  Naiion,  and 
satisfied  with  the  expiation,  which  tlie  groans  and  miseries  of 
£urope  have  offered  for  the  offences,  in  which  a  longfcourse  of 
prosperity  had  plunged  it,  may  not  arrest  the  arm  of  the  de- 
stroyer tkere,  where  the  wisdom  of  man  may  least  espect  to  meet 
with  such  a  deliverance  \ 

"  In  a  word,  the  French  have  ever  been  a  vain,  ambitious, 
fraudulent  people,  and  have  always  abused  success  with  die 
most  wanton  insolence  under  every  form  of  government.  While 
diey  consider  themselves  as  conquerors,  no  nation  on  earth  is 
free  from  their  aggressions.  The  only  possibility  of  any  coun- 
try's obtaining  tranquillity  in  peace,  is  to  impress  France  with  a 
fixed  convicdon  of  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  the  war  widi 
any  beneficial  re^lt-  This  can  only  be  done  by  continued  hard 
fi^dng,  and  harassing  her  on  all  occasions  and  in  every  direc- 
tion." These  observations,  we  apprehend,  are  strictly  true,  and 
they  afford  matter  of  serious  reflation  to  those  couub-ies,  v^ose 
indep^idence  has  not  yet  expired  under  the  gripe  of  the  destroyer. 


We  now  (iroceed  to  inqiure, 

Sdly,  How  far  the  actual  views  of  France  contemplate  the 
destruction  or  subjugation  of  America  as  an  object  agreable 
to  its  policy. 

If  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  people,  the  language,  the  free- 
dom of  discussion  and  of  the  press,  which  prevail  in  America; 
if  nothing  existed  to  raise  the  fears  and  the  wrath  of  Bonaparte 
but  the  very  works  now  under  discussion;  we  m^ht  be  well 
Eonvittced  that  his-  present  conduct  towards  her  is  regulated-with 
the  fixed  intention,  first,  to  make  her  a  tool  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs  against  England,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of 
ctntru,  to  subjugate  her  entirely  to  his  will. 

•*  Win  it  be  said  that  the  conqueror  has  too  much  work  at  home 
to  care  for  America?  He  has  indeed  work  at  home;  but  unhajqiily 
for  this  country  that  work  ever  brings  «*  to  his  view.  There  is  one 
work,  ooe  otnect,  which  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Napoleon. 
It  mingles  with  dl  his  thoughts.  It  is  his  dream  by  nl^t,  bis  care 
bydi^.    He  did  not  foi^ It  on. the  shores  of  the  BalUc  orthft 
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benks  of  the  Daoube.  Tkt  ruin  cf  JBiigbmd  is  the  Jint,  the  mad 
tettUdpurfotet^  la$  Atari.  That  nation  it  the  onlyburierto  hs 
ambitioD.  In  the  opulence,  the  energy,  the  public  spirit,  the  tibeit; 
of  England,  he  sees  the  only  obEtacles  to  vaiver»al  domtnioH.  Eng- 
land once  fallen,  and  the  civilized  world  lies  at  his  feet.  En^uid 
erect,  and  there  is  one  asylum  for  virtue,  magnanimity,  freedom; 
one  spark  which  may  set  the  world  on  fire;  one  nation  to  encourage 
aad  hold  up  to  the  oppressed  the  standard  of  revnit.  England, 
therefore,  is  the  great  object  of  the  hostile  fury  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. England  is  the  great  end  of  hia  plans,  and  they  of  comse 
embrace  all  nations  which  come  In  contact  with  England,  which  lore 
or  hate  heri  which  can  give  her  support,  or  contribute  to  her  down- 
fall. We  then  (we  may  be  assured)  are  not  overlooked  by  Napo- 
leon. We  are  &  nation  sprung  from  En^and;  we  have  receired 
from  her  our  laws  and  many  of  our  institutions.  We  speak  her  lan- 
guaee,  aod  in  ia-  Uatgucgt  vx  dare  to  eipreu  the  indignatioD  which 
we  feel  at  oppression.  Besides,  we  have  other  ties  which  connect  nt 
with  England.  We  are  a  commercial  people,  commercial  by  habit, 
commercial  by  our  very  situation.  But  no  nation  can  be  coraraer* 
cial  without  maintaining  some  connection  with  England,  without 
having  many  common  interests  with  her,  without  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  her  greatnesa.  England  is  the  great  emporiiun  of 
the  world;  and  the  conqueror  knows  that  it  is  only  by  extutguishing 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  bringing  every  commercial  nation  to 
bear  his  yoke,  that  he'can  fix  a  mortal  wound  on  England.  Besida,' 
we  are  the  neighbours  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  English  colo- 
nies, and  can  exert  an  important  influence  on  those  channels  of  her 
commerce,  and  those  sources  of  her  opulence.     Can  we  then  sup- 

Eose,  that  the  ambitious,  the  keen-sighted  Na^mleon  overlooks  w  m 
is  scheme  of  universal  conquest?  That  he  wants  nothing  of  us, 
and  is  content  that  wc  should  prosper  and  be  at  rest,  because  we  are 
so  distant  Irom  his  throne?  Has  he  not  already  told  us  that  we  must 
embark  in  his  cause?  Has  he  not  himself  declared  war  for  U8 
against  England? 

"  WiU  it  be  said  that  he  wants  not  to  conquer  us,  but  only  wishes 
us  to  be  his  allies?  Allies  of  France !  Is  there  a  man  »rtM>  does 
not  shudder  at  the  thought?  Is  there  one  who  had  not  rather 
struggle  nobly,  and  perish  under  her  open  enmity,  than  be  crudied 
by  the  embrace  of  her  friendship — her  alUmeef  To  shew  you  the 
liappiness  of  her  alliance,  I  will  not  carry  you  back  to  Venice, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.     TJteir  expiring  groans  are  almost  for- 

fitten  amidst  later  outrages.  Spain,  Spain  is  the  ally  to  whom 
would  direct  your  attention.  Are  you  lovers  of  treachery,  perfidjr, 
rapacity,  and  massacre?  TIwd  aspire  after  the  icnour  which  Spam 
hat  forfeited,  and  become  the  aUg  of  France.   (Sermon,  p.  8.  et  aeq.) 

We  conceive  that  this  pass^e  is  no  less  r^narkable  for  just 
and  generous  reasooing,  than  it  OMJessedly  ia  for  its  high  tone 
of  nunly  eloquence.     But  let  us  we  wlutt  the  teluctant  author  of 
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the  "  Bnef  View  "  is  comtnioed  to  sdmit.  Co^raentinr  upon 
Mr.  Wafch't  biiti)^  wrought  description  of  the  iasatiaMe  avi- 
di^  fat  aataonal  power  which  pervades  every  class  of  the  people 
in  F>Faiice,  from  the  ruler  to  the  peasant,  he  makes  the  followii^ 


"  In  the  passage  above  quoted,  from  the  Letter  on  the  Genius 
and  Dispositions  of  the  French  Government,  there  is  a  verj  lively, 
and  no  doubt  very  just,  picture  of  the  ambitious  fury  which  now 
poseeaset  the  people  of  Fruice.  The  author  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  openmg  to  his  countrymen  a  view  which  should  make 
them  shuddtt,  when  they  refiect  that  for  security  irom  tbe  ill  con- 
aeqoenccs  of  this  mania  they  are  indebted  to  a  foreign  nation.  But 
would  not  his  merit  have  been  nmcA  greater,  had  he  demonstisted, 
that  a  spirit  of  dopunation  was  no  less  prevalent  in  England  as  re- 
spects the  ocean,  than  in  France  as  respects  the  landF  Wliile  so 
attentive  to  tbe  songs  of  the  latter,  does  he  forget  tbe  spirit  exhi- 
bited in  tbe  songs  of  the  former?  Has  he  never  heard  tbe  sky  re- 
sounding with  the  cry  of  "  Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  tbe 
waves?"— Flattering  sounds  to  a  British  ear,  but  for  the  same  rea- 
son humiliating  to  those,  of  an  American.  Many  of  the  songs  of 
diis  gallant  people  display  a  similar  thirst  for  maritime  power.  That 
the  ambid<Hi  ot  tbe  French  is  of  a  more  malignant  cast,  and  much 
more  dangerous  .and  horrible  to  those  who  are  within  its  scope,  I 
mil  not  deny.  For  the  ideas  associated  with  the  rule  of  tbe  ocean 
do  not  so  much  fiuniliarise  the  mind  to  cruel^  or  injustice  as  tbe 
uBociatioQs'  connected  with  territorial  subjugatwn.  The  former  in- 
volves on  arbitrary  controul  over  tlie  great  highway  of  wealth, 
power,  and  luxury;  but  the  latter  pursues  mankind  to  the  most  se- 
questered retreats  of  social  bfe,  and  assumes  a  tyrannic  command 
over  all  that  is  indispensable  to  human  existence."  (Brief  View,  p. 
33.) 

**  What  has  the  American  nation  to  expect  during  tlie  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  Eneland?  The  amwer  is  tremendous — comner^ 
dal  vassalage !  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that  so  long  as  France 
is  to  be  considered  as  successor  to  the  naval  power  of  England,,  the 
destruction  o€  this  power  is  deeply  to  be  deprecated  by  the  Ameri' 
ean  potriotj  apd  th^  be  is  indignantly  oUiged  to  hail  the  partialand 
immedJate.  restraints  of  the  commercial  vassal,  in  preference  to  the  - 
eventual  shackles  of  tbe  territorial  slave."     (Brief  View,  p,  35.) 

It  should  seem  from  the  puerile  declamation  of  thb  writer 
against  (he  commerce  and  naval  power  of  England,  that  he  really 
thinks  it  a  very  unjust  and  unfair  dispensation  of  Providenccr 
that  a  nation  containing  not  more  than  six  or  seven  millions  of 
sonls,  which  has  not  yet  enjoyed  thirty  years  of  independent  ex' 
istence  nnder  a  weak  government,  and  is  unprovided  with  distant 
Cf^onies,  should  be  compelled  to  hold  a  profitable  and  exten- 
nve  commerce,  ni  some  d^ree  upon  the  sufferance  of  auethep 
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nation,  couUtiiiiiig  betweea  mteen  and  aeveoleea  miUiMM  of  kt* 
liabitants,  with  ships,  coloniea,  and  conunerce,  accumulated 
through  a  successful  course  <^  vigorous  govenuuent  for  some 
centuries.  We  have  already  stated  d>e  absurd  speculatioDS  into 
which  this  notion  has  led  him.  We  would  now  beg  him  to 
reflect,  that  these  vain  ebullitions  of  piide  are  tha  only  circiim- 
Btances  whicli  can  make  the  situation  of  the  Americans  appear 
degrading  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  of  sense,  eiOier  in  their  own 
countiy  or  in  Europe.  Tliere  never  can  be  any  thing  di^rac^- 
JFul  in  a  situation  necessarily  arising  from  the  natural  operation  of 
human  affairs,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  with  a  spirit  and  temper 
suited  to  its  exigencies  and  circumstances ;  (misfortunes  iDcuired 
by  TiciouB  conduct  are  of  course  an  .exception  to  this  renrark). 
It  is  no  disgrace  for  a  man  of  small  fortune  not  to  ride  in  a 
coach  and  six;  or  that  he  does  not  possess  the  influence  and 
commaud  attached  to  a  man  of  four  times  his  fortune.  But  it 
is  a  very  great  disgrace  to  be  consumed  with  useless  and  unavail- 
ing regret  on  these  accounts,  or  to  indulge  in  violent  abuse  of 
his  neighbour,  because  he  will  not  yield  up  to  him  the  objecU  of 
his  envy.  His  only  way  to  be  respectable  is  quietly  to  eiij<^ 
his  own,  or  if  he  wishes  t6  increase  it  by  industry,  to  conduct 
himself  with  decency  and  civility  to  those  whose  aasbtance  may 
be  itseful. 

Just  so  with  respect  to  America,  ^o  roan  of  jut^ment, 
unless  he  has  a  sinister  object  in  view,  would  go  about  to  per- 
auade  her  that  there  is  any  thing  "  degrading"  in  the  necessary 
dependence  of  her  mercanme  navy  on  the  powerful  military  one 
of  England.  Nor  cOuld  any  thing,  but  a  long  indulgence  in 
privileges  to  which  she  has  no  natural  claim,  give  a  colour  to 
such  persuasions.  It  is  no  "  humiliating"  degradation  from  the 
male  virtues  and  independent  spirit  of  J^Inerica,  that  she  is  com- 
pelled to  exert  tfaem  within  a  sphere  limited  by  the  euperi<w 
power  of  the  parent  state.  But  it  is  evidently  altogether  mcon- 
•ietent  with  those  high  qualities,  to  prostitute  their  language  in 
low  abuse  of  England,  because  she  will  not  ruin  herself  at  the 
froward  bidding  of  her  offspring.  If  any  thing  can  add  to  the 
diqprace  of  such  coni^ct,  it  is,  that  it  is  adopted  in  subserviency 
to  a  faction,  whose  opinions  and  practices,  (whatever  their  mo- 
tives may  be,)  directly  tend  to  the  slavery  of  their  country,  and 
consequently  to  the  extinction  of  every  priociple  of  real  virtue 
and  independence.  Are  the  people  of  America  so  very  ignorant 
of  all  that  has  passed  in  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  not 
to  perceive,  that  every  step,  which  the  French  faction  persuades 
diem  to  take,  is  just  an  approach  of  one  d^ee  nearer  to  tbeir 
own  ruin?  Are  they  so  very  blind  to  their  true  imtbaests  aanot 
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fo  be  convinced,  diat  it  is  of  more  national  importance  to  tiiem 
t»  be  Jim,  Aao  to  carry  coflfee  to  AmBterdam  P  Can  they  not  diff< 
CoTer  Aat,  if  England  were  ill-advised  enough  to  second  the  vieivg 
of  France,  and  to  deprive  herself  of  her  power  of  resistance,  by 
^ying  up  her  maritime  code,  to  put  a  few  dollars  into  the  pockets 
of  the  AmericaoB,  they  would  be  the  most  short-sighted  misery 
in  existence  to  accept  the  bribe?  To  consent  for  base  lucre's 
sake  to  weaken  that  barrier,  which  they  should  sacrifice  every 
Other  interest  to  strengthen  and  support  \  Besides,  there  are  many 
maritime  privileges,  many  sources  of  commercial  wedlth,  which 


America  might  enjoy  in  strict  alliance  with  England,  and  withr 
out  interfering  with  die  rights  essential  to  her  safety. 

litis  being  the  case,  it  is  well  observed  by  the  author  of  th« 
Brief  Viewj  that, 

'*  To  refuse  those  advantages  which  she  is  disposed  to  yield,  be- 
cause she  will  not  grant  us  all,  that  in  theory  we  mlghf  correctly 
demand,wouId  be  evidently  impolitic; — as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  disgraceful  if  we  could  look  forward  with  indifference  to  the  per- 
inanency  of  that  degrading  predicament,  by  which  the  extension  of 
our  commerce  is  limited  by  its  subserviency  ^o  her  Interest; — and  th^ 
duration  of  QUE  repose  dependent  on  the  continuation  of  her  power; 
Some  Americans  may  exclaim,  let  us  rather  abandon  the  ocean  than 
enjoy  such  a  partial  and  degradiAg  [mrticipation  in  maritime  adyan- 
tagea!  To  me,  however,  it  appears,  that  a  total  renunciation  of  the 
ocean  is  the  Umtst  degradalion;  and  the  utter  Impossibility  of  enforc- 
ing this  abahdunment  in  practice  has  already  been  demonstrated, 
A  portion  of  our  countrymen  are  amphibious,  and  we  might  as  well 
foTDid  the  birds  to  fly,  or  the  fishes  to  swhn,  as  deny  them  acces?  to 
their  ftvourite  element.  Besides,  a  total  renunciation  6uts  off  all 
hope  of  future,  as  well  as  of  present  commercial  power;  and  should 
the  commaifd  of  the  Atlantic  ever  fall  into  the  power  of  any  nati'on 
on  whon  we  should  have  no  tie  of  interest,  our  seaboard  miKht  be' 
frequently  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  hostility,  and  its  horrid  con- 
comitants,  plunder  and  bloodshed."  (Brief  View,  p.  44.) 
.  We  close  this  exposition  of  the  views  of  France  towards  Ame^ 
rica,  with  the  following  extracts  from  the  work  to  which  we  hf^ve 
bdbffl  iriluded,  and  the  document  which  they  illustrate. 

**  Bonaparte  will  come  then,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  things 
will  Hnd  one  of  his  trusty  gener^  to  fraternize  the  linked  States* 
But  the  J'rench  will  not  come  in  the  first  instance  to  the  New-Eng- 
koci,  or  middle  states,  where  they  might  expect  some  hard  ^hting 
on  tbeir  arrrval.  TWy  will  prefer  sailing  op  the  Chesapeake,  and  land' 
ing  in  Virginia ;  fiom  which,  as  a  central  point,  they  wil)  be  able  Id 
iiiptKt  in  all  directions,  and  take  most  effectual  riieasures  for  the 
toce^  ■nbjugati<Hi  of  the  federal  republic.  In  order  merely  t» 
aotr  that  dw  French  are  very' well  acquainted  with  all  the.mosf 
finmiinbl&  points  t^  attack  upon  the  United  States,  I  shall  htre  ior 
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m  tbot  timewM  the  MjgaB  of  the  VnoA  KmcuUva  Dim<»w|t. 

"*A  Acetof  ligIit'*MwUiB«t4nwingat.tbe  moM above  tm feet 
wMtM,  asBA  gv-boKU  aad  bomli-ketchea*  wiU  go  iolo  the.  wnn 
SaxKoaah,  inGeotgja,vfara»Tibt:e,aiid  fromTIbee  tothe.towaof 
Samuuth.  It  will  talcs  ponewioB  of  the  magazine  of  Btvrea,  aod 
(unt  Qte/arm-lumtei  on  the  right  ft^d  left,  to  the  mouth  of  the  mtr. 
The  Kune  operation  at  Charleston  in  South  CBrofina.  It  pttsaea  the 
bar,  and  by  the  same  eperadcm  buma  JohnMB's  Uuid  sad  iIm 
bnlldlngt  on  Sulhvan's  Island.  The  me opui Micut  at  Geoag^TMns 
in  South  CuoKsft,  and  wamineton,  in  Nortfa  Caraliaa:  it  !!«■ 
pwoee^  into  <^MajMdi-iaf,  and  it  »  by  ihai^  peiihap^  ij  sUA 
the  operation  nut  be  hagiin:  feon  NMfUfc  iA  wtU  pM»e«l  to  Afcs> 
aadiM,  todKo^iudofM«rj4AQd,(Anmpolu,)«adwBi|lliBM*e. 

■"The  openbon  ofiheCheaqveaJceisan  affiur  of  eight  dv^  *<■' 
mint  begin  at  the  moat  diitant  puce,  that  is,  Baltimore,  Khenc*  tnay 
be  dxMma  a  large  coatributiOD :  SaTfwnah,  Charleston,  and  Korftril^ 
hwe  veer  then  Iktle  earthen  forts,  which  can  be  taken  without  great 
danger  fiom  die  t«ar.  Be  cautious  of  ajnncing  into  the  Delaware. 
One  can  bum  on  the  left  lAvingston.  If  one  was  sure,  however, 
that  the  English  vere  at  a  distance  from  it,  one  can  at  the  same  timt 
fan  PhiadAkia,    It  is  an  affiur  of  eight  days. 

*'  *  Enter  New  Orleans  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  take  posaefldos 
oftheportof  NatcheSfCatloD  the  friendsoflibertvinthe back  parti 
of  the  llnited  States,  fi-om  Kentucky  to  the  souUiem  Smits  oT  Eo- 
g^idi  Asoerica.  It  will  be  neoessaiy  to  make  some  presents  to  Ae 
MTBges ;  send  back,  by  w»  of  Spain,  General  Melcourt,  cAief  of  the 
Creeks ;  put  in  motion  General  Clark  of  Enoxville ;  call  to  ttf 
French  standard  the  legions  of  Florida  and  America,  raised  by  Gtmt 
and  AfoifKow^;  prodaun  the  liberty  of  blatk  liavet  in  the  U^it^d 
StMes  ;  and  give  equality  of  rights  to  the  people  of  colour.* 

"  The  Fiench  then  would  probably  land  in  Virginia,  where  the* 
TOuM  be  likely  to  be  well  received  by  their  friend^  the  democr^ 
planKra ;  and  if  not,  it  would  he  of  no  conseijaence;  they  would  pn^ 
ceed  to  emancipate  and  to  organize  into  an  army  the  negroes  <»  the 
Souther  Slates.  Meanwhile  a  vast  body  of  Jacobin  rabble,  already 
estabUshedin  the  United  States,  but  originaHynmofled  from  RtBQO 
•ad  the  FVendt  West  Indies,  from  Irdand,  ftsm  E^BBd,  fton  S«M- 
ttDd,  from  Holland,  frMi  Gmeva,  Md  from  other  pkcea^  riie  «mk 
ai;d  lefime  of  the  worid.  tU  UMt  of  anarohr  and  taint  <«  oNMb  muld 
■UorawdtfttfaeGaUicalaadaid."  (BriMed'*U««fcpp.a66,«M|.) 

tlie  above^mentioiied  dociunent  does  certainly  bear  Btgutt 
'  nurlu  of  FKnch  romance,  hvA  not  mare  so  thu  toaay  evsosfi* 
of  plana  of  cotiqtieaU  afterwards  carried  into  execulioii,  Hw 
A«MncMMsheitlaaiUoieaieBibei,lhatBWDyoftbept%«hQ.Mn9- 
•i  tbft  TraMMOleaHcpoiitics  of  Fnunc  at  that  Mn^d.  MwCgnw 
a  pit  cf  bar  natiooal  councils.  Tbe;riii>^aU>f»c<diac^dM 
Uis^o^uoBofaaeyo-mteeMofckMe  Tr*rrTritiqn,  iHt  w 
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lliiii^  bu  BUicc  occurred  to  alUy  tlie  enmitj-  tmA  contempt,  which 
«cr«  then  lo  op«nly  duplajed,  but  very  much  the  contrary  ;— 
that  ^  UnitMl  StUes  are  mt  this  mameot  deiigDated  ia  France 
**  H  «  nation  of  frsydulent  *b<^k«epers,— -Brituh  in  prejudices 
Hid  predilections,  and  equally  objects  of  aversion  to  ibe  Emperor, 
who  had  taken  a  fixed  determination  to  iring  Ihtm  to  rtasm  nt 
due  time." 


We  have  aow  given  a  fwnt  sketch  of  the  power  and  views 
of  Fraace  as  they  respect  America.  We  wbh  that  th«  regard 
due  to  the  patience  of  our  readers  would  have  permitted  a  more 
copioMS  use  (^  the  documents  in  our  possession.  It  lemaiBi  at 
prasent  further  to  intreat  tbeir  forbearance,  while  we  inquire, 

3^,  What  is  the  best  node  of  fruttirating  those  views. 

We  apprehend  that  our  readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing with  the  opinions  of  ^  American  writers  of  all  parties  ex- 
Stt  the  French  faction,  "  Tliat  the  power  of  England  is  the 
J  safeguard  of  America,  and  that  it  is  therefore  her  interest  to 
Bphold  that  power."  Then  this  queetion  natur^ly  occurs ;  why, 
if  the  true  interests  of  America  are  ho  cleaHy  defmed  and  gene- 
nMy  admtted,  has  its  government  persevered  for  so  many  years 
in  a  cooduct  diametrically  opposite  to  those  interests  f  It  ia  evi- 
dent,  that  the  answer  to  lhi»  <)ue8bon  will  also  solve  the  problem 
St  present  under  discussion,  at  least  will  point  out  the  mode  of 
Mlution ;  because  the  discovery  of  that,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vente4  America  from  frustratmg  the  views  of  France,  will  of 
coarse  point  out  (he  means  by  which  that  end  may  be  accom- 

Now  in  treadng  this  question,  we  shall  entirely  put  aside 
Ac  specific  grouncb  of  dispute  between  England  and  America, 
hecMue  we  are  peramded  that  titey  are  vwy  much  a  matter  of 
party  <m  both  sides  of  the  AtUstic.  No  Britbh  minister,  (what- 
ever he  may  have  previously  said  while  tn  opposition,)  would 
dare  ttf  gfre  up  a  single  point  of  our  maritime  rights ;  because 
Aey  are  essential  to  our  very  existence.  And  if  die  fear  of  the 
French  party  and  the  factiouB  spirit  of  die  people  would  penoit 
thfl  American  government  to  make  reasoBable  coneesAoBs  upon 
rtfia  essential  point,  no  British  administration  could  refuse  to 
■Qow  every  o^er  claifll,  not  iRconsiBteirt  with  the  safety  of 
England;  and  surely  this  is  all  dtat  any  impartial  American,  r-toZ^ 
ottMAof  to  the  independence  (rf  his  countiy,  could  wiA  or  desire, 

On]ittiiig,therefiwe,all£9eii*sionsoflfais  nature,  we  dmtk  that 
a  very  clear  awl  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question 
invi^nng  the  impolitic,  and  apparendy  nnsccountablc,  conduct  of 
o2 
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the  American  government.  It  arises  in  the  lirgt  place  from  the 
nature  of  the  constitutioD  of  the  United  Stxtes,  by  which  the 
government  is  necessarily  placed  under  &e  guidance  of  the  mob. 
And  in  the  next  place,  as  we  all  know  that  the  mob  of  a  free 
country  is  necessarily  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  active  and 
mterprising  of  its  factions,  lo  that  of  America  is  entirely  d»- 
voted  to  the  partizaiis  of  France.  Id  order  fully  to  lUulerBtaiMt 
the  force  of  mis  reasoning,  we  must  enter  into  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  American  constitution  so  far  as  it  relates  to  popular  election. 

Ev£ry  individual  State  in  the  Union  has  its  separate  govern- 
ment and  legislative  assemblies ;  but  they  are  not  all  equally  de- 
mocratic in  the  mode  by  which  they  are  constituted.  We  shall 
give  a  specimen  or  two  of  each  extreme ;  the  remainder  will 
be  found  to  tie  between  them  in  different  d^rees  of  approxi- 
mation. In  the  northern  states  Vernient  is  a  specimen  of  the 
most  democratic  form ;  the  supreme  l^slative  power  is  vested 
in  a  House  of  Representatives,  anmtail^  elected  by  the  free 
citizens.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  in  a  governor,  lie» 
tenant-governor,  and  twelve  counsellors,  all  chosen  annuaily  a 
the  same  manner.  Every  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  one  whole  year  before  the  election,  who 
is  of  a  t)uiet,  peaceable  behaviour,  and  wbo  will  take  an  oath  to 
do  what  be  shall  in  conscience  ju<%e  best  for  die  state,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privil^es  of  an  elector.  Every  seventh  year 
thirteen  persons  are  to  be  elected  by  the  free  citizens,  and  formed 
into  a  council  of  censors.  Their  duty  is,  to  inquire  wheth^  dw 
constitution  is  preserved  inviolate ;  they  may  send  for  paper* 
and  persons,  call  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitution,  &c.  &c. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  members  of  the  legislature  are  ckotoi 
'twice  in  the  year. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Main,  the  least  democratic  states  of  Ibii 
division,  the  electors  must  have  a  qualification  of  3/.  a-jear,  or 
an  estate  of  the  total  value  of  GOl.  The  election  of  the  most 
numerous  assembly  is  annual. 

In  the  middle  states  New  York  is  the  most  democratic ;  the 
house  of  representatives  is  anmtaUy  chosen  by  freenuD  of  40f- 
s  year  or  of  SOf.  total  value.  Also  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Albany  entitle  to  a  vote  for  the  state  assent- 
bUes. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  governor  ia  elected  for  three  years  by 
inhabitants  of  seven  years  residence,  and  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  senate  for  four  years  by  inhabitants  of  twenty-4ve  years  of 
age,  and  seven  years  residence ;  the  house  of  represeutatives 
ttiatuaUjf  by  free  citiiens  twcn^*one  years  oi  ag^  who  have  re- 
sided two  yean  and  pay  «■;  taies. 
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"  In  the  southern  itates,  Vii^ima  is  ruled  by  a  governor  chosen 
mmuaUt/,  assisted  by  a  lenate  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a 
bouse  of  delegates  annuaUi/  elected  by  free  citizens  posBessiDg 
one  hundred  acres  of  uninhabited  land,  twenty-fise  acres  with  a  ■ 
noose  upon  ■  it,  or  a  house  or  lot  in  some  town.  In  Kentucky 
«B/ree  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  old,  having  resided  in  the 
Sute  two  years,  or  in  their  county  one  year,  have  a  right  annually 
to  vote  for  representativee,  and  for  the  electors  of  the  senators 
uid  governor.  In  North  Carolina  the  senate  is  annually  choseu 
by  free  citizens  having  fifty  acres  of  land.  Tlie  house  ^£mi- 
mons  by  free  citizens  who  have  resided  a  year,  aUained  the  uge 
of  twen^-one,  and  who  pay  taxes. 

TTieae  are  fair  specimens  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the  se- 
veral independent  states. 

By  the  act  of  federal  union  the  house  of  RepresenUtives  is 
chosen/or  two  years  by  the  people  at  large.  The  qualification 
of  the  primary  electors  is  the  same  in  each  State,  as  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state.legislature,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
amounts  nearly  to  universal  suffrage.  The  senate  consists  of 
two  senators  from  each  Slate,  who  are  chosen  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State :  one-third  of  the  senate  goes  out  of  office  every  two 
years,  "Hie  mode  of  taking  the  elections  is  r^ulated  by  each 
State  iodividually. 

lastly,  die  President  and  Vice-President,  in  whom  is  vested 
Ae  great  executive  power  of  the  union,  are  appointed  for  fonr 
years  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  State,  in  such 
manner  as  their  state  legislature  shalf  direct. 

TTius  we  see  that  every  public  officer,  from  the  person  of  the 
executive  down  to  the  lowest  depositary  of  political  power,  is 
the  object  of  frequent  popular  election;  that  from  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  the  public 
fainetionaries  are  so  numerous,  that  an  election  of  importance 
eomes  on  twice  or  thrice  on  the  average  ui  every  year;  and 
l&nly,  that  the  elections  are  so  purely  democratic,  that,  to  use  the 
vvords'of  an  American,  "  No  people  ever  so  indiscriminately 
adimtted  genius  or  stupidity,— ignorance  or  knowledge,— virtue 
or  vice, — the  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the  voluntary  and  respect- 
able emigrant ;  and  promiscuously  invested  a  motley  sroupe  of 
foreigners  thus  assembled  with  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
with  an  universal  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  unqualified 
by  any  restriction,  which  may  lend  to  secure  the  competency  of 
the  elector  to  judge  of  the  real  tendency  of  his  vote." 

In  short,  we  have  been  informed  by  a  person  well  acquainted 
vridi  America  that  one  election  is  no  sooner  over  than  a  canvass 
b^ins  for  the  next ;  our  readers  may  therefore  form  some  esti- 
mate  of  the  state  of  things  there,  by  referring  them  to  their  id«^ 
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of  «  permtment  general  eiection  \a  Eagland.  F<»  tbe  fi«<|tieo(y 
of  the  Americaa  elections  rmtber  mugDients  thaa  diinknsbu  th^ 
violence.  Demi^oguei  ure  the  better  paicf*,  and  have  more  fult 
employment. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  practical  effects  of  this  feature 
of  the  American  constitution  than  by  reconting  a  few  anectlotM 
of  their  popular  electioDS,  anil  of  tiie  base  servUity  of  tbeir  |Hd>- 
lic  functionaries  to  the  vices  and  outrages  of  the  mob. 

**  In  order  to  secure  the  spring  electiom  of  I8O9  in  favour  of  de- 
mocrat') oar  dercocrata  iasued  handbills  ia  all  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  United  States,  annooncing  that  Spain  was  eiUirth/  cowqtitred, 
all  the  British  annieB  in  the  peninsula  annihilated  by  Boni4>arte,  and 
Britain  herself  oa  the  point  of  being  reduced  under  the  voke  of 
France,  and  therefore  all  honest  republicans  should  immediately  go  to 
the  polls,  and  vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson  aud  his  party. 

"  Hie  mob  of  Maryland,  which  was  collected  at  Baltimore  during 
one  of  their  popular  meetings,  tarred  and  feathered  a  poor  wretch, 
and  tore  out  one  of  his  eyes,  for  having  said,  that  he  hoped  Bona- 
perte  would  never  be  able  to  conqaer  and  enslave  England.  Eight 
of  these  rioters  were  tried  and  found  guilty,  but  aere  pardoned  by 
Governor  W.  This  chief  executive  magistrate  of  an  mdependent 
EtaCe,  published  his  'Reasons'  for  granting  pardon  to  the  destroyers  of 
social  order  and  civil  liberty  in  his  government.  Thev  were  as  follows ; 

"  *  That  he  did  not  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the  world  deem 
it  expedient  to  check  the  generous  enthusiasm  ftf  the  people  of 
Mamand  tn  favour  of  liberty'  (taeamng  FranceJ ;  and  therefore  be 
pardoned  those  mit^creants  for 'having  wantonly  and  wilfully  maimed 
a  fellow-citizen  for  life;  and  invited  them  to  continue  their  murderous 
depredations  upon  the  peace,  property,  life,  and  limb  of  every  honest 
and  respectable  person  in  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere;  lest  for  want  of 
exercise,  their  <  generous  atlAusiasm  ujanour  of  liberty'  might  be 
checked. 

"  In  PemisylTUiia  this  last  spring,  I8O9,  the  democrats  actually 
choae  one  Simm  Sm/iler  for  the  state  governor,  avowedly  because 
he  was  a  man  of  no  talents  or  iaformation,  declaring  in  all  their 
newspapers,  handbills,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  club  resiriutiong, 
how  very  fwtal  all  leammg  and  sense  invariably  were  to  the  '  pure 
ceuite  of  democracy;'  wherefore  they  invited  their  companions  to  elect 
the  '  enlightened  democrai  Simon  Snyder,  and  to  pitt  AntM  all  tciools, 
md  colleges,  and  teminarits  ef  Uaming.' 

The>r<(/r«ifr  of  this  precious  electionwere,  that  governor  Snyder 
called  out  a  detachment  of  the  Penosylvanlan  militia,  and  ordered  it 
to  o^Mse  the  execution  of  a  process  of  attachment  issued  from  the 
supreme  federal  judicial  court  of  the  United  States.  Accordin^j 
the  militia  marched  under  General  Bright,  and  at  the  point  of  die 
bayonet  prevented  the  mardial  from  serving  the  process.    This  he. 
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nk  adutvetontwH  perfcnaMd  m  A^  wiA^  oC  U»  dkj,  in  the 
•petiMfeetrftkecity  oTFlylBMphu.  Gonnor  Sayiet,  oat  cam- 
UBted  #itfa  thb  Kt  of  aedkiiM,  M  least,  if  aot  oT  treMon,  MBinit  tbi 
gmend  fsveruBeiit  sf  the  Umcmt  wrote  sod  pd>liahed  in  tte  nem* 
pqters  « letter,  letting  forth  his  *  great  latiAction  at  the  patriatum 
aad  JmtrtpiditM  of  General  Bright,  and  the  milida  under  hig  conuaand, 
M>  roithy  of  the  apirit  of  1 77^'  tec  &c.  Now  Genend  Bright  had 
wme  hondreda  of  mUitia  Mldien  under  his  command,  and  me  mar- 
ihd  of  the  nipreme  court  wa>  only  a  sinrie  individual.  80  mucb 
Ibr  gonmor  SnTder*!  Viewi  of  coun^  asd  potriotifm. 

"  Hie  weatcm  alatea  beyond  the  Alleghany  moimtriD*  an  ai»> 
venaBv  democratic:  among  a  number  of  ipeGimena  take  only  one  for 
the  kace  of  brevity,  llie  newspaper  at  Nashville,  in  the  atata  of 
Tflseatee,  dated  Scptsmber  34,  I8O9,  rectMnmends  a  ZuMtiw  (fnw> 
trot  aa  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  tiaie  Ugitlatirt,  because  ae  ia  c 

'  '  Mr.  Biadford,  you  ara  requested  to  make  k«nra  throuofa  th« 
lium  of  your.pqwr,  that  Patritk  Bmgkf  ia  a  candidate  Rir  the 
mambly  at  the  next  electiou ;  fai*  seotimeuM  are  pure  rtfiAtkaK,  aad 
be  ia  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  equal  distrflliutioD  ofpn^i^.'. 

**  In  IrOiiisiana  the  stoma  of  Jacobinical  desolation  n  gatbeiing  fbst. 
Ih  conaMuenee  of  die  late  immense  ii^miiatioa  of  PrMeh  bandittij 
blacky  white,  and  mulatto  from  San  DmniDgo  and  Cuba,  tfi«  ffictkit 

fDpulation  of  New  Orleans  is  now  in  the  ftCfOrtioa  oS  foitrttiK 
rench  to  am  American;  and  that  pro^rtion  is  d«Hy  incsensing  ia 
&voar  of  the  French.  The  democratic  governor  of  New  Orleaaa 
Indnstrioasly  puts  Franohmen,  who  nuke  noecn^devftmBly  avov- 
ingtlwir  contempt  and  decastatioa  of  the  goareiqmmt  oTtha  UtuWd 
Mates,  into  high  and  re^oosiUe  offices  under  that  govemmeaL 
Hie  tt^Josion  of  a  poUticm  volcaoo  msSt  tbarefora,  ahortly  be  cs^ 
fected  in  Louisiana. 

"  Indeed  thoae  pemMU  who  think  moat  aioioualy  and  profookUy 
l^ti  the  present  aqpeot^aSurs  in  diisoeuatry,areh>okHigli>n«aid 
with  the  tairiUe  certainty  of  oonvictian  to  a  rwatitioB  of  the  ti» 
gedies  of  Paris,  Manta,  Lyoni,  and  La  V«adee,  in  Iheae  United  Stataa» 
within  the  I^pse  afnfewyeam  allowiag  indeed  for  thi%  that  paf  my 
and  inSdeli^  have  not  yet  debased  the  wdiTiduai  character  «<  Aa»> 
ricans  genendy. 

"llwmatiheet-smclMrtifbopeto  thisnortheFn  eeotiaeni  g  la  be 
ibund  in  ue  steady  habits,  the  supaner  mtelligeooe,  the  sober  moaals, 
^  daciBg  aiueiprisB,  and  die  daimtlfas  intrmdi^  rftha  Hwm  " 
"     '~      !fc    Ofthia,  however,  the  leadeM  Of  Ai 


cracy 
_  e  fully  awaaej  and  are  thcfefere  with  sil  industry  and  spaad  oH^pg 
anoy  tut  ehaet<«ncfaor  of  <Mr  kaie^,  and  owr  hope,  by  aattrtffimgm 
the  cfliniaerce<rf'th<wc  Skates*;  weJlkaowiogtbataManii^^Kr^MftiM/ 
pec^  must  always  be  too  poor,  foeUe,  and  widely  acattend,  ev« 
to  m^a  any  dItcttuU  lesistaoca  to  the  desdation  of  jaoobinical  tf- 
nun^Vhich  la  va^dly  pervading  tbis  oomitry." 
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After  these  detaili  from  an  Americui  publication,  ve  are  not 
surprised  to  find,  that  even  the  author  of  the  "  Brief  View"  is 
tinder  the  secessity  of  drawine  the  following  picture  of  the  evil* 
hfising  from  "  ^policy  which  is  prescribed  by  an  ignorant  though 
wellr-meaning  multitude." 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  extnult.  TTie  va- 
lue of  the  sentiments  is  doubled  from  the  circumstance,  that  thej 
flow  from  the  pen  of  one  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  And  as  the 
work  is  not  published  in  ^gland,  we  are  persuaded  that  the; 
:wil]  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  English  reader. 

"  But  nhile  disposed  to  view  the  power  of  Britain  with  sentimenU 
so  difl^rent  from  this  author,  (Mr.  Walsh, J  no  one  can  more  bit- 
terly deplore  that  ignorance  and  folly,  which  has  brought  us  into 
premature  collision  with  this  commercial  Colossus.  No  one  can 
more  regret  that,  instead  of  that  silent  and  energetic  course,  whidi ' 
is  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  power  in  the  presence  of  a  jea- 
]eus  and  overpowerfUl  rival,  we  should  have  abandoned  great  and 
essential  advantages, — that  we  might  resent  insults  which  we  could 
not  punish ;— or  contend  for  theoretic  rights,  which  we  had  not  the 
means  to  establish,  ilow  different  was  the  conduct  of  that  tutelary 
genius,  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  are  rendered  if  possible  more  con- 
spicuous, by  the  terrible  evils  which  have  ensued  from  the  policy  of 
-those,  who  dared  to  impeach  the  purity  or  correctness  of  his  motives 
or  measures !  Never  was  a  comparison  more  fairly  made  in  practice 
between  opposite  political  systems,  than  we  hbve  seen  in  the  trial  of 
the  policy  of  Washington,  and  that  of  Jefferson  and  his  successor. 
The  great  founder  o  T  American  independence  saw  the  impossibility 
of  a  successful  struggle  for  those  Commercial  privileges,  which  Ame* 
Tica  might  in  tiieory  claim,  but  in  practice  could  not  establish,  till 
time  should  afibrd  her  maritime  strength.  He  saw  the  necesuty  of 
our  rising  under  the  wings  of  that  very  power,  whose  jealousy,  by 
our  livalship,  we  were  destined  sooner  or  later  to  excite.  He  saw 
that,  as  yet  in  our  political  iniancy,  to  contend  for  all  our  commer> 
dal  rights  would  cause  the  loss  of  every  commercial  advantage  ; 
and  that  early  demonstrations  of  hostility,  by  alarming  the  fears  of 
'Great  Britain,  might  give  rise  to  a  premature  contest,  and  terminate 
not  only  the  advantages  we  enjoyed  from  neutrality,  but  our  rights 
as  a  commercial  nation.  In  our  mibecile  state  he  saw  that  war  could 
ndther  punish  insult  nor  retaliate  injury  :  but  would  lead  to  a  de- 
privation of  that  access  to  the  ocean,  which  is  essential  to  our  wealth 
or  glory.  He  was  convinced  of  the  folly  of  that  boasted  war&re  of 
commercial  restrictions,  which  t>as  proposed  during  his  presidency 
by  Madison,  and  which,  when  since  tned  in  practice,  has  proved 
more  injurious  to  ourselves  than  to  our  enemies.  He  knew  that  as 
commercial  intercourse  could  never  have  arisen  without  mutual  ad- 
▼ant^e,  it  could  not  be  interrupted  without  reciprocal  injury. 

"  Every  friend  of  America,  who  contemplates  her  permanent  in- 
terest with  a  dispa^onate  eyi',  must  lament  that  in  opposition  to 
the  precepts  and  practice  of  this  illustrious  chief  we  should  have 
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bnbar^ed  in  that  premature  coatentioD,  which  ile  to  Studiously 
avoided:  but  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  foUy  and  passion 
in  which  it  has  arisen  are  the  iiueparabU  concomitants  of  popular 
goaenaaait.  Founded  on  the  nffraga  of  tie  mvllUtidt,  who  though 
konett  are  ignorant,  whose  impressions  are  excited  by  feeling,  not 
created  by  thought ;  and  least  of  all  by  the  peculiar  depth  of  reason- 
ing, or  elevation  of  view,  which  is  indispeusable  to  the  attainment  of 
piditical  truth.  In  such  governroenjts  we  often  heboid  the  passions 
which  give  rise  to  the  keenest  resentment,  but  rarely  find  the  wis* 
4ota  or  moderation,  whidi  is  requisite  for  the  discovery  or  pursuit  of 
the  only  means  which  can  lead  to  redress.  But  while  the  genuine 
patriot  deplores  these  evils,  resulting  from  an  excess  of  that  demo* 
cracy,  which  under  due  njodification  is  the  &c*^yaiaufiiA'oa  of  govern- 
ment )  it  is  not  the  less  his  duty  to  pursue  the  only  course,  which 
tends  towards  melioration,  or  cure.  And  since  Great  Britain  has 
by  popular  violence  f  on  our  part)  been  urged  into  a  state  of  hosti- 
hty  ;  and  as  there  is  little  probability  that  this  disposition  in  her,  or 
the  ANTiPATBT  of  the  Amkricam  populacs,  by  which  It  has  been 
esated,  will  pennit  us  to  hope  for  lasting  amitjr ;  we  have  little  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves  m  the  contemolatlon  of  that  greatness; 
which  IS  thus  brought  into  opposition  wiui  our  interests,  however 
uaelessly  or  prematurely."    (Brief  View,  p.  20.) 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  consolation  which  this  author  holds 
ont  to  his  couDtrymeo  for  all  these  evils.  Tnil^it  must  needs  b^ 
great  matter  of  joy  to  them,  that  although  rmned  they  must  be, 
yet  they  will  pensh  in  peace  and  quietness ;  that  their  prc^^sa 
to  amiihilation  will  be  smooth  and  easy,  and  undisturbed  by 
those  popular  ebullitions,  which  are  apt  to  attend  other  nations 
in  the  same  descending  career. 

"  Though  from  it*  entire  itihmttian  to  the  unJl  (f  the  people  our  ad- 
mtniitration  is  Umled  to  that  ihort-tighted  and  erroneous  policy,  mitcA 
it  pracrAed  by  an  ig»ortint,  though  vell-meamng  multitude ;  yet  there 
are  advantages  which  result  from  this  state  of  things.  We  are  rarely 
disturbed  by  tiot,  for  the  uiiheti^iht  people  being  gentrailycoiuidtred 
i^prtference  to  their  mifare,  they  have  rarely  the  slightest  incentive 
to  inch  extremes.  Had  not  the  general  government  been  supported 
by  the  popularity  thus  obtained,  it  could  never  have  enforced  the 
laiTB  of  the  union  against  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  of 
Gideon  Olmstead.  Supported  by  the  populace,  the  governor  would 
not  have  yielded, — and  could  not  have  been  subdued.  Possibly  we 
were  indebted  for  our  tranquillity  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  on 
many  others,  to  that  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  results  from  i(s  invariable  obedience  to  their  will ;  and 
to  the  seduloiMiparsait  of  the  system  which  is  niost  agreeable  to  their 
prtjndicM.  For  the  principles  of  true  poUcy  in  government  being 
M  recondite  as  those  of  any  other  science,  requiring  for  develop- 
ment all  the  subtilty  of  a  metiq)hysiciao,  they  can  only  be  displayed 
fo  thoae  who  have  leisure  to  study.    Hence  the  condact  of  nieit 
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wbo  ■■«  gAmmed  b^  these  princfpla  can  never  be  utiientMd,  «b4 
of  Coune  cannot  often  beapphntded  by  the  mats  efllie  peopte.  T» 
how  much  diHse  was  dte  great  and  g<»d  Washington  mibjected,  for 
"  "      -  "  -  •    ■       ■  ■  ■■  -  s  of  con 


tiiBt  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  irtlicb  ao  many  yean  o 
cial  prosperity  were  ensured  to  ns!  Had  the  cmpoRite  and  nyrfc 
popidar  poKcy  been  adopted,  aH  our  present  diffictuties  had  vteitl&eu 
us  fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  were  so  much  less  capsble  of  suppwt- 
ingthem.*  ( Brief  View,  p.  gs.) 

We  should  be  glad  t»  tee  the  leadii^  itonla  of  ifais  extract 
eograven  in  letters  of  pAA,  and  placed  over  the  roetnin  fr<mt 
which  our  own  democratic  leaders  hariiague  die  British  mu)^ 
tude.  "  Swrtai^ted  imd  erroneous  pdicy,"  forced  upon  eovem- 
meat  "  by  an  ^orant  drangti  wdl-tneaning  multitude ;  '-^Hfiot 
prevented,  by  "  the  leishes  of  the  people  being  gener^y  con- 
sidered in  preference  to  their  welfare ;" — coistitute  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  evils  of  democracy.  We  do  not  envy  the  fed- 
ings  or  the  powers  of  discriainetion  of  that  Eagliihiaan,  wh«, 
on  considering  the  passage,  does  not  exult,  that  he  eajoy«  m  Am 
wn  person  all  the  stibitaatial  advaHtagee  of  freedom,  witfioul 
the  risk  of  its  destnicboa,  which  be  tees  inearred  by  the  AHien> 
cans.  We  comot  appkwd  his  wisdom,  if  after  this  b«  is  li»- 
posed,  in  the  hope  of  curing  evtn  one  or  tieo  %nar^<st  taih,  *« 
thro,  winto  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  but  weil-memmig  rniiM' 
tude  poweia,  for  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  mM  fitted  aad 
which  they  can  only  wield  for  their  own  tud  their  cotwtry'a 
destnictioa.  Let  iiim  recolleet  that  the  precediHg  picture  »t 
American  misgovemment,  with  the  sources  from  which  it  sprihgi^ 
ii  reluctantly  drawn  from  a  Native,  who  lives  under  its  inflacBce, 
suffers  from  its  operation,  yet  still  professes  to  adnw*  the  p«- 
d|>les  tliat  have  gives  it  hirtk, 

B«t  the  discovery  of  tfae  trw!  caa«es  wbettcc  the  abwrd  ca** 
duct  of  AMerka  bnnrdi  «w  ooisotry  is  denved  woold  Im  bat 
aa  unaatislnctory  OA,  nhss  a  reOMidy  «lin  ntso  be  pointed  Out. 
We  are  disposed  to  sanpect  tfcM  the  fedenl  party  has  alreiuH 
begun  to  entertm  some  fikint  idea  of  the  measures  from  wfaid^ 
diis  retnedy  it  to  spring.  To  m  it  appears  perfectly  clear,  tbat 
if  the  canses  of  die  mischief  may  aO  be  resolved  mto  a  demo- 
cratic fbrm  of  government,  and  into  the  uncounteracted  «i^ 
deavoiin  which  have  succeeded  in  misleadii^  aad  comiBtiMj 
^  populace ;  the  remedy  vuut  be  found  sb  one  side  of  thu  nl- 
teraativa:-  either  the  fans  «f  govcintUMt  nwt  be  idtcred,  or 
the  opinioM  of  tbe  peopte  mast  ha<dinq^  Neither  of  tliMW. 
is  perbapa  a  vay  easy  tmk.  Bwt  as  the  Junericam  are  M«biMy 
Utachcd  to  tMr  eailttittitim,  w  ta«  <^nge  co^  evMentfy  IK 
MMk  wiAoat  vieteiA  tov/ggki,  Kfak^  for  a  titm  wtndd  pknlitb 
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tke  power  of  tbe  state ;— 4t  rcmuna,  tbkt  every  cscrtion  dnakl 
be  used,  ever;  nerve  atnuned,  to  diMenuiiate  duroughout  the 
DMM  of  tbe  people  real  knowledge  u  to  Uteir  true  political 
utuatioD. 

We  are  aware  of  tfae  difficulty  of  efecting  this  in  a  coiintiy, 
where  conununicationa  are  difficult,  where  the  proprietors  ar« 
thinly  scattered  over  the  soil,  and  where  there  is  scarcely  any 
neighbourhood,  (except  in  tbe  great  towns)  suffici^U^  populous 
to  keep  up  a  regular  intercourse  of  letters  and  periodical  papers 
with  die  metropolis.  We  who  behold  every  little  nook  and 
attua  of  our  iuand  pervaded  by 

■     '  ■"  The  heralds  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  natter'd  boot^  strapp'd  waists,  and  frozen  leclis, 
Mews  &0B1  all  nations  lumbering  at  their  backs," 

COWPSR. 

and  teeming 

**  With  daily  news  and  all  those  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  g^iing  streets, 

Crabbb. 
have  bat  a  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  transmission  among  a 
race  of  pe<^le,  whose  residences  are  sparingly  reared  throughout 
the  forest,  and  whose  laborioua  life  and  fuUy  employed  popula- 
tion leave  them  neidier  time  nor  means  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  political  and  literary  lusuries.  The  planters  perhaps 
come  twice  or  thrice  in  dlie  year  to  the  elections,  where  the 
French  faction  is  always  predominant.  Iliey  pick  up  what 
political  informatioa  is  thrown  in  their  way,  and  return  to  brood 
over  it  in  their  sequestered  farms,  till  the  revolution  of  time 
brings  round  a  repetition  of  the  same  visiL 

But,  (except  that  French  principles  have  now  got  possession,) 
tbe  two  parties  are  in  these  respects  on  a  par.  With  e^uaJ  zeal 
sad  activity,  each  might  produce  an  equal  effect.  'I^at,  which 
exhibits  a  superior  degree  of  those  qualities,  now  governs  the 
country ;  and  we  trust  that  the  opposite  party  will  leam  activity 
from  its  adversaries,  and  that  those  who  have  access  to  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  federal  party  will  spare  no  pei^ 
sonal  exertions  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  their  contents 
among  their  more  distant  countrymen.  We  have  now  before  us 
two  American  newspapers;  the  "Philadelphia  Political  and 
Conmiercial  REgister"  {u^faces  the  account  of  the  capture  and 
plundtu-  of  an  American  merchaHtmaa  by  a  French  privateer 
with  these  words : — "  Bonaparte's  privateers  Ime  the  Americans 
as  ardently  as  diMr  master." — It  also  observes,  that  be  is  aboist 
to  send  40,000  "pledges  of  his  love"  into  Sweden.  On  the  other 
side,the Maryland  Republican  states  its  opinion, "  that  in  relation 
to  Aiaerica  the  cmdutt  (^Bon^arte  htt  ^moPsN^iNOEN  voua, 
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and  MAMLY,  and  as  Kuch  merits  our  approbation."  Influenced 
by  the  above-mentioned  considerations,  we  have  received  widi 
lively  satisfaction  the  first  half  sheet  of  a  periodical  work,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  ^Valah  in  Philadel|^ia,  eatitled  "  The  American 
Review  of  Historyand  Politics*."  In  this  paper  he  very  happily 
exposes  the  treacherous  insincerity  of  Bonaparte's  late  "  decla- 
ration of  love"  to  America,  and  the  misriiievous  consequences 
which  the  democratic  party  are  endeavouring  to  draw  from  it 
We  doubt  not  that  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Walsh's  addresses  to 
bis  countrymen  he  will  inforo)  them,  that  neutral  rights  cannot 
exist  after  the  subversion  of  all  public  Itrw  and  all  political 
hfflanee.  He  will  repeat  to  them  that  Bonaparte  has  fifty  times 
declared  that  no  neutrals  shall  exist, — that  in  his  late  official 
manifesto  of  foreign  policy  he  has  thrown  off  the  mask,  and 
avowed  "the  law  of  nations  to  be  at  au  end, — the  balance  of 
power  to  be  only  a  pompous  illusion,"— ^nd  "  the  present  war 
to  be  a  contest  between  the  empire  of  the  sea  and  the  empire  of 
the  continent."  Mr.  Walsh  will  urge  his  countrymen  to  take  up 
die  gauntlet  upon  these  terms,  and  to  bind  it  round  their  wrists 
with  enduringthoi^s:— for  he  will  further  inform  them  thatthe 
same  manifesto  declares,  "  that  France  and  Napoleon  will  never 
change/'-^-and  "  that  this  new  order  of  things  is  to  govern 
THE  VNivERsE."  Consequently  England  and  America  mvst 
CHANGE  and  SUBMIT,  or  carry  on  with  France  a  bellum  inter- 
necinum. 

If  it  be  said,  tbat  the  Americans  have  all  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  already  before  them,  we  answer,  let  it  be  ui^ed  again 
and  again.  Many  who  know  the  truth  "  need  to  have  the 
convictions  of  their  understandings  converted  into  octree  princi- 
ples, into  convictions  of  the  heart."  "  Many  are  blinded  to  the 
true  character  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe  by  the  splendour  of 
his  victories,  and  repose  a  secret  hope  in  his  clemency."  "  'Piey 
ought  to  know  that  he  has  risen  to  power  in  a  revolution  that 
has  a  peculiar  influence  in  hardening  the  heart ;  that  his  charac- 
ter is  uniUumined  by  one  ray  of  beneficence ;  that  he  is  dark, 
vindictive,  and  unrelenting ;  that  he  cares  for  no  man's  love,  and 
asks  only  to  be  feared;  and  that  fear  and  horror  are  the  only 
sentiments  be  ought  to  inspire."  "  There  are  many  who  attach 
ideas  of  happiness  to  France,  because  they  hear  of  the  victories 
of  the  French  armies.  They  ought  to  know  that  France  is  drink~ 
ing,  even  to  the  dregs,  that  cup  of  sorrow  which  she  has  mingled 
for  other  nations.  She  is  most  degraded  in  her  moral  and  re- 
Ugious  condition,  and  wretchedly  inpoverished.     She  u  ground 
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with  oppressive  taxea,  her  youth  torn  from  their  families  to  fill 
up  the  constant  ravages  of  war  and  disease  Jo  her  armies;  her 
cities,  villages,  and  houses  thronged  with  spies  to  catch  and  re- 
port  the  munnura  of  disaffection." 

"  lliese  (says  Mr.  Channing)  are  truths  of  vhich  we  want  a 
mtiooa]  coDTiction  fastened  on  the  people; — and  a  steady  and  seoc, 
rous  purpose  to  resist  their  danger  by  every  means  which  Providence 
has  placed  within  their  power.  Let  me  intreat  all  who  are  interested 
hi  this  great  object,  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  public  senti' 
ment,  to  adhere  to  such  means  only  as  are  worthy  of  that  great  end  ; 
to  suppress  and  condemn  all  appeals  to  unworthy  passions,  all  mis- 
representadoD,  and  all  that  abuse  which  depraves  public  taste  and 
tentiment,  and  makes  a  man  of  a  pure  mind  ashamed  of  the  caiise 
which  he  feds  himself  bound  to  support.  Let  me  also  urge  you  U> 
check  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  malignity  and  revenge.  Curses^ 
denunciations,  and  angry  invectives,  are  not  the  language  of  that 
spirit  to  which  1  look  tor  the  safety  of  our  country.  We  ought  to 
know  that  the  malignant  passions  of  a  people  are  among  the  power- 
ful instruments  by  which  the  enemy  binds  them  to  his  yoke." 
(Sermon,  p.  15.} 

Such  are  the  eloquent  appeals  which  should  be  made  to  the 
American  public.  Upon  their  success  seems  to  depend  one 
great  chance,  (under  Providence,)  of  restoring  their  couutry  to  its 
true  line  of  policy.  Nor  do  we  think  tliat  any  tiling  but  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  can 
save  the  Federal  Union  ^om  dissolution. 

This  may  appear  a  strong  expression.  But  if,  instead  of  tak- 
ii^  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the^eneral  interests  of 
the  unioD,  each  particular  State,  and  the  ditl^rent  individuals  ia  ' 
each  State,  shall  persevere  in  acting  upon  a  narrow  prospect  of 
private  interest  and  ambition,  they  must  continue  to  afford,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done,  instruments  for  their  own  destmction  to 
the  hands  of  the  French  emissaries ;  who  will  not  fail  to  use  them 
M  as  to  produce  a  final  separation  among  the  States.  For  the 
system  directly  tends  to  bring  them  into  the  condition  of  rivalship 
with  eachother.  We  have  expressly  disclaimed  in  the  outset  of  this 
ardcie  all  intention  of  entering  minutely  into  the  separate  views 
snd  interests  of  the  different  independent  States.  We  shall 
therefore  merely  exemplify  the  above-mentioned  propositions  by 
a  reference  to  one  or  two  facts.  It  is  well  known  that  die 
flourishing  and  commercial  northern  States  are  strongly  attached 
to  an  English  connection;  that  the  southern  States,  (where 
slavery  stOl  exists  in  all  its  horrors,  and  which  consists  of 
planters  who  may  be  supposed  to  look  with  a  wistful  and  jealous 
eye  upon  our  West  LuUan  settlements,)  are  altogether  French. 
In  cue  of  the  deetnictioii  of  England,  diey  probably  consider 
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themselves  as  luuch  die  natural  heirs  of  her  colonial  greatness, 
as  our  Philadelphian  author  considers  his  countrymen  to  be  of 
her  maritime  power.  It  must  be  confessed  that  an  equal  d^ee 
oi  foresight  anA  judgment  distinguishes  both  speculations,  the 
middle  States  partake  of  the  opinions  of  both  parties,  in  propoi^ 
tions  bearing  some  degree  of  reference  to  their  respective  proti- 
niity  to  each.  The  western  States  beyond  the  AllejjhaDBy  mooD- 
tuns  are  also  divided  in  interest  and  affection  from  the  easten^ 
which  border  on  the  ocean. 

Now  the  American  writers  assert,  that  the  pJaoten  of  thf 
Booth,  who  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  risk  oS  immediate  detri- 
ncttt  as  dieir  northern  bredircn  from  a  war  with  EoglaBd,  da 
actually  keep  in  pay  emissaries  in  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
to  assist  the  French  in  corrupting  the  populace,  aad  in  keeping 
up  the  outcry  against  English  tyranny  and  oppression.  IVy 
are  moreover  ssud  to  do  Uiis  with  a  view  of  drawing  the  Union 
into  a  war  with  England,  in  the  shortsighted  hope  that  diey 
themselves  may  reap  some  profit  from  her  spoils.  Now  can  any 
thing  tend  so  directly  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  acts  like 
these?  Do  the  southern  planters  suppose,  that  the  northern  States 
will  submit  to  become  the  victims  of  their  private  views  f^that 
they  will  tamely  behold  their  commerce  and  prosperity  periak 
before  dieir  eyes,  when  they  m^ht  preserve  and  increase  both  (in 
case  of  a  war,)  by  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  and  forming  a 
defensive  alliance  with  England  ?  But  this  is  only  one  speci- 
men of  the  spirit  which  agitates  die  United  States.  Unless, 
therefore,  one  naif  of  them  are  prepared  to  submit  to  France,  and 
to  cariy  on  for  her  sake  a  war  widi  the  other  half,  let  diem  cease 
to  be  the  dupes  of  French  artifice,  and  act  upon  a  more  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Union. 

We  shall  conclude  this  already  too  much  protracted  di^ciW' 
uon,  by  a  reference  to  the  appe^  made  by  the  American  writers 
to  thur  countrymen,  on  the  state  of  dieir  morals  and  religion. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  receive  the  unanimous  tribute  of  ap- 
plause which  they  pay  to  the  moral  aaA  religious  state  of  England^ 
and  to  the  example  which  in  these  respects  she  holds  forth  to 
America.  Iliey  assert  that  die  evangelical  religion  prevalent  ip 
England  alfords  them  the  firmest  ground  of  their  conviction,  diat 
she  will  ultimately  triumph  in  this  tremendous  conflict.  Tip 
avoid  mistakes,  we  must  here  observe,  that  die  word  ev^ngettc^ 
is  not  used  as  a  nickna'^  in  America  as  it  too  often  is  in  Eng- 
land, lie  Americans  intend  nothing  more  by  the  observatioD, 
than  to  remark  the  conformity  of  the  doctruies  of  our  established 
duu'ch  with  the  truths  of  scripture,  and  the  general  conformity 
of  the  people's  lives  with  the  doctrines  of  the  diurch.    But  we 
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iirar  dHt  Aejr »  lil^  wemte  the  i«al  slate  of  our  p«opl«  u  t9 
nonU  and  reljgiotu  coschw^  and  Uwt  their  opiniow,  with  re> 
tyect  to  Francf^  are  w>r«  correct. 

"  I  aetd  not,"  nvp  Mr.  CtiannJaa,  **  recal  to  mj  readers  the 
Uaqdietniee  aBd  iimtietiesflf  the  aothon  of  tbe  French  leTolutwti; 
but  niierever  Iftsnca  power  exteode,  the  iaioe  effects  are  produce4i^ 
Did  I  thiojc,  my  friend,  that  only  political  eviU  were  to  be  dreaded : 
did  I  believe  that  the  duikUi  the  character,  the  Djorals,  the  religion, 
of  our  nation  would  remain  untouched;  did  I  see  in  French  domina- 
tion nothing  hut  the  logs  of  your  wealth,  your  luxuries,  your  splen- 
dour; could  I  hope  that  it  would  leave  unsullied  your  purity  of 
Ihith  and  manners,  I  would  be  silent.  But  religion  and  virtue,  at 
well  as  liberty  and  opulence,  wither  under  the  power  of  France. 
llie  F^rench  RerolBtian  was  founded  in  isfidehty,  impiety,  ^td 
atheisBQ.  This  is  the  spirit  of  b^  cbiefa,  of  her  most  distineuiahad 
flxn ;  md  this  spirit  she  still  breathes  wiierever  she  has  innuenca. 
It  is  the  moat  uiuiappy  efiect  of  French  domination^  that  it  degrades 
th«  human  character  to  the  lowest  point.  No  manly  virtues  srov 
Hader  this  bale^  and  malignant  star."  (Sermon,  p.  10.)  "Ihave 
beard  truly  affecting  accounts  of  the  depraved  state  of  France,  of  the 
general  iosensibility  to  God  which  pervades  the  nation,  of  the  setf- 
jrfuasi  and  licentiousaets  of  the  ridi,  of  the  fraud  and  off  ressjon  of 
nen  in  power,  aod  of  the  want  t£  mutual  confidence  among  dl 
tanks  of  people."    (Note  to  Scimoa,  p.  13.) 

The  fear  of  being  thought  prejudiced  shall  not  prevent  us 
irom  asserting,  that  upon  an  impartial  and  del%erale  review  of 
dte  Amehcao  publicationi,  the  eiffects  of  the  two  schools  of  poli- 
lica  tti  the  morals,  and  religiot^  on  the  miwls  and  conduct  of 
Hot  people  are  appaoent. 

Wlwr*  wiU  deaaocracy  and  Freads  predilectisms  (a  corabia»- 
lira  nam  bo  less  lietefogeneous  in  dieory  than  true  in  fiact,)  pra- 
Tail;— THBKE  wiH  be  found  treacbenr>  coaraeneM,  Msehood, 
and  a  total  dereliction  of  aH  moral  and  reli^ous  piinciple. 
Wbeie  the  old  Federal  polidcs,  or  an  attachment  to  a  close  alli- 
ance with  England  prevail- — these  are  generally  to  be  found 
die  friends  of  order,  civilization,  and  religion  j^the  depositaries 
af  ^  taste,  leantiiig,  virtue,  and  genius  of  thetr  country; — the 
■alt,  which  vskAtx  Providence,  by  insinuating  tts€^  ii^  aH  the 
pores  and  ramifications  of  sooety,  may  yet  preser««  it  from  eegt- 
npti<m.  Pahapfl  these  distiacOoiw  msgr  appew  illiberal  and 
imdiaritable  to  some  of  our  readers.  Sat  we  iattieat  theaa  to 
rdbo^  that  *rf  aae  not  draiwB  between  peraow  ftoittm^  to 
ttfn-tbfliiactato  soaae  cvntneii  Muidaid  of  nordb  *mI  tc1^;k«« 
amt  ilia  n'nii  in  tnAiag  pfibls  of  (fiaciqiluie  or  doclnne,  bitf  b«- 
tawM  one  s*t  «£  men  paofoMag  to  bind  themadlTes  in  thor 
conduct  to  oAen  b;  A*  laws  of  the  Christiaa  scriptmes,  and 
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another  apt  which  glories  ID  being  emancipated  frbmall  M(th  l^ 
Btraints,  but  which  hu  pot  substituted  any  efficieDt  priaciple  i« 
their  room.  If,  therefore,  we  believe  that  some  standard  of 
juorsls,  and  some  sanctions  of  religion,  are  necessary  to  the:  wel- 
fare of  society, — if  we  see  that  the  want  of  them  is  plunging  vte 
misery  and  destruction  a  great  mass  of  papulation  connected  witk 
lis  by  the  interesting  ties  of  brotherhood;  surely  any  endeavoni 
to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  in  the  hopes  of  securinf  th* 
one,  ancf  reforming  the  other,  exhibits  the  very  reverse  of  an 
Illiberal  and  uncharitable  spirit.  We  confess  that  we  aie  not 
ashamed  to  be  wanting  in  that  liberality,  which  greets  w  ith  equal 
approbation  the  moral  man  and  the  Ubertiife,  the  religious  man 
and  the  atheist :— such  is  not  the  liberaliiy  nor  the  generous  spirit 
.which  will  raise  a  country  to  glory,  or  save  it  when  in  jeopari^. 
Id  truth,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  in  us  to  judge  from  the  cri- 
terion just  set  uj),  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  lamentable  de- 
ficiency of  true  religion  in  the  United  States;  and  the  following 
animated  address,  with  which  we  close  our  extracts,  is  by  n4 
means  superfluous. 

-  "  But  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  exalting  the  views,  purposes, 
■and  diaracler  of  our  nation,  let  me  entreat  you  who  are  lovers  of 
your  country  to  labour  with  alt  your  power  to  dippusb  the  paith 
AUD  PRACTICE  o¥  THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST,  The  prevalaiice  of  true 
Christiaui^  is  the  best  defence  of  a  nation,  especially  at  this  tolema 
and  eventful  period.  It  will  secure  to  as  the  blessing  of  Almightjr 
God:  and  it  will  operate  more  powerfully  than  any  other  cause  in 
making  us  recoil  from  the  embrace  of  France.  No  greater  repfigndnce 
can  be  conceived,  than  what  subsists  between  the  mild,  humane, 
peaceflil,  righteous,  and  devout  spirit  of  the-  gospel,  and  the  impious, 
a^iring,  and  rtqutcious  spirit  of  this  new  nation.  ChristiaDity  will 
indeed  exclude  irom  ourlireaets  all  feelings  of  ill.'wUl,  malice  and  r^ 
Tenge  towards  France  and  her  sovereign;  for  these  are  feelings  which 
it  never  tolerates.  But  it  will  inspire  an  holy  abhorrence  of  her 
spirit,  and  designs,  and  make  us  shudder  at  the  thought  of  sinking 
under  her  power,  or  aiding  her  success."    (Sermon,  p,  l6.) 

These  are  truly  noble  sentiments ;  and  if  a  stru(^le  shouM  take 
place  for  independence  upon  American  soil,  (wluch  God  avert,) 
the  men  who  nold  these  sentiments  will  be  found  the  bravest 
paUiotsin  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  sternest  defenders  of.  their 
native  soil  from  injury  and  oppression;  ^  - 

We  have  now  givenfrom  toe  writmgs^her  awn  Natiofa,  (anri 
We  beg.  onr  readers  to  bear  that  fact  in  nuod,)  as. impartial  na  ac- 
count as  we  could  frame  of  the  religious,  morale  and  poUticaJ 
atate  of  America,  as  far  as  they  influence  her  preaeat  pttl>Ue 
ctmditct,  .    .- 


.,,„GtxH;lc 


If  Alt  prian^fS'Wbioh  W9  have  a  consequMce  ventttrod  to 
fecoDuneiKl  were  goncraUy  spiead  nmoag  the  people,  and  tlw 
Gfillia  imaoa  which  now  ttara  and  agitates  their  entrails  dnven 
wta  the  sea,  thMi  a^t  wc  reeJljrhope  toBeetbeAmericaDmiiid 
<Mce  man  open  to  the  dictates  af  reasoa  and  discretion.  An 
•UisDOc^  confernag  reciprocal  bene&ta,  might  be  cemented  by 
afitctioD  foetweea  the  parent  state  and  A«  o&priu  >i4urh  inucd 
iron  its  stock.  Hie  world  might  contewpbte  with  pleasure  and 
Kuewed  hope  a  conoectioa  founded  on  the  justeat  views  of 
foiicy,  aad  fortified  by  the  best  priacqiies  of  human  nature. 

Hie  parent  and  die  child,  nuted  in  dte  sttictest  bonds  ttf 
fricadahip^  might  step  forward  band  in  honA  to  the  front  of  dw 
battle;^ — ^^t  oppose  their  oaken  bucklers  to  the  further  iiK 
roads  of  vice,  folly,  cruelty,  and  ageism.  They  m^U  at  the 
worst  confine  those  detested  monsters  to  the  devoted  Aores  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  waft  the  bright  remains  of  wisdom, 
virtue,  r^igion,  cmd  humanity,  to  regiims  of  happier  promise. 
Here  taiy  they  efiectually  operate  upon  tmnds  yet  untainted 
mth  the  effenunate  vices  of  Europe!  May  tbey  gain  strength  by 
Ac  progress  of  society,  and  raise  up  a  nomunent  to  the  Uod  of 
ChnsUanity,  that  will  endure  m  lull  vigour  to  dtstaot  ages ;— 'tv 
ages  protracted  long  beyond  die  period,  when  tfae  jjiit  judgmrats 
of  that  God  sh^  have  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
blotted  from  the  page  of  history,  all  traces  of  the  monstrous  de- 
formity of  those  instruments,  which  have  been  employed  amon^ 
tu  in  these  latter  times  to  esecute  uis  iMiCBUTABtEPuaFOSEsl 


Aht.VI.  1.  Ltiter  to  tie  MoitNoble  the  Marquit  of  Hertford,  on. 
Fioriu  Gran ;  cpntainina  the  necetsary  Directiomfor  its  Cul- 
tme,  the  Periods  aitd  i£>dei  oflmmtg  it  down,  and  taxnng  itf 
props,  Ssc  By  William  Rkbardsoo,  D.D.  Loudoo,  1810^ 
Halchard. 

t.  A  %'rtatim  on  Fiorm  Gran,  with  a  ghort  Deieription  of  itt 
Nature  and  Prcywrfia,  ^e.  By  John  Fariih.  Dundriet,   1810. 


S;  Baa^  oH  Ftorin  Grasi,  shewing  the  Ciraimttanca  under 
i^UcA  it  may  befound  in  all  Parts  of  England,  its  extraordi- 
ttary  Properties,  and  great  UHUty  to  the  practical  Farmer.  Sf 
Wiltiaan  Itichardsoa,  0.D.  Loodon.  1810.    Phillips. 

Ts^Bsi  Pan^iblet*  cootam  the  result  erf  tone  ingeniow  ob- 
ftnnlioQa,  and  experiveiits,  mde  by  Pr.  BkhwdHo,  of  Gkax 
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fecle  near  the  Giant's  Causeway  inlrdand,  od  a  very  odereatii^ 
department  of  Natural  History  and  AgricultuFe.  r 

Tb'u  learned  gentleman  .is  well  known  for  the  extent  of  Ins 
Gedc^cal  Inquiries,  and  the  varietif  of  hit  optiuoiu,  coacemng 
dte  oi^;inal  formation  (rf  the  great  wonder  of  Nature  near  which 
he  resides.  Satiated  by  the  number,  or  wearigd  by  the  perplex- 
i^  of  these  specuUtioos,  he  has  fortunately  for  the  Public 
turned  his  attention  of  late  to  more  practical  objects  of -reanrdi. 
In  the  pursuit  of  these,  be  appears  to  us  to  have  clicilad  tromoae 
of  the  most  Mmple  productioiM  of. Nature:  properties  asimpoiten^ 
a«  they  are  sii^ar  and  uneiqpected ;  and  which, :  we  think,  must 
even  have  astonished  the  shades  of  those  men  of  mighty  stature, 
who  er»t  kept  watch  over  tbeirflocks,  on  the  same  verduit  euramjis, 
which  are  now  said  to  be  covered  by  a  vegetable  of  growth 
equally  gigntdc.  i 

.  It  ia  true,  we  anticipate  the  sneers  that  will  play  round  the  lips 
of  an  old  practical  Farmer,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  discovery, 
of  which  we  express  ouneUes  in  these  terms,  is  no  [ess  than  a 
scheme,  xt  on  joot  in  Ireland,  for  making  hay  at  Chiiistinu : 
aad  this,,  thoiwh  the  weadier  may  be  condderably  marked  by 
snow  or  rain.  Nor  shall  we  be  at  all  surprised,  if  our  mom  ele- 
vated Readers, 

'*  Intent  on  freighted  wealth,  or  proud  to  rear 
"  Tiie  fleece  It>erian,  or  the  pamper'd  steer," 
AouM  be  tempted  at  first  s^t,  to  class  this  Irish  phenomenon 
with  those  celebrated  discoveries  concerning  sunbeams  and  cucom- 
bers,  made  by  the  ingenious  philosophers  of  lapula ;  or  with 
their  more  practical  device  of  ploughing  the  ground  by  the  rooting 
of  bc^'  snouts  after  buried  aconu,  to  save  the  charges  of  imple- 
moits,  cattle,' atid  labour.  But  we  humbly  entreat  dieir  candour 
and  forbearance,  until  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  dieni, 
from  the  abovemeudoned  works,  as  plain  and  perspicuous  a  state- 
ment as-  we  caa,  of  the  hcts  and  circumstances,  whidi  have  ex- 
torted from  our  impartial  judgment  the  opinion  just  wvowed.    ' 

As  the  subject  is  one  of  fHactical  importance,  and  die  f«ally 
useful  information  is  scattered  anudgt  much  repetition  throi^iout 
die  three  pamphlets,  we  shall  endeavour  to  condense  the  infbnna- 
tioa  contained  in  them ;  and  shall  bring  the  widiora'  facts  and 
views  before  the  public,  by  makii^  our  own  arrangemait  umier 
distinct  heads,  briefly  illustrating  each  with  proofs  and  extracts 
from'  the  works  themselves.  llie  extracts  will  be  priju-ipailj 
drawn  from  the  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  ;  not  only  b»- 
cause  it  is  die  latest  publication,  and  is  intended  as  an  epitome  oi 
^I  former  woiiu  oo  Ibe  subject ;  bat  also 'because  it  is  not  pab 
idled,  (dioi^  pnnted  for  private  distribution  at  the  expeoce  6 
he  noble  Marquis,)  and  tliemf<H«  is  not  generally  aocessihle; 
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J IV  fiflknnHB  dninOB  Kiems  the  most  ^[iUe : 
-    1.  The  Hittoej  aMl  Deacrqidon  of  die  Fiorin  Gran. 
S.  Itf  inefal  Propertiei,  and  the  Mode  of  Cahivition. 
S.  Hie  Adrantagea  to  be  derived  from  it 
4.  The  dotibto  and  ot^eeboni  irtiich  have  been  entertauml 


_  1.  Dr.  R.  states  "  diat  his  discovery  of  the  inatimabfe  quaS- 
tUa  ot  Ae  Rorin  gran  can  scarcely  be  called  accidental."  He 
had  long  conndered  the  gran  department  as  fittle  understood  by 
fimners,  and  was  anxious,  by  bis  own  experiments  and  example, 
«  ta  bnng  this  branch, of  Agriculture  witluD,thc  pde  of  uwtg." 
The  results  of  his  experimeati  be  laid  b^bre  Ae  Irish  Acideaiy, 
who  publi^ied  them  in  their  transactiona,  under  the  tide  of 
f  MewuMTt  on  ihe.Uirful  Grauet."  "  But  Fiorin  (says  Dr.  R.) 
reinained,  more  extensive  in  its  uses,  and  more  divereified  in  its 
pn^wrties,  than  ajl  the  rest  of  the  gramina  taken  tt^ether."  Ilia 
grass  he  had  often  beard  menti(H)ed  under  its  own  tiame  Agroslis 
Stoloflifera,  and  that  of  joint-grass;  and  it  was  always  qtoken 
of  in  Ireland  veiy  fevourably ;  but  no  one  had  ever  attempted-to 
cultiv^e.  a  distiw3  crop  of  it,  or  to  iostititte  any  experiments  re- 
lating  to  it.  On  the  contrary,,  we  believe,  drat  the  hnaen  both 
in  .England  and  Ireland,  have  been  siily  enou^  to  use  all  possible 
endeavours,  for  these  last  five,  hundred  years,  estirely  to  extinMite 
diis  .grass  from  their  landj-^but,  (as  Dr.R.  wil)  perhaps  think 
by.  the  kindness  of  Providence,)  endrely  vritfaout  success. 

.  The  difference,  which  the  learned  Doctor  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  nature  of  this  and  all  other  grasses,  is  so  important  to 
the  due  comi»«bensiQp,  if  not  to  f^  belief  of  the  fiicts  fomded 
upon  it,  and  is  so  fiilly  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
^jMer  to  Lord  Elertfbrd,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  inserting 
It  at  aOme  length. 

"Florin  is  the  enw  wfaich  botaniits  have  diitinguiihed  by  the 
name  of  Agrostis  Sfdonifera :  tome,  it  is  true,  deny  their  identi^; 
but  it  is  only  tbose,  who  having  overlooked  or  condemned  this 
AgnMtis  as  uadesi,  are  ashamed  to  retract ;  and  defend  dienuehea 
by  aNCrting  Fiorin,  and  Agrostii  Stolonifera,  to  be  different  graiaea. 
"  The  pure  (or  culmiferoui)  gramina,  are  those  which  we  gc- 
aera^cvUivate. 

"There  is  another  description  of  grasKs,  calkd  by  n)tanists 
itotottifeTmu,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  third  sort  of  produce  in  ad« 
ditioii  to  tbe  seeds  and  nalks.  This  tribe  at  their  respective  periods, 
aah  long  strings  or  runners,  called  stolones,  which,  creeping 
along  the  ground,  when  unsupported  take  root  at  their  joints,  thus 


fooning  new  plants.     The  ttolones  of  the  Fiorin  are  ve^  niunerona 
and  attain  a  great  length  ;  Wray  telli  ui  twenty-four  feet  ■*  hut  I 

■  Caaidctt  in  U*  Biitaiiiwi  neDlloa*  tbe  gnus  of  tbc  OrdMira  nsMaw, 
»  1  _,wliicli 
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must  coiifeu  mine  luifc  rfti«lf  jtastedten.  In  fltese  stcAonMttw 
whole  value  of  the  Fiotia  snip  couuti;  it  i»  tkertftrt  (u  io  tbe 
former  cax)  the  period  of  their  gteatnt  perftetioR  Ira  Huat  lo«k  to 
for  the  time  of  levering. 

"  Here  we  are  not^as  with  other  graMWiJimitad  to  a  certais'  pHat, 
in  the  approach  to  which  they  improve,  and  when  they  paaa  it.  ftl 
off;  the  tptaiity  t^  the  atolones  is  at  all  periods  equal ;  we  have  ta 
look  to  quantiti/  alone ;  and  that  depends  upon  the  leu|;thoftht 
strings  composing  the  crop.  From  this  comparative  view  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  stoloniferous  and  culmiferous  tribes  of  grasses ; 
it  ii  plain  that  no  reasoning  frotr  lanslogy  will  apply  ftoiA  one  lo 
the  oUler,  eithet  in  their  cahiration  or  in  die  management  <£ 
thetr  erops ;  Ibr  no  Ulteness  whataoem-  eiiats  between  them."  (pp. 
11,19.    Lattar  to  Loid  H.) 

Doctor  R.  tbcD  proceeds  to  itate,  that  die  stotOnAs  codtmae 
vegetating  till  Christmas ;  wlodi  is  conseqaehdy  the  timd  at  vrliich 
die  crop  of  grass  is  in  the  greatest  quantity ;  dt&t  ther  contuiiie 
perfectly  somid,  fred),  and  sWeet,  if  left  uncut  on  the  ground 
nroiq^  the  irfiole  Vint^,  Unlike  die  common  grasses,  whid^ 
when'  cut  for  hay,  require  that  their  aqueous  juices  diould  be 
evaporated  in  order  to  prevent  Icnnentation ;  "  Tlie  saccharine 
juices  of  the  Fiorin  ate  less  volatile,  and  their  cohesioD  preserved 
by  rte  principle  of  life  pervading  for  months  every  iodi  of  d» 
striBg,"  \(4ieaer  mb  crop  be  left  cut  on  the  ground,  or  gaAered 
ibto  stMks.  So  diat  mt  stolooes,  flioUgh  apparentiy  diy  fot 
months,  will  imtoediatelV  vegetate  if  cut  b  small  pieces,  or  pUced 
«bole  in  Ae  earA.  TTk*  quantity  of  produce  from  a  field  of 
Florin  in  ftiU  vigour,  is  eoormoiis,  (^  we  shall  see  under  a  fntuti 
head,)  at  least  ttince  that  of  ad  average  crop  of  other  gnuses. 
litis  ^irt  bf  die  atcount  is  slroi^y  corroborated  by  thfe  dfedcritt^ 
tion  itf -tBe  Opcfaeston  meadbw*  ^veo  in  die  transaCtifAs  Of  Ae 
Bath  Agricultural  Society.  In  diis  meadow,  by  what  was  anp- 
poied  to  be  some  singular  chance,  Fntm  aeeaa  for  many  yean 
past  to  have  obtained  spontaneously,  ^elusive  posseaiiMl  of  dn 

We  are  obliged  h>  Xh.  R.  for  some  curious  fhcts,  UlustratSve  df 
the  nature  of  this  grass,  drawn  from  its  easy  endurance  of  prira- 
tioQs  fatal  to  other  grasses.  Iliese  facts  also  lead  to  the  practical 
puipose  of  ascertaining  the  spots  where  Fiorin  is  generalljr  to  be 
foun^  growing  spontaneously. 

Tie  first  of  these  privations  is  that  oS  sHfficieiit  s(^  for  the 
roots,  ". which  leads  us  to  the  paved  or  gravelled  Ii%h  ro«d«,  'diM 


wUeh  Kr««,  ai  he  ssyL  to  the  lenatb  of  ti  feet:  be  calti  the  gnui,  trailiag  do^ 
grsM,  BtdaucrttibatliogiwereiM  witliit.    It  ii,  in het,  pate  Ftaria. 
*  ThliiiMMlowbiiiWinriiin,  andis  AeproiwrtyofLocditivai. 
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Iqf  jsesM  of  Mw  ouia  oaaae  to  be  lucd.  We  find  on  ^h^M,  tet> 
widntandii^  the  scanty  covering,  tb«  tlw  Fiona  baa  idwayi  tifcai 
poaseasioa ;  and  wben  such  roacb  become  green,  (as  they  iDvariably 
do  wben  do  loiter  travelled  upon)  Fioiin  is  the  exclusive,  or 
■t  least  tbe  predominant  grass.  The  sides,  even,  of  all  our 
flonuBon  KMub  lAound  with  it,  vhm  the  gravel  extends  b^ood 
die  part  travailed  on  and  beaten :  in  diis  shallow,  hungry,  but  uiu 
dirturbed  stripe,  it  soon  establitbes  kaelf." 

Ad  observation  of  a  similar  nature  was  made  by  Mr.  Price 
(see  BaA  Agricultural  Society  Rejwrt,  vol.  viii.  p.41)  on  the  grass 
of  the  Orcheston  meadow.  It  scarcely  penetrates  an  inch  below 
tfie  surface,  and  the  root  takes  such  sli^t  hold  of  die  ground,  that 
a  great  le^tfa  amy  be  sev»ed  from  k  anerely  by  taking  bt^  of' 
Ae  panicle  or  top  of  tbe  culm.  Upon  examining  the  aoil  in 
tarioas  parts  of  die  field,  Mr.Price^found  that  the  grass  was  most 
tuxnriant,  t.  e.  there  was  a  more  exclusive  growth  of  Fiorin, 
i«faere  the  soil  wa«  most  thaltotB.  In  all  parts,  flints  are  found 
irillmi  a  very  ^w  inches  of  the  surface,  aod  prevent  odier  grtoses 
from  dniving;  but  in  the  most  flourishing  part,  Aere  was  scarcely 
more  than  an  inch  and  half  of  earth  above  a  compact  bed  of  flints. 
Thtae  facts,  combined  with  Dr.  Richardson's  observations,  seem 
to  account  very  satisfltctorily  for  die  mode  in  wUch  die  Orchel- 
tm  metdow  has  be«i  qpmtaneonsly  covered  with  a  growdi  of 
FSorin. 

Ibe  aecood  privation  is  diat  of  die  sun's  rays.  "  This  leads  us 
to  die  north  side  of  all  walls,  where  tbe  green  sod  comes  dose  up 
to  its  foot  Here  Fiorih  ia  uniformly  found,  sbevring  iteelf  more 
nd  more  as  we  a|q»roadi  die  wall,  and  at  tbe  contact  of  tbe  aod 
and  wall  it  is  nearly  (be  only  grass."  Tbe  nordt  side  of  •  dtui^ 
comes  of  coarse  under  this  description.  Mr.  Dickenson,  mem- 
ber for  Somersetshire,  found  Konn  roots  under  the  nwtfa  wall  oS 
Us  parish  diurch,  and  inclosed  them  to  Dr.  Richardson. 

We  beg  leave  to  sv^est  here  for  die  wordiy  Doctors  e<Niuder> 
ation,  vbedier  die  capedous  cellan  of  Ireland,  which  have  be- 
come vacant  mice  die  umoo,  by  the  great  iocreaae  of  absentees, 
aiay  not  be  converted  into  profitable  meadow !  lie  FiorlD 
wmdd  certaiidy  be  secured  hen  from  all  inlaftreoce  of  the  sun^s 
r^s^  and  tbe  paeed  mrface  would  be  pecoliarly  favourable  to  ^ 
vegetation. 

Ytam,  being  of  an  offipAJdioitt  nabire,  i»  generally  found 
it  aQ  ntoadcms  exposed  to  the  altenntionfl  of  vret  and  drought. 
The  bottoms  of  ditchea,  vet  in  winto-  and  di;  in  sunmer ;  vribter 
df^ns,  and  eveotlie  irrigator's  Ultle  oonduits,  are  often  observed  to 
abound  with  it. 

We  ahid  alale  but  one-odier  foot,  fa  whidi  dds  cnrions  pm 
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-differs  from  all  other  vegetable  productimn  of  the  wme  tad  aimiiir 
genera.     Mr.  Fariih  Btales  dmt  - 

"  It  comes  into  ear  uid  produce*  paaides  bearing  »eed,  wliidi 
come  to  maturity  before  the  winter;  and  the  slctider  stab  wfaidi 
sapporu  the  panicle  from  the  Btem  appear*  white  and  dead,  totlM 
vegetation  with  respect  to  these  is  at  on  end.  NererthelcH  the  Mm 
itaelf,  with  the  tbtioiu  brancbet  or  tfolonci.  depending  tbereco, 
continues  to  adf  ance,  increasing  ccniidenbly  in  length  from  kmki^ 
'  to  month,  and  adding  onconunoaly  to  the  quantity  of  the  cn^. 
This  quality  we  reckon  peculiar  to  the  Fiorin,  as  we  Icnow  of  j» 
other  vegetable  that  ever  increascn  in  lei^th  ai^r  tlte  seed  is  lipc." 
.    {Treatise,  p.  3?.) 

Such  is  tlie  natund  hirtory  and  descriptioa  of  the  Ftorin  pan; 
the  main  differeoce  betwoen  which  and  all  other  grasseSr  enaendj 
resides  in  its  active  prmcipie  of  life,  not  to  be  subdued  by  ibote 
lawsand  (tperatioos  of  nature,  which  usually  set  bounds  to  the  et- 
istsQce  and  increase  of  other  vegetables;  and  under  all  die  -oi- 
ciunstances,  we  are  (Hily  surprised  that  the  face  of  these  Islaodi 
hu  not  beoi  long  ago  one  wide  wtute  of  Fiorin.  We  proceed 
£.  To  its  uie£l  Properties  aod  Mode  of  Culture. 
It  is  stated  upon  "  irrenttibU  evidence,"  that  Fiona  is  mtne 
gratefiil  to  cattle  of  all  descriptions,  (particularly  to  thoae  (^aif 
mUk,)  in  ei>ery  stage  of  its  growth,  than  any  oth^  grass ;  that  al- 
tboi^  it  was  first  known  to  thrive  lujuiriaotly  in  must  aituatioas 
only,  yet  the  uncommon  duration  and  severity  of  our  late  droo^l 
(1800)  "  disclosed  a  new  and  unexpected  quality  of  this  strange 
plaot;  viz.  that  however  dry  the  soil  may  become,  its  verdure  and 
Iiuunance  remaiiwd  uaimpaired."  This  proper^  was  first  ob- 
served m  ^igbwl,  in  the  Fiorin  tnmsmitted  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  which  bis  lordship  is  cultivating  with  so  much .  succesi. 
Tlie  same  observation  has  also  been  made  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  we  still  retain  some  doubts  upon 
tlua  part  of  the  subject ;  and  are  persuaded  that  a  dry  light  si^ 
<^CBrs  a  nuich  more  uncertain  promise  of  success,  uk!  a  more 
precarious  prodt,  than  moist  and  springy  situMkna,  such  as  die 
bogs  of  IreUod  aqd  Scoihmd,  the  Orcbeston  meadow,  &c  <Bcc 
.With  ratpect  to  Ibeee  last  spots  Doctor  R.'$  evtdence  is  certain- 
h  strong,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  "  he  does  not  dread 
Afreitreme  of  mbmernon  in  water  at  at^  time,  be  the  crop 
■taadhig  iV  cut.  Sufficient  opportunities  for  mowing  and  cany> 
iog  off.  are  all  that  he  requires."  So  true  is  tiiis,  that  on  Nov. 
.16,  be  stacked  part  of  bis  cropin  a  pond  for  thirteeitda^,  plac- 
ing it  afierwarda  in  separate  cocks  among  the  rest.  Tbe  whole 
vas  theu  made  ioto  iuf,  and  '*  aU  dtriiacfiott  betwem  the  tw 
Aoyt  wai  lott." 
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last  nece  o 

ninds  from  a  regret  and  an  uneasiness,  wider  frhich  they 
bad  long  labowed.  Considering  the  alarmifig  accounts  which 
we  hare  frequmtly  read  of  the  rapid  increase  of  poputation  in 
Eiwhind,'  am  the  small  quantih/  of  land  now  remaining  for  the 
formr  production  of  food ;  we 'have  always  wished  to  look  to  die 
lurpliu  produce  of  Ireland  as  a  resource  for  making  up  &e  defi-' 
deacy.  But  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sister  Kti^om  appear 
by  no  means  leas  prolific  than  oiuwlves,  and  therefore  likely  soon 
to  be  ID  (be  same  predicament, '  we  coidd  not  help  viewing 
wMi  infinite  regret  the  great  expanse  of  Lake  and  River  hither- 
to unproductive,  -  which  the  map  of  Ireland  exhibits.  But  the 
last  mentiDned  discovery  of  Doctor  R,'s  -  converts  this  cause  of 
■Mosinesa  into  matter  of  joy  and  exultation.  For  it  plainly  iiidi- 
catM  that  these  extensive. surfaces  of  water  may  now  be  converted, 
(as  ao'  Iridunan  nugfat  say,)  into  the  most  productive  land  in  f  Ae 
tottntiy.  It  «  oiSy  oeceesary  to  plant  me  beds  of  them  with 
Korin  strings,  and  to  procure,  (as  Doctor  R.  may  easily  do  on  the 
Ui^.Aorea  of  Ckmfecle,)  a  few  Mermen  to  act  as  subaqueous 
haymakers;  and  the  thing  is  done.'  Or  if  by  any  chance  there 
showld  be  found  a  deficiency  of  these  labourers,  and  it  be  tfaOD^ 
more  -adnsAle  to  consume  the  crop  by  gra^i^,  the  Irish  go- 
Temnaent  need  only  to  send  a  special  missiim  to  Egypt,  in  search 
of  die  best  race  of  Hij^M^mtamoa,  viz ;  that  which  lays  on  the  fat 
meet  rapidly  on  the  loins  and  flanks;  and  we  have  tittle  doubt  that 
by  a  judicious  cross  with  the  Irish  Bull,  a  breed  may  be  procur- 
ed, .that  will  quietly  graze  at  the  bottom  of  the  kkes,  and  afibrd 
ezeelleot  beef  and  butter  for  thest^pty  of  the  Navy,  and  the 


it  follows  Irom  what  has  been  stated,  not  only,  that  the  most  eli- 
gible time  for  cutting  and  makir^  this  grass  into  hay  u  about  Chrisi- 
mOs,  but  that  it  is  perfecdy  feasible  so  to  cut  and  make'  it,  not- 
wiAatandit^  the  weather  which  usuaUy  occurs  at  that  period.  It 
is  Hao  evident,  that  if  green  food  for  cattle,  particularly  those  in 
milk,  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  ftrmer  throughout  the  whole 
iwinter,  the  grass  will  retain  all  its  perfection  and  nourisbmoit, 
md.may  be  cut  in  small  quantities  as  wanted.  Mor  is  it  by  any 
mcam  neceasaiy  that  Fiorin  should  be  eaten  Ae  day  it  is  cut. 
He  Doctor,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  petmitted  his 
to  remain  on  the  ground  some  days,  and  found  it  not  deteriorated. 
"  llie  juices  are  not  volatile,  nor  is  the  sward  disposed  to  fer- 
ment and  heat"  The  produce  is  enormous  in  quanti^.  "  The 
■R^t  bmourable  Isaac  Corry  attended,  and  saw  die  crop  from 
the  water  meadows  at  Clonfecle  faiily  weighed,  amounting  to 
tigiit  t»m  fibe  cwt.  and  half,  and  twenty  four  pounds  the  Bn^ 
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^ihaere}  mi  t|ut  Mr.  Con^  coeBmu  under  bis  OWB  kmi^ 
TW  Orcbutoa  OMdow  cosfaun*  two  aom  wkI  i*  hslf,  and  11 
aowed  twice.  Twelve  loack  ia  the  aven^  of  &t  £iirt  crap^ 
BU  of  die  seoHid;  wbidi  about  talliee  widi  the  abov»«i«atiiamd 
produce,  suppoging  tbt  die  whole  crop  were  permitte(t  to  Mapd  IJB 
winter,  and  to  be  cut  together  accordo^  to  Dr.  Bkbardm** 


The  tithe  of  this  oteadow  pf  Sk  acres,  has  bece  iconpoHiided 
br  at  ntOB  pounds  slerhDg  \  We  brieve  the  FarBbsm  bap  growili 
(of  a  s^ea  cultivation)  do  not  pay  more  than  thrae  guineaf  an 
afice  for  tithe.  These  results  are  all  so  eitraordmary,  and  tad 
to  purposes  of  such  high  utility,  that  we  feel  it  wouU  be  dung 
iqjustice  to  the  subject,  did  we  not  wluge  a  littJe  nora  aa  d« 
facts  which  are  supposed  to  astabli^  diem :  for  this  purpaaa  «t 
aalyoin  the  fcdlowiog  extracts,  chiefly  from  die  letter  t»  lofd 
H«tford. 

*'  I  made  my  notice*  publicj  not  only  in  ItcUdcI,  but  annouaeed  in 
the  Gsntleoian'*  Hagazine.  London,  and  in  the  Farmer's  Maga- 
sine,  Edinburgh,  that  I  sh«uld  mow  on  the  first  and  fiftccath  td 
erery  sMHitb,  nom  Octobes  to  March  ;  and  that  during  that  Hhola 
time  I  ibould  bare  hay  exposed  to  the  weather,  in  the  opeaation  of 
making.  I  performed  my  promise  punctually,  in  the  riew.  of  eveir 
amateur  who  thougbt  fit  to  call,  as  many  did.  On  December  li, 
ibe  snow  was  five  inches  deep  on  the  ground ;  yet  I  proceeded 
and  was  little  molested  by  it,  a  toss  with  a  fork  at  once  shaking  off 
the  snow  from  the  sward.  January  14,  a  ffentlemao  came  to  my 
bouse  (this  was  Mr.  Farish)  sent  from  Dumfriesshire,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  venerable  and  spirited  Pstrick  MiHer,  ot 
Dllswintoh.  Curiosity  bad  been  excited  in  that  ooanty,  and  this 
expensive  mode  was  adopted,  of  ascertaining  whether  my  Fioria 
cross  were  aa  eei»inou8  as  1  had  sUted  ;  and  if  I  also  mowed  and 
made  hay  at  that  untoward  seaaoo.  Through  the  eveninf  of  the 
14th  I  was  amused  with  perceiving  that  my  visitor  nuptcitd  <t  Ac^m." 
(We  are  surprised  he  could  entertain  so  improbable  a  su^cwo.) 
"His  doubts,  however,  w«re removed  the  next  morning,  wbeDfaeuur 
the  business  proceeding  regularly,  and  the  hay,  which  had  been 
euton  the  precedin?j!nf«and^een/A(,  standing  in  the  field  in  excel- 
lent order.  Since  he  returned  to  Scotland,  I  have  had  tetters  both 
fnai  Mr.  MUler  and  him ;  he  informs  me  he  is  preparing  a 
pubUeation,  (the  pamphlet  whose  title  is  recited  at  tbe  head  of  this 
Uti6k)  icportiBg  what  he  saw,  and  con&miDg  every  ttatement  he 
had  met  with  in  my  different  memoirs."     (pp.  25,  9C.  Letter.) 

"  On  the  15th  December,  1808,  I  mowed  as  usual,  and  put  my 
bay  into  lui-cocks  tbe  same  day ;  ob  (he  17tb  the  acrereat  bbow 
remembered  in  this  country  came  on,  and  covered  tbe  grwwd  deep 
for  five  or  six  weeks  ;  on  Februw^  tbe  3d  my  friend  l*rd  Viacow* 
Northland,  and  tbe  Provost  of  Duogannon  came  to  rvfjmnr  ms 
bay.    They  certify  that  my  hip-codu  were  in  the  besl-posriUe  pra> 
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terreltoti,  of  exctlknt  quality,  and  tlut  it  was  dopowd  before  tbsn 
npon  oathi  thai  tbe  Up-cocka  had  not  been  looaened  unce  the  iaj 
that  they  were  cut,  Oecenber  16tfa."    (Letter.  ii.2S.) 


"  I  lelected  &  parcel  of  freeb  weU-flavoured  natural  bay,  and  SQ 

^uat  quBntily  frora  the  Fiorin  atacic,  put  up  in  November,    These 

parceb  were  placed  equally  within  the  reach  of  horsea,  cows,   and 


Btalied  oxen,  all  of  which  ate  freely  and  with  reliih  of  the  Vioi 
jveference  to  the  other  hay ;  and  when  the  Fiorin  was  removed  and 
the  other  left,  the  tUtled  cattle  r^fiued  to  tat  at  all.  Thii  property 
WU  likewise  Kiithcr  confimed  by  tlie  sbeep,  upon  two  small  ridn, 
tbe  one  eS  Fioria,  ajid  die  other  of  natural  hay,  put  op  within  Um 
•beep-walk,  and  to  whicb  they  had  acceae  at  pleasure.  Tbe  author 
pbaerved  ihrai  every  day  feeding  greedily  at  the  Fiorin  ride,  wbiJit 
they  appeared  only  to  use  tbe  other  as  a  nMing  poit,  (Ur.  Far^, 
p.  16.)  A  small  sjiock  of  Fiorin,  which  had  atmxi  uncut  the  wbole 
season,  sod  lay  in  Mr,  Miller's  room  till  it  appeared  white  and 
withered,  was  carried  into  the  stable,  and  part  of  it  presented  by 
tbe  coachman  to  every  horse  along  with  a  parcel  of  fine  sweet  clover 
hay,  tbey  not  only  eat  the  PiOrin  with  great  relish,  and  aougbt 
eagerly  for  more,  but  refhsed  the  clover  as  a  food  they  coidd  obtain 
at  any  time."     (p.  46.  Treatise.) 

"  On  December  39d,  some  young  ladies,  who  took  mttfovtupr 
per,  obsenwd  that  it  was  remarkably  rich  and  well  fiavoured ;  we 
fii  tasted,  and  agreed  in  opinion.  I  alone  knew  that  my  cows  had 
been  put  upon  green  Fiorin  three  days  before.  The  miUc  contiouad 
fii  the  same  quality  through  tbe  winter,  and  was  much  ei^oyed. 

"  In  the  month  of  March  I  went  abroad  for  a  week :  on  my  return 
the  33d,  Mrs.  R.  told  me  at  supper  the  milk  hod  lost  its  flavour,  the 
Kiorin  sbe  supposed  growing  old.  I  could  not  deny  that  the  millE 
was  much  fallen  off,  and  its  richness  ^one ;  fearing  to  my  mortifica- 
tion that  Mrs.  R.  bad  accounted  for  it.  Next  morning  I  inquired 
fbr  tbe  confidential  labourer,  who  took  care  of  my  cows,  and  of  my 
Fiorin.  I  was  told  he  had  been  absent  five  days,  towing  his  pats. 
"  Who  cut  Fiorin  for  the  cows )" — A.  "  No  one  would  venture  in  bis 
absence  and  yours!" — Matters  were  soon  set  to  rights:  the  Fiorin  was 
restored  to  the  cows,  and  tbe  flavour  to  the  milk,  without  any 
abatement  uidH  the  end  of  April,  when  tbe  crop  was  expended, 
(pp.  33,  33.) 

'"  la  Oct.  1806,  in  making  a  dam  I  flooded  some  Fiorin  roots  20 
■•ches  deep ;  the  water  has  never  been  taken  off  (or  a  moment ; 
yet  these  roots  cuilifiuc  to  send  op  shjonet  to  tbe  surface,  apfn* 
rently  in  good  health-  In  April  1803  I  put  a  root  of  Ftorin  grass 
with  ?ery  little  earth  about  ji,  on  the  top  of  my  garden-wall.  .It 
never  has  been  approached  since :  yet,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
drought  of  this  season,  the  graai  preserves  its  usual  verdure."  (t>. 
38.  Letter.) 

%  the  E[uciiieu  eiccUcsM  (tf  tbe  6aToiu-  of  Fieri*, 


tbe  Irish  caiiSe  arc  cert«itdy  good  evidence,  aipre  eapecud^  «1md 
corrohonted  by  ibe  ddkate  ud  docriauBatii^  taste  of  the  Ciih 
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kuiies.  But  die  last  mentioned  circumatance  of  the  gardeo-wtU, 
fle«iD8-to  cast  a  sort  of  doubt  over  tbe  prolific  tendencies  of  the 
Florin,  particularly  in  arid  situations.  Considerii^  what  had  been 
advanced,  it  is  suiprini%  that  the  whole  wall  was  not  covered, 
and  we  can  only  account  for  this  apparent  feilure  of  prolific 
power,  by  the  supposition  that  the  Doctor's  horses  had  occasioti- 
ally  grazed  upon  the  wall,  and  thus  checked  the  increase.  He 
does  not  indeed  state  in  any  of  his  communications,  that  be  e*er 
aaw. .Im . horses  gracii^  on  his  garden  wall;  but  we  know,  (in 
our.chaivcter  of  sportsmen)  what  sli^t  impediments  those  walls 
are.  to  the  progress  of  Irish  horses,  and  conclude  diat  a  much 
BiniUer' temptation  dian  a  plant  of  Fiorin  would  entice  them  to 
the  top  of  one.  Fenturine  then  to  axtame  this  fact  as  [Hoved, 
we  bf^  leave  to  recommena  the  plantation  of  Fiorin  upon  the 
udes  of  all  the  brick  buildings  in  Irehmd ;  and  we  would  propose 
a  piize  to  the  members  of  the  Veterinary  College  for  the  inven- 
tioD  of  a  shoe,  ta  enable  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  to  graie  with 
their  legs  in  a  position  pusllel  widi  the  horizon.  IIiub  nuty  a 
covsiderable  portion  of  aurfece  now  waste  be  converted  to  the  ' 
production  of  food  for  man. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  add  any  tbii^  to  this  curious  account  of 
the  properties  of  the  Fiorin,  but  proceed  to  the  mode  of  its  propa- 
gation and  culture.  This  is  as  singular  as  any  of  the  |Ht>perties  we 
have  already  noticed.  Although,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it 
produces  panicles  and  iseeds  in  the  common  way,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  crop  by  seed,  the  usual  mode  of  raising  otb^ 
grasses.  The  seed  is  so  diminutive  and  slow  in  vegetation,  and 
the  young  teiidrils  protected  with  so  much  difficult  from  weeds 
aufl  other  spontaneous  grasses,  that  they  are  soon  choked  and 
disappear.    To  compensate  this  apparent  disadvaoti^, 

"  Harmonious  Nature's  secret  working  hand" 
has  bestowed  on  this  "  favourite  grass,"  by  means  of  the   sto- 
lones  wbicb  we  bave  mentioned,  a  facility  of  propagation  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  vegetable. 

We  bave  stated  and  described  the  active  principle  of  life  by 
which  the  Bt<JoneB  are  animated :  to  render  it  efficient  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  species,  nothii^  more  is  necessary  than  to 
take  them  either  fresh  torn  up  from  the  gramtd  in  their  green 
slate,  or  from  the  rick  or  loft  even  five  months  after  mowing,  to 
scatter  them  over  a  ram  siu&ce  of  soil,  at  their  fidl  leiwth  or  cut 
into  jnecesj  and  laetly  to  sprinkle  them  over  with  a  little  loose 
earth.  Taking  root  at  every  joint,  and  throwing  out  fresh  strii^ 
Jrom  each  root,  Ibey  need  not  by  any  means  be  planted  diick  or  in 
-Iwge  quantities.'  Hows  at  mtfirvals  of  a  yard  will  in  one  seuon 
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iXTKr  the  wb6]e  sorfaca  widi  a  award  thicker  aod  more  [Jeiriifiil 
thiB  any  old  meadow.  ' 

-To  thoK'  who  find  any  difficult  in  procuring  the  plant  m  their 
own  neighbourhood,  the  fadlity  of  transmiaaion  m  very  great 
"  Two  strings  or  atolonea  were  srat  from  Ireland  in  September 
1808,  to  a  noble  eail  in  the  north  of  Sco.tland  in  hi»  coninHA 
irank."'  (It  is  whispered  that  the  stolone»  had  vegetatedwirapi^Ij 
dnriag  the  passage,' that  whpn  the  epistle  was- presented  to  t^ 
noble  lord,  he  doubted  whether  his  servant  was  not  iasulting  him 
:b;jnizii^  a-green  sod  with  bia  letters. '  And  the  wind  ha|^nii% 
to  set  in  the  poop  of  ttte  mail  coacA,  the  effluvia  which  was  car- 
ried to  the  nostrils  of  the  leaders  was  so  temptit^,  that  thearrival  - 
of  tihe  mail,  was  delayed  aeveral  hours  by  the  endeavours,  which 
Aey  contHMuUy  made  to  turn  round  and  graze.  The  coachmen 
tfa^Mi^^t  that  their  horses  bad  all  run  mad.)  ','  Id  thirteen  mon^ 
tbcjf  had  so  propagated  aa  to  enable  him  to  plant  ^t  two  acres."' 

Tbebest  seastm  for  layi^  down  land  wtth  Fiorin .  may' be  asr 
certained  by  Teferring  to  some  of  its  peculiar  .pFop»ties.  It  ve- 
getates with  equal  vigour  almost  during  the  whole  year,  certainly  - 
till  after  CfariMmas ;  cotueqneotly  it  does  not  gww  ao  rapidly  in 
the  qwiog,  as  some  .of  those  grasses  and  weeds  whose  princi- 
pal T^etation  is  confined  to  three  or  four  months.  During 
^bat  pmod  very  expensive  processes  of  weeding  aiid  cleansing 
could  alone  preserve  the  young  Fiorin  from  being  smothered  by 
its  more  prurient  rivals.  We  must  therefore  consider  at  what 
seasonthese  rivals,  being  checked  in  their  v^etation,  are  least 
likely  to  intnide  upon  our  plant,  while  the  latter  at  the  same  time 
retains  its  accustomed  vigour  of  growth.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
jrom  about  the  SOlh  September  to  the  end  of  October;  Ah-  in 
this  season  few  weeds  or  apentaneous  grasses  will  come  forward, 
and  .even,  should  they  make  a  feeble  effort,  the  weakly  plant  wiU 
probably  be  destroyed  by  the  early  frosts.  While  this  enenn  to 
vcfjetation,  so  hi  from  destrojing  Fiorin,  is  g^eraliy  luiable  entirely  ' 
to  prevent  the  elongation  of  its  stolones..  But  the  vegetative  powers 
of  the  Florin  be^  still  in  their  atrougest  action  in  September  and 
October,  its  atolone3  will  instantly  strike  root,  and  establish  themr- 
selves  in  vigour ;  they  will  therefore  in  the  ensuing  spring  be  able  to 
commence  their  efforts  in  stroigdi,  and  with  great  advant^e  over 
Ae  Fiorin  laid  down  at  any  other  seasou.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  this  period  is  peculiarly  ^vourable  to  the  gener^  arrangements 
of  larmers.  They  have  only  to  plow  up  the  ground  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  to  put  the  strings  into  the  earth  eariy  in  October, 
~in  order  to  secure  a  bay-crop  the  very  next  year,  without  Ipsii^ 
the  benefit  of  asingle  season,  -  Webave  veiy  strong  doubts,  how- 
ever, whether  this  grasa  ahould-be  sowo  in  -land  which  it  ia  intended 
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to  bring  rec«otly  ^wn  under  the  (doo^ ;  t.  e.  vhtOner  it  cin  mcr 
be  used  in  b  course  of  crops  as  clover  ii  at  present.  We  wotM 
not  veature  to  propi^ate  it  on  any  Uod  of  ours,  except  where  we 
wanted  a  p^mancat  meadow. 

The  prindpal  expence  attending  the  culdvabon  on  fresh  land, 
connsts  in  fenci^  and  weeding.  And  when  ooce  the  plant  is  well 
fixed  in  the  soil,  there  is  every  reason  to  aappose  ftom  the  ex- 
pmeoce  hitherto  had,  diat  a  FioriD  meadow  will  not  -man  break- 
ug  up  or  renovatim  (m  a  long  course  of  yean ;  bnt  will  OD  the 
contrw7,  widi  veiy  uttle  care,  contuse  gradually  to  imtuvrc  in 
strength  and  luxurance,  and  of  course  in  quandty  of  produce. 

The  iacts  upon  record  rehitive  to  the  Orcbeston  nwadow,  seem 
to  be  eoBchisive  on  diis  subject.  The  nature  of  the  grass  so- 
conpaded  b^  such  deacriptiou  as  dearly  demonstrate  it  to  have 
been  Horia,  is  first  recorded  by  Camden  in  hii  Britannia,  a  irorfc, 
the  &Bt  edition  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  15B6,  It  wae 
aftavards  observed  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  early  in  die  last  omtuiy; 
once  by  Curtis  and  Swayne,  aitd  lastly  by  two  correspaSMlarit*  of 
the  Biuh  Agricultural  Socie^.  So  that  a  regular  series  of  evi- 
dence attests  the  continued  ensbmce  of  tbiB  grass  in  one  place  tor 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  (his  by  Us  own  spontaneous  exertioa, 
widiout  any,  pains  taken  on  (he  put  of  man  to  preserve  it. 

We  trust  diat  the  preceding  detail  on  tlus  curious  and  inter««l> 
ing  subject  of  neural  history,  has  not  exceeded  die  Kmits  due  to 
■  fair  consideration  of  the  patience,  even  of  those  readers  whoee 
■ttcntiwi  is  not  pecnliariy  called  to  agricultural  subjects.  Hie 
Ads  are  in  dieniaelTCt  vary  extrabrdinary,  and  evidently  applicable 
to  general  purposes  of  i»aclic«l  utili^. 

8.  Tlw  advantages  to  be  derived  firam  soy  newdlscova;  am 
very  apt  to  be  over  estimated  by  the  first  disooveieia.  A  plentiful 
and  nutritious  green  food  in  the  latter  months  of  wmter,  u,  how- 
ever, without  doubt  a  great  dendentum  amoi^  fanners.  I'he 
nospect  of  ofatainiDg  it  firom  this  grass,  vrill  be  dnhr  wprecialed 
by  ^  who  bave  aeen,  on  tme  band,  tfaor  stock  of  anunus  starving 
before  their  ^ea,  in  a  severe  wintw,  while  tracts  of  comnson, 
bog,  bead),  or  other  unprofitable  waste,  lie  extended  on  die 
edier, 

"  Smoothed  up  with  snow,  and  what  ia  land  unknown, 
"  What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring." 

1^  inbatntants  of  the  fens  in  Cafflbridgesbire,  of  the  moun- 
tains and  bogs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  of  the  heaths  in  the  vid- 
ui^  of  London  and  other  towns,  may  equally  profit  by  die  cul- 
tivation of  a  plant,  wlucb  withqut  manure,  and  merely  at  di^ 
^Tf*^*  of  fendng  4od  protectii^,  will,  in  a  proper  situ^icH^ 
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mOke  die  post's  picture,  wtiere  Biiserf  slid   deaA   prevailnl 
before; 

•'  Around  Ibeir  home  the  storm-prodied  cattle  hnrs, 

"  No  nourisbmcot  in  frvzcn  paawra*  gimn. 

"  Yet  frozen  pmturca  every  mora  KMund 

"  With  fair  abuadance  icatter'd  o'er  the  troutid." 
Nor  k  it  a  tmial  dixmaj  to  faimen  m  (fittmts  paraded  hf 
m  Qorc  peifect  system  ol  eoltiTatiod,  wlncli  'm  the  latter  montbs 


~  Such  is  tbe  general  nature  of  the  advantages  held  out,  and  we 
are  far  from  wishiDg  to  msSte  any  important  subtraction  from  them, 
(except  when  dry  sandy  heaths,  like  that  of  Bagshot,  are  recom- 
mended as  the  m-oper  subjects  for  this  culture.)  If  they  have 
hitherto  met  with  to  little  credit,  it  must  partly  lutve  arisen  from 
die  injudicious  roauDer  in  which  Doctor  R.  has  broi^ht  forward 
in  support  of  his  discovery,  facts,  which  no  reasonable  man  (wko. 
has  not  teen  them)  could  bring  himself  to  believe.  We  undert 
stand  from  good  authoiity,  that  Doctor  R.  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
respectability,  and  considerable  attainments;  and  we  are  perfectly 
persuaded,  uiat  he  has  advanced  no  tact  which  he  does  not  believe 
that  he  hu  himself  ascertained.  But  be  ^uld  have  reflected, 
how  cstremely  incredible  those  assertions,  which  we  have 
taken  die  liberty  to  mark  with. some  degree  of  tiaas,  must  appear 
to  ft  plain  man,  who  takes  up  the  pam[^lets  merely  with  a  view 
to  gain  practical  information.  We  have  ourselves  encountered 
many  a  contemptuous  sneer  for  attempting  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  Doctor  Kcbardson  and  his  ^onu.  But  we  are  nevertheless 
convinced  in  good  earnest,  that  in  the  eztouive  tracts  of  moist 
heath  land,  and  mountains  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  some  parts 
of  England,  the  grass  mvy  be  cultivated  to  great  profit.  And  if 
(as  often  occurs  in  old  enclosed  farms)  any  unmanageable  piece 
of  wet  spongy  land  should  be  found,  that  would  coat  more  than 
iOi  value  to  reduce  it  to  the  regular  rondne  of  cultivation,  ■ 
itnall  expence  laid  out  on  Horin,  would  probably  raise  it  to  an 
Ctjual  value  with  any  land  on  the  farm.  We  con^ss  also  that  we 
would  ourselves,  on  any  farm,  set  apart  a  few  acres,  even  <tf 
teiy  valuable  land,  for  the  exclusive  growth  of  this  vegetable. 

4.  We  ROW  proceed  to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  <iuItivadon  of  Fiortu. 

By  tquch  die  larger  portion  of  the  moat  useful  discoveries  hmi 
been  made  merely  by  the  itovel  application  and  improvement  of 
lifiaple  and  well-known  principles,  that  have  long  continued  doi^ 
ttant     The  vaccine  inoctibbon  b  an  JngeoioiH  implication  of  •» 
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foct  long  known  and  obMrved  in  Gloocestershire,  viz.  dtat  dai? 
maida,  whose  cb^^ted  hmda  had  milked  cowa  in  a  certun  state  of 
divease,  unifonidy  served  with  impuni^  aa  nunea  fot  peraone 
afflicted  with  ^.  HnaU-poz.  Hie  Madras  system  of  education  is 
Dothii:^  more  than  an  improvement  upon  an  expedient  often  used 
by  school-masters  for  shortemi^  dieir  labow,  1^  rodiing  the  more 
advuced  bt^  the  matnmieBta  of  tiMicbing  their  ioforiora.  -.  N»w 
it  is  of  the  very  emence  of  human  nature  to,  be  envious  and  jealous 
of  such  discoveries.  The  performances  approach  too  n^riy  to 
the  common  level  of  genius  and  science,  not  to  produce  the  reflec- 
tion that  any  man  miort  have  made  diem.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  was  merely  that  one  thought  of  them  before  another ;  and  Co- 
lumbus's well-known  reproof  to  his  detractors,  derived  from  the 
.  problem  of  the  broken  egg,  may  be  applied  on  many  more  recent 
occasiom.  Tlie  same  man,  therefore,  who  will  join  in  extolling 
the  superior  fame  of  a  Newton,  earned  by  severe  study  and  ac- 
knowledged precedence  of  talent,  will  perlups  find  his  envy  roused 
by  the  praises  bestowed  on  a  Jenner  or  a  Bell,  who,  however 
acute  and  ituenious,  have  been  enroUed  in  the  list  of  benefactors  to 
inaidtind  wimout  any  very  extraordinary  we-eminence  of  talent;  (u 
we  believe,  by  a  peculiar  ordination  of  Providence ;  but  as  some 
may  be  disponed  to  think  by  a  lucky  chance  which  might  equally 
have  occurred  to  themselves.  From  envy  to  detraction  Uie  joumey 
is  very  short ;  and  if  the  above-mentioned  characters  have  not 
escaped,  much  less  can  the  humble  discovery  of  our  worthy  Doctor 
hope  to  deprecate  its  fate.  Accordingly  the  Fiorin  has  been  ridi- 
culed and  reprobated  undw  the  nick-names  of  Red  Robin,  Couch 
grass,  Sec.  &c.  And  some  have  affirmed  that  it  is  the  peculiar 
plague  of  fanners.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such  men  as  Mr:  Arthur 
Young  countenancing  these  follies;  we  respect  his  labours,  bis 
great  talents,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  deservedly 
stands ;  and  we  seriously  exhort  him  not  to  put  them  aU  to  risk  by 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  ofunion,  that  hay  cannot  be  made  lA 
Ireland  amidst  all  the  frost,  the  snow,  and  the  wet  of  a  Chritt- 
mat  harvett:  pardcularly  as  many  of  hu  enlightened  coadjutors  at 
the  board  of  Agriculture  have  often  declared  themselves  at  ^t 
board,  satisfied,  both  from  actual  inspection  and  intercourse  widt 
Dr.  iL  of  the  truth  of  many  of  the  facts  advanced,  and  of  the 

Sttbable  solidi^  of  the  benefits  to  foe  derived  from  his  discovery, 
ut  the  beat  answer  to  these  objections  is  to  be  found  in  jbe 
Doctor's  letter  to  Lord  Hertford.  "When  these ' gentte'meo 
(says  be)  dtall.  have  noade  carefiil  experimedts  upon  die  stolooes 
of  grass  for  four  years,  (as  I  have  done,)  they  will  dien  be 
intided  to  attention,  but  no  sooner."  We  trust  diat  Mr.  Young 
will  immediately  set  about  quali^ii^  himsdf,  by  intrbducii^ 
Tiorin  OQ  bis  Siufolk  (iirm. 
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Widi  'Aaa  anawer  we  ihould  rest  utisfied,  did  not  a  cartaia 

raaemblacce  which  actudly  exists  between  the  Yioda  aod-coact 

91  squiteh  grus,  (so  that  a  sfip^cial  observer  might,  coofbiaid 

.   them,)  call  upon  u*  to  issert  the  foUowing  quotation  from  the 

essay,  which  clearly  shews  the  disUnctioo. 

"  These  grawes  both  produce  tone  strings,  with  men  jprotUt  issu- 
ing at  intervals  and  at  right  angles  from  each,  and  tQushave  aresem- 
blance;  but  a  moment's  attention  soon  discovers  the  difieFence. 

"The  tquUch  string  is  pure  root,  and  never  of  itaelC  reaches  the 
surface,  nor  is  seen,  except  when  disturbed  by  the  tool  of  the 
farmer. 

"  The  string  (or  stolo}  of  the  Fiorin  is  ^productitm  of  the  Kmface, 
and  would  rise  erect  were  it  able  to  soAain  its  own  weight ',  and  like 
a  creeper,  it  actually  does  rise,  whenever  it  can  catch  supfrott. 
■  "  lite  iqtdtch  string,  (being  root,)  is  quite  sdid,  while  the  Fiarin 
slriiw^is  tubular. 

"  The  iqidlch- string  \t  aheayt  white.  The  Fioriniis  green  insum-^ 
mer,  and  whitens  only  in  winter.  £ven  tlien  the  whiteness  is  ccmfined 
to  the  envelope,  the  interiw  tube  ia  alwas*  green. 

"  In  the  squitch  .string  the  small  radicals  form  rings  round  the 
great  root;  while  in  the  Fiorin  string  two  or  three  small  fibres  issue 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  j'omt  only. 

"  As  these  grasses  approach  their  infiorescence,  their  panicles  are 
w  unlike  as  to  pi-edude  all  mistake."    (Essay,  pp.  33,  34.) 

-  lUa  explaaation  is  cMKlasive  as  to  the  difierence  of  the  two 
gntnea;  and  the  distinclioD!  is  the  more  important  as  we  brieve 
the  real  ^t  to  be,  that  cattle  will  not  touch  couch  gnus,  if  tfaej 
COB  find. other  food;  w4iereas  om-  readers  have  seen  abundant 
proof  diat  th^  prefer  Fiorin  to  eoery  other  food. 

.  We  have  now.  to  add  that  tba  meeem  of  Doctor  R.  reSects  die 
-  greater  credit  on  his  ii^fenui^,  as  the  simple  ofaject>  from  which 
he  has  elicited  properties  so  singular,  was  previously  submitted 
to  the  attention  of  such'  persons  as  Camden,  StiUingfleet,  Ssnyae, 
Curtis^  imd  the  membiers  of  the  Bath  A  grici^ral.  Society, 
without  any  practical  result  havh^  been  drawn  from  it.'  The 
latter  recommend  its  propagation  by  sovnng  -the  seeds,  a  mode . 
which  has  been  clearly  shewn  to  be  inefficient.  The  true  mode 
by  plandi^  the  stringa  or  stotcmes,  had  been  entirely  overleokied.' 
Agikt,  one  of' the  correapondents  of  Ae  Bath  Socie^,.  «fao 
wrote  when  it  was  the  farfiioo  to  refer  every  thing  singular  in ' 
nature  to  electrical  agency,  ascribes  the  extraordinary  growth' 
of  the  Orchestoa  grass  to  the  ciraUation  of  eUrtrical  matter 
about  itt  roots ;  a  solution  which  stroof^y  reminds  us  of  the 
theory  of  an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  who  referred  the  produc- 
tion of  darkness  to  "  the  agency  of  certain  obfuscatii^  pinciplcs 
in  the  atmosphere^  sometimes  producing  perfect  tenebrosity,  som«- 
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tiowa  onty  ti»i%^t,  accordkij;  to  the  Sffamt  dtgrawol  attetii^ 
in  Aefa-  operatioii." 

We  cannot  close  tEu  ailicle  witlioiit  pttjittg  a  jn«C  trrNte  of 
9ipplan»e  to  the  liberality  of  the  Mnrqun  of  Hertford,  in  ptintng 
for  distribution  the  pampfalet  from  which  m  hvK  taken  most  <rf 
our  eitractt.  It  is  an  example  of  the  tat  of  mooopf  which  skonld 
be  titroo^  coatraaled  with  a  very  common  abtae  of  it  aoade  by 
many  i^ge  prc^ietors  of  land,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  cotaerliaf 
d>eir  riches  mto  a  doub[e-atitcbed  panoply,  "  made  after  the  exact 
pattern  of  the  mail  coachman."* 

We  have  also  one  observation  to  make  at  partiu  with  the  learn- 
ed and  vniable  writer  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Hertford.  We 
should  not  have  been  disposed  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the  a^ 
in  which  panphlets  on  these  subjects  are  wrinen,  did  not  the 
numeroua  utin  quotations  interspersed  throughout  the  I^ettar,  ^«« 
reason  lo  suspect  that  it  is  intewkd  for  fine  writi«g. 

Nowaltbovg^  inapiitate  letter  to  an  accamplisbed  sobleiBBD,  it 
may  be  very  proper  to  ealiven  the  dalt  monoioiw  of  the  pi^  l^  « 
few  elassici^  ittustrations ;  yet  we  submit  it  to  Dr.  R.  w4i^her  it 
is  a  feir  or  favoonible  speciaaea  of  Irish  manners,  to  interlard  a' 
work  compiled  _/br  the  exclusive  use  of  practical  Jitrmert,  with' 
l^irases  in  a  dead  latKuage,  without  even  Uie  assistance  of  a  po- 
pular translation.  Degradit^  as  die  confessitm  may  be,  our 
aosttty  for  Am  gemrel  peraaat  of  8Mb  panqrUda  aa  tbes^  coe- 
skaan*  as  to  admit,  that  die  author  in  thu  iulance  has  eomUtm" 
Uy  over-rated  the  literary  attwnmants  of  our  squms,  yesoia^  axA 
ftrawra.  We  nckrowledie,  indeed,  with  gratitude,  that  he  bat' 
bad  the  compassion  to  select  one.  or  two  of  Us  quotation*  from' 
the  examplcii  in  syntax ;  but  even  tins  does  not  all^  onr  feas. 
Axti  we  most,  with  all  homih^,  ulreat  Un*  in  hia  futarr 
OHnmunicaliofis,  to  sptn  our  Ei^fbbh  ignorance ;  and  if  be  wishes 
to  let  us  know  "  that  farmers  when  coDtenled  are  a  happy  race ;" 
"  dut  seeds  vegetate  and  grass  gr«wB  in  spring,  and  is  much  fanmt 
i:^  in  summer ;"  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  napart  Ab 
iiiermation  in. our  vernacular  toi^ue. 
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Art.  Vni.  The  fleadei^s  Guide,  a  didactic  Poem,  in  two  ParU, 
amtaining  Mr.  Sur-rebuttefs  Poetical  Lectures  on  the  Con- 
duct of  a  Suit  at  Law;  inciudinglke  Arguments  of  Counsellor 
Sot^r'um  and  Counsellor  Bore'am,  in  an  Aclionfor  Assault' 
and  Batterybetween  John  A-Gull  and  John  A-Gudgeon.  Bj 
J.  Anstey.'Esq.    Sixth  Edition.  ISIO. — Cad«ll,  London. 

A  WORK  wlucfa  has  already  arrived  at  the  sixdi  edition  must  be' 
toweHknowa  to  the  public,  as  to  render  any  observations  of  ours' 
mi  Its  merits  unnecessary,  and  in  some  degree  presumptuous. 
It  is  not  therefore  our  intention,  in  the  few  remarks  we  have  to 
offer,  ta  ipterfer«  with  the  judgment  uhich  has  already  been 
passed  upon  this  amusinc  performance.  Iliough  tf  it  were 
necessary,  we  should  readily  concur  with  the  public  in  admiring 
the  hereditary  felicity  and  humour,  with  which  the  author  has 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  his  poetry  materials  so  little  suscep-' 
tiUe  of  poetical  embellishment:  It  is  the  general  and  indiscri- 
minate circulation,  which  the  work  has  obtained,  that  calls  for' 
die  few  following  observations. 

The  object  of  tbe  poem  is  described  to  be  to  amuse  the  mem- 
bers of  die  ^^S^  profession,  by  a  ludicrous  representation  oi\ 
suEmcts,  u4iicb  &ey  are  accustomed  to  tteat  with  gravity  and 
■enonsnesa:'  And  indeed  it  should  seem  that  without  some  ex- 
ptuntion,  no  otber  persona  could  enter  properti/  into  the  spirit  of 
the  work. 

"  Hear  then,  and  deign  to  be  my  readen, 

Attomie^  barristers,  and  pleaders, 

ShfieTes,  justices,  and  civil  doctors,  ' 

•  (Sttrrogates,  dele^tes,  and  proctors. 

Grave  judgies  too,  with  smiles  peruse 
.   ...  Tlv«uUe8of«]»vyat'e  muse, 

A  buxom  lass,  who  Ma  would  make  '' 

Youi!  iob^  sides  with  laughter  sbake ; 

jioA^  good  ray  lords,  be  lund  and  gracious,  > 

And  though  you  deem  her  contianaciouq. 

Ne'er  to  the  Fleet  or  Bridewell  send  her; 
,.'     But  spare  a  ludicrous  o&ndeiv         .  -<  ~ - 

Who  longs  to  make  vour  muscles  play. 

And  give  your  cheeu  a  hoiiday.'* 

•       .  _  {Lect..l.p,7.J 

So  long  as  the  circulation  of  the  "vork  was  con&ned  to  the 
members  of  the  profession,  whose  particular  knowledge  and 
habits  had  confirmed  in  them  a  reverence  for  tfae  substantial  es- 
celleneies  of  the  law,  not  liable  to  )?e  w«ftlt«aed  by  any  ridicule, 
4iowever  well  founded,  or  happily  applied  to  some  of  its  forms 
TOL.  1.  HO.  I.  e 
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and  abiuea,  it  could  have  no  other  effect,  thtn  that  obnoiuh 
intended  of  unusii^  them  and  inakinf  "their  toier  sHamVi 
laughter  shake."  But  as  the  work  has  now  obtamed  a  raucb 
more  general  circulation,  and  has  been  extensively  read  bejond 
the  bounds  of  the  profeision ;  it  may  probably  fall  into  dM 
hands  of  many,  who  may  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  >ub- 
iect  upon  whch  it  treats,  than  what  they  derive  from  the  vioA 
itaelf.  Tbere  may  be  danger  therefore  of  their  considering  dK 
pleasantry  of  the  author  too  much  in  the  light  of  serious  objec- 
tion ;  a  result  far  beyond  his  intention,  and  beyond  whal  tbc 
truth  of  the  case  will  warrrant.  And  they  may  thereby  coQceii* 
something  of  disrespect  and  contempt  for  the  system  of  our  Itvn 
themselves,  for  the  mode  by  which  a  knowledge  of  them  is  ac- 
quired, and  for  thosewho  profess  and  practise  them.  Theynuybe 
disposed  to  call  to  mind  the  vulgar  rhapsodies  of  Snift  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  erroneously  to  conclude  that  our  author, 
who  had  more  opportunities  of  fonning  an  accurate  judgmeal, 
meant  to  countenance  the  same  sort  of  satire  by  his  example. 

To  obviate  this  possible  evil  of  the  work  before  us,  aod  la 
divest  it  of  all  other  effect,  but  that  of  contributing  to  hairnkss 
amusement,  we  propose  to  make  one  or  two  observatioos  upon 
sofn6  of  those  points,  (particularly  of  legal  education,)  Vfbich 
the  author  has  selected  as  the  objects  of  bis  ridicule.  And  we 
hope  that  we  shall  at  the  same  time  impart  to  the  general  leukr 
a  portion  of  information,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  usefiil  and  gn- 
tifying,  considering  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  respectable  (amil; 
in  the  kingdom,  that  has  not  a  connection  employed  either  m  tbc 
pursuit  or  practice  of  the  legal  profession. 

In  this  country  then,  ^vhere  the  Law,  and  those  who  practise  it, 
have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  public  and  private  ^ain,  it 
becomes  an  extremely  important  inquiry  in  wlut  way  the  tlutbf 
of  it  can  be  best  conducted. 

Every  preparatory  plan,  arranged  according  to  this  just  ootioD 
of  die  profession,  presupposes  what  is  commonly  called  a  libenl 
education,  that  is,  an  education  in  the  classics,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem literature,  and  philosophy,  natural,  moral,and  political.  lo 
illustration  of  this  opinion  we  may  quote  the  words  of  onr  audior, 
for  such  is  Ae  fair  mterpretatton  of  the  following  passage,  wbcn 
it  is  translated  from  thelainguage  of  wit  and  humour,  mto  ibil 
of  plain  common  sense. 

"  But  chiefly  thou,  dear  Job,  my  friend, 
,  My  kinsman,  to  my  verse  attend; 
By  education  fbrm'd  to  shine 
Conspicuoui  m  tbe  plat^g  line ; 
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'    Foryoufromfive  years  old  to  twenty. 

Were  cranun'd  with  Latin  words  in  plenty, 

Wer«  bound  wpreDtice  to  the  Muses, 

And  forc'd  with  hard  words,  blows,  and  bruises. 

To  labour  on  poetic  ground, 

Dactyb  and  spondees  to  confound ; 

And  when  become  inactions  wise. 

In  Pagan  histories  and  lies, 

Were  sent  to  dive  at  Granta's  cells, 

For  truth  in  dialectic  weUs ; 

There  duly  bound  for  four  years  more 

To  ply  the  philosophic  oar, 
^  Points  metaphysics  to  moot. 

Chop  logic,  wrangle,  and  dispute ; 

And  now,  by  far  the  most  ambitious 

Of  all  the  sons  of  Begersdicius, 

Present  the  law  with  alt  the  luiowledge 

You  gathered  both  at  school  and  college." 

(Lect.  l.p.B.} 
Now  presuming  that  the  student  is  already  prepared  with 
diese  pr^iminary  studieSj'he  may  enter  more  particularly  upon 
his  legal  education,  either  by  way  of  solitary  study,  or  partly  at 
Teast  in  concert  with  oAers.  Of  these  two  modes  there  can 
be  little  question  that  the  latter  b  the  best  for  almost  all  pur- 
saita,  but  more  especially  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  in 
a  practical  profession.  Solitary  stui^  is  very  apt  to  generate 
visionary  ideas,  little  applicable  to  practical  purposes ;  and  even 
diongh  it  may  supply  sound  knowledge,  it  fails  of  exercising 
those  habits  of  mind  so  essential  to  the  practice  of  this  profe»- 
noo, — quickness  of  perception,  readiness  at  seeing,  taking,  and 
answering  objections,  a  power  of  various  and  familiar  ilTustro- 
bon,  a  faculty  of  promptly  transferring  the  thoughts  from  one 
train  of  ideas  to  anoUier ;  all  these  are  very  necessary  to  a  prac- 
tical lawyer,  yet  are  never  to  be  acquired  in  solitude  and  seclu- 
sion. A  solitary  student  would  be  disconcerted  by  one  ftiuch 
inferior  in  sohd  attainments  to  himself,  from  mere  awkwardness 
in  managing  hb  weapons.  From  accident  or  inclination,  he  is 
liable  to  have  his  attention  more  forcibly  drawn  aside  to  a  pai^ 
ticular  part  of  the  subject,  while  all  parts  demand  an  equal 
attention.  Whereas,  if  several  are  pursuing  the  same  studies  in 
concert,  the  attention  of  each  is  attracted  by  different  parts,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  bias  of  his  partjcular  disposition  ;  and  each  brings 
tmder  the  notice  of  his  companions,  and  makes  the  subject  of 
discussion,  that  which  B|D8t  forcibly  strikes  his  own  imagina* 
tioD,  but  which  m^ht  otherwise  perhaps  have  escaped  the  rest. 
In  this  way  every  part  of  the  subject  comes  succesrively  under 
tke  consideration  of  all,  and  receives  its  due  invesUgation.    Add 
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to  Uus,  that  the  sfitit,  tbe  animatioiit  die  reciprocal  asiistanc^ 
that  beiong  t»  combined  pursniti  and  exertions,  give  to  social  ■ 
decided  preferepce  over  soEtary  study. 

These  advantages  are  well  secured  by  the  present  mode  of 
legal  education,  the  most  ordinary  commeucenient  beiw  to 
place  tbe  student  under  a  special  Pleader,  a  gentleman  whose 
business  it  is  to  draw  up,  correct,  and  revise  the  [headings  of  a 
suit  at  law,  i.  e.  those  papers,  which  are  necessary,  is  order  to 
bring  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a  precise  point  at  isme,  which  ma; 
be  submitted  lo  the  covrt  or  Jury.  He  will  here  generally  fiul 
four  Of  five '  {FcvepupUs  were  vn/stmt,)'  (Lect.  7^  P-  8')  others  of 
nearly  the  same  age  and  rank,  and  qualiiied  with  the  same  pn- 
paratory  education  as  himself,  who  are  engaged  in  nmilar  pur- 
suits. This  they  follow  under  die  pleader,  who  being  more 
advanced  than  themselves  has  begun  to  reduce  his  Itnowledge  to 
practice.  He  is  qwdified  to  asust  them  in  their  progress  by  his 
msUvctions,  to  superintend  their  labours,  satisfy  their  doubts,  di- 
rect dtair  inquiries  into  proper  channels,  and  to  point  out  to 
Umih,  among  subjectfl  appearmg  of  aqtial  importance  to  the  mera 
apecolative  mqunrer,  what  is  more  or  less  material  to  practice. 
To  practical  utility,  iudeed,  the  whole  method  pursued  is  made 
•abservient.  No  inquiry  is  entered  into  but  what  arises  frtun 
nal  oases  calling  for  immediate  investigation,  and  is  carried  on 
Bo6irtfaer  than  the  actual  occasion  demands.  It  does  not  there- 
Son  deviate  mto  speculative  or  idly  curious  disquisition,  but  is 
alwajiB  bounded  by  real  circumstances.  If  it  sometimes  leaves 
the  curiosity  of  the  student  but  partially  satisfied,  other  cases 
will  soon  arise  which  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  penetradi^ 
6irther  into  the  subiect,  and  more  fully  gratuTyiag  his  thirst 
for  information.  In  uus  way  the  whole  course  of  instructiMi  un- 
der a  pleader  having  a  constantreference  to  real  focts,  seems  to 
be  admirably  fitted  for  forming  the  mind  to  a  sound,  uiuophistt- 
cated,  exact  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  professtou. 

Some  penons,  perhaps,  may  be  msposed  to  object  to  this  me- 
lliod  of  education,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  generate  rather  too 
tedniical  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  direct  the  mind 
flufliciently  to  the  great  principles  of  justice  in  which  they  are 
founded;  sod  that  the  sort  of  knowledge  it  is  calculated  to  con- 
fer, will  be  composed  rather  of  a  number  of  detached  points  than 
of  coaprefaeiuiye  and  enlarged  views.  But  it  may  be  observed, 
diat  the  method  of  instructiop  here  insisted  upmt  is  not  held 
foc^  aa  coBstitudng  of  itself  a  compjffe  system  of  Imi  ebca- 
tioo,  but  only  as  an  excellent  continuance  of  a  system,  Uie  fouad- 
atitn  of  irinch  must  be  laid  in  some  preparatory,  acquaintaosce  , 
wilkdiepntBijtlesofnatundjusticef.aadaomfikuowIec^e  of  tb« 
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g«nend  scheme  of  our  own  laws,  rniese  prelimkMry  idtai». 
taeatB  ought  to  form  a  branch  not  u>  macfa  of  l^al,  h  of  «ca«le> 
mical  education.  And  that  perhaps  to  a  greater  nctent  than 
Ib^do  at  present. 

Tbmr  would  hti  found  peculiarly  useful  to  that  nnmerous  clam 
ofacaoemical  students,  who,  possessing  independent  fortima  or 
prospects  in  the  world,  are  afterwards  sent  to  study  the  law,  not 
BO  miioh  with  a  view  to  profit,  as  to  qualify  themselves  for  cre- 
ditably filling  the  situations  of  senators,  fllatesmra,  m^ivtrates, 
fee.  ficc.  We  apprehend  ihdt  these  are  ihe  gentiemen  whom 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  had  in  contemplation,  when  he  asserted,  duU 
the  law  was  the  worst  paid  of  all  the  professions :  that,  coniadeF- 
ing  the  sums  expended  id  the  education  of  its  ppdfnson,  the 
profits  did  not  return  more  than  a  very  trifliiig  percentage;  con- 
se^neotly  diat  it  was  bnt  a  lottery,  m  which  a  few  gsimd  iai||e 

ftnzes,  but  the  majority  drew  blanks.  Now  Hus  we  do  not'fa*- 
iere  to  be  true.  We  are  convinced,  on  the  cov/amry,  that^rs- 
jecting  those  gentlemen  who  pmsue  the  study,  wifcout  siy 'serioos 
design  of  overtaking  it,)  the  law,  IHte  all  other  profeasiona  in  tbft 
free  country,  will  invariably  remunerate  its  professors  in  ptOjtoB- 
tioD  to  their  industry  and  ability. 

But  an  enlarged  and  comprdiennve  view  of  die  scienis  :riut«U 
bot  be  carriied  too  far  in  the  -eariier  stages  of  a  merriy  practioil 
lawyer's  education.  Indeed/wearebynomeansdeartbatpmuwa 
study  by  system  and  theory  will  be  'of  much  assistance  to  Imn,^ 
who  looks  to  the  profession  merely  with  a  view  to  practise  and' 
profit;  nay,  it  may  even  prove  on  iinpedimeRt  to  bin. 

Ilie  student  who,  witliout  sudi  previous  study,  hu  to  milaDt 
his  knowledge  from  practical  points  as  lli^  successively. nie, 
will  have  his  whole  attention  attracted  to  those  points:;  uol  ^ 
Ix>n8equence  willbe,  thatihe  'law  and  the  -feet  oaoaeto  he  m- 
ttraately  associated  in  his  minH.  h  is  true,  dns  cives  bin  a  de- 
sultory knowledge  of  ddtadhed  points,  and  ^ttie  ^oqaaintanoe 
with  general  principles.  'ButheHoonoonia  to  aoqimn  deKtarity 
in  the  use  of  certain  technical  combtniitioiB,  whicb  l>eiiv  « 
more  ready  application  to  redl  business,  juvwer  te  JuatMiniia 
purpose  better. 

Besides,  one'wbotnowswnch  <>f  die  tbeoiy  of  dn  law  hefoce 
be  comes  to  study  it  practioally,  -will  be  in  e^n^er  of  irumiiag 
into  BpecnlatiOii,  andwtU  be  aptte  have  his  ondeistBodii^  in- 
Iracted  between  liis'tbeordtioal  iKniBns,and  his  pnofiod  views. 
Instead  of  having  hb  whole  atbmtidn  diveoted  4o  ftecontmi- 
l^ation  of  things  as  they  actually  ave,  fR.  wiU  be  4oo  nmch>  di- 
vert^  to  the  notions  of  them  presented  iby:bis  dieary.  .And  in 
titnnpsringlhe  one  wM  die  other,  4ie  vnllJn  pMpkMd  by  die 
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diutibilBrity  almost  tinavo'uJably  existing  between  the  tw6;  and 
diat,  however  well  founded  his  iheor;  may  be.  For  theoiy  and 
^actice  contemplate  the  same  things  in  totally  different  lights. 
Theory  is  more  conversant  with  the  relations  of  things ;  practice 
with  things  as  they  are  in  themselves ;  the  one  looks  rather  to 
aggregate  results,  the  other  to  particular  coosequences.  Tbeorf 
is  more  attentive  to  general  tendencies;  practice  to  precise  ef- 
fects. The  former  dwells  chiefly  on  the  operation  of  general 
causes;  the  latter  attributes  more  to  individual  agency.  It  may 
be  very  possible  to  understand  perfectly  well  £e  relations  of 
things,  how  they  are  connected  with  other  surrounding  objecia, 
trom  what  causes  they  proceed,  to  what  results  diey  tend,  bj 
what  rules  they  are  governed,  and  yet  to  be  ignorant  of  Uie  real  na- 
ture and  use  of  the  things  themselves.  Ine  learned  Professor 
Saundersan,  who  had  been  blind  almost  from  his  birth,  knew 
enough  of  some  of  the  properties  of  light,  and  the  laws  by  whidi 
it  was  regulated,  to  be  able  to  reason  upon  them  accurately  and 
ingeniously ;  and  yet  could  have  no  just  idea  of  what  light  was  in 
itself,  or  of  its  most  beautiful,  stnkihg,  and  useful  properties. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  he  recovered  his  eye-sight,  it 
would  have  introduced  considerable  perplexity  into  his  itfeaa  at 
first,  and  rather  have  tended  to  embarraBs  than  assist  his  under- 
standing and  his  reasonings.  In  a  way  somewhat  analogous,  we ' 
conceive  the  theoretical  study  of  the  law  might  serve  rather  to 
perplex  the  student,  when  he  afterwards  came  to  consider  it 
*  practically,  with  a  view  to  profit  m  our  English  courts. 

We  will  not  deny  that  the  justice  of  some  parts  of  the  re»- 
M»iing  in  the  precedii^  paragraphs  is  a  subject  of  lamentation 
to  us.  We  ^ould  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  see  the  profession  exo- 
nerated from  the  reproach  of  cramping  the  genius  of  its  pro- 
cessors, and  to  see  them,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  not  only  the  finest 
orators,  but  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of  their  time. 
Experience  seems,  however,  to  afford  but  little  hope  of  this. 

The  error  of  a  too  general  and  systematic  view  of  subjects, 
is  by  no  means  the  reproach  of  the  common  herd  of  practinng 
lawyers.  Theirs  is  one  of  an  opposite  nature.  They  are  re- 
proached, and  justly,  perhaps,  for  too  little  regard  to  systematic 
-or  general  views,  for  having  theilr  attention  too  much  confined  to 
mere  matters  of  practice.  But  if  the  foregoing  reasoning  it 
correct,  there  is  in  some  sort  a  net^essity  for  this;  spectt- 
lative  notions  will  be  so  ft^uently  at  variance  with  matters  of 
foct,  and  the  labour  of  altering  and  re-adjusting  the  one  by  the 
'  other  BO  painfiii  and  unremitting,  that  if  a  professional  lawyer 
'  come  into  actual  practice,  he  will  have  no  leisure  even  if  btf  re- 
tain inctinatitm  for  such  a  laborious  process;  while  a  little  prac^ 
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lied  dexterity  is  more  eaeily  acquired,  and  answers  hia  unmediate 
purpose  much  better:  Moreover,  from  his  attention  being  so  ■ 
perpetually  engaget)  on  minute  pointa,  the  power  of  genera? 
lization  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  disuse.  If,  however,  he 
do  not  succeed  in  procuring  practice,  be  will  probably  sood 
be  tempted  to  transfer  bis  speculative  powers  to  some  subject 
more  withio  the  dominion  of  abstract  reasoning,  where  the  just- 
ness of  tuN  theory  will  not  be  so  constantly  exposed  to  the  test 
of  facta,  and  call  so  perpetually  to  be  modified  and  restrained, 
or  altogether  abandoned. 

Iliese  are  among  the  reasons  why  the  habits  of  practising  law- 
yers incline  and  tit  them  for  exact,  particular,  and  practical  views*, 
so  much  more  commonly  than  for  general  and  abstract  ones;  and 
make  it  probable  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
that  is  made  upon  the  profession,  tliat  it  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
tract the  mind.  If,  therefore,  during  the  period  of  legal  edu- 
cation, enlarged  or  comprehensive  views  of  things  roust  be  re- 
jected or  forgotten,  it  should  be  the  business  of  every  one,  after 
that  period  is  expired,  by  unwearied  personal  effort  to  counter- 
act the  natural  tendency  of  the  profession  to  narrow  the  mind, 
by  then  forcibly  expanding  it  into  more  general  views.  And, 
under  the  cautions  suggested  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  no- 
thing would  conduce  to  this  object  more  than  the  habit,  (now 
it  can  be  adopted  with  safety,)  of  contemplating  subjects  by 
system  and  theory,  and  in  their  general  principles,  llie  man 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  combine  with  exact  attention  to  the 
minutis  of  things,  and  with  such  a  constant  reference  to  practice 
and  real  life  as  the  profession  of  the  law  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  engender,  the  power  also  of  forming  general,  abstract,  and 
comprehensive  views,w ill  bid  fair  to  arrive  at  the  highest  rank,  not 
only  of  his  profession,  but  also  in  the  scale  of  intellect.  It  is 
ao  union  of  habits  which  has  contributed  to  form  some  of  die 
greatest  men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  whether  for  thought 
or  action ;  which  has  had  its  share  in  producing  a  Grotius,  « 
Bacon,  a  Clarendon,  a  Somers,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  a  Burke. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  thai  the  objection  which  has  been 
■made  to  the  method  of  legal  education  under  a  Pleader,  as  bein^ 
adverse  to  the  formation  of  enlarged  views  of  the  science,  is 
one  which  belbngs  more  or  less  to  the  profession  itself,  by 
whatever  mode  a  knowledge  of  it  is  acquired,  and  which  may  be 
obviated,  like  most  other  practical  objections,  by  superior  in- 
duatry  and  ability. 

But  after  all,  the  best  test  of  the  utility  of  any  institution  is 
experience;  and  we  find  that  (he  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
bench  and  the  bar  have  been  trained  to  their  present  e~- 
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by  the  dUcipIioe  of  a  pleader's  ofRet.  AVe  believe  w«  bwj 
add,  that  when  those  who  have  bad  the  IoDge§t  experience  of  the 
profession,  aitd  have  perceived  what  has  advanced  or  retarded 
the  progress  of  theujselves  and  others,  are  called  upon  to  advise 
a  method  of  legal  education  for  their  friends,  or  to  adopt  one 
for  their  own  children ;  the  course,  to  which  they  have  geoerallj 
given  the  preference,  baa  been  a  year  or  two  of  practice  ia  a 
pleader's  office. 

Having  endeavoured  to  convince  our  readers  that  Ibere  is  no- 
diing  in  this  course  of  legal  study  that  is  really  deserving  of  de- 
rision or  contempt;  we  are  no  longer  afraid  of  amusing  them 
with  our  audior'a  spirited  caricature  of  it. 
"  Still  bent  on  adding  to  your  store 
The  graces  of  a  pleacfcr's  lore; 
And,  better  to  improve  your  taste. 
Are  by  your  parents'  fondness  plac'd 
Among  the  blest,  the  chosen  few, 
(Blest,  if  their  happiness  they  knew,) 
Who  for  three  hundred  guineas  paid 
To  some  great  master  of  the  trade. 
Have,  at  his  rooms,  by  special  tavonr, 
His  leave  to  use  their  best  endeavour. 
By  drawing  pleas,  frop  nine  till  four, 
To  cam  hnn  twice  three  hundred  more; 
And  after  dinner  may  repair 
To  '/oretai4  rooms,  and  tAen  and  iitrt 
Have  foTttaid  leave,  from  five  till  ten. 
To  draw  th' o/brMta^ pleas  again.". 

[LecL  i.  p.  10. 
Now  as  irotn  the  foregoing  descr^tion  the  uninformed  reader 
might  he  led  to  infer,  that  the  practice  here  described  has  tbe 
interest  of  the  pleader  or  tutor  more  in  view  than  that  of  the 
student;  we  must  just  remark,  that  the  essential  utility  of  such  a 
.  guide  to  their  studies  consists  in  the  means  which  he  has  of 
^ving  them  practical  experience,  by  an  insight  into  actual  bu- 
fl^less,  and  by  the  circumsUnce  of  that  business  being  the  vwy 
object  on  which  his  success  in  life  depends.  By  these  means 
his  diligence  and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  in  every  point, 
in  which  his  instruction  is  required  by  his  pupils,  are  secured  by 
the  surest  of-all  motives;  inasmuch  as  not  otuy  general  caieless- 
oess  or  ignorance,  but  the  slightest  inattention  or  remissness  in 
airy  one  point,  will  be  most  certainly  and  promptly  detected  and 
followed  by  the  immediate  failure  of  l^is  clients,  by  disgrace  to  his 
profeseiona]  character,  and  detriment  to  his  personid  interests, 
^Itere  is  the  greatest  chance,  therefore,  of  finding  in  the  pleader 
•  sort  of  tubtf,  who  will  be  adeqiiate  to  his  functions,  dilijtent. 
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aecnrate,  exactly  infoimed,  forced  to  keep  op  the  stock  of  fais 
knowledge,  from  day  to  day,  to  the  level  of  me  latest  improve- 
ments that  are  made  in  the  science. 

Another  very  fruitful  topic  on  which  the  author  has  exercised 
the  playfulness  of  his  humour  b,  the  various  forms  of  the  proceed- 
ii^s,  the  uncouth  names  of  the  writs,  and  the  strange  fictions 
which  are  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  make  them  answer  a  pur- 
pose totally  different  from  their  original  and  ostensible  de* 
sigotiUon.' 

"  Light  lie  the  ■culptur'd  marble  o'er  bis  breast, 

Blaz'd  be  his  virtues,  and  his  sins  supprets'di 

And  wheresoe'er  his  bones  be  laid, 

Thrice  honoured  be  that  lawyer's  shade, 

Who  truth  with  nonsense  first  combin'd. 

And  equity  with  fiction  join'd, 

And  had  the  goodness  to  assign  us 

Latitat,  capias,  et  quo  minus!"  &c.  &c. 

[Lect.v. 
Now,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  s  taM 
and  circumstances  of  society  undergo  perpetual  fluctuation  and 
change.  The  stream  of  time  is  incessantly  varying  in  its  lapse 
the  fonnation  of  its  shoals,  adding  to  them  in  one  ^^n  by  gra- 
dual deposits  of  new  matter,  and  wearing  them  away  imper- 
ceptibly in  another.  The  mischief  we  would  obviate  by  a  l^i- 
alative  remedy  has  assumed  a  new  shape,  before  the  remedy  ad- 
justed to  the  Urst  form,  in  which  the  evil  appeared,  can  be  well 
applied.  Ttie  circumstances  which  called  for  the  institution  of 
a  particular  form  of  proceeding  have,  in  the  codrse  of  a  few 
years,  been  so  far  altered,  as  to  render  useless  much  of  what  wai 
essential  to  their  former  state,  and  to  call  for  other  provisiooa 
accommodated  to  their  present  appearances,  which  are  soon  in 
their  tum  to  pass  out  of  the  bounds- by  which  they  were  meant 
to  be  confined. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  for  the  most  active  and  vigilant 
legislature  to  keep  pace  with  this  rapid  fluctuation  of  things,  by 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  laws ;  any  attempt  to  do  it  would 
only  create  endless  difliculties  and  contradictions:  therefore  it 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  courts  and  judges  to  adapt  the 
forms  once  established  to  new  cases,  as  they  successively  arise: 
and  in  this  way  the  forms  of  law  are  made  to  answer  a  purpose 
very  remote  from  their  ostensible  design.  The  irst  deviations 
from  the  literal  intent  of  the  form  may  have  been  slight,  but 
these  paved  the  way  folr  wider  departures.  In  the  course  of  thi« 
progress  every  step  may  have  been  so  minute  and  gradual,  that 
A  is  difficult  to  pomt  out  the  time,  when  the  origin^  and  osten- 
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lible  purpose  of  the  form  entirdy  disappeared  in  iSction,  to 
nwlce  wsy  for  die  modem  tmA  red  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  period  when  that  which  is  now  fiction  ceased  to  be 
reality.. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  these  forms  and  fictions,  however  wild, 
awkward,  and  uncouth,  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  justice,  and  are  no  real  obstructions  to  its  course;  we  confess 
f«r  ourselves,  that  we  ^ould  be  sorry  to  see  them  entirely  lud  aside, 
Botwithstandiug  the  barbarism  imputed  to  them,  and  the  absence 
of  aU  relation  between  the  names,  and  the  real  purposes  which 
the  objects  are  intended  to  serve. 

They  remind  us  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated,  and 
•erve  to  connect  the  age  in  which  we  live  with  those  that  have 
gone  before  it.  By  constantly  recalling  to  our  recollection  the 
high  antiquity  of  our  system  of  la^vs,  they  keep  elive  in  us  that 
reverence  for  them,  which  b  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
associated  with  our  ideas  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  age  of  our 
forefathers.  They  produce  something  of  tlie  same  sort  of  im- 
pression which  we  experience,  when  we  contemplate  the  gro- 
tesque figures  of  an  old  Gothic  building,  which,  however  un- 
couth, old-fashioned,  or  ludicrous  in  themselves,  partaLe  of,  and 
perhaps  contribute  to,  the  prevailing  £eeling  of  veneration  with 
whiph  we  contemplate  the  whole  pile. 

Besides,  much  of  the  ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
our  forms  of  law  has  arisen  from  ignorance  of  their  real  utility. 
When  Swift  says,  that  iii  a  dispute  between  him  and  another 
about  a  cow,  the  lawyers  "  never  desire  to  know  what  claim  or 
title  my  adversary  hath  to  my  cow ;  but  whether  the  said  cow  were 
red  or  black ;  her  homs  long  or  short ;  whether  the  field  I  graze 
her  in  be  round  or  square ;  whether  she  was  milked  abroad  or  at 
home;  what  diseases  she  is  subject  to,  and  the  like  ;"  he  is  evi- 
dently employing  the  shafts  of  his  wit  upon  that  precision  in  de- 
fining the  object  of  a  suit,  which,  however  difficult  to  arrive  at, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  tfie  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
Insfaort,  wewill  venture  to  assert,  that  the  only  mode  of  dispens- 
-ing  justice  rapidly,  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  absolute 
power;  and  that  those  who  do  not  choose  to  run  that  risk,  must 
be  content  to  submit  to  the  delay  of  many  forms  and  fictions, 
which  bind  down  the  judge  to  an  uniform  and  impartial  course 
of  proceedii^. 

■  But  let  it  be  recollected  Uiat  we  carry  our  respect  for  these 
forms  no  further  than  as  they  can  he  made  subservient  to  the 
pure  administration  of  justice,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  poem  before  us,  that  in  our  present  system 
tfiey  have  exceeded  these  limits. 
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Id  a  maldpBcity  of  useless  fonaa  in  judicial  proceedings  an- 
«weiii^  no  real  purpose,  onany  of  wbich  are  retUDed  merely 
because  tliey  have  loDg  existed,  there  are  serious  evils. 

A  multiplicity  of  forms  requires  a  multiplicity  of  officers,  and. 
tfaeir  remuneration  enhances  the  expence  of  legal  proceedinga, 
and  the  coDsequent  difficulty  of  obtaming  justice. 

The  number  and  intricacy  of  the  formal  steps,  through  which 
h  is  necessary  to  pass  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  judicial  detemuna- 
tion,  enable  either  party  who  may  wish  to  avoid  doing  justice, 
to  keep  out  of  sight  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  to  interpose 
various  delays  to  the  final  decision  of  the  cause. 

~"  Who  all  her  healing  powers  abuse  j 
Pain  to  their  tortur'd  cUents  bring. 
And  make  her  pure  and  wholesome  spring 
Foul  as  the  pool  which  devils  mix 
At  Cheltenlum,  Harrogate,  or  Styx." 

[LecL  ii. 

Even  if  diese  forms  are  not  intentionally  made  use  of  to  retard 
the  final  decision  of  the  cause,  yet  as  any  irregularity  in  observing 
diem  may  be  either  directly  fatal,  or  be  so  in  effect  by  reason  of 
the  expence  of  amending  the  error,  they  offer  so  many  points  for 
the  decision  of  the  cause  apart  from  the  real  justice  of  the  case; 
Justice  on  such  an  occauon  is  no  loiwer  Uie  rule  of  law ;  fraud 
stands  an  equal  chance  with  fair  dealing ;  right  is  put  upon  a 
level  with  wrong ;  and  as  far  as  this  abuse  previdls,  Courts  of  Law 
are  perverted  from  the  ends  of  their  institutioa,  and  cease  to  be 
what  they  ou^t  to  be,— Courts  of  Justice. 

Among  the  improvements,  therefore,  which  are  makiogior  might 
be  made  m  our  institutiouB,  there  is  none  which  would  be  at  once 
so  sensibly  beneficial  in  itself,  and  so  certainly  the  pareut  of  other 
extensive  ameliorations  iu  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  some 
measures  for  eosming  a  more  easy  and  speedy  administi-ation  of 
justice. 

If  this  could  be  effected,  the  sense  of  security  under  which 
each  individual  would  enjoy  his  i^hls  would  enhance  their  value, 
and  ^ve  additional  encouragement  to  the  further  developemenl 
of  bu  natural  energies  m  exertions  to  improve  his  condition. 

The  measures  by  which  this  desirable  end  might  be  attained 
would  not,  as  it  strikes  us,  be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  or 
any  material  or  hazardous  innovation. 

1st.  The  forms  of  ^proceedings  m^^t  be  rendered  fewer  and 
more  simple,  aad  the  mtervals  between  the  different  steps  of  the 
proceedings  might  he  abridged,  lite  increased  facility  of  com- 
mwucation,  which  is  now  eatabliabed  between  diffeieat  paits  of 
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Uie  kingdom,  ironld  admit  of  a  proportionate  cnrtailment  of  the 
periods  of  retunuj  &.c.  adapted  to  a  more  taidj  means  of  inter- 
course. 

ad.  All  stamp  duties  upon  legal  proceedings  might  be  abo- 
lished, and  tiansferred  to  other  objects,  where  Uiey  would  M 
upon  the  community  at  large,  and  not  uptm  the  suitors  of  the 
courts. 

Sd.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  courts,  and 
the  odier  necessary  expencea  of  judicial  establishments,  might  be 
wholly  defrayed  by  the  nation  at  l8rg«,  instead  of  bfuug  pardy 
pud'  by  the  suitors  out  of  fees  of  court. 

We  are  aware,  that  in  hazarding  these  lUKgeations  we  are  dif- 
fering from  the  opitnon  of  an  eminent  phiiosopher,  who  thinks 
that  Uie  espence  of  legal  proceedings  should  be  borne,  not  by 
the  community  at  large,  but  by  die  suitors. 

But  it  seenu  to  us  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  cheapness,  facility,  and  perfection  of 
legal  redress,  in  order  that  injustice  may  be  more  eflectually  dis- 
couraged and  right  secured.  Bvety  instance  in  which  unjust  gains 
have  been  refunded,  and  rights  oi^ustly  invaded  have  been  re- 
established by  foroe  of -law,  eyctatcB  as  a  general  discouragement 
to  all  injustice  aad  a  general  protection  to  all  rights.  Not  only 
dierefore  the  individueJ  injnn^,  but  the  pet^Ie  at  laiige  are  uiter- 
ested  that  he  should  resort  to  law  for  redress,  and  that  he  should 
find  it.  Th^  are '  likewise  interesied  in  dividiiK  with  him  tiie 
expMce,  which,  if  it  -were  sufl^red  to  fall  wholly  upon  him, 
whwild  prevent  his  ha vii^  recourse  to  law,  and  dedrive  the  com- 
munity of  one  more  safeguard  to  their  ^^ommon  r^bts.  In  the 
proceediqgs  of  criminal  law,  properly  so  called,  these  prmciples 
are  not^sputed,  and  ihey  seem  to  apply  e^ally,  tbou^  less 
obviously,  to  cases  of  civil  preosedi^s. 

If  it  be  Said  that  'die  cheapness  sf  a  recourse  to  law  wonid  en- 
tourage a  litigious  spirit,  we  answer,  that  Ae  measures  here 
proposed  are  not  designed  altogether  to  exonerate  the  suitor 
from  expenca,  but  -to  divide  between  hnn  and  the  test  'of  the 
ooiWuumty  some  part  of  that,  which  now  falls  eaclusiv<^  opoB 
die  suitor,  and  may  tend  to  deter  him  tram  resorting  to  legal  r^ 
dress  at  all  in  the  most  galling  of  all  cases,  viz.  egression  by  a 
richer  person. 

Ilie  expence  of  agents  and  counsel,  and  of  oonveyiag  tmi 
supporting  witnesses  for  the  trial,  would  sttU  remain  to  be  borne 
by  him  in  the  first  instance ;  init  diis  might  be  in  some  d^ree 

jlutiiniAiKJ  txy, 

_  4Ai.  Reviving  or  newly  Tst&bliifaiqg  limited  and  ioealjorisdio- 
ti»w,  cowty  courtBf  for  eJom^;  or «ew  modeAkig  toe  owwn 
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«f  quarter  sessions  sai  of  conscience.  Sucb  courts  might  be 
ambulatory,  and  make  circuits  of  the  county  at  short  intervals. 
So  that  every  man  resorting  to  them  for  justice,  wi&  his  wit' 
oesses,  might  be  taken  from  their  several  homes  and  ordinary 
busioess  to  as  short  a  distance,  and  kept  from  them  asshort  a  time, 
as  possible.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  bill  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Lords  containing  a  clause  for  this 
purpose*. 

The  difficulties  which  would  attend  some  arrangements  of  this 
sort  would  bear  no  proportion  to  the  benefits  which  they  seem 
calculated  to  ensure  to  the  community.  There  is  hardly  a  session 
of  parliament  which  does  not  give  rise  to  avraugements  of  much 
greater  difficulty,  complication,  and  novelty,  for  the  security  of 
our  revenue,  or  our  military  establisbmeBts.  We  mi^t  instance 
the  militia  and  local  militia  acts ;  the  acts  for  the  r^uhttion  and 
coUectioD  of  customs,  excise,  assMsed  tuces,  income  and  pro- 
perty  duties,  Blc.  We  are  sanguine  in  ±inking  that  some  such 
measures  as  those  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  to  thb  country  in  the  highest  degree,  what  it 
.  already  enjoys  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  via.  the  practi- 
cal benefits  resulting  from  the  prompt  and  impartial  administrfr- 
tioD  of  wise  and  equal  laws.  The  great  reservoirs  of  our  sys- 
tem are  fed  and  supplied  from  the  purest  fountains  of  natural 
justice ;  all  that  is  further  required  is  to  cleanse  and  qmend  the 
ancient  chaimels,  and  to  form  such  new  cuts  and  courses,  as  may 
convey  the  beneficial  stream  freely  and  rapidly  to  eVery  part  of 
the  community.  • 

We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remar&a  with  a  word  of  ait 
vice  to  the  younger  part  of  otu*  professional  readers.  When,  close 
packed  in  the  student's  box,  they  bear  the  rustling  of  ^e  silk 
gown,  and  the  sound  of  the  ponderous  blue  bag  descending  upon 
file  table  within  the  bar,  they  may  naturally  enough  form  tneir 
idea  of  perfection  in  the  professional  character  from  the  model 
of  those,  who  have  been  so  succeasfiil  in  obtaining  its  honours  and 
emoluments.  But  if,  aa  we  doubt  not,  they  are  aBinutsd  by  the 
laudable  desire  of  rinng  to  statiiMiB,  where  they  may  confer 
benefits  on  their  country,  as  well  as  on  their  clujits  and  them- 
selves, let  them  beware  of  too  indiseriminate  aa  admiration ;  let 
them  not  suppose  that  every  quality,  which  brings  custom  from 
the  attorneys  and  money  into  the  pone,  will  lei^  to  the  bench, 
to  dte  chancellor's  robed,  or  to  parliamentary,  emin^ce.  On  the 
contrary^  many  qualitiei^  which  are  in  lugh  request  within  the 
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waits  of  the  courts,  are  sometiineB  thougbt  to  sttvour  a  little  t^ 
vulgarity  and  bad  taste,  and  become  insurmountable  barriers  to 
an  elevaUon  beyond  those  wails.  We  shall  in  conclusion  extract 
a  few  descriptions  of  these  qualities  from  the  work  before  lu, 
and  leave  our  readers  to  laugh  at,  or  to  profit  by.Uiem,  as  th«i 
views  and  circumstances  may  permit. 


"  Give  him  with  fustian  and  boipbast 

So  thick  a  fog  o'er  truth  to  cast. 

With  words  of  such  due  size  and  fitness 

To  badger  and  confound  a  witness. 

That  all  who  hear  him  shall  confess, 

For  language,  manner,  and  address, 

He  fairly  equals  in  renown 

The  choicest  heroes  of  the  gown ;  [Led.  iii.  p.  1. 

To  puzzle  e'en  bv  explanation. 

And  darken  by  elucidation ; 

For  puzzling  oft  becomes  his  duty. 

And  makes  obscurity  a  beauty. 

And  trust  me  'tis  of  wond'rous  use 

By  nonsense  to  improve  abu»e.  [Lect.  viii.  p.  U 


Btit  when  grown  warm  In  your  narration, 
Rvceed  to  loud  vociferation. 
Strong  phrase,  and  bold  geaticulation ; 
Then,  like  a  prisoner  firom  the  bilboes. 
Stretch  out  your  lege,  your  aims  and  elbows, 
'Till  you  mancEuvre  them  at  length, 
With  all  the  spirit,  ease,  and  strength 
Of  some  young  hero  first  essaying 
The  noble  art  of  cudgel- playing ; 
Or  fngelman,  an  active  part 
Petfonning  in  the  tactic  art ; 
Flourish  your  brief,  look  boldly  round. 
And  stamp  your  foot  against  the  ground ; 
Then  smack  your  forehead  and  your  th^hs. 
Like  one  that's  bit  by  gnats  or  dies. 
And  so  go.through  your  exeroise. 
For  when  a  covmsel  tells  his  story. 
As  TuUy  says,  *  de  oratore,* 
-  Anns,  legs,  and  thighs  must  play  then- part. 
And  aid  Uie  rhetoiician's  art 
And  nothing  props  a  rotten  case 
Idke  BtKngth  of  fiu^,  save  power  of  face. 
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but  vit,  althpugh  the  lot  of  few. 

All  counsel  think  their  lawful  due; 

And  wheD  it  faili,  a*  ndt  is  wont. 

When  too  much  labour's  ua'd  upon't, 

A  witness,  ever  and  anon 

Serves  like  a  hone  to  whet  it  on, 

Or  like  a  butt  is  fiz'd  and  shot  at, 

That  tnitA  the  better  nia3r  be  got  aL"      [Leet.  t.  p,  i 


Art.  IX.  Exploratory  Travels  through  tJie  Western  Terri- 
lories  of  North  America,  comprising  a  Fmfagejroni  St,  Louis^ 
on  the  Mississipi  to  the  Source  of  tliat  Rioer;  and  a  Joumej/ 
through  the  Interior  of  Louisiana,  and  the  North  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain,  performed  in  the  J'ears  1805,  1806, 
1807,  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  3y 
Zebidon  Montgomery  Pike,  Major  6th  Regt.  United  States 
Infantry.     London,  1811,  4to.  Lougmaa  and  Co. 

ISooKS  of  voyages  and  travels,  which  are  now  become  more 
nunierous  perhaps  than  works  in  any  other  literary  department, 
tbay  be  divided  into  six  classes. 

1 .  Hie  accounts  of  travellers  who  have  discovered  countries  be- 
fore unknown  to  the  European  public,  and  have  thus  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  authentic  geography.  Such  are  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  who  first  disclosed  the  vast  empire  of  China,  and  other 
wide  regions  of  the  East;  those  of  Strahlenberg,  and  others  in 
Siberia;  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  those  of  Tomer,  &,c.  to  Tibet, 
and  of  Browne  to  Darfur. 

2.  Ilose  which  have  given  us  far  more  authentic  and  precise 
information  concerning  coiintries  before  imperfectly  known,  such 
as  those  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  Chardin,  to  Persia;  and 
Sjmes  to  Ava. 

3.  Travels  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  superior 
knowledge  and  information  of  the  authors,  such  as  those  of 
Mons.  Denon,  in  Egypt ;  of  Bemier,  a  disciple  of  Gassendi,  io 
Hindoatan;  of  Pallas  m  the  Rusuau  Empire,  and  of  Bourgoing 
in  Spain. 

4.  Travellers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  skill  in 
any  particular  department,  as  Young's  Agricultural  Journey  io 
France;  many  Mineralogical  Tours  of  the  Baron  De  Bom, 
Ferber,  Faujas,  8ic.  Such  are  also  tfie  tours  describing  the 
pictures  of  Italy,  for  the  advanl^e  of  artists  and  amateurs. 
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5.  Travels  which  are  not  so  remarkable  for  the  infonnation 
tfac^  convey,  aa  fur  their  oiigkiatity  or  singularity,  or  for  some 
uncommoD  circumstances  relative  to  the  author;  such  as  those 
of  the  Countess  d'Auluois,  in  Spain ;  those  of  a  Duke  of  Sasonj, 
to  the  Holy  Land;  those  of  Korb,  to  Petersburg,  suppressed  by 
special  desire  of  Peter  the  Great;  those  of  Montagne,  in  Italy ; 
those  of  Sterne,  in  France,  &,c. 

6.'  One  balf>  or  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the  books  of  voy^s 
and  traveb  consist,  as  in  the  other  departments  of  literature,  of 
works  which,  falling  under  no  definite  description,  aflford  Deither 
instruction  nor  amusement,  being  the  offspring  of  the  vanity  or 
the  avarice  of  the  authors. 

On  perusing  the  volume  now  under  review,  we  believe  that  no 
candid  reader  will  hesitate  to  class  it  nnder  the  first  head.  For 
we  have  only  to  compare  Major  Pike's  information  and  maps, 
with  diose  {H«viously  published,  to  perceive  that  the  improve- 
ments which  he  has  made  in  the  geography  of  Louisiana,  for  a 
qfMtce  of  twenty  degrees,  or  l£00  geographical  miles,  are  such 
as  to  impart  quite  a  new  aspect  to  that  extensive  region.  He 
particularly  investigated  the  courses  of  three  prodigious  rivers: 
First,  that  called  Platte  by  the  French  fur  hunters,  a  comiptioi 
of  the  Spanish  Hata,  or  Silver  river,  perhaps  from  ita  trans* 
parency  near  -its  source;  and  which  our  fur  hunters  have  again 
corrupted  into  Flat  river,  from  the  French  Plata.  Iliis  is  the 
furthest  to  the  north.  2.  The  Arkensa,  a  stream  of  about  SOOO 
miles  in  length.  And  5.  The  Red  River,  of  nearly  an  equal  ex- 
tent. TTiese  vast  rivers  are  now  clearly  divcemed,  rolling  their 
majesUc  waters  from  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  north  of  New' 
Mexico,  (some  of  which  equal  Mount  Blanc  in  height,)  Aroiigfa 
tfie  vaat  western  extent  of  Louisiana,  till  they  join  the  Mis^ssipi, 
or  more  properly,  the  Missouri ;  thus  opening  a  prodigious  navh-' 
gatioD  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  leaduig  to  important 
settlements  in  that  (firectiou.  It  is  deUghtful  to  contemplate  the 
first  accounts  of  Cbese  extensive  regions,  the  climate  and  oatural 
advantages  of  many  parts  of  which  may  one  day  contribute  to' 
render  tnero  the  seats  of  learning  and  civilization,  and  which  are 
BOW  peopled  by  a  race,  that  offers  the  most  tempting  subject  X^ 
lite  exertions  of  the  philanthropist. 

Before  this  counOy  was  explored  by  our  author,  the  ama^ng 
length  of  these  rivers  was  not  even  conjectured,  apd  it  Was  sup-' 
posed  that  the  chief  streams  directed  their  course  to  the  GulTpf 
Mexico,  so  that  the  navigation  and  commerce  would  have  been 
subject  to  impediments  from  a  foreign  power.   The  most  fertile 

£ortion  of  the  territory  appears  to  be  that  in  theoeigfabour- 
ood  of  the  United  States;  while  to  the  west  and  sou£,  there 
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dtwer  gtefkt  ikswrtiv  soaictiqMs  «f  «md  !^«  tboie  ol  Aftvs,  md 
wwtiwff  resembliag  tbe  steppeittf  Siberi«.  Tbe»iehl»f«ick 
vu^  plaiof  vpid  of  treei,  in  the  widpt  of  the  AmvrkM  feresia; 
fiaa  Hi^wted  to  truvellera  an  ieb«  di»t  the  tr«e«  hftw  b«eB  <1&- 
strojFed  by  loine  nctwlcntsl  oaiwe. 

But  our  author  has  shvwa  ttwt  Ae  esus?  is  in  ttw  wU  itwM^ 
wfaidi  is  «Ubcr  moveable  s«nfl  wkfteii  by  ev(«>  vinid,  w  loo  tbtu 
to  hear  trees.  Nei  cioes  pebififxl  tinber  ap|»»ar  to  ba  fouwl, 
u  in  ievwntl  parts  of  the  deiaits  of  Africn.  TUe  d«te-tr«e  migibl 
pcaiwps  be  cultivated  on  th«  !iiirt»  of  thjese  Awencw  dptarts. 
But  OB'  audioi'  Fd^rds  th«fa  w  advaqt«((«o«i,  ki  w  ^Aaf^^ 
vi«w  af  policy,  as  by  preventing  the  progress  o£  pn|mlntiaa  tOr 
w«ii4b  dw  soutliTWOTi,  ^y  ooaline  the  Uutad  Stfitos  vttbin 
SHch  bomdama,  ss  iBaji  sfibfd  to  the  people  of  that  esteuivr 
r-nirtry  >  Iwr  prospact  c^  muDtRWing  the  pr«Mflt  U*m  ^f  go? 
vnwne^  iute«d  of  uadergaing  the  palrtk»l  oha»igw  iiM^deot  tq 
«i  ■wpire  sH'stefaiBf;  over  too  wide  a  wr^^. 
^  Ys^  after  welghini;  i^l  the  sdwMt«|^  above-niettiqned,  l^r^ 
■  naaaa  to  dawfat  wlMber  the  ocqiuw^D  of  the  two  I^nis^ 
^iJd  luit  have  faeeo  of  mofc  inporiaiioe  to  the  ynk^  ftMdM 
Ihaatliat  uf  X^uiiua.  Of  Imi  ihvy  had  be^  a  aiy)w«buM)i< 
«ee  i  and  the  futwt  of  iheir  leiriitory  in  8lr«»dy  euoh  an  on)>  4a 
wnit  £ar  an  adecpwte  pop«littian  to  be  tlividutl  voder  nora  4)mw 
•BB^firaerntBest.  B»t  in  die  Mwtfiorp  parts  sfw-ports  ar«  rwtii 
aidj&aas  of  the  Floridas  are  couveoieM  and  igMicioua-  A  f^w 
CHvls  wi^t  locw  drsia  the  norghes  of  Euateru  Florida,  wliieh 
«Mi  scarcely  be  more  unhealllty  tbim  N§w  iOrJeuis  the  rapi^tl 
•f  Louisiana,  itself  situated  in  ^e  midst  of  marabea  ocoasieiafiHf 
•endowed,  aid  uib^eet  to  the  yello^v  f^er,  in  Ai)4i(i<U)  tq  tb? 
otluir  Ase^^  always  abundant  m  war^y  rfigtUBB'.  The  UnttM) 
Stntea  bme  ^ceady  olaimed,  aw)  iirubttbly  nfi^uA,  th«t  f»H  of 
WestFloiida,  which  is  on  the  west  of  the  Rio  Pcrdiih),  8  awril 
ataein  wUch  falls  jntp  the  bay  of  Pensaf^^la-  In  t^  ^>e«eQt 
AMsa«lMla«Bleof  Uis  Spanish  colosies,  the  few  iuhaMwM  af 
the  Eknidas,  datnobed  as  tibey  are  fnun  the  otlwtr  Sp^fli^  seHJa. 
■ants,  m^  .perh^w  its  ioduoed  to  wek  ^  prf)t«ction  of  the 
AMKnatB.govemincBit ;  or  a  treat? of  aasi^nce  to  tbe  insm^gmti 
Might  iawt  upon  the  Floridas,  as  «  ^  le(^  ar  a  raG«nw<»ia». 
'Sisy  are,  in  fut,  of  little  importanee  to  Spain  or  ber  cplfltues, 
ax«tt)t  6wn  pseziraity  t»  Hariitta  ^  ^ait  and  key  of  New 
ip-m. 

Ta-j-etam  to  a  aare .BBroadiBte  yiew  pf^  gnbjest;  thswidp 

_*jfce  9«bn1tATi«Teb,  New  y«ik,  ItlO,  <  *els.   An  inttniciitc  vid  tnt«re«ilng 
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region*  of  Louisiana  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  dimly  descriol 
by  fadier  Hennepin,  a  religioun  misaionarj-,  whoae  voy^e  down 
the  Miagiasippi  is  now  chiefly  remarkable,  as  giving  an  accoHSt 
of  die  numerous  peadi-trees  which  be  observed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  which  seem  to  have  been  indigenous,  though  the  Ame- 
ricans continue  to  regard  the  peach  as  a  foreign  fruit.  Tlie 
mifortunate  adventure  of  M.  de  la  Salle  at  the  same  period 
168O-I690,  is  well  known;  but  after  the  assassination  of  tbeir 
chief,  some  of  his  men  penetrated  to  the  river  Arkeosa,  where 
they  formed  a  little  post:  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  river, 
as  well  as  the  Red  River,  are  tolerably  well  delineated,  as  arising 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Mesico,  by  M.  du  Pratz,  in  the  map 
which  he  constructed  for  his  valuable  history  of  Louisiana,  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes,  Paris,  1758;  though  the  indications  are 
BO  vague  that  he  was  not  followed  by  succeeding  geograi^ten. 
It  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  represents  ue  rivers, 
which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  of  a  short  and  confined 
courae,  being  divided  from  the  Red  River  by  a  broad  level  of 
high  land.  His  gold  mine  on  the  Arkensa,  about  for^  mile* 
below  a  fall  or  rapid  of  that  river,  has  also  escaped  recent  atten- 
tion. M.  St.  Denis,  and  other  Frraich  settlers,  repeatedly  passed 
from  Mobile  to  the  south  of  New  Mexico,  and  even  to  dta 
capital  ci^  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  from  tbeir  me- 
morials, du  Pratz  formed  his  map,  which  was,  however,  clouded 
with  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  diat  no  dependance  could 
be  placed  upon  it.  But  by  Major  Pike's  exertions  and  per- 
severance, through  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  the  geor- 
graphy  of  this  interesting  country  assumes,  for  the  first  time,  a 
clear  aud  authentic  form,  the  rivers  being  laid  dovra  with  all  their 
surprising  meanders,  from  actual  and  careful  surveys,  executed 
wiln  the  accuracy  of  modem  science,  and  the  precision  of  modem 
instrummts. 

The  superior  importance  of  the  last  journey  of  Major  Pike 
has  hitherto  engrossed  our  attention ;  but  this  interestmg  work 
b^ns  with  his  expedition  to  the  source  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
wluch  has  imparted  a  very  improved  d^ree  of  accuracy  to  me 
former  delineations  of  diat  important  stream.  We  r^ret  that 
be  does  not,  with  many  men  of  science,  regard  the  Mississippi  as 
a  tributary  stream  to  the  vast  Missouri,  whose  course  far  exceeds 
diat  of  the  Mississippi  in  length,  llie  sources  of  the  former 
occupy  so  wide  and  extensive  a  space,  that  while  one  of  them 
arises  about  latitude  b(f,  another.  Head-water,  (the  Yetlov 
Stone  river,)  originates  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  about 
lat.  44°.  Even  the  vast  Mississ^pi  shrinks  into  relative  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  this  prodigious  coarse;  and  its  nan* 
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Ims  been  imparted  to'  the  larger  river,  merely  because  it  Mras'first 
koown. 

On  hia  Toya|;e  to  the  source  of  the  Misnssippi,  Major  Pike, 
(th«n  a  lieutenant  in  the  American  infantry,)  embarked  at  St. 
Louis,  below  the  spot  where  the  Misaissippi  falls  into  the  Mis- 
souri, on  the  9th  of  August,  1805,  with  twenty  soldiers.  As  he 
advBoced  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  fiud  that  the  North-west 
Company  of  Canada,  whom  he  rather  indistinctly,  (p.  65,)  calls 
"  the  people  of  the  north-west,"  had  extended  their  trade  even  to 
distant  lakes,  little,  better  than  mar^s.  Yet  the  frequ^it  oc- 
currence of  French  names  indicates  that  the  fur  hunters  of  that 
nation  had  not  confined  their  researches  within  a  small  circle...  One 
object  of  this  journey  appears  to  have  been  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  North-west  Company,  who  were  encroaching  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  even  distributing  flags  and 
medals  of  the  British  monarch,  which  were  generally  given  up 
on  being  demanded.  The  intention  (if  any  eiiisted,)  of  stirring 
up  diese  savages  against  the  Americans,  in  case  of  a  war  between 
them  and  the  parent  country,  seems  to  proceed  from  an  anti- 
quated policy,  at  once  cruel  and  useless;  for  it  has  been  suflici- 
.ently  proved  that  their  rude  bands  can  lend  no  effectual  nor 
durable  assistance,  while  their  fury  is  chiefly  directed  against  the 
helpless  settlers,  and  their  wives  and  children. 

After  contending  with  many  hardships,  our  author  at  length 
reached  the  source  of  the  Mississippi;  but  the  reader  may  perhaps 
be  plestsed  with  his  own  expression  of  his  feelings  on  tfiis  event, 
and  the  subsequent  observations. 

"  SiUurday,  Ut  Ftbruary. — Left  our  camp  pretty  early  ;  passed  a 
continued  train  of  prairie,  and  arrived  at  Leech  lake  at  half  past  tvo 
o'clock. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  ray  feelii^s  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  voyage ;  for  this  is  the  main  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
Hie  lake  Winiptc  branch  is  navigt^le  from  thence  to  Red  Cedar 
lake  for  the  distance  of  five  leagues,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the 


west  Company,  where  we  arrived  about  three  o'clock.  We  found  all 
the  gates  locked,  but  upon  knocking  were  admitted,  and  recdved 
with  marked  attention  and  hospitality  by  Mr.  Hugh  M'GiUis,  who 
provided  for  us  a  good  dish  of  cofibe,  biscuit,  butter,  and  cheese  for 
•upper.    ■ 

"  In  ascending  the  Mississippi  from  Sandy  lake  you  first  meet  with 
Swan  river  on  the  east,  which  bears  nearly  due  east,  and  is  navigable 
for  bark  canoes  ninety  miles  to  Swan  lake,  you  then  meet  with  the 
Heedew  river,  wkdch.talls  in  on  the  east,  and  bears  nearly  east  by 
fMvth,  and  is  navigable  for  Indian  canoes  one  hundred  miles ;  you 
k2 
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next  in  aicending  tneet  with  a  very  strong  ripple  and  sn  e 
of  the  river,  where  it  forma  a  small  lake.  Thu  is  three  tnileB  belev 
the  bill  of  Packagamo,  and  from  which  the  noise  of  the  ihoot  11117  be 
beard.  The  course  of  the  river  at  the  £Uls  was  iN.  70°  W.  and  jnst 
below  the  river  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  but  above  the  sboat 
not  more  than  twenty  yards.  The  water  thus  collected  runs  down  a 
flat  rock,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  thirty  degrees.  Imme- 
diately above  the  fall  is  a  small  island  of  about  fiuv  yards  m  ch^um- 
'  ference,  covered  with  sap-pine.  The  portage,  which  is  on  the  ent 
(or  norths  side,  is  no  more  than  two  hundred  yards,  and  by  no 
means  difficulL  These  fUts,  in  point  of  consideration  as  an  impedi' 
meat  to  the  navigation,  stand  next  to  the  fidls  of  St.  Anthony,  ftois 
die  source  (f  the  river  to  tfae  Gotph  of  Mexico.  The  banks  of  the 
Missieiippi  to  the  Meadow  river  have  generally  been  timbered  by 
the  pine,  pinenet,  hemlock,  sapif  inc,  or  the  aspen  tree.  From  thence 
it  winds  through  high  grass  meadows  (ot  savannahs)  with  the  pine 
swamps  at  a  distance  appearii^  to  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  the  bor- 
ders. From  the  falls,  in  ascendiiig,  you  pass  uie  lake  Packagama  on 
the  west,  <%lebrated  for  its  great  production  of  wild  nee,  and 
next  meet  with  the  Deer  river  on  the  east.  The  extent  of  its  navi- 
gadon  is  unknown.  You  next  meet  with  the  river  la  Crone  on  tbe 
eastern  side,  which  bears  nearly  north,  and  has  only  a  portage  of  n 
mile  to  pass  from  it  into  the  lake  Winipic  branch  of  the  Mnsisa' 


■We  next  cnne  to  what  the  people  of  that  quarter  call  the  &>tk»  t^ 
the  Mississippi ;  tbe  ridit  branch  of  which  bears  nortb-weat,  aad 
nins  ei|ht  leagues  to  1^  Winipic,  which  is  (rf*  an  oval  form  about 
thii^-aix  miles  in  circumference.  From  lake  Winipic  the  river  con- 
tinues  five  leagues  to  u[mer  Red  Cedar  lake,  which  may  be  tenaed 
tbe  upper  source  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Leech  lake  branch  bean 
from  tbe  forks  south-west,  and  runs  through  a  chain  of  meadows. 
You  pass  Muddy  lake,  which  is  scarcely  any  thing  6are  dmn  an  ex- 
tensive mank  of  fifteen  miles  circumference  g  the  river  bears  throng 
it  nearly  north,  after  which  it  again  turns  to  the  west.  In  man 
places  uiis  brancb  is  not  more  tbn  ten  or  fifteen  yards  in  width,  al- 
though the  Winipic  branch  is  navigable  the  greatest  distanoe.  To 
this  pkca  the  whole  &ce  of  the  conntry  has  tfae  appearance  of  an 
impenetrable  morass,  or  bomkUess  savannah ;  but  on  the  bordet*  af 
the  lake  are  some  oijc,  and  hnge  groves  of  augar-miqile,  finn  wbiefa 
the  traders  mute  sufficient  sugar  for  their  consumption  tfae  whole 
year.  Leech  lake  cmnmunicates  with  the  river  de  Corbeau  by  seren 
portages,  and  tbe  river  des  Funitles  also  with  the  Red  river  t^  tbe 
Ottn^tail  Use  on  tbe  one  side,  and  by  Red  Cedar  lake  and  other 
m^lokealn  Bed  lake  on  tbe  other.  Out  of  these  amiOl  lakes  and 
ridges  rise  tfae  upper  waters  of  the  St.  Laurence,  the  Mississippi, 
and  Red  river,  tfae  latter  of  which  dischawes  itsdf  into  the  ocean 
by  U»  Winnie  and  HudM»'s  bay.  All  these  waters  hare  tbcir 
miper  sources  withm  one  hundred  miles  of  each  Other,  which  I 
thmk  [dmidy  proves  tim  to  be  the  asost  elevated  part  Of  tfae  noatfa- 
east  continettt  of  America.    But  sm  suit  cross  aw  are  ceismosily 
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tcnoed  the  Rocky  MouDtains,  or  a  Spur  of  Cordelien,  prevuwg  lo 
uur  finding  the  waters  whose  currenU  run  westward,  wd  pay  tritxitf 
to  the  western  ocean."  (Page  B.) 

It  is  tD  be  regretted  that  our  author  did  not  publiab  a  distinct 
nap  of  die  sources  of  the  Missisajppi,  of  which  diat  from  the 
Ijcech  lake  seems  to  be  the  most  distant,  and  more  important, 
dian  that  from  the  Red  Cedar  lake,  which  is  however  the  furthest 
to  the  north,  and  by  Major  Pike's  observation,  !at.  47'  42'  40*'. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  work  is  occupied  with  an  account 
of  the  savage  tribes  in  this  directiop,  and  the  number  of  th^ 
warriors,  which  may  amount  to  eight  thousand.  The  most 
numerous  and  formidable  are  the  Sioux,  who  are  often  engaged 
ID  war  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  We  insert  the  followmg 
short  extracts  as  specimens  of  these  deaciiptions. 

**  I  then  ate  of  the  dmser  he  had  proTided.  It  was  very  mtefuL 
It  consisted  of  wild  lye  and  venison,  of  which  I  sent  four  bowls  to 
ay  men,  I  afterwards  went  to  a  dance,  the  performance  of  which 
was  attended  with  many  curious  mancepvres.  Men  and  women 
danced  indiscriminately.  They  were  all  dressed  in  the  gayest  man- 
ner; each  had  in  their  band  a  snail  skin  of  some  description:  they 
freqoently  ran  up,  pointed  their  skin,  and  gave  a  pun  with  thev 
breath  ;  when  the  person  blowil  at,  whether  man  or  woman,  would 
f^l,  and  appear  to  be  almost  lireless,  or  in  great  agony ;  but  would 
recover  slowly,  rise,  and  join  in  the  dance.  This  they  called  their 
great  medicine,  or,  as  I  understood  the  word,  the  dance  pf  religion : 
the  Indians  believing  that  they  actually  pufled  something  into  each 
ether's  bodies,  which  occasioned  the  falling,  &c.  Every  person  is  n«t 
admitted  to  take  a  part :  they  who  wish  to  join  them  must  first  make 
valuable  presents  to  the  society,  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  give  a  feast ;  thoy  are  then  admitted  with  great  ceremony. 
Ifiv.  Ftazer  informed  me,  that  be  was  once  in  the  md^  with  some 
young  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  club,  when  one  oftheir  dancers 
coming  in,  they  immediately  t£rew  their  blankets  over  him  aad  forced 
faim  out  of  thelodge.  Mr.  F.  laughed  at  them,  and  the  youbg  Indians 
called  him  a  fool,  and  said,  *  he  did  not  know  what  the  dancer  might 
Wow  into  his  body."*  (Page24.) 

'■  SvfarAiy  2li(  Sepievxber. — Bmbarkedat  a  seasonable  hour,  break- 
fasted at  the  Sioux  village,  on  the  eastern  side.  It  consists  of  eleven 
bdees,  and  is  situate  at  the  head  of  an  iidand,  iust  briow  a  le^e  o£ 
toau.  The  village  was  deserted  at  this  time ;  m1  the  Indians  having 
gone  out  up  the  lauds  to  gather  fols  avoin.  About  two  miks  above, 
taw  three  beais  swimming  over  the  river,  bat  at  too  gr^t  a  distasce 
fiir  us  to  kill  one  of  them ;  they  made  the  shore  before  I  could  cone 
q»  with  them.  Passed  a  camp  of  Sioux  of  four  lodges,  in  which  I 
nily  saw  one  man,  whose  name  was  Black  SoUitr.  The  garrulity  of 
thp  women  astonished  me,  for  at  the  other  camps  they  never  opened 
their  lips;  but  here  they  flocked  around  us  with  all  their  tongues 
Swng  at  die  same  time.    The  cause  of  this  freedom  must  have  beeo 
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the  absence  of  their  lords  and  masters.  We  passed  the  encamp* 
ment  of  Mr.  Fenebault,  who  had  broken  his  perroque,  and  had  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  about  three  milee  below 
St.  Peter's.  We  made  our  encampment  on  the  nortb>eait  point  of 
the  Big  iBland,  opposite  to  St.  Peter's,  The  Mississippi  became  so 
very  narrow  this  day,  that  I  once  croKsed  it  in  my  batteau  with/arig 
itroketqfmyoats:'  (Page  33.) 

'■  A  chief,  called  tne  Outar  de  Blanche,  had  his  lip  cut  off,  and  had 
come  to  the  Petit  Corbeau  and  told  htm, '  that  his  race  was  hia  look- 
ing.i{^lass,  that  it  was  spoiled,  and  that  he  was  determined  on  re- 
venge,'  The  parties  were  charging  their  guns,  and  were  preparing 
for  action,  when  lo!  the  flag  ai^ared  like  a  messenger  of  peace, 
4c;"   (Page  40.) 

"  We  made  the  garrison  about  aun-down,  having  been  drawn  at 
least  ten  miles  on  a  sledge  by  two  small  dogs,  which  were  loaded  with 
(wo  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  went  so  tiu-t  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  the  men  with  snow-shoes  to  keep  up  with  them."  {Page  88. ) 

"  Monday  IWA  Murrk. — Was  visited  by  the  Fols  Avoin  cbieft  and 
several  others  of  the  nation..  This  chief  was  an  extraordinary  hunter: 
to  instance  his  power,  he  had  killed  forty  elks  and  a  bear  in  one  day, 
chasing  the  former  from  dawn  to  eve."  (Page  96.} 

This  part  is  teroitnated  with  observations  on  the  trade,  views, 
and  policy  of  the  North-west  Company.  The  fur  trade  of 
Canada  was  always  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  that  colony.  After  its  cession  to  Great  Britain,  the 
usual  spirit  of  adventure  encouraged  the  fur  hunters  to  extend 
their  progress  considerably  to  the  north-west,  and  from  this  cif- 
ciimslance  a  partnership  was  soon  formed,  called  the  North- 
west Company.  By  a  late  purchase  of  the  king's  posts  in 
Canada  they  extended  their  lines  of  trade  from  Hudson's  bay  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  up  that  river  on  both  sides  to  the  takes,  from 
thence  to  Lake  Superior,  at  which  place  the  North-west  Com- 
pany have  their  head  quarters;  from  thence  to  the  source  of 
Red  river,  and  on  all  its  tributary  streams ;  through  the  country 
to  the  Missouri ;  through  the  waters  of  lake  Wioipic  to  the  Sa»- 
kashawin ;  on  that  river  to  its  source,  up  Elk  river  to  the  lake  of 
the  hills;  up  Peace  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  from  the  lake 
of  the  Hills  up  Slave  river  to  the  Slave  lake. 

In  I8O6  they  dispatched  a  Mr.  Mackensie  on  a  voyage  of  trade 
and  discovery  down  Mackeiisie's  river  to  the  north  sea,  and  also 
a  Mr.  M'Kay  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  proceed  to  the 
western  ocean  with  the  same  objects.  A  geographical  survey 
of  the  north-west  part  of  the  continent  has  been  conducted  for 
three  years  by  Mr.  Thompson,  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance. 
Thus  we  see  a  simple  commercial  company,  whose  name  u 
scarcely  known  in  Euglaod,  exercisii^;  a  commanding  influence 
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over  an  iniiDetue  tract  of  countiy,  much  more  eztemiTe  than 
the  whole  of  continental  Europe. 

The  Is  orth-west  Company  pretend  that  the  bouadai^  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  State§  must  nin  in  such  a  course 
from  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  to  touch  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  pretension,  as  Major  Pike  ob^rves, 
would  deprive  the  American  territory  of  two-fifths  of  Louisiana  ^ 
whereas  if  the  line  runs  due  west  from  the  head  of  the  Lake  of 
of  the  Woods,  it  would  strike  the  western  ocean  at  Birch  bay  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  sound-  It  is  time  that  these  differences  were 
adjusted,  as  the  value  of  the  country  will  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  discoveries.  The  correspondence  between  Qur  au- 
thor aud  the  agent  of  the  North-west  Company  does  credit  to 
both  parties ;  it  is  alike  distinguislied  by  manly  candour,  and  the 
mutual  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  constant  endeavours  indeed 
of  the  American  government  to  promote  peace  among  the  savage 
tribes,  and  gently  enforce  a  reverence  for  civil  institutions,  have 
been  of  essential  service  to  the  Nortb-west  Company  in  the  ex- 
tension of  their  commerce,  and  the  execution  of  their  designs : 
and  we  trust  that  the  accounts  have  been  exaggerated,  which 
state,  that  the  return  has  consisted  in  excitements  to  the  savages 
against  the  back  settlers  of  the  American  States. 

We  now  return  to  the  second  and  most  important  journey  of 
Major  Pike,  in  which  he  explored  to  their  sources  the  great 
rivers  of  Louisiana.  He  embarked  on  this  expedition  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1 806,  on  the  river  Missouri,  while  others  of  the 
party  occasionally  followed  various  directions.  He  then  ascend- 
ed the  Osage  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  inhabited  by  a  savage 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  for  some  unaccountable  reason  always 
expressed  in  the  singular,  while  tiie  other  tribes  are  named  in  the 
plural ;  as  for  example,  "  they  consist  of  Osage  and  Creeks,"  in- 
stead of  Osages  and  Creeks.  In  the  usual  spirit  of  conciliation, 
the  American  government  had  redeemed  and  returned  many  cap- 
tives who  had  been  taken  in  war  by  oAer  tribes,  a  circumstance 
which  tended  greatly  to  interest  the  Osages  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
venturers. The  great  village  of  the  Osages  is  situated  in  a  de^ 
tiglilful  country,  intersected  by  several  beautiful  rivers.  Tlie 
party  then  proceeded  by  land ;  and  after  a  winding  course,  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Arkensa,  which  tt^y  ascended  to 
its  source. 

In  a  note  the  author  has  given  some  account  of  an  expeditioi) 
of  the  Spaniards  in  1 806,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  troops, 
which  departing  from  Santa  Fe  descended  the  Red  river  tWQ 
hundred  uid  thirty-three  leagues ;  but  not  havmg  met  any  Ame- 
rican expedition,  as  they  expected,  th*y  struck  off  to  the  nortft' 
east  tfll  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkensa.    This  singula^ 
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wpedWfth  took'  |^e  w*i«ii  there  Vere  symptom*  of  hostUitl'' 
between  Spain  aiid  the  United  States.  Some  accouht  is  given 
of  thte  maiMKN  of  the  Pftwnees,  the  Panis  of  the  Spaniards  and 
dtt  FreluA ;  bnt  ^ben  onr  author  concludes  that  they  are  of 
Asiatic  wigin,  because  thty  have  high  tfaeek-foones,  he  loses 
s%ht  of  Icience  altogether,  &s  IheT«  is  scarcely  a  regioA  of  the 
gfolK  is  whkh  ttiis  feature  might  not  be  traced  among  certain 
rsde«.  Ilie  Patvnees  cultivate  com  and  pumpkins,  and  have 
greeft  buibljera  of  horses  of  Spanish  origin. 

Tlie  ootthie  of  the  river  Arkensa,  with  its  meanders,  Major 
Pflce  (tetupttt^a  atig91  miles,  li-om  its  Junction  with  the  Missiv 
si^i  XoT  Mtdrei*  ^e  Missouri)  to  the  mountains ;  and  from  thence 
to  fts  sodrce  l^t ;  the  total  length  beingS173tniles:  die  former 
^tion  ta  the  mountains  may  be  navigated.  It  also  receives 
jtt^vrd  rivers,  %hich  are  navigable  for  more  than  one  hundred 
Awtea.  Th«  htiAa  of  dre  Arkensa  swarm  with  buffaloes,  elki, 
and  <deer,  in  nnmlVers  which  seem  ineifhaostible  by  the  htmtii^ 
trfbf^.  Wliein  ^  exploring  party  arrived  near  ue  sources  of 
this  riv*r,  riiey  'saw  a  prodigious  mountain,  well  known  by  the 
'ittn.^s  for  m*ny  hundred  miles  around.  The  altitude  was  ob- 
•ren^d  Oft « 1)ase  of  a  mile,  and  found  to  be  10,^81  feet  above 
the  Prairie ;  and  admitting  the  Prairie  to  be  8000  feet  above 
Ae  sea,  tbe  height  of  this  peak  would  be  18,581  feet.  But  wbea 
oW  iauttior  oo  ma  occasion  mentions  tfie  peak  of  Teucriffe,  he 
forgets  tfie  atfrtientic  Observ^ons  of  l^Crenneiandolherastroao- 
iWers,  cMiptoyed  by  *lie  French  Ving,  who  have  sufficientlv  ascer- 
■ftiwfca  Ihit  Are  hei^  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  is  onV  i742 
Wises,  or  10,452  French  feet  above  tie  level  of  the  sea.  !t  is 
yiht  dfHsdted  and  Tttsnlarsittiatioh  tvhich  males  this  peak  appear 
fe^her  Am  it  real^  is.  !f  it  ipproached  nearly  to  tJie  height  oi 
Mont  blanc,  15,500  ftdl,  (he  Afficulty  of  the  ascent  would  be 
snA,  that  four  days  would  (lol  be  more  than  sufficient  to  go  and 
retam ;  wliereas  there  is  no  hint  ilf  any  such  circmnstauce.  But 
H  is  rfmost  necessary  to  apologize  for  any  such  observations  on 
"me  work  of  onr  enterprising  traveller.  One  man  cannot  unite 
every  quality ;  and  a  scientific  traveller  mi^t  have  perished 
Wridst  Ae  dtArct^ties  which  Were  surmounted  by  his  courage 
Mfd  pent^v^reWce.  Tlie  liKtfiresses  suffered  by  him  and  hiscom- 
fmi^ons,  StttiidA  "those  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  were 
terrible :  famine  daily  staring  them  in  the  face ;  while  their  clotb- 
mg  Was  eshausted,  the  blood  started  from  under  the  bandages  of 
<hrfr  snoW-Aoes,  add  some  of  tlie  moj  even  lost  Aetr  feet  by 
*e  si^erity  ctf  rtie  frost. 

In  descAl^i^  to  Wards  the  south,  in  order  to  explore  (lie  sources 
of  Ae  Red  rivtCr,  'by  'WhK^i  they  designed  to  return,  oar  withor 
Wtt'sflpectedly  fortnd  tAtis'etf  on  (he  banks  of  the  great  lUo  del 
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N»rte,  which  be  at  first  supposed  to  be  tbe  Red  river.  Here 
tbey  were  descried  by  a  Spanish  dragoon  and  a  civUized  Indiuii, 
wbo  bad  only  left  Santa  re  fo«r  days  before ;  and  soon  attei^ 
■vonls  we:te  siuprised  by  a  party  of  a  faundred  Bpuiiards,  uttder 
two  limteBEBta,  and  coDducted  to  Santa  Fe,  vbence  they  were 
seet  far  w  the  aoiith  to  ChihuyiuB,  to  the  ooaunander  in  chiaf. 
"Owy  were  afterwards  ccn^cted  by  a  Spanish  detacfament 
across  the  province  of  CoagiiiUa,  by  that  of  Tesar,  and  lastly  by 
St,  Antouio,  to  the  American  boundary,  which,  for  die  present, 
is  said  to  be  die  river  Sabina,  Natchitoches  being  the  first 
American  post. 

Major  Pike  Found  means  to  continue  talcing  notes  even  in  (he 
Spajueh  territory,  and  his  observatioas  couceming  the  parts 
tfaii»i^  wtiich  be  passed  we  of  aor«  atftbeoticity  than  the  re- 
marks «f  HwKboIdt,  wh«  seems  froycntly  to  have  been  de* 
s^Dedly  aisled  by  his  Sj»aaiah  iaforaMts.  Ovr  author's  detaili^. 
wlidi  M>e  very  intM««t»|,  are  followed  by  a  recent  accovat 
of  New  SptMi  m  general,  seemingly  derived  from  information 
wUcli  he  obtaHned  tffi  liia  route,  aud  nlitch  may  be  nsefiillj 
omnmred  tndi  die  statements  of  Humboldt.  He  account 
of  me  'Spanish  inilUaTy  in  this  quarter  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  it  is  ^veo  by  a  military  man,  and  competent  judge  of 
the  subject. 

*■  Caqiaaal  panfabHi^  is  oaatMryteUteSMiish  oTduianees;tkcy 
p«aMb  %  iaprisaiMMMt,  fMittjitf  m  the  eiooks,  and  death;  but  aa  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  discipline  and  reEuJarity  of  conduct  «f 
ifce  itravliMwl  troops,  I  m^  oMntioB  ^at  aluieiigh  raanlHi^  with 
thsi^  Ha4douiedtt^a*k  wn«T|3raear^.foum«nd>s,Iaevoraaw 
ft  van  rooehe  oblow,  ar  put  under  ^oofioewait  ftw^ae  hour.  Hew 
ifBMflde  WeuU  it  be  to  v^ulale  dte  twibuleBt  diqwisitieiia  of  the 
Mmeneem  with  taoh  treabnent !  In  maki^  the  fm^oii^  xenarit  I 
da  mat  indttde  off  cars,  fw  l  satr  more  rigorous  treatment  temcda 
Bteieof  4hem  «haa  «ver  was  practised  Ja  eur  army. 

"  3%e  JiecipliDe  df  their  troops  is  vei^  difiereat  from  ours  i  aa  to 
laott<il«r«Hliui(yaBatKB4m«a,  they  are  not  keldu  AOcheaUBiatieB; 
&>^w^  the  wb«de^the  tiwel  was  in -the  oemtty  I  never  sew  a 
coipa  of  troops  exercising  as  dragoons,  but  frefsenUy  maKhing  'hsr 
flatooM,  seotieU,  d^ in  ^arriwiii  where  Ihef  8erve«s  u&atiy,  with 
iheir^iflrabioee.  la  diese  anawwiwres  At&g  were  «)so  ver^  denoient. 
Oa  a  maKih  «  deMobment  of  oavalry  aeBeN%  enoamp  id  a  oirde. 
They  relieve  thdr  guards  at  night,  Md  aa  aoon  as  th^  bidt -Ae  B«r 
gaaiidiB  femed  en'feot,wiih  their  <carabincei  and  tfaenaMohhefere 
ihecemmandeBt^s  lent,  whe«e  the  cemnanding-efiew  of  the  guW 
cries  the  HiTOdatianef -the  Uo|gr  Vii^n  Iheee  -times.  Ttie  ooaanuMA' 
lag  dfficer  aepUe&  It  is  well.  Hhay  then  retire  Emd  mount  tteir 
henee,  ■erctoMl  <^,  seme  to-aotee^wrd  aflhe  horses,  as-MMbys 
•tbers  as  guard  of  the  camp,  as  infantry.     The  old  guards  are  then 
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paraded  and  relieved,  and  the  new  centinels  take  post.  The  ceo- 
tinels  are  singing  half  their  time,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  quit  the  posts  to  come  to  the  fire,  go  for  water,  &c.  In  &ct ' 
after  the  officer  is  in  bed,  frequently  the  whole  guard  comes  in ;  jet 
I  nerer  knew  any  man  punished  for  these  breaches  of  military  du^. 
Their  mode  of  attack  is  by  squadrons  on  the  diferent  flanks  of  their 
enemies,  hut  without  regularity  or  concert,  shouting,  hallowiog, 
and  firing  their  carabines,  after  which,  if  Uiey  think  th^nselves  equal 
to  the  enemy,  they  charge  with  a  pistol  and  then  the  lance.  But 
from  my  observations  on  their  discipline,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring tliat  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  march  over  a  plain  with  five 
hundred  infantry,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  of  horse  artillery  of 
the  United  States'  army,  in  the  presence  of  five  thousand  of  these 
dragoons.  Yet,  I  do  not  presume  to  say,  that  an  army  with  that  in- 
feriority of  numbers  would  do  to  oppose  them  ;  for  they  would  cut 
off  your  supplies,  and  harass  your  march  and  camp  night  and  day 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  oblige  you  in  the  end  to  surrender  to  them 
ivithout  ever  having  come  to  action;  hut  if  the  event  depended  on 
one  engagement  it  would  tenninate  with  glory  to  the  American 
^ms.  The  conclusion  must  not  however  be  drawn,  that  I  infer  fi-ixa 
this,  they  are  deficient  in  physical  firmness  more  than  other  nations, 
for  we  see  the  savages,  five  hundred  of  whom  would  on  a  plain  6y 
t»efore  fifly  bayonets,  on  other  occasions  brave  danger  and  death  in 
its  most  horrid  shapes,  with  an  undaunted  fortitude,  never  surpassed 
by  the  most  disciplined  and  hardy  veterans.  Butit  arisessolelyfrom 
the  want  of  disc^line  and  confidence  in  each  other,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  undisciplined  corps ;  unless  stimulated  by  the  goo-like 
sentiment  of  love  of  country,  which  these  poor  fellows  know  no- 
thingof. 

"The  travelling  food  of  the  dragoons  in  New  Mexico  consists  of 
a  very  excellent  species  of  wheat,  biscuit,  and  shaved  meat  well  dried, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  red  pepper,  of  which  they  make  bouitii,  aod 
they  pour  it  on  their  broken  biscuit,  when  it  becomes  soil  and  excel- 
lent eatii%.  Farther,  south  they  use  great  quantities  of  parched 
corn-meal-  and  sugar,  as  practised  by  our  hunters,  each  dragoon 
having  a  small  bag.  They  thus  live,  when  on  command,  on  an  al- 
lowance which  our  troops  would  conceive  little  better  than  ttarvti^, 
n«ver  except  at  night  attempting  to  eat  any  thing  lilce  a  meal,  b«t 
bidng  a  piece  of  biscuit,  or  drinking  some  parched  meal  sod  sugmr, 
with  water  during  the  day 

"  From  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  properties  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Spain,  I  do  believe  they  are  cap^le  of  being  made  the  best 
troops  in  the  world,  possessing  sobriety,  enterprise,  great  physical 
force,  (locilitv,  and  a  conception  equally  quick  and  penetrating. 

'*  The  mooes  of  promotion  in  the  internal  provinces  are  singular, 
but  probably  productive  of  good  effects.  Should  a  vacancy  of  first 
lieutenant  offer  in  a  company,  the  captain  commanding  nominates 
with  the  senior  second  lieutenant  (who  by  seniority  womd  fill  the  va- 
cancy) two  other  lieutenants  to  the  general,  giving  his  comments  on 
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tlte  tliree.  The  general  Klects  two,  tor  nominstion  to  the  court, 
from  whom  is  selected  the  fortunate  c«n<UdAte,  whose  commiision  is 
made  out  and  forwarded.  As  the  letters  of  nomination  are  alwaya 
kept  secret,  it  is  impossible  for  the  young  officers  to  say  who  is  to 
blame,  should  they  be  disappointed,  and  Uie  fortunate  is  in  a  direct 
way  to  thank  the  king  onljr  for  the  ultimate  decision.  The  method 
is  Uie  same  with  the  superior  grades  to  the  colonel. 

'*  The  king  of  Spain's  ordinances  for  the  government  of  his  army 
are  generally  founded  on  justiceand  a  highsense  of  honour.  I  could 
hot  procure  a  set  from  any  of  the  officers  to  take  to  my  quarters,  con- 
sequently my  observations  on  them  were  extremely  cursory. '  They 
Srovide  that  no  old  soldier  shall  ever  be  dischai^ed  the  service  uni> 
»s  for  infamous  crimes.  When  a  man  has  served  with  reputation 
for  fifteen  years  and  continues,  his  pay  is  augmented;  twenty  yean 
he  receives  another  augmentation ;  twenty-seven  years  he  receives 
the  brevet  rank  and  pay  of  an  ensign,  and  thirty-two  years  those  of  a 
lieutenant,  &c.  These  circumstances  are  a  great  stimulus,  although 
not  one  in  a  thousand  arrives  at  the  third  period,  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service  with  full  pay  and  emoluments.  All 
sons  of.  captains,  pr  of  grades  snpecior,  are  entitled  to  enter  the 
ting's  schools  as  cadets,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  property 
ofanofficer  or  soldier  who  iskilled  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  dies  of  hi* 
wounds,  is  not  liable  to  be  taken  for  debt,  and  is  secured  as  well  as 
the  king's  pension  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased."     (p.  380.) 

An  appendix  contains  the  letters  and  papers  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 

The  style  of  this  work  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  pleasing 
because  it  is  rather  impure,  and  stained  with  what  some  of  our 
readers  might  be  disposed  to  call  Americanisms,  which  indicate 
the  original  pen. 

'  llie  Reverend  Mr.  Rees,  under  whose  superinlendance  the 
manuscript  was  committed  to  the  press,  has  added  a  few  notes, 
and  prefixed  an  advertisement,  in  which  he  has  espluned  the 
difficulties  attending  the  copy,  which  must  have  been  made  by 
some  young  and  ignorant  amanuensis ;  but  the  American  edition 
which  reached  him  after  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  printer 
is  still  inferior,  as  it  swarms  with  numerous  errors  of  the  press. 

We  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  will  join  with  us  in  opi- 
moi,  that,  authenticity  being  the  chief  merit  of  a  work  of  this 
-  Jtature,  it  is  much  more  interesting  in  the  language  of  the  oi^i- 
nal  author,  than  in  the  adorned  and  formal  style  of  a  literary  man. 
The  immortel  Cook  regretted  that  Hawksworthhad^vite^  his 
first  voyage,  and  superintended  the  publication  of  the  second 
'faiaiBelf.  But  the  language  of  Major  Pike  requires  little  apo- 
logy, being  always  intelligible ;  and  bearing,  at  the  same  time, 
genuine  impressions  of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  the  kindest  at- 
tention to  uic  men  under  his  care. 
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,  Two  mips  which  acouBpcoy  ifai*  work  are  sufficiently  dearj 
though  the  acale  i>  rather  too  coafiaMl.  In  that  of  Louisiana  we 
have  observed  a  few  mistakes,  aa  S,ta.  Fee  for  Sna.  Fe,  (Holy 
Faith),  Massini  for  Mamimi,  Puerto  for  Puercb  River.  In 
the  Americtm  maps,  which  we  have  also  seen,  there  is  agreat  de- 
ficiency in  the  names  of  tribes,  &c.  on  the  Arkensa  and  Red 
Rivers,  which  makes  the  map  of  diat  r^on  a«sume  an  Im- 
perfect appearance. 

We  conclude  with  a  strong  recommendation  of  M^or  Pike's 
work  to  the  attention  of  Mich  of  our  readers  as  feel  an  interest 
in  accv^e  geograpluca]  reaearchei,  or  io  original  deliaemtioiH  of 
character  aoKtog  me  uociviiized  races  of  mankind. 


Art.  X.  The  Madras  &hoot,  or  Elements  of  Tuition,  Kc.SCe. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.— Lomlon,  1808. 

W  E  are  in  the  number  of  those  who  allow  their  fiiU  waight  to 
ti^  awAil  signs  of  the  present  times,  and  wtdi  widi  st^onn 
^ovinty  the  dark  and  port^ttous  cloods  v^iich  have  long  baee 
gathering  wound  us.  In  Uie  midst  of  our  solicitode,  however, 
.we  are  dieered  by  sooie  anspicioiv  omens,  which  q>eak  of  better 
days,  and  prevent  us  irom  sinking  into  absolute  despondency. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  rapid  pro^eas  of  the  new  system  of  oducs- 
tton,  bom  which  such  inestimaUe  advanb^es  may  be  expected 
to  result.  From  the  A>tal  consequences  produced  of  late  years 
by  9  morbid  activity  in  the  adoption  of  theories,  it  was  to  be  u>- 
prehended  that  an  i[)clinad<Hi  to  reject  all  experiment  mignt 
prevail ;  and  that  a  well-founded,  but  excessive  jealousy  oi  'aa»- 
vatioB,  night  lead  to  an  invincible  prejudice  m  favour  of  esta- 
blished systems,  ^  more  than  one  important  instance,  however, 
it  has  been  proved,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we  sincerely 
rejoice  in  the  discovery.  We  have  seen,  with  heartfdt  pleasure, 
the  general  diHtiuon  of  a  practice,  to  the  merits  of  vi^tcfa  the  bills 
ot  nHurtality  bear  ample  witness,  and  which  bsds  £iir  to  bani^ 
from  our  island  a  disorder  always  bx>ublesome,  and  fnqveatij 
fatal.  But  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  aiMty  of  ifae  mind 
excels  that  of  the  body,  is  this  pleasure  exceeded  by  that  winiA 
we  feel,  in  conlempuiting  the  geoer^  ^iTusion  of  education 
WBOBgst  our  fellow-subiects.  We  heartily  coincide  in  dte  tmly 
-patriotic  wish  of  the  Father  of  his  people,  "that  every  poor 
child  in  the  kingdom  might  be  taught  to  reed  his  Bible,"  and 
hail,  with  .peculiar  satisCactioo,  the  discovery  of  m^um  w4ich 
promise  to  conduce  so  powerAilly  to  this  aKHt  desiiahlr  end. 
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.  We  iodulge  die  most  sai^uiae  expectatioiu  ofa  beaeficial  result 
from  liuB  great  experiment;  to  dte  inventor  and  promoters  of 
wUch,  net  only  this  country,  but  all  the  civilized  world  is  deeply 
indebted.  Widiout  stopping  at  present  to  inquire  who  has  the 
bwrt  daim  to  the  first  ofdiese  tides,  we  will  take  aconcise  view 
of  die  leading  featnres  of  the  work  under  our  consideration. 

This  work  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  system 
which  it  details ;  having  ^own  to  the  size  of  a  respectable  vo- 
lume from  a  pamphlet,  which  the  author  published  on  his  return 
from  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1797.  His  sole  abject,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  to  lay  before  the  public  the  outlme  of  a  system 
of  effaKstion,  which  he  had  prnctised  with  great  miccess  in  the 
military  male  or|>faan  asylam  at  Madras.  He  bronsht  it  fop- 
ward,  it  seems,  with  little  hope  of  its  producing  much  immediate 
effect;  but  under  a  strong  conviction,  that  it  would  gradually 
wm  itB  way  with  the  irresistible  force  of  truth,  and  by  the  weight 
otita  tntrinstc  value.  His  hope  has  been  realised,  and  that  far 
sooner  than  he  expected ;  and  as  the  system  has  advanced  into 
gniiral  notice,  a  cleam  elucidation  «f  its  principles,  more  mi- 
nute instructions  for  its  application,  and  additional  documents 
of  various  kinds,  have  been  deemed  necessarv.  In  its  present 
Aape  die  volume  forms  a  most  important  collection  of  matter, 
.rtuttng  to  one  of  the  most  interestuig  subjects  diat  can  eiigafe 
die  attenlioB  of  the  public. 
The  nilbor's  object  may  be  stated  in  his  own  wor«h. 
"  Of  the  expenment  in  educatton,  more  than  twice  nine  years  old, 
'dm  antfaor  feMS  himself  called  upon  by  a  host  of  pupils  to  fix  the 
anibendcity,  to  retrace  the  origin,  to  follow  the  progress,  to  vindi- 
cate the  principle,  and  to  mark  out  the  bearing,  at  greater  length 
than  Ihu  oitlierto  been  done.  In  tins  design,  it  is  one  of  the  oMects 
uf  diis  fourth  edition  to  form  a  record  of  the  facts,  proofs,  and  lUos- 
trations  which  go  to  demonstrate  the  povers,  as  well  as  to  exhibit 
die  conBtmctton  of  that  machinery,  by  which  children  are  enabled 
to  instruct  themselves,  and  one  another."  (Adv.  P.  5.J 

la  the  ioboductory  chapter  we  find  an  explanation  of  the 
imaciples  <hi  which  the  system  is  founded,  and  a  general  view 
of  the  results  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce. 

"  Tbia  system  rests  on  the  simple  principle  of  tuition  by  the  scho> 
hm  lliiiawliis  It  is  its  distmgmibing  cbarscteristic,  that  the 
•ehoel,  bar  nnnwrous  soever,  is  taught  a<My  by  the  pupils  of  the 
institution  under  a  single  master,  wno,  if  able  and  diligent,  could» 
without  difficulty,  conduct  ten  contiguous  schools,  each  cooaisting 
af  a  dtouian^  suiolars." 
■    Again, 

"  It  is  the  division  af  labour,  which  leaves  to  die  master  the 
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dmple  and  easy  charge  of  directing,  regvdeting,  and  controlling 
his  intellectual  and  moTsi  machine.  It  'a  the  uninterrupted  mC- 
ceuion  of  short  and  easy  lessmie;  it  is  the  adaptation  of  evor 
task  to  the  rfeady  capacity  of  the  scholar,  which  renders  the  yoke  of 
learning  easy,  and  its  burden  light.  It  is  the  perpetual  presence, 
and  never-ceasing  vigilance  of  its  numerous  overseers,  which  pre- 
clude idleness,  ensure  diligence,  prevent  ill-behaviour  of  every  sort, 
and  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of  punishment.  It  is  example, 
method,  general  laws,  and  equal  justice,  which  tahe  hold  of  children, 
by  their  love  of  imitation,  and  their  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety, 
and  obtain  an  immediale  and  willing  conformity.  It  is  the  choice  of 
able  and  good  teachers,  which  a  large  school  furnishes,  that  com- 
mands the  mind,  and  maintains  an  undisputed  superiority,  and  ac- 
knowledged ascendancy.  It  is  a  laudable  emulation,  a  sweet  conten- 
tion, a  competition  of  places,  which  tenders  the  school  a  scene  of 
constant  amusement  and  exercise  to  the  scholar;  hi*  "  ludus  litera- 
rius,"  his  game  of  letters,  in  which  he  deUghts;  and  exhibits  a  speci- 
men not  less  novel  and  interesting  to  the  beholder,  than  it  is  grate- 
ful to  the  master,  and  acceptable  to  the  scholar."  (P.  3.) 

We  roust  add  one  more  quotation  to  complete  die  general 
view  of  the  subject. 

"  To  expedite  ^e  progress  of  education  at  the  same  rate  of  punish- 
noent  to  the  scholar,  of  labour  to  the  master,  and  of  expence  to  the 
parent  as  heretofore,  were  an  acquisition  to  a  school  not  to  be  slight- 
ed ;  still  more,  could  this  be  effected  at  a  reduced  rate  of  punid^ 
ment,  or  of  labour,  or  of  expence.  But  to  unite  all  these  advantages 
is  the  great  desideratum  in  education.  It  is  accordingly  the  aim  of 
this  essay  to  combine  in  happy  union  the  progress  and  amusement 
of  the  scholar,  the  ease  ana  gratificaticn  of  the  master,  aiid  the  in- 
terest and  satisfaction  of  the  parent."  (?•?.) 

We  have  been  thus  copious  in  oiu"  extracts  from  an  anxious 
wish  to  presa  thb  important  subject  on  the  attention  of  our 
readers;  and  in  the  hope  that  some  benevolent  hearts  may  kindle 
at  the  very  mention  of  such  desirable  ends,  and  tend  their  prompt 
exerdons  to  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  With 
the  same  view,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage  from 
tbe  printed  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  parochial  charity-schools 
of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel,  7th  April,  ISO?.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  following  observations,  which  so  strongly  cor- 
roborate Dr.  Bell's  statement,  were  made  by  men,  who  had  tried 
the  experiment,  and  had  watched  its  progress  with  do  common 
diligence  of  attention. 

"The  chief  advantages  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan  are,  1st.  Itcompletely 
fixes  and  secures  the  attention  of  every  scholar;  thti  indolent  are 
stimulated;  the  vicious  reclaimed;  and  it  nearly  atmihilBtes  bad  be- 
bftviour  of  every  sort.  .     ■ 
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,  <*  3d^.  The  chUdien  make  a  r^ular  progrev  in  their  learoing, 
whiich  IB  daily  noted,  and  r^Ut«red ;  no  lesson  being  pasaed  over  tUl 
it  be  correctly  studied. 

"3(Uy.  It  Bares  the  expence  of  additionul  instructors;  the  eye  of 
some  intelligent  master  or  ntiatress  alone  being  required  to  see  tliat 
their  agents,  the  seuiot  good  boys  and  girls,  do  their  duty  in  teach- 
ing their  juniors. 

"  4thly.  It  not  only  possesses  excellent  mechanical  advantages  in 
communtcating  instruction  generally,  but  it  is  particularly  adapted  to 
instil  into,  and  fix  practically  in  the  mind,  the  principles  of  our  holy 
religion;  whilst  it  materially  secures  the  moral  conduct  of  the  chiU 
dren,  both  in  and  out  of  schocd.     And, 

'*  Sthly.  By  eccnomizing  time,  hitherto  so  lamentably  wasted  in 
charity-ftchoois  conducted  on  the  old  plan,  it  afibrds  ample  and  veiy 
inviting  opportunity  to  add  to  the  ordinary  establishment,  school 
industry." 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  thia  report  in  die 
course  of  our  remarks. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  upon  more  minute  details,  or  to 
conment  on  a  system  which  is  so  completely  before  the  public. 
We  would  rather,  on  the  old  Horatian  principle,  refer  our  readers 
to  <Mie  or  other  of  the  schoob,  at  which  they  would  see  its  bene- 
tits  pncticalty,  and  most  satisfactorily  illustrated.  We  know  of 
nothing  that  is  better  calculated  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
wavering,  and  to  give  zeal  to  the  lukewarm,  in  this  interesting 
cause,  than  a  visit  to  the  royal  military  asylum  at  Chalsea,  where 
the  Madras  system  prevails  in  all  its  beauty,  under  the  regulating 
care  of  a  voluntary  superintendant,  equally  distingnished  for  his 
sound  judgment  and  unwearied  vigilance.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  result  of  an  accurate  obeervation  of  t)ie  practical 
efifecto^this  system  will  be  a  full  conviction,  that  it  is  admirably 
calculated  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  work  of  education- to 
"  produce  undiverted  and  uninterrupted  application,  and  propor- 
bonate  progress,  with  close  habits  of  diligence,  and  obedience." 

A  considerable  porlioD  of  the  volume  under  our  consideration 
is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  "  auxiliary  practices,"  which, 
though  eminently  useful,  are  not  essentially  connected  with  the 
.original  plan,  and  consequently  may  be  adopted,  or  rejected,  ac> 
cording  to  existing  circumstances.  The  remarks  and  observa- 
tions, which  are  blended  with  these  details,  are  highly  interest- 
iw;  and  carry  all  the  wekht  with  them,  which  is  due  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  continued  application  of  a  strong  mind  to  one  sub- 
ject Whilst,  however,  we  give  our  author  credit  for  strength  of 
judgment,  and  sagacity  of  observation,  we  must  lament  his  want 
of  that  fjayful  rancy,  and  luxuriance  of-  imagination,  which 
irradiate  the  lucubratiooa  of  Joseph  Iiancaster.     How  tame  are 
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lite  moderate  and  tetiohid  hnftftrvcmMfts  tawt^  ttytlM  one. 
when  compared  with  die  cages,  heocoo^s,  aOfl  appropnate  ^V- 
names  of  the  other!  Yet  we  are  iDclined,  and  that  on  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's own  system  of  appKing  the  punishments  to  the  mind, 
rather  than  to  the  body,  to  ooubt  the  wisdom  of  addbe  paia  lo 
ignominy,  by  assigning  to  the  victor,  in  the  contest  for  places,  the 
iHvidiouB  task  of  leading  the  vanquished  to  his  inferior  st&tion  by 
tfae  hair  of  his  bead.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  inK>  ^i*^ 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  principle  of  eoiiilaliQn 
«8  a  stimulus,  we  should  have  thought  th«l  Aere  eouJd  be  bat 
one  opinion  about  a  practice  so  directly  calcoiated  to  aureate 
strife.  In  MMWer  to  the  argnment  by  which  it  has  beea  de- 
fended, we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  eteanly  and  commo<liem 
system  of  close  crops  might  be  introdnced  into  sohook  io  s 
less  roundabout  way,  and  without  the  risk  of  fostering  tlie  growth 
of  the  worst  passions  that  defotm  the  hunan  mind,  and  make 
inroads  on  die  good  order  and  comforts  of  society!  W«  maiy  ha 
content  widi  smUing  at  the  mummeries  before  alluded  to,  but 
dns  practice  we  strongly  condenui,  as  being  frau^  with  ttmr- 
deaoaea  decidetUy  evil. 

It  is  imposMble  to  read,  without  a  lively  htereat,  none  ot  the 
docoments  brooght  forward  in  the  latter  part  of  this  voluoe,  Iba 
the  pnrpoae  of  "  authenticating,  and  eitabliAing  the  reidity  tmi 
■access  ot  the  eiperioKnt"  made  in  die  East  Indies.  In  atwtian 
t»  a  strong  body  of  evidence,  from  a  boat  of  respectable  witt- 
nesaes,  in  stippont  of  Ae  efficacy  of  the  system,  we  have  here 
the  "spontaneoiu  and  miieqitivoGal  testimony  of  its  own  Aa- 
dples,  after  they  had  beea  enabled  by  experience  to  ju(^  of 
the  tree  by  its  fruits.  Hie  address  transmitted  to  Dr.  fiedl  inm 
those,  who  had  been  his  pupils  at  Egmore,  is  no  leas  intereetinf, 
at  a  strong  trait  of  gnrtefiil  and  affectiimale  sennbilky,  titan  as  an 
authentic  and  tndispqtaUe  voucher  to  the  beneficial  tendency  of 
his  system.  He  states,  in  die  f<^owing  sentence,  the  msmmb 
which  induced  fasm  to  pubbsh  these  documents,  aad  tve  do  not 
think  that  he  will  be  accused  of  having  entertained  i^rotmdeaB 
and  unnecessaiy  apprehennotK. 

"  Were  these  original  documenta  and  facts  suppressed,  v  many  of 
them  were  in  the  two  last  editions,  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive 
that,  at  some  Aiture  {leriod,  or  at  some  distant  region  of  the  globe,  a 
question  might  arise  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  mode  aftakion, 
by  wMch  one  matter  may  with  the  utmost  facility  teach  a  thoiuand 
ormorestAolBrB;  diat  It  any  fine  with  diis  discovwy  as  k  has  Ared 
wM»  many  fiMfmer  diacovcries,  and  that  future  tad  fcrei^n  iwi»auii 
may  ariiStaad  eUm  to  iheaMehatwhal  did  iMMngiiiMDinth  ihtm." 

(P.ia?.) 
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■  *i\»  iMmit  >t  seems,  mtta  nearer  H  imoA,  and  qearer  home^ 
^a*  1^.  Bell  apftieii^ed.  'Hie  tdadraa  has  alreadj  beetji 
UinouDCed  to  the  pu^ilic  Mndat  (he  title  of  the  "  Brit^h  System 
pf  EducalipD,''  aofl  th,e  n^qi?  pf  Lancaster  haa  very  seoerall];, 
diou^  we  |niU9t  tbinlt)  VP17  unJHfltlv  sjiperieded  thM  dl  S«Ut 

Sifofe  we  enter  upop  tbi{i  wOyept  ipQre  fully,  let  k  be 
iipderatoody  th^t,  so  far  tVev  yrwbinK  intjuatl;  to  dMry  Mr.  !,#» 
f:;a#ter,  pr  to  lower  hia  geaersl  estimaiioD  in  A»  eye  of  die  pufae 
lie,  we  would  willingly  hold  bim  up  s<  a  bri^  exuaple  of  per* 
severing  energj  and  useful  activity.  To  the  despondent,  Avho 
4u«  more  mclined  to  lament  over,  than  to  encounter  difficulties; 
to  tbe  dilMory,  who  say  how  much  is  to  be  done,  but  never 
tbiidc  of  setting  earnestly  to  work,  we  would  say,  "see  hoyf 
auich  Mr.  Luicaater  has  done  in  a  few  years,  and  froih  bent^  - 
V^(a  oppwently  so  inadequate  to  tbe  effect  produced."  We 
would  point  him  out,  in  sliort,  in  the  light  of  a  zealous  promoter 
sf  ihe^rstem,  as  an  object  of  pt^ise,  and  praise-worthy  emi^atioin 
to  all.  It  is  oa\y  hia  claim  to  the  title  of  its  inventor  which  we 
£tp«te ;  and  his  aasufnption  of  tjiat  tide,  together  with  one  or  twp 
of  bk  real  inventions,  thaf  we  blajipe.  Success,  and  conseguei^ 
4is^etien,  have  generally  foeeq  found  ver^  prfijudicial  {to  the  ine> 
'nort;  and  in  cases  of  sudden  slevation  we  ^re  all  apt}  b|^ 
Faufconbridge,  to  fo^;et  even  the  names  of  oijr  previous  ac- 
quaintances. We  fear  that  Mr.  Lanc^ter  has  npt  been  ei(< 
«mpted  frt^i  the  inSuence  of  this  oblivious  spirit,  that  lurks  in 
Ihtt  train  of  prosperity;  that  he  has  fo  rotten  his  coirespoadencfi 
with  Dr.  Bell  in  the  year  1802,  his  visit  to  Swanage  in  the  saii)^ 
Tear,  and  &e  candour  and  liberality  with  which  every  requisite 
isGtmenon  towards  forming  a  scho^,  after  the  Madras  systeni, 
■nd  upon  a  great  and  extended  plan,  was  aQ'orded  him.  We  ars 
led  to  this  suspicion  ^  the  gtrikii^  cl^nge  which  has  takep 
place  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  mod^  of  expressing  himself  ou  dfe  sub- 
ject of  the  system.  In  the  year  1303  he  wrote  thus,  in  the  firgt 
edition  of  his  "  Improvements  in  ^ducatiop,"  part  3d,  page  44. 
"  I  ought  not  to  close  my  account,  without  admowledfiiDg  tbe 
-  flbligatious  I  Ke  uniler  to  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  male  asylum  at^adni^, 
irbo  w  nebly  gave  up  his  time,  and  liberal  salary,  that  he  mi^bt 
-parfsct  tbat  mstitulion,  «4iich  floUri^ed  greatly  under  his  fbsteniig 
G«K.  fle  publiiitd  a  tract  m  1 7^,  miiilM,  An  Experiment  an  Edu* 
e«ti«n,  nwde  at  the  male  asylum  of  Madras,  suggestiRg  a  systmi 
vb^eby  a  achml  ^r  family  may  teach  (Uelf,  uadar  iba  anperiotevd- 
,^ce  of  the  nailer  or  pacent.  Fnm  this  puijiifatiaa  I  bare  ad<^ttd 
several  i»eQJ  hiaU;  J  beg  leave  to  fftcotwnmd  it  to  |hs  attentive 
perusal  of  the  friendi:  of  jeaucaticm,  ^ad  of  youth.  I  am  p^rfH^ifai 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  t^e  proiaDtw&  of  a  fgf/iem  ^ifo  ^ot^ 
«q>eriment.  Dr.  Bell  had  two  hundred  boyi,  who  instructed  thwn- 
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■elvei,  made  their  own  pens,  ruled  Iheir  books,  and  did  aU  lIwC 
labour  in  school,  which  among  &  nuiBber  is  light,  but  resting  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  well-meaning,  and  honest,  Uiough  unwiie 
'teacher,  oflen  proves  too  much  for  his  health,  and  embitters,  or 
perhaps  costs  hun  his' life.  I  much  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  Uie  beauty  of  his  system,  till  somewhat  advanced  in  my  plan'; 
tf  I  bad  known  it,  it  would  have  utotd  me  mtch  Irauble,  and  tome  re- 
trogradt  nunenentt.  Asa  confirroadon  of  the  goodnetsof  Dr.  Bell'i 
pku,  I  have  succeeded  with  one  nearly  similar  in  a  school  attended 
By  almon  three  hundred  children." 

Such  was  Mr.  Lancaster's  tone  in  1803,  and  tbe  attentne 
reader  wbo  refers  to  the  dates,  will  by  no  means  think  it  to* 
copious  in  acknowledging  tht  whole  of  "  the  obligations  he  la^ 
under  to  Dr.  Bell."  How  greatly,  however,  even  that  tone  U 
altered  may  be  seen  by  the  following  advertisement,  which  ap- 
peared not  Tery  long  ago  in  the  Star  newspaper. 

"Joseph  Lancaster,  of  the  free-school,  Borou(di-ro«d,  Luk- 
don,  having  invented,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Pro videsee,  a 
new,  and  mechanical  system  of  education,  for  the  use  of  achoc^ 
feels  anxious  to  disseininate  the  knowledge  of  its  adfantages 
through  the  united  kingdom."  Firmly  seated  in  the  heights  of 
popuUr  favour,  Mr.  Lancaster  spurns  away  the  ladder  whick 
aicled  his  ascent.  This  advertisement  appeared  after  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  speech  on  the  poor  laws,  in  which  it  might  odierwise 
perchance  have  caused  some  alteration.  Mr.  Whitbread  having 
read,  we  suppose,  only  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  woik, 
speaks  thus.  "  Sir,  the  meritorious  person,  with  >vhoni  parts  of 
the  plan  of  education,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  have  had  their 
rise,  who  has  had  also  the  good  ien%a  unostentatiously  to  add  the 
acknowledged  discoveries  of  others  to  his  own,  is  well  known  to 
many  members  of  this  house.  The  gentleman  whom  I  mean  to 
point  out  to  you  is  "Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster."  Substance  of  a 
speech  on  the  poor  laws  by  Mr.  Whitbread.  (p.  34.)  The  same 
publication  anbids  the  following  positive  declarations  on  the 
point  in  dispute.  "  Dr.  Bell,  late  of  the  establishment  of  Fort 
St.  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  rector  of  Swanage,  claims 
the  original  invention  of  the  system  of  education  practised  by 
Mr.  Lancaster."  Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  dates  of  Dr. 
Bell's  e^Kriment  and  publications,  and  then  the  author  proceeds 
thus:  "Mr.  Lancaster's  free-school  in  the  Borough  was  not 
opened  till  the  year  ISOO ;  so  that  Dr.  Bell  unquestionably  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Lancaster,  and  to  him  the  world  are  first  indebted  for 
one  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  which  has  ever  been  submitted 
to  society."  (Note  a,  p.  98.)  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  dated  March  2d,  1807,  acknowledges  the"obIiga- 
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tio^  be  hais  to  Dr.  Beil,  wishes  "  not  to  detract  from  his  honour 
or  merit,  nor  to  itrrogale  to  himself  any  tiling  to  which  Dr.  Bell 
is  entitled :"  at  the  same  time  he  asserts,  diat  many  of  the  useful 
methods  practised  in  his  school  are  exclusively  his  owu.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Kell  allows  that,  "  to  the  zeal,  perseverance, 
and  address  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  system 
are  under  the  greatest  obligations." — letter  from  Dr.  Bell  to 
Mr.  Wbilbread,  dated  February  26th,  1907. 

Mr.Laucaster'sown  ideas  ou  the  subject  of  his. obligations  to 
Dr.  Bell  having  undergone  so  considerable  a  variation,  it  b  pro- 
bable that  die  public  may  give  more  heed  to  the  acknowledg- 
ments made  under  the  first  impulse  of  gratitude,  than  to  thie 
omissions  of  subsequent  foigethilnesa. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  Mr.  Lancaster's  title  does  not  rest 
merely  on  his  own  assumption,  or  on  the  partial  award  of  his 
jnost  zealous  and  avowed  supporters.  It  has  been  confirmed  of 
late  by  the  sanction  of  high  authority,  by  the  fiat  of  a  powerful 
junta,  who  hold  nearly  a  despotic  sway  in  the  realms  of  litera- 
ture. To  transfer  titles  has  of  late  been  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  despots,  but  though  they  may  confer  the  name  and  out-  . 
ward  iDsigBia  on  usurpers,  we  doubt  their  power  to  secure  to 
th^  the  respect  and  veneration  which  accompany  the  rightful 
claim. 

We  are  jealous,  and  that  in  no  small  degree,.of  that  spirit  <3i 
coDtrorersy  which  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and  looking  out  constantly 
for  opportunities  of  attack.  But  though  our  disposition  be 
peaceable,  we  are  not  absolute  quakers  in  our  abhorrence  of  a 
state  of  warfare.  Without  sufficient  Quixotbm  to  undertake  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  all  the  injured  damsels  and  belaboured 
luught-errants  who  may  have  sutfered  the  pains  due  to  their  te- 
merity,  we  have  enough  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  to  prompt  us 
to  espouse  a  righteous  cause  with  fearless  alacrity.  If,  as  we 
hope  to  prove,  a  man,  who  deserves  well  of  his  country,  has  re- 
ceived hard  measure,  and  that  from  a  quarter  which  ensures  an 
ekteanve  circulation  to  the  statement,  and,  in  too  many  cases, 
implicit  faith;  if  his  sentiments  have  been  misrepresented,  his 
Itbours  undervalued,  and  his  merits  depreciated;  and  if  the  shaft 
of  insidious  calumny  has  been  aimed,  beyond  him,  at  the  sacred 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member;  we  deem  this  an  occasion  wliicb 
not  only  ju^iGes,  but  demands  our  interference,  and  shall  break 
a  lance  in  such  a  cause  with  right  good-will.  It  would  have 
been  well  had  the  writers,  wbo  "  wish  they  could  avoid  this  coi^ 
lToversj-,"and  who  deprecate  "  a  protracted  discussion"  of  the  sub* 
ject,  been  careful  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  they. would  extin- 
guish, by  overstrained  statements  and  gross  mbrepresentations. 
ll  Mould  Jiave'.been  well  too,  had  Ihey  extended  tlieii  inquiries 


vadier  beyoad  the  mue  of  infonnttion  to  be  derived  froat  i^amg 
publicotioiiB,  the-iinpartiaJ  tendency  of  which  is  at  once  macer- 
toined  by  the  Jact  of  their  haviag  issued  from  Mr.  I^maattr't 
free  press.  That  the  contnti-y,  however,  faae  been  the  case,  we- 
willincharity  suppoBC,  to  free  then  from  an  imputiooof  anwcb 
oiore  BcncMU  nature.  The  attack  upon  Dr.  Bell  ■■  conducted  . 
by  (he  eitabli^ed  laasims  of  polemical  tactics.  If  yonr  ad»t«- 
sary  be  not  himself  sufiicieotly  vulnerable,  identify  hin  waA 
Bone  one  who  is,  by  the  best  Biuioeuvre  your  wit  may  su^^es^ 
-and  then  ^we  him  by  proxy.  Whilst  we  admit,  h»we*er,  that 
Ae  unifom  practice  of  controvenialists  is  in  favour  of  tliii  n^ 
we  couU  Bcaioely  have  given  credit  to  any  one  for  the  posaeMNi 
of  sufficient  assurance,  to  cover  the  present  application  of  it. 

To  ideMify  Dre.  Mandeville  and  Bell,  the  one  a  most  invete- 
nrte  cpposer,  the  other  a  most  energetic  prontotero^  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  was  one  of  those  meanirca  oa  which 
•uccess  stamps  die  character  of  boldness,  and  faihiRe  of  tem»> 
■rity.  Reviewers  are  generally  supposed,  like  butchers,  to  be* 
-ooBie  hard-bearted  from  the  very  nature  of  th^r  {Hofession,  bat 
-as  novices,  we  may  be  allowed  peihapa,  in  a  first  aaBAter,  to 
talk  of  our  feelings,  aad  we  must  say  that  we  feel  acutely  fior 
poor  Dr.  Bell,  who  is  brought  to  the  bed  of  Pnxmates  by  two 
opposite  parties.  The  opposers  of  the  education  of  the  poor 
win  find  It  necessary  to  cut  away  by  wholesale,  before  they  cao 
reduce  a  nma  to  the  proper  standard  who  has  dedicated  tbe  beM 
|>af t  of  his  life  ta  the  promatioD  of  what  they  deem  mischief : 
and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  those  vbo  rank  bim  anongst  U>e  iwifao 
dox  followers  of  Mandeville  will  think  it  necessary  to  Mvetch 
him  even  to  dislocation,  before  he  can  foe  fit  for  actual  soma 
in  the  very  cause  wUch  his  "  intrepid  predecessor  "  ao  wnraJy 
opposed.  Yet  in  this  actual  service  is  be  busily  engaged,  and  w« 
cannot  but  esteem  him  one  of  its  ablest  ud  most  zealous  iu^ 
ftorters,  in  spite  of  the  solitary  paragrajrfi  which  has  diswn  lyea 
nim  such  heavy  accusations. 

Without  detemuning  the  question,  whether  wntiag  and  aridi- 
netic  should  be  added  to  ceaoing  in  ^e  general  educatioD  of  tbe 
poor,  we  assert,  that  those  who  advocate  the  negative  of  this 
iwaition  are  not  necessarily  liable  to  the  charge  of  "  kacon- 
■iatency,  feebleness,  and  bigotiy."  The  great  object  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  their  advancesMot  in  moral  utd  rel^ioa* 
knowledge,  may  certainly  be  attained  without  iheir  being  UMf^ 
to  write  and  cipher.  It  surely,  tfaerefoie,  betrays  ao  incon- 
Ostency  to  maintain  the  necessity  of  the  one^  and  not  of  the  oAkt; 
<U]Ge  it  is  evidently  a  distinct  question,  whether  oeitain  suboiw 
'''"ate  objects  shoiud  be  added  to  tbe  great  out  already  noticed; 

edwr  tne  incaw  of  rising  in  die  woild  ahould  b%  cflsuuini^ 
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«ate4  tt^etfaer  widi  tboae  of  increasing  id  Ae  kiiowIe<ke  of  the 
great  Cuistiaii  duties. 

IIk  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  so  strooglj  reprobated, 
teems  to  cmDcide  with  that  entertained  bf  »  prelate,  ctf  whom 
"  feebleoesa  "  was  certaiidj  no  charaeteriatic.  The  late  Bbhop 
of  St.  Asaph,  after  speaking  strongly  in  one  of  his  admirable 
sermons  against  the  argument  of  MandeviHe,  which  he  calls  » 
mean  and  dastaidty  pcdicy,  proceeds  thus. 

**  Much  RriduB  conaideratim  woidd  indeed  be  due  to  thfl  oh' 
jecdon,  ware  it  the  object,  or  the  ordinary  and  probable  eficct  of 
these  charitable  semioarieg  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
infant  poor,  to  qualify  them  for  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  or  to  give  them  arelish  for  their  pleasures  and 
aniaaements.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Nothing  more  is  attempted, 
nor  can  more  indeed  be  done,  than  to  eire  them  that  instmction  in 
Aedoctrineanddutiesof  rriigion,  to  wluchaclanD  ofcomraonright 
il  in  •oow  sort  comtituted,  in  a  chrstian  country,  by  the  merB  cap»- 
ci^  to  profit  by  it ;  and  to  furnish  them  with  those  first  rudiment* 
of  whaC  may  be  called  the  trivial  literature  of  their  mother  tongue, 
without  which  they  would  scarce  be  qualified  to  be  si^ects  (even  of 
Ibe  lowest  chuu^  of  the  tree  govenament  under  which  they  are  bom; 
agoveranenl,  lo  which  the  meanest  citizen,  the  very  mesdlcantM 
jour  doors,  unlets  his  life  or  his  fraachises  hsve  been  forfeited  by 
crime  to  puMic  justice,  hath  his  birth-ruhte,  and  is  entrusted  with  a 
considerable  «h^  of  the  management  of  himself."  (Vol.i.  p.  313.) 

But  perhaps  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  guoting  the 
words  of  a  bishop,  as  be  probably  belongs  to  the  "  bigotted  and 
persecuting  classes  of  society."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  plain  that 
Ifae  power  of  reading  would  singly  answer  the  purposes,  which 
be  OKMigbt  attauabie ;  and  Dr.  Bell  ma^  eaaUy  be  content  to 
Aare  the  i^nUatioD  of  "  feehleaceaa"  with  a  Horsley. 

We  cannot  tbink  that  die  poor  have  much  reason  to  coaipbia 
of  the  obslaclas  thrown  m  ibe  way  of  their  educotian  by  a  maa 
who  writesthus:— "  In  regard  to  the  length  to  which  ias true tibn 
^nld  be  carried  in  chari^  schools,  there  baa  beeu„  and  ever  will 
he  a  variety  of  opinioasi  but  to  uniting  witb  the  elements  of 
reading,  and  the  priuciples  of  out  htJy  religion,  manual  labour, 
aad  the  useitil  aits,  I  trust  there  will  be  £ew  diaeanrient  voices 
ihroii^MHit  the  kingdom."  But  it  is  Becdlesa  t9  uuote  sii^l« 
sesrteacea  from  a  b^iik  which  ia  entkely  written  in  this  spirit,  and 
which  it  ie  impoasiUe  to  read  without  a  conviction,  thnU  aM  the 
■Mri^efl  of  iu  author's  raiad  are  concentrated  in  the  promotioo 
of  the  great  end,  which  be  has  so  much  at  heart.  Ever;  page  ip 
Mapped  with  th^  inapreuitm  of  earnest  zeal,  and  tba  w)u>Le  com- 
j^mtaan  bearV  Ifaa  Htangeit  evidence  to  it*  hsving  baen  writt«n 
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con  amore.  The  author  himself  ssys,  "  that  he  shrinks  not  from 
the  imputation  of  enthusiaam.  If  hia  enthusiasm  be  grounded 
on  Just  principles  of  humanity,  wliich  challenge  the  strictest  m- 
vestigation,  and  on  an  uniform  series  of  corresponding  facts, 
which  can  admit  of  no  dispute,  he  despairs  not  of  adding  daily  to 
the  numerous  list  of  his  fellow  enthusiasts,  of  which  he  is  justl; 
proud."  Such  is  the  tone  and  lai^uagc  of  his  work  ou  education, 
and  such  is  the  spirit  which  it  breathes  in  every  part.  So  much 
for  tlie  striking  analogy  between  his  opinions  and  those  of 
Dr.  Mandeville ;  ap  analogy  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fox, 
and  afterwards  ingeniously  developed  by  an  abler  hand. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  statement,  which,  by 
the  help  of  a  tissue  of  groundless  assertions,  establishes  the  ori- 
ffinality  of  Joseph  Lancaster's  plan,  and  proves  that  Dr.  Bell  i« 

Eerely  the  tool  of  a  clerical,  and,  of  course,  a  bigotted  faction, 
seems  that  these  clerical  couspiralore,  taking  alarm  at  tlie 
rapid  prepress  of  the  new  syitem  of  education  under  the  auspices 
of  a  quaker,  thought,  that 

■  "  Ih  order  to  sup]>lant  the  sectary  there  miftt  be  ftuod  a  church- 
man ;  and  the  irregular,  empirical  scheme,  already  spreading  with 
the  rapidity  of  error,  and  the  steadineBS  of  truth,  must  be  suc^eded 
by  some  more  correct,  orderly,  clerical  system,  which  should  at  once 
resemble  it,  and  coincide  wi^  the  estBhltshmcnt.  By  this  means  the 

Erogress  or  the  successful  plan  might  be  stopt,  its  mi^uided  ad- 
erents  reclaimed  from  their  errors,  and  the  rm/al  patronage  itself 
[the  grand  difficulty  through  the  whole  hnsiness)  be  either  with-  - 
drawn  or  transferred  to  the  regular  establishment,  or,  at  any  rate, 
divided  and  neakened.  It  happened,  most  fortunately  for  this  design, 
that,  about  the  period  alluded  to,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
should  have  extended  his  patronage  to  Dr.  Bell,  whom  he  had  called 
from  his  retirement  at  Swanage,  to  superintend  a  charity  school ; 
and  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  still  more  munificently  bestowed 
upon  that  gentleman  a  valuable  preferment  in  his  diocese,  with  the 
superinten dance  of  a  similar  establishment  for  education."  (Ed.  R. 
No.  xxxiii.  p.  70.) 

We  had  imagined,  that  no  word  was  more  accurately  de- 
fined, or  clearly  imderstood  in  "  the  north  countrye,"  than  the 
word  patronage,  and  that  it  always  implied  the  communicatioa 
of  some  substantial  benefit,  some  tangible  good.  In  this,  how- 
ever, it  appears  we  were  mistaken.  But  the  accuracy  of  tb« 
above  statement,  and  the  existence  of  this  formidable  conspiracy 
of  churchmen,  will  be  most  clearly  established  by  a  narrative  of 
-the  real  facts  relating  to  Dr. Bell's  call  from  "his  retirement  at 
Swanage." 

In  1806,  the  trustees  of  the  parochial  school  at  Whitechapel, 
.  into  which  an  additional  number  of  children  had  recently  bee^ 
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wimittAcl,  fa&Ting  wxa  Dr.  Bell's  original  publicatitxi,  widwdrto 
advise  with  him  on  the  beat  mode  of  reducing  hia  theory  to -prac^ 
tice.  Accordingly  a  letter  was  written  to  lum  by  the  rector  of 
tbe-inrish,  at  the  instigation  of  a  public-spirited  layman,  retiuest- 
iqg  his  advice  and  assistance;  which  letter  this  inactive  recluse 
answered  in  persou,  by  putting  himself  into  a  night-coach,  and 
appearing'  in  Whitechapel  the  next  momiog  by  eight  o'clock. 
Before  nme,  he  and  the  layman  before  alluded  to  were  busy  in 
the  school,  which  in  two  months  time  was  ready  to  be  exhibited 
as  8  specimen  of  the  Madras  system.  In  the  printed  report, 
from  which  we  have  already  made  an  extract,  tiie  trustees  dius 
express  their  grateful  sense  of  obli^tion  to  Dr.  Bell:  "  lie 
trustees  hearing  that  Dr.  Bell  was  in  England,  and  would  readily 
give  them  advice,  applied  to  him  by  letter.  Dr.  Bell,  with  that 
zeal  and  philanthropy,  which  peculiarly  mark  his  character,  left 
his  house  in  Dorsetshire,  and  hastened  to  Whitechapel,  and  has 
smce,  from  time  to  time,  given  the  trustees,  and  the  scboql- 
master,  his  personal  assistance;  and  his-system  is  now  so  far  ma- 
tured, as  to  command  the  approbation,  and  excite  the  admiration 
of  several  eininmt  persons,  both  clergy  and  laity,  many  of  dwra 
of  high  rank,  and  the  greatest  respectability.  'Die  disinterested 
and  generous  spirit  of  Dr.  Bell  allows  of  no  recompence  for.  all 
his  labours;  the  trustees  can  therefore  only  thus  publicly  express 
their  high  and  grateful  sense  of  the  inestimable  service  he  has 
rendered  to  mankind,  and  particularly  his  benevolent  and  ind^ 
fatigable  attention  to  the  oi^;auizing  of  thb  institution." 

Such  was  the  conspiracy  which  brought  Dr.  Bell  from  his 
retv«nient,  a  retirement,  be  it  observed,  not  "  ignobilis  otl,"  bvt 
of  devotion  to  duties,  to  which  he  was  bound  to  \^v%  paramount  ' 
attention,  as  long  as  he  was  entrusted  with  a  parochial  charge. 
Having  been  once  brought  into  action,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions.  He  was  invited  to  Lambeth,  to  Mary-le-bone,  to 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions, where  he  also  planted  the  system.  We  retain  Mary^ 
Je4>one  in  this  catalogue  in  spite  of  ui  insinuadon  most  un&irly 
thrown  out  against  Dr.  Bell,  and  founded  on  statements  etjuallj 
well  grounded  with  those  we  have  noticed.  "Afterwards  he  (Dr. 
Bell)  refers  us  to  two  other  schools  on  his  principles,  as  in- 
stances of  their  application  to  practice.  But  one  of  these,  the 
Mary-le-bone  semmary,  was  visited  by  Mr.  Fox ;  and  he  found, 
to  his  DO  small  surprise,  that  this  school  had  been  organixed  by 
Mr.  LaTUOiter  on  his  awn  principles,  and  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  him,  on  that  account,  had  been  passed  by  the  subscribers,  the 
HoftKy  Deao  of  Westminster  in  the  chair."    (Ed.  R-  p«ge  79.) 
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BttUtlBted  ma^  be  setit  frvtn  2ie  Mlowitig  docmncnta ;  and  wv 
recoumend  this  at  a  sp^ctnwti  of  the  depeodcBce  to  be  ^XataA 
on  the  sccHMcy  of  aUtfemenU  coming  from  the  mnte  quarter. 

Extract  ftom  the  rtinatea  of  the  trosteesof  the  St.  Mary-le-bcwe 
i^-KhoxA  bf  indiutry,  t)f  the  lltii  of  April,  IttOS, 

Present  John  MoH-ia,  Esq.  in  the  Ch^r,  &&  Ac. 
The  t^t  honourable  Lord  RadMook  attended  tfaia  MeeUng*  «nd  laid 
before  the  Bosrd  the  foUowing  Resalutiona  of  the  St.  Muj-le-bone 
InMitHtioo. 

At  a  meetini  of  Uie  aelect  committee  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bell  h>*> 
ing  expretted  hn  readineaa  to  introduce  hia  mode  of  inatructioD  into 
the  St.  MaiT-le-bone  charit^-achool,  and  the  achool  of  induati;,  in 
Caae  it  ahould  be  desired. 

Resolved,  That  Lord  Radatock  be  requested  to  inform  the  gA< 
Verhora  of  those  schoob,  that  if  they  are  desirous  of  taking  the  be* 
faeftt  of  Dr.  Bell's  asbistance,  thia  uiatitution  will  give  any  awtMance 
In  Utetr  power. 

Resolved  uoanimDUaly, 

That  the  Reverend  Dr.  Beli'a  method  of  {bstrootion  be  Adopted  ia 
'  Ifcia  School,  and  that  hia  aervicn  for  his  introduciioB  be  aooepwd. 
Resolved  ttnanimoualf , 

That  the  dianka  of  thfa  meeting  be  given  to  the  aelect  comnuttae 
of  tfae  Mwy-le-bone  institution  for  their  polite  communication. 
Reaolved  unanimoualf , 

That  the  thanks  of  thia  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Bell  for  hia  readiness  to  introduce  nia  mode  of  Instruction  into  thEl 
•cfaool, 

Reaoked.  That  >«—  be  a  aelect  coibmhtee,  to  make  the  neeea- 
aary  anangements  for  the  introduotion  of  the  RevereAd  I^.  BelPa 
•yatem  of  education  into  thia  achool,  with  the  power  to  oall  a  ap«M 
laeeting  of  ifae  trtiateea,  if  deemed  neeaaaary. 

Copy,  Bgned  this asdFebniaiy,  I8tl. 

HlNRT  MAHmtLL. 

Qaestfcnu  put  to  Mr.  Henry  Manwdl,  present  master  of  the  acted 
4f  industry  in  Mary-)a-bone  parish,  this  33d  day  of  FcbruatTi  ISII. 

Q.  How  long  tiare  you  twen  master  of  the  achool  of  ioMMtrjr  i* 
Mary-le-t>oBe  parish  ^— A.  A  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  Laow  Mr.  Lancaater,  or  did  you  ever  aee  him  at  your 
ad)ool  i — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  him,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  at  this 
achool ;  neither  did  I  ever  hear  of  his  havine  been  at  thia  school. 

Q.  Has  the  school  been  cairied  on  according  to  Dr.  Bell's  systeAi, 
ever  since  you  have  been  established  as  master  of  it  ?>^ A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Dr.  Bell  frequently  at  your  schod,  and  did  lie 
Met  give  you  any  inateuctiop  as  to  die  mode  of  cnrryfaur  tbe  MadrM 
miem  into  poctioe  i — A.  Yee,  I  have  seen  him  very  fteqaently  U 
da  Rteolt  betb  befim  lod  aitiDe  I  bn  beaa  mMtw  M"  kt  art 
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twM  tteeifei  ticry  uacemarjt  InMraetfon  frMi  hiM  b»r«td*  tury- 
ing  im  ayttma  into  execution. 

Dated  thisasdday  oFFdwury,  igii. 

(Signed)  Hkmkt  Maitwkllj 

Qucsdgni  put  to  Mr.  Bnbcrt  Cox,  pment  namor  of  tba  Mary-It^ 
bone  charity-echool,  for  the  nMnUfauag  md  cducataig  one  Jiundr«l 
children  of  the  induitrioiu  peor  pariihionen. 

Q.  Were  you  muter  of  the  school  t^  induMiy  at  l&e  period  ia 
which  Dr.  Bell's  sjBtem  vu  introduced  into  that  sohooW— A.  Yda, 
I  waa. 

Q.  When  did  this  take  plocef— A*  About  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Betl  frequently  attend  the  school  at  that  period,  and 
did  he  gire  you  instruction  u  to  the  mode  of  carrring  the  Madras 
rfttem  into  execution? — A.  Ye<,  Dr.  BsU  attended ftry  frequently 
•t  tbe  Artt  introduction  of  1U>  ■yitein  bto  that  school,  and  alio  gate 
bU  svwy  naccMHtr  inatmction.  Bestdes^  I  had  a  boy  from  the 
BojnlUiUiaiyAayliua  at  Chelsea,  upMrdi  of  four  monUM,  to  anift 


Q.  Do  yoU  know  Mr,  Lgncaater,  or  did  you  aver  no  him  at  tout 
MdwoW — A.  I  do  Dot  ksow  Mr,  Lanoaatar,  nOTj  to  tbe  beat  ot  bxJ 
knowledge,  em  saw  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Vincent,  or  did  you  ever  hear  of  hit  hmng 
At  your  school f— A.  Ko,  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Vincent;  and  I  can 
also  positively  assert,  that  Dr.  V,  has  never  bad  ftny  tbing  to  do  witb 
(be  St.  MaryJe-bone  Btihoot  of  Industiy." 

Our  readsrs  ar«  of  coune  nrart  AMt  **  iha  wordiy  datti  <rf 
Waatmmster'^'  name  is  Vkicait.  How  wa  baj^MB  to  know  diM 
than  u  in  the  pariih  oj  Si,  Gtarg^t  m  vanr  worAy  UMnan  o# 
Aat  name,  who  bas  much  boteravted  binsuf  in  Um  acboob  «f 
dnt  puish;  and  we  are  a  little  indiMd  to  suspect  tbM  b«  WW 
die  ehairman  alluded  to  in  the  assertion  whick  wc  havo  aotic«d. 
A  controvermal  writer,  at  four  bimdred  nulcs  front  the  sceao  . 
of  action,  might  certainly  confound  St.  George's  with  Man>-1»- 
bssM,  and  ~—  Vincent,  Esq.  wi^  Dr.  Vincent,  dsan  of  West- 
minster ;  Bod  if  tb«  mistake  were  tanoceatly  made,  it  would  bfl 
sevsm,  pohaps,  to  do  mors  dun  lament  in  siloKO,  that  he  had 
mdnrtaken  to  write  upon  a  subject  whh  such  vary  insofficianC 
(kiciiments.  But  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  make  an  maenkm 
iqion  tDquiry  and  infomattoo  ao  loose,  for  tba  pnrpoaa  of  ebW' 
i^g  an  innooent  and  pruse-wordiy  man  with  »  bast  falsiiioo^ 
ai^  with  a  nesn  asmmption  of  credit  due  .to  snotbor.  W« 
aball,  bowevn,  merely  state,  that  wa  have  broasfat  tfatM  doM' 
meots  forward  at  full  let^tb,  from  the  knowUdge,  tlMt  tli» 
iaputntion,  which  diay  so  directly  and  completely  rnhite,  had  cif 
ried  bat  too  mncfa  weight  with  ity  wbas«  its  grounds  cenM-noC 
iM  MLwuned.    Wc  w«rc  aliQ  gUd  »f  iueli  u  onw(tiuitr«f 
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convincing  tboae,  who  are  unhocLn^ed  in  the  ways  of  omtro-' 
versy,  that  boldness  of  assertion,  though  it  may  demBod,  does  OQt 
always  deserve,  implicit  confidence. 

Our  readers-  are  by  this  time,  we  trust,  aware  that  Dr.  Bell 
has  had  some  hand,  not  only  in  the  invention,  Imt  also  in  the 
promotion  of  the  new  system  of  education ;  that  he  is  something 
more  than  the  mere  tool  of  a  faction ;  and  that  he  is  actuated  by 
a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  In  the  under- 
takings  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  he  declined  receiving 
the  least  remuneration  for  hiii  various  fatigues  and  heavy  ex- 
pences.  Having,  however,  been  once  brought  into  action,  he 
was  found  !!0  powerful  and  able  in  the  province,  to  whi«^  by  his 
genius  and  habits  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  that  it  was  thought 
a  matter  of  ri^rct  that  his  whole  time  could  not  be  devoted  to 
this  objecL  In  the  autumn  of  lS09i  the  Bishop  of  Dut^iam, 
with  a  discriminating  muiuficenpe  that  did  honour  to  hiioaelf, 
presented  liim  with  the  mastership  of  Sherbum  hospital;  on 
taking  which  he  resigned  a  valuable  liviim;,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  give  his  undivided  attrition  to  the  numerous  schools  establidi- 
ed  according  to  his  plan,  and  under  his  direction.  Of  hit  success 
itathe  North  we  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following  testimony, 
extracted  from  a  private  letter  written  by  an  eminent  counsellor 
OQ  the  Northern  circuit,  and  dated  August  27,  1810.  "  Dr.  Bell 
is  all  life  and  spirits  about  his  favourite  system,  and  certainly  no 
tnaa  has  more  the  reward  of  success  dian  he  has  in  the  Nor^.  I 
was  told  by  several  gentlemen  in  this  district,  who/lo  not  know 
him,  that  the  success  is  inconceivable.  BishopVWearmoudi' 
and  Sunderland  schoohi  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  savagism  ;  no«r 
they  are  all  decorum  and  improvement.  At  Bishop's  Aucklaad 
the  new  foundatioo-schools  of  the  Bishop  are  mont  flouriabing ; 
and  at  Gateshead  every  thii^  bids  bir  to  produce  a  pl^tt^ 
I    harvest." 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lancaster'a  sup^ 
rior  cecoBomy,  in  teaching  th^  lower, classes  to  read  and  spell  by 
tbehelpof  a  card  stuck  against  the  wall;  whereas  Dr.  Bell  allows 
a  separate  card  to  each  child.  The  value,  however,  of  diis  card 
is  only  about  two-thirds  of-  a  farthing.  And,  after  all,  the  fait 
test  of  supenority  in  this  poinf  would  be  the  effect  produced. 
To  decide  the  question  fairly,  we  should  ascertain  which  school 
would  read  best  at  the  end  of  six,  or  twelve  jnontha :  as  to  those 
who  can  read  in  either  school,  they  must  each  have  dieir  bibles, 
or  testaments ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  expence  becomes  ao  object. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  "  Dr.  Bell's  plan  educates  the  children 
of  dte  poor  at'four  pounds  a  head  by  die  year."  .  lliis  asserUob 
we  will'aoswer,  m  we  have  done  odier8,.by  a  fact,;    Theiiee-i' 
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Wiliool  at  Gower's  Walk,  Wfaitechapel,  which  has  beea  copducted 
with  particulBT  -attentioi)  to  all  Dr.  Bell's  instnictioDs,  auii  at 
u'hich  From  I()0  to  1?0  scholars  are  educated,  supports  ail  its 
expences  by  uniting  iiidusO-;  with  aducation,  with  the  addition 
only  of  an  endowment  of  sisty  pounds  per  annum.  'He  per- 
fection with  which  the  higher  classes  in  this  school  read  and 
understand  the  bible,  has  been  witnessed  by  many  able  judges 
with  satisfaction  and  admiration. 

.  Vi/e  think  ourselves  now  entitled'  to  lay  dou'n  the  following 
positions  by  way  of  summary. 

Ist.  "  The  merit  of  devising  the  new  system  of  education 
belongs"  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  not  "  to  Joseph  Lancaster;"  who  faas 
plainly  admitted,  since  the  full  establishment  of  bis  school,  that 
he  borrowed  the  system  from  Dr.  Bell.  Joseph  Lancaster's 
subsequent  denial  of  this  fact,  which  is  implied  in  his  assump- 
tion of  the  whole  merit  to  himself,  can  no  more  invest  him  with 
it,  than  it  can  divest  him  of  the  praise  or  blame  of  having  dis- 
covered several  auxiliary  practices,  concemii^  the  utility  of 
which  Aere  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 

2d[y.  Not "  to  Joseph  Lancaster  alone  belongs  the  praise  of 
introducing  the  new  system  into  practice,"  but  to  him,  with  the 
assistance  of,  and  in  conjunction  with,  the  eminent  exertions  of 
J)t.  Bell.  We  are  as  willing,  as  any  persons  can  be,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  Joseph  Lancaster  in  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  it. 
-  Sdly.  The  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Bell  has  many  "  peculiarities 
which  entitle  it  to  a  preference."  It  has,  upon  the  whok,  equal 
merit  on  the  score  of  oeconomy;  it  is  highly  preferable  in  the 
efficacy  and  liberality  of  most  of  its  practices;  and  decidedly 
superior  in  its  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
pf  th»  children. 

We  have  thus  ventured  to  take  up  a  cause,  which  can  only  be 
supported,  it  seems,  by  "  bigots  and  Ume-servers."  In  this  age 
.of  nick-names,  the  most  inert  and  unprofitable  neutrality  is  the 
only  security  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  that  are  in 
Yogae.  We  are  warm  advocates  for  the  education,  (nay,  even 
for  the  indiscriminate  education)  of  the  poor,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
genious plan  suggested  by  a  member  of  parliament,  who  reconi- 
mends,  that  "  the  clergyman,  the  magistrate,  and  principal 
persons  in  the  parish,  should  select  such  chddren,  who  apparentlj 
from  natural  faculties,  or  other  causes,  appear  to  them  most 
likely  to  profit,  and  from  circumstances  are  best  suited  for  edu- 
cation." (See  Observations  on  Parochial  Schools,  p.  28.) 

To  this  plan  we  shall  become  converts  as  soon  as  ever  we  are 
j:onvinced,  that  "  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  principal 
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ptraOttH"  h)  *)I  puriiAiM  tut  mio-nei  wiA  i  miracidoas  power 
of  dncoT«rit)g  innate  f^us,  wntogous  to  diat  b;  wtiKli  Bome 
gifted  petaom  have  been  Mppesed  to  discover  sprmn.  in  the 
tnteritn,  we  shall  iteatfil;  support  the  cause  of  ^nerafedncxtioD, 
diongb  we  hftd  rtther  Aat  it  riiould  come  before  ns,  in  future,  in 
•ny  ^ape  thaninthatofcoBtroYcrsy.  We  lament  sinceret^,  tint 
anj  controvenj  should  exist  on  the  sobject ;  but  we  avow,  widH 
out  hesitation,  our  decided  preference  of  the  system,  which  w« 
think  most  fovourable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
welfare  and 'support  of  our  admirable  establishment.  We  do 
not  shrink  from  the  imputation  of  being  influenced  by  the  "  fear 
of  dissent,"  as  wdl  as  by  diat  of  "  infidelity,"  however  "  piti' 
able"  such  an  apprriiensioD  may  be  deemed.  But  our  sentiments 
on  this  head  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  another  hand,  that 
IVe  will  avail  onrwlves  of  die  perrotssioa  which  has  been  lindly 
granted  to  us,  and  quote  a  passage  from  an  able  sermon  preached 
recently  at  Whitecnape),  for  die  benefit  of  the  parish  school. 

"  It  if  your  peculiar  praise,  that  wbtn  you  hod  determined  to 
•dopt  that  comprebensiva  plan  of  education,  which  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  diAue  tha  benefits  of  religions  instruction  throucbout  the 
inunense  popuUUon  of  your  parochial  poor,  ^ou  did  not  ta£e  It  Up  a* 
it  bad  been  planted,  almost  at  your  doon,  m  an  cmen  and  common 
nursery;  but  it  wu  your  first  care  to  rear  H  safe,  anndst  the  indeanres 
of  the  church,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  her  own  ninisterat  v^o^ 
having  planted  this  goodly  tree  in  the  east,  and  seen  Ha  r^d  growdi 
and  MiuBdant  produce,  brought  back  the  acyons  of  it  to  hia  native 
Ind,  and  has  raised  them  to  their  hkhest  beaoty  and  perfection 
lwi&  It  is  indeed  cascntial  w  the  wdI-o«i^  of  the  church,  that  the 
poar  dianld  be  bMught  vf,  from  early  lift,  u  the  wav  of  her  oidi- 
Baaeaa;  that  the  faMnuttion  which  they  receive  should  not  be  such 
a*  to  make  it  appeu'  a  thing  of  no  consequence  to  what  chriatiaii 
communion  they  belong ;  whether  to  that,  which,  as  members  of  die 
church  of  England,  we  believe  to  be  the  purest,  the  most  true,  and 
most  perfect  church ;  or  to  the  various  orders  and  denominations  of 
those  who  have  separated  from  it.  I  do  not  complain,  if  these  prefer, 
Bs  it  is  natural  for  them  to  preftr,  an  education  of  their  own ;  if  tbey 
wish  their  children  to  walk  m  the  same  padis,  in  which  they  have 
been>tmlned  dterosehrea,  where  the  road  to  bemren  nuy  seem  to 
tkma  aithCT  easier  and  more  simile,  or  more  characteristJc  of  the 
ri^  way.  Let  the  conseienUous  dusenter  educate  hii  children  in 
iMt  religious  persuutoo  to  which  be  belongs ;  but  letju>t  the  church 
commit  the  instruction  of  her  youth  to  any  other  than  the  wise  and 
virtuwtt  among  her  own  sons.  I  do  not  twject  to  that  attachment, 
which  all  men  feel  for  their  respective  institutions,  more  especially 
In  divine  thines ;  but  I  do  object  to  that  generalizing  system  of  chris- 
tianit^  which,  by  admitting  a  preference  to  no  torm  of  reli^oo, 
generuea,  for  the  most  part,  an  indiHawnce  to  all;  aad  maiead  of 
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fao  Mt[H«tii<iii  OB  the  Tout&ful  mind,  to  atroiig  u  notto  be 
bnr  the  tenif  tttioM  of  the  world,  leavee  it  s  fevful  UanW  for 
tbe  woAaXo  nske  tts  imjpreMion  upon,  aad  coHunits  it  to  chucef  op 
pertu|)8  to  evil  cvumela  to  detenoine,  what  of  all  things  is  most  ima 
portBut  in  life,  tbe  choice  of  religion  *.  It  is  a  hazardous  experiment 
under  all  cure  urns  taoces,  but  more  especially  to  the  cause  of  the  esta- 
blishment it  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  inevitable  injury.  For  how- 
ever it  may  have  become  the  falhioa  of  the  present  day  to  commend 
what  is  termed  the  liberal  basis  of  tdl  public  education,  it  is  evident, 
from  Its  Tery  professions  of  impartiality,  that  it  is  unfriendly  to  the 
tost  pre-eminence,  which  the  church  holds  in  all  the  concerns  of  r*- 
lifion  within  these  realms.  And  if  we  had  as  much  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  as  the  innocence  of  doves,  we  should  not  be  led^  under 
q>ecIous  notions  of  false  candour,  to  compromise  her  interests,  by 
consenting  to  have  all  things  in  common  with  those  who  envy  her 
nyteriprity,  «n4  woxld  r^oice  to  lubvtri  her  powtr.  While  I  there* 
lore  call  you.  as  christians,  to  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  ^neral 
beneficence,  I  m^  exhort  ^ou,  as  membi^s  of  the  church,  to  dis- 
tinguish this  charity  In  particular,  by  marks  of  your  especial  favour 
■  and  good-will;  whidi,  while  its  enlarged  sphere  of  action  may  be 
brought  to  comprise  the  greatest  multttudes,  is  so  well  ordered,  diat 
«U  EDsy  be  trained  up  in  christisn  uiiity,  and  uumhere  '  added  to  tb* 
church  daily.' "  (Extract  from  a  SennoB,  preadied  at  Whitechwet, 
by  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Grimwood  Ta^or,  Vigar  wd  Lecturer  of  cfed- 
tum,  Essex,  February  J8, 1811.) 

Ib  tbe  A«ne  spirit  which  breadMU  t^aughout  the  fiaregoing 
extract,  praying  for  the  peace  of  die  {Attwch,  but  praying  bo  Less 
fervently  for  its  prosperity,  we  conclude  thb  article  with  an 
nrnest  recommendation  of  llie  following  passage  from  Dr.  Belfji' 
book  to  the  attention  of  the  defgy  ^-^"  Vet,  m  the  ovtaet,  my 
hope  of  success  in  achieving  sucq  importaDt  objects  hiy  a  new 
experiment— was  faint,  compared  with  what  I  should  bow  en- 
tertain of  producing,  through  tbe  medium  of  the  Madras  syatem, 
^  placed  under  the  superintendance  of  the  pareckiat  Hergy,  (an 
order  of  men  fitted  for  ^e  purpose)  a  similar  reformation  among 
tfie  lower  dasaea  of  youth  » this  country,  by  a  moral  smd  retigi- 

*  It  bH  bMQ  lud,  tbit  "  the  childMn  are  to  larn  isligion  from  Ihtir  hkdIi.*' 
But  who  uc  Ibeir  puentt  *  The  juoieu,  uid  thcrrfore  tlic  mow  ignonAt  of  the 
poor;  .irtiOiiDHMd  of  bring  qmliSed  to  tocb  ochc;!^  haw  ihc  gceMcK  nced.tobc 
WoglK  AevKlwi,  wtuiuc  tbeant{i(iDdptn«f  tti*  doctrine  cTCbtiit.  Jt  hM 
bccD  «  pncticd  benefit  of  oui  Siindaf,  md  other  chaiiijr  ichoolt,  that  the  reli|;ioui 
iliMTDCtiiKU  which  have  been  given  to  tbe  children,  hare  often  been  fbond,  in  ■ 
p^ktBtor la«i4^i>M,aoDWtiunicaud«i thepuBDU.  Built  tlu»  new  SjeMviitn' 
pmai),  if  Mr  disriif  «cb»ob  «M  vu  UmAi  rxUsion.  tai  iht  fareoM  cunoBl  Mwh 
it,wi»\  will  be  the  italcQf  ttic  riiins  tCDcmion  tmonK  the  laweiordcnl  \t'jU 
tfacy  pot  be  in  a  oondiiioo  infiniielj  mon  duigeroiu  to  (faenudrat,  and  to  »a6ttf, 
AMUBdoisUttaciflMiaatigaDraBM?  BeoMwe  ihey  will  %t  UmmA  wUhonrbsliis 
icU^owt  Old  Witt  aatp  •TCfT'iUiv  hat  unto  4<xL 
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ons  ectucation,  and  foy  habits  of  useful  industry  adapted  to  tftetf 
condition  and  rank  in  life,  to  the  demands  of  the  army  and 
navy,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community,  and  to  the  state  of 
agricultui'e,  the  handicrufts,  and  arts.  In  every  instance  under 
my  observation  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  every  report  with  which 
.  my  brethren  have  honoured  me,  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
Madras  system  in  their  parishes,  the  improvement  in  the  sub- 
ordination, orderly  conduct,  and  general  behaviour  of  the  chil- 
dren, has  been  particularly  noticed,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
infinitely  the  most  valuable  feature  of  its  character."  (Page  10.) 


Atirt. "Kl.  Grounds  of  Union  between  theChurcha  of  Enelaridaitd 
Rome,  considered,  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  X^lergy  o/* 
the  Diocese  of  Durham,  at  the  ordinary  Visitation  ojthei 
Diocese,  in  the  Year  IS  10.  By  Shute  Harrington,  Biidiopof 
Durham.     Sold  by  T.  Payne,  Pall  Mall,  8cc.  1810. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  iy  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh  on  Ike  <i$lh  of  May,  imo,  upon  Mr.  Grattan's  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee  ta  take  into  Consideration  the  Roman 
Catholic  Petitioru,  to  which  are  annexed  Copies  of  the  origi- 
nal Documents  therein  referred  to.  Printed  for  J.  J.  Stock- 
dale,  No.  41,  PaU  MaU,  1810. 

.i  o  the  venerable  prelate  who  has  led  our  thoughts  to  Uie  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  we  render  the  homage  of  our  sincere  (hanks. 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  his  charge  without  having  our  diou^ts 
enlarged  and  corrected  on  the  question  we  are  about  to  esanuner 
our  prospects  cheered,  and  our  dispositions  improved.  We  are 
obliged  also  to  the  speech  above  referred  to,  for  pointiis  our 
attention  more  particularly,  to  some  special  topics,  on  which  tfae 
^te  of  the  question  seems  greatly  to  depend.  While  the  reason- 
ing of  the  noble  lord  presents  an  exterior  view  of  tlie  subject 
and  principally  in  its  bearing  on  political  arrangements,  the  con- 
siderations of  the  bishop,  in  the  spirit  of  his  holy  vocation,  are 
directed  to  the  intrinsic  differences  between  the  two  churches, 
and  to  the  hopes  and  means  of  reconciliation ;  into  the  enaminatioD 
of  which,  he  carries,  together  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
his  station,  the  characteristic  gentleness  of  the  Christian  profession ; 
limiting  the  controversy  to  substantial  points;  majntainiog  with' 
Christian  firmness,  what,  as  a  Christian,  he  could  not  surrender  ; 
and  asserting  die  cause  of  truth  in  the  lai^uage  of  peace. 
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1\t6  baDe6t  to  the  public'  ariaiug  from  die  marriidled 'a|^~ 
^ositioa  of  peaty  arrayed  gainst  party,  on  all  questions  relating 
to  ibe  government  of  the  country,  is  become  almost  an  axiom 
vmoag  politicians :  but  it  is  a  state  of  thii^  which  has  also '  its 
inooavenieBces ;  and  among  theoe  the  moat  connderable  ia,  its  ten- 
dency to  coerce  the  natural  play  of  die  understanding,  and  dis- 
firaaobise  it  of  the  right  of  tbuilciag  for. itself.  It  prodaces  a  sub- 
jectioa,  which  deprives  «U  thetopics  to  which  it  extends  of  f*ery  . 
cfaance  of  being  hoiteatly  inquired  into  and  impartifllly  discussed. 
The  best  education  is  ineffectual  to  secure  our  moral  and  religioiis 
principles  against  the  vitiabng  prejudices  of  faction.  With  venal 
docility,  we  submit  our  faculties  to  the  drill  and  dress  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  we  enlist ;  and  adjust  the  movements  of  our  tinder- 
■tandings  to  the  word  of  command. 

On  the  subject  of  the  <daims  of  tho  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
relieved  from  their  remaining  disabilities,  pai^  considerations 
bare  bad  dieir  usual  undue  influence.  Political  partizans  have 
puzzled  the  subject  with  the  common  places  of  their  pnerile, 
-  decUmatioD.  Minds  however,  of  a  better  cast,  have  sometimes 
raised  the  subject  above  the  medium  of  distorting  prejudice. 
Snt'it  never  escapes  from  the  intermeddling  of  par^  reaaoners, 
without  being  disfigured  by  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  a^^ravated 
beyond  its  natural  difficulties  by  sophistry  and  misrepresentation. 
£maucipati<Hi,  toleration,  establishment,  and  many  other  terms 
of  leadii^  import,  have  been  used  to  convey  ideas  very  fore^  to 
(beir  proper  signification,  and  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  on  luUa- 
cioua  foundations  an  ailment  which  affecte  our  latest  posteri^. 

Emancipation  .applies  to  the  case  of  those,  who  living  in  a  free 
■tste,  and  charged  with  no  transgressioti  against  its  laws,  are  wilk- 
held  Irom  the  enjoyment  of  some  or  one  of  the  essentials  of  civil 
freedom.  If  this  be  really  the  case  of  the  Bomau.  Catholics 
either  in  Eiflaod  or  Ireland,  they  have  a  good  right  to  the  term 
as  descriptive  of  the  object  of  their  petition. 

It  may  be  allowed  too  as  the  language  of  complaint  in  the 
mouths  of  the  pa/ties  interested,  as  it  serves  to .  express  the  view 
diey  take  of  their  own  situation  figuratively  and' emphaticalfy. 
But  it  can  never  be  properly  used  by  others  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  queedon ;  as  in  stating  the  question,  it  assumes  that  which 
if  true  <^cJdes  it. 

There  was  a  time,  when  laws  of  ezcluuon  and  restraint,  with 
penal  sanctions,  were  found  necessary  to  be  adopted,  for  security 
and  perp^uating  the  deUverance  of  the  country  from  its .  subju- 
gatipD  to  a  church,  which  experience  had  diewn  to  be  at  variahce 
with  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  hue  of  the  Stuarts  was.ex- 
cluded,.  not  because  the  bad  conduct  of  the  sovere^  had.forfeit- 
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4d  hbAeoin  to  Vm  pMterifr,  JM  bMVfe  Ae  MlijioM  pnMc^ka 
is  wluch  Am  fiimi^  aseiaed  la^  wndvmMy  %orf  %y  AhSt 
B<lwi^*'«  and  coittfrinna,  l«ft  ■•  bops  of  MfiMy  to  our  PrbM- 
.tu>t«MaUiiiiBual,  1^1  m  tbdr  panuHHMl  oneliuion  frcm  Ai 
Crowe.  The  quarrel  of  the  uounb?  wat  with  the  praMical  tern- 
^iatcf  of  tcnati,  tbe  infltMocc  of  w^ueh  bed  b«ea  felt  throng  > 
-kag  coMTM  of  wperienc*.  Id  bk«  ■Mtmisr  our  Bttacbmant  to  Ae 
hniMr  of  Braoswick  waa  not  built  on  peraonal  aKactkni,  but  on  At  i 
■iae  pnferaoco  of  a  Protaatant  hmilj.  It  bagw  iff  bomage  far  ! 
Ifanr  idi^iiMv  i*  **  contiiwod  Mid  camanWd  b^  gtatibide  for  tbeir 
mtM.  "Hm  cfcad  of  the  Rpmiah  cobidmhcmi  waa  itrcaeoeUa- 
-Uy  ^^waed  to  die  exterior  aad  Jntariar  oowtikitieD  o(  im 
olMKdi;  bat  it  badeUo  baeo  aiiikiaBdjr  profad,  that  that  fetietbn 
was  then  at  leaat  of  a  genius  aod  ehanolar,  utteffy  mctaMe  of  i 
imMDwilhlfaaatBla  apoo  aoj  udiar  lanns,  Aan  that  0f  maut&iniDg 
IB  oaarfiaarii^  •aecpdawiy. 

While  4be  Stuarto  wace  actively  aaaerAig  iieir  hereifitafy 
claia,  it  waa  jadgad  naeawaiy  for  4ha  Mf«i^  of  the  thnwit, 
.which  had  baau  artdad  in  a  Prolaitant  tiMeeMion,  to  keep  up 
.■Mat  ti  tho*e  raetraiots  and  penalties,  of  wbM^tiie  nnxbiM  ^f 
jdC>dafaao{i  a«eaKd  to  jmidty  the  adoption  m  the  hibnt  RtniMles 
jo£  the  reforatation.  B«t  as  the  chsraeter  of  our  etmrefa  ts  far 
muwed  from  iatoloraDce,  the  aeveri^  of  die  pettn!  restraints  Wfs 
gnduaUgp  aoftcaed,  at  tbe  daoger  dacraased ;  till  at  itrngii  4e 
italut&-book  waa  cleared  of  ell  that  ooidd  offtad  -the  eye  cf 
hunuaky  or  tiber^  in  Ae  sbape  of  pefial  or  poattive  r^trfc- 
tioD.  It  is  far  ow  legiilatora  to  tak«  care  that  afiiei^  ^  «t- 
giwitiidfi  we  baxa  yat  «o  eapanenee  from  Ae  vomtile  naiufe  of 
all  bwan  eMaUisMMnU,  a  raeurrencc  to  siailttr  extrequtil^ 
m^r  Barer  be  forced  upon  lu  by  a  similar  oaoeaiily.  AH  Atlaow 
rcoHUoa  of  that  praaervativa  code,  ore  some  certain  fcarrien, 
placed  batwacm  the  atale,  (which,  BiAca  Ae  TCfortBMon,  ii  9»  fe 
r^arded  as  a  commtwity  compounded  of  die  civil  and  occto>ia» 
tical  CQHititBtiBw)  and  the  cbueoting  otHnraiiBieaB.  Ilie  aCttute 
ISCar.  C.  at. «.  c.  1.  umaUy  called  the  Corporation  Act,  ^Mfix 
diaqualiipa  for  o£e»(  relating  to  Ae  govemneet  of  any  aty  4r 
cotpontign,  auch  ashwe  not  viiim  »  twel^ieaonth  before  their 
ckctioD  received  die  BaorameiV  of  th#  Lord'sStipper,  Mcording  ta 
the  rights  of  the  church  of  England,  and  enjoining  also  die  oaths 
of  allagiaBca  andaupniaoy;  -aiidtbe^fi  Car.Cc.  «.  (commmi- 
called  the  Tcft  Act)  irtieraby  «H  officers  civil  «nd  oubtaiy  are 
led  to  take  Ae  «adi,  and  imke  dw  dedoraden  agnpsl  tru- 
fanliati—  «ix  m>a<ha  after  their  adnismen,  and  riso  widtin  Ae 
I  time  to  veoaive  the  aacnuneiitof  die  I^onfa  Sapper,  accord- 
o  the  iviga  ^fAa  church  4f  Biiglaed>  are  die  ody  disaMm^ 


IffiTB  -to  »kidi  die'.PratoMAt  rdisMnten  rCiann  siibjeKt.  '  To 
botb  of  tboe  tbe'  Somah  Cadwbcx  mx  England  contimie  liable ; 
and.niKe.tbe  yeai  I70S,  persons  of-the  imne  p«MuasiMi  in 
treUnd  ar«  subject  to  tbe  test  Inv,  -  The  Roman  CatfaoiicB  in  botb 
co^tries  are  excluded  from  stats  in  either  bou«E  of  partiament,  by 
Ifae  neceai^  uoder  wfaidi  all  penona  are  laid  bj  the  30lh  Car.  2. 
St.  fi.  c;  1.  of  ratkii^  Uie-  declaration  of  tkeir  disbelief  of  die 
doctrine  of  trausabBtaotialion,  and  of  thur  belief  that  the  invoca- 
tiott'Of '  saints,  and  tbe  lacritice  of  the  mass  are  idolatrous.  Add 
dwy  are  m  tbu  part  of  Ibe  united  kingdom  atiU  obnozioaB  to  fte 
3tb  and  8tb  W.S-  c.  27,  whereby  those  vho  refase  to  take  tte 
oath  of  snpr«nac]r  are  made  incapable  of  voting  at  elec^ns. 
But  this  diaabili^  in  respect  to  tbe  elective  francliiBe,  has  been 
retnoTod  ^m  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  the  SSd  of  the  king, 
with  some  exceptions ;  and  the  same  statute  opens  the  door  to  ^1 
honorable  offices,  civil  and  military,  except,  it  seems,  abAut  folly 
io  number. 

Tlieae  are  the  disabilities  from  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
seek  to  be  set  free;  the  subjection  to  which,  is  considered  by  diem  ~ 
as  pcditkal  riavery;  and  m  allusion  to  which'  supposed  slavery 
tbey  express  the  objett  of  their  claim  by  the  term  emancipati(^ ; 
»  very  nataral  and  pardonable  figure  in  the  mouths  of  those  on 
wluim-  the  disabilities  attach,  but  grossly  imprt^r,  as  we  have 
before  obeerved,  to  be.  used  by  those  who  affect  to  (fiscuss  the  sub- 
ject as  statesmen  or  politicians,  and  without  any  other  feeling 
tiaa  for  dieir  country's  weUsre.  The  term  is  incfwrect  in  its  applica- 
tioB,  irritatii^  in  its  tendency,  and  illc^ical  in  its  assumption.  Hard 
mmee  conititute  a  che^p  ceninre.  They  most  prevail  in  times  when 
prindples  are  ^jiRJed  as  the  badges  of  facuon,  and  among 
tbone  pctibuans  who  are  more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  in- 
jury than  tbe  common  bcoefit.  As  reviewers,  to  whom  the  so- 
brwt;  of  Ui:^^  and  the  moral  t«sle  of  the  times,  are/  or  oi^t 
to  be,  «  princi[iM  care,  we  denounce  all  those  words  of  execu- 
ttoD'Wid  dispateh,  .which  aSbrd  a  vent  to  the 'misguided  fury  of 
I  iilpi  assniluits,  and  afund  for  malice  and  duluess  to'drawfrou, 
wi^utlfae  eostor  peril  of  thinking. 

. '  It  wouMbe  weltif  tbe  meaning  ofthe  word  '  toleration'  could 
he  penaaaently  aettled.  'Words  ihAt  express  the  reciprocal 
■I^Ns  ■  and  duties  of  the  members  of  civil  communities,  should 
have  a  stanib^  immutable  s^ue,  that  we  may  not  be  led  by 
sounds,  mto  fi^  impressions  of  political  justice.  We  cannot 
balp  bong  smprisM),  therefore,  at  the  sudden  enlargement  uf  the 
worn  toltratioti,  when  we  are  told  to  utvlerstand  by  it  not  on|y 
the  imdistdrbed  exercise  of  religious  worship,  the  free  and  pro- 
tected ^joyment  of  private  property,  immunity  from  par^  bur- 
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diens,  wad  die  Mnrettricted  choioa  of  iMideaoe^  .■ode^,  uicip* 
tion,  and  ducipline ;  but  ao  unqinlificd  eligihtiity  to  ^koea  of 
DOWN'  and  trust  iu  the  state.*  If  thii,  and  notfaing  loa^  is  to 
be  conaidered  u  "  ^  aitd  abaolute  tolention,"t  bo  state  at 
commonwealth  was  ever  founded  or  cootmued  but  on  prnaplsa 
of  intolerance.  If  such  be  the  scopo  of  tbe  wcMd,  we  adnut, 
that  we  have  never  properij;  undentood  it,  as  we  have  never 
imagined  we  were  penecutir^  by  withhoMiwg  An  powar  to 
persecute.  And  if  it  be  said,  as  w«  have  beard  it  said,  that  ca»- 
tributioB  to  the  support  of  the  state,  gives  a  title  to  te  e»o< 
luments  and  |»cfennentB,  we  must  take  dieher  in  the  nsat 
authorities  which  have  fixed  us  in  ignofance  of  this  nutzim  of  po- 
lity, and  confess  ourselves  to  have  leuned  from  our  r 


the  subject,  tlut  the  stipulated  rebira  for  this  cootiibiition  is  dia 
protection  of  our  properties  and  ftersons,  and  tu>t  the  actaal  or 
polendal  enjoyment  of  place  or  power.     Vague  and  arinlTHy 
pressions,  and  terms  improperly  applied,  are  thearrowsof  ""  ~ 
folly,  which  diough  they  miss  utnr  mark,  are  miscUevona  i 
(h^fiOl. 

We  have  heard  somediing  of '  implied  persecation,*;^  "^  of  ilw 
ri^ttg  of  all  men  iodJauiminately  to  prelMMl  to  all  Btuations.  To 
a4)iut  the  rigbtsofambidon  is  an  undertaking  beyond  our  prrtenMOW^ 
but  we  have  always  understood,  and  shall  contiDue  to  hold,  uoftil 
we  are  better  informed,  that  there  is  a  supreme  ri^  in  the  rtats 
1o  setde  the  qualifications  for  mil  power.  Civil  authority,  it  is 
true,  may  oury  its  reatridioas  and  ezchisions  to  a  blameabie  es- 
casB,  (and  they  are  always  excessive  if  they  go  beyond  the  pi»- 
•umptive  necessi^) ;  it  may  be  actuated  by  a  base  fear,  or  uaige* 
Derous  su^Mcton,  or  vindictive  hostility :  but,  that  to  con^iasB  at 
he  can,  by  any  means  short  of  violesKe  or  fnud,  lua  el«moB  to 
power,  is  die  right  of  every  indiridual,  on  vriiich  it  is  iatokfuHM 
to  Impose  conditions  or  qualifying  tests,  is  a  prisupk  whickap- 
pears  to  us  to  be  at  variance  wi&  the  very  definitiOD  and  b^i^* 
tfaeas  of  civil  government.  The  existence  of  a  ri|^  i»  •vary 
ifMte,  to  sotde  the  qaHlificati<Mia  for  the  eojoynient  ^  canl  pvwer, 
was  never  que8tion«l  but  in  this  era  of  cmancipaliasi  liwn  P'^i*' 
dice.  We  are  still  uader  the  dominion  at  this  pii^udice. 
Hie  eaistence  of  ihe  right  seems  to  us  to  be  neceaaacy  to  tlw 
existence  of  the  state;  and  the  cMScise  of  the  right  in  aa^ 
particular  case,  to  be  a  qwestion  ot  political  prudnce. 
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CSri)  r^hls'He  ril  parely  conrventional.  In  a  state  of  political 
innon,  do  li^ta  but  the  panuoouDt  r^ts  of  conscience  are  above 
oar  eagagemttOa  widi  Ae  state.  Oar  natural  rights  are  forced  to 
give  way  to  the  ammgemoits  of  'public  intereBt,  and  corporate 
regulation.  Thus  the  conventional  right  to  the  superBuities  of 
acquired  propertf,  while  individuala  starve,  reHts  on  a  basts  of  ac< 
knowledged  power  in  the  state,  to  take  away  Hie  privilege  of -na- 
tsre  to  be  fed  and  sntaiDed  vridi  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  without  a 
title  beyond  that  wbicb  nature  confers.  Extreme  necessity  indeed 
bimts  the  barrier,  and  hamam^  vindicates  die  trespass ;  but  is  the 
Iraafef  of  aabitioa  so  imperious,  is  die  '  Vocation  to  Glory/  a 
caU  ao  dispeming,  as  to  give  admission  to  the  plea  of  necessi^, 
aad  to  Irt  B  Aa  cmuntxi  law  of  nature  against  pontive  insti'- 
tatioa. 

We  are  humbly  of  ofnmon,  dnt  a  rdigioB  may  be  said  to  be 
'  ftdly  sod  abstJutely'  tolerated,  though  the  padis  to  p(ditiGaI  power 
be  not  open  to  itsprofessors,  if  il  be  peiftetlj  at  liberty  to  profess 
ilsfililh,  to  proimi%ate  its  tenets,  and  to  celebrate  its  rites;  with  a 
comfrfete  parity  of  title  to  the  blessir^  of  instruction,  property, 
•eairity,  mi  jastice.  We  concdva,  too,  diat  it  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  ereiy  slate  widtont  Ireuchuig  upon  die  right  of  tolera- 
bon  (in  the  fiur  stnidml  scsse  of  that  term,)  to  restrain  by  ade^ 
quale  penalties,  the  open  profession  and  promulgation  of  any  opi- 
MOBfl^  which  Bfnear  to  be  adcniated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
Ctetf,  amettle  die  foondalioBa  of  public  and  private  happiness,  or 
'cadangnr  Ae  stability  of  the  government  and  laws.  But  we  are 
most  rea^  to  join  in  opinion  with  those  who  maintain,  that  nei- 
dier  legal  restrainb,  nor  excluding  tests,  can  be  imposed, 
widtout  a  bread]  of  the  great  compact  of  original  justice,  unless 
they  can  sbew  the  warrant  of  necesnty  with  the  stamp  and  signa- 
ture of  experience. 

We  now  eutCT  with  some  timidi^  and  awe  into  the  con^deration 
of  what  an  established  church  truly  is ;  and  what  the  nature  of  its 
connection  is  with  the  state. 

llie  necesnty  of  some  established  church,  seems  not  at  presait 
to  be  professedly  in  (Kspute.  If  there  be  any  indifference  on  this 
snbject  in  die  Protestant  advocates  for  the  Catholic  claims,  it 
certainly  would  be  very  bad  policy  in  them  to  let  this  indifference 
appear.  We  will  not  impute  to  anybody  of  men,  motives  which 
tkej  do  not  declare ;  nor  uncharitably  surmise  that  those  among 
diCKn  wbo  profess  attachment  to  our  protestant  church  are  disho- 
■eat  to  that  avowal :  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  are  hostile  to 
the  exclusions  complained  of,  from  the  proud  persuasion,  dtat 
all  formularies  of  faith  and  worship  are  trespasses  upon  the  rights 
of  private  ju(%ment ;   and  are  careless  about  the  remedy,  so  long 
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as  Ihe  evii  be  lemoved :  .that  some  are  ready  'to  make-  a  eominon 
cause- with  faDaticism,  or  infidelity,  to  carry  their  parpooe  aginfet 
the  forma  established  by  law :  and  Aat  otbera,  with  tolerateni  »- 
scribed  on  liieir  baRners,'  carry  tileaxe.in  tl»eir  hands,  and  rto- 
geance  in  their  hearts. 

,  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  a»8BaantB,butwi!la«9iimr 
that  the  interests  of  -feligion  and  piety  are  promoted  by  an  eccle- 
siastical eslaUishment ;  particularly,  by  one,  whose  spirit  is  on  afl 
hands  admitted  to  be  charitable  and  miW,  whose  eoDftmitKio  n 
a|;reable  to  the  earliest  and  porert  standard,  and  w  hose  doctrises 
rest  excluMvely  oa  the  aalhOTity  of  the  scripture:  mA  wiH-coo- 
sidcr  what  is  necessary,  to  maintain  and  uphold  such  an'  erti- 
blisbment;  and  whether,  when  the  state  has  fixed  ite- rites,  de- 
grees, and  endowments,  all  has  been  done  which  is  comprehendM 
in  the  idea  of  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State.* 

Our  idea  of  it  comprehends  all  this  and  a  graat  deal  more.  To 
us  it  appears  to  be  an  unioD,  in  which  senUment  and  cfaaracterare 
concerned.  It  resembles  the  frienddnp  of  indiTiduals,  in  which 
parity  of  fortune,  similarity  of  disjwaitioDi  and  reoi[««cal  good  of- 
fices, supply  the  motives  of  gratitude  imd  esteem,  and  leb^m 
forms"  diegoldenthread wbidhtiestbMrbearta-tiogether."  "Our 
church,  is  prolestaqt,  our  state  is  protestant,  am-  govemmrtt 
is  protestant  in  all  its  parts."  It  i&  not  a  mere  mercenary  coddW- 
tion,  n^dwE  is  it  mere  complaisance,  or  cold  respect,  which  unites 
religion  with  polity,,  but  an  ideotieakiess  of  views,  aad  an  internal 
correspondence,  of  character,  teoqier,  and  habU.  Tlie  featoree  of 
liberty,  their  common  parent,  mark  and  identify  their  origin^  and 
the  contract  of  their  holy  partMrahip  has  the  seal  of  aatare.  afld 
tnith-t  The  history  of  all  a^  proves  this  alliance.  It.  is-  ad- 
puttedby  those  who  represent  rel^ion.as  the  inventioa  of  atales- 
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t  Among  the  natlouB  of  heathen  aiitiqiiilynirtbingmi  better  nndentood  Una 
Ibe  n* c«wity  for  aome  Mtiblntwd  reUpon.  Bar  their  rcligiombeinf  iiutitbtiinu 
offbTnuBodceremoniea,  with  little  or  Dotfaing  of  a  dogmatic  theotogy,  aaort(< 
inter-eoniRiaiiiiy  of  wonhip  wm  easily  granted  to  the  gods  of  olher  natioiif,  to 
loDg  at  the  eatabU«bed  rites  toA  dinoitie*  were  not  denied  by  fliose  who  ctuned 
this  adopiion  and  allowaiiM  for  their  own.  Tlie  abulaie  rejecdon  of  tba 
society  oTwonbiii  vrith  the  heatfaem  wn  the  true  groond  of  the,  persecntioaof 
iNJewtind  Christiani.  The  national,  local,  and  tntelary  deitiri,  were  eotilled 
to  the  hoimnra  of  state  wonhip,  and  formed  the  established  religion  of  (he  cob- 
iDoawMkh.  Oaths  and  tests  lor  secaring  thoM  national  religions,  and  defend- 
ing  the  insliluricns  in  honoar  of  the  god*  of  Ibe  coontry,  were  tbarefore  very 
ccneral.  See  the  fonnnlBTy  of  £e  oath  taken  by  tJic  Ephebi  ia  Atbenf, 
I'etlcr.   Edit.  Edin.  1808,  p.  HO. 
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lutfL*  For  wfaerefcre  do  they  call  it  _  an  inTCHtion  of  otateam^i, 
but  bootnae  tfae^'perc^ve  how.inBepaiBfoly  connected  it  is  wftb 
the  pnaieos  and  a&ctioiiB  of  our  nature,  and  how  powerful  an 
agent  it  is,  in  tbeWidi  of.lfae  ambitiousi  It  is  true  it  has  been  - 
8  state  6tpedienty  and  particularly  in  remote  timeB,  when  it  was 
united  with  the  civilomces,  and  surrounded  the  brow  of  taagis- 
tracy  with  its  mystical  terrora :  when  it  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
of  thur  dvil  pohtie«  in  pious  fraud  and.  pretended  inspiration :  and 
w«s  nutde  uae  of  to  turn  the  fete  of  batdes,  to  repress  sedition,  and 
leanimatedotpur. — So,  when  ihe-churcb  of  Rome,  with  her  im- 
posing apparatus  trf  confession,  absoludon,  purgatory,  and  pe- 
nance,.her.ppasports  for  Jieaiai,  and  her  spiritual  thunder,  became 
the  aibiter  of  empires,  her  aid  was  borrowed  to  spread  terror 
rguad  tbft  duvnes  of  princes,  to  found  tyranny  upon  ignorance j 
and  to  rivet  the  chains  of  subjugated  man.  But  the  Chrivtian 
Apostolical.  Church  of  Ei^land, .  simple  in  its  worship,  pure 
in  its  .creeds,  nradest  in  its .  pretensions,  pastoral  b  its  care, 
joiniog  hiunility  with  inquiiy,' and  temperii^  lireedom  whb 
obedience ;  with  a  Jitui^  fall  of  practical  holiness,  a  dbciptiDe  of 
pkin  «ud  Boitud  ordinances,  and  doctrines  of  peace  and  salvation ; 
is/onned  to  be  the  handmaid  of  justice,' and  the  meet  companion 
of  £ood  government ;  font  as  an  engine  of  state  contrivance,  it  is 
the..worst  adapted  of  all.  the  religious  institutions  which  have  yet  . 
prevailed  among  men.  .  With  such  a  religion,  the  alliance  of  the 
stale  is  noble,  .gsnerous,  and  grac^l. 

To  avoid  the  Boiewm  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  the  supremacy 
■sweated  in  the  civil  magistrate.  -  But  this  supremacy  keeps  widiin  its 
natntai  bounds.  It  leaves  untouched,  the  province  of  the  mimtry, 
its  dtibea  and  its  interior  diaciptine.;  while  it  prendes  over  and  regu- 
Jatetithe  external  economy  of  the  church.  Thus,  there  is  a  dose  alli- 
aqcel^tbout  intermixture  of  office,  ortbe  interference  of  the  magis- 


*  To  deny  the  nniistnte  ■  wonfaip,  to  lake  awa;  m  ettabliabtri  cbnrcb,  u;i 
Lord  SliaftMborv,'  is  ns  mere  eultiiuiaini  ai^tlie  notiuD  vibich  «eti  np  per«cn- 
tion.  Towardi  keeping  mankind  ia  order  (oUervei  Bnother  libenl  ituoker  on 
these  mbjecta)  it  ii  neceHir;  tliat  tLere  should  be  some  leligiou  profeeied,  aod 
even  «s(abliibed.i>  ' 

'  OMract.  voLi.  tT.i.$U.  ^  WoolattsD.Seliic.of  Nat.  lU. 

'  tThenatnreorthuallianceiiweliexjdoinediD  the  treatiteof  BidiopWar^ 
Mrton  on  diat  Bnbject,  nhtrh  onght  to  be  read,  togetber  with  StiUiuf^fleet'a 
ditCMTte.  conceniing  the  power  of  eicommnuicalion,  f  II  ;  and  Hooker* 
EcdeaiatlicaJ  Potilv,  book  6,  on  Ecclesia«ticalJnri>dictioii ;  and  book. 8,  on 
Eccleiiastical  Doimnion.  From  these  sourcfi»,  ihe  attcDtive  reader  may  leacn 
the  inie  spirit  nud  origin  of  this  conneclion  betnesn  our  ecclwimticel  and  ciril 
ertatdidiment;  and  he  frill  tbere  find,  that  there  ii  nothioc  in  (bt«  eqntlatK- 
ance,  which  derogates  froiq  Ihe  epiritoal  liberty  of  the  church ;  or  its  right  to  be. 
Mnsidered  in  iiB  origin  imdinstiCulion,  a^jtRiKlingou  groond*  wtecedcnt  toall; 
bOMaii  appotDtmenis. 
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trate  IB  niBttiBni  purely  ecdenstictl;  wd  withBWl  A»  iattgw  of «  p>* 
TMnoubtpriesUiood,  orfhctiouahianrclqr.  nnlMgnMhMioBS',  and 
4»ti[icliaii>,  clothe  with  digni^  Mid  gravity  the  PMninew  of  reK- 
poa,  and  matdi  dtiem  in  equal  socie^  widi  At  ctvd  ordera,  from  Ae 
huniMest  to  die  highest  ranks.  1W  Inufmt  hmnacmy  of  our 
free  state  is  accomfmnied,  sod  controlled  diroaghout,  hy  the  an- 
dioritative  voice  of  truth  and  dtrine  monditf.  Oumrh  and  state, 
Boder  thb  happy  temperameot,  iona  but  one  so«aety.  Every  oieni- 
ber  of  the  one  is  a  member  of  the  other ;  and  liberty,  law,  and 
reUgioB,  is  the  triple  Ugature  which  binds  the  constitutiuB  roond 
our  hearts. 

Iluu  we  have  thought  fit,  in  this  first  sumber  of  our  Renew,  Is 
■muuDCe  our  views  ^  toleration,  estaUiibment,  and  the  mtureof 
the  alliance  which  subsnts  between  our  free  church  and  free  state. 
Nor  can  we  coachide  this  part  of  die  subject,  without  adwii^  die 
provident  hand  of  Heaven,  which  has  conducted  om  nutitant 
church  through  ao  many  trials  and  escapes,  to  flosiish,  as  we  de- 
nwtiy  hope,  the  companion  <rf  our  liberty,  is  perpetual  peace. 
We  have  dwelt  the  lotiger  on  the  preceding  subjects,  because  it 
is  evident,  that  most  of  those  who  ai^e  for  the  Cadiolic  duna, 
set  out  widi  Bupposii^  the  conacction  between  dw  chnrch  and 
state  to  have  no  other  cemrat  thspa  a  principle  of  mercenwy  de- 
pendance,  official  decency,  and  political  expediency.  Tbey  seem 
to  forget  that  man  isa  compound  being,  rekted  to  two  werld^ 
and  Uiat  his  afiain  are  oever  well  nanaged  han,  vrilbout  re- 
ference to  m  hereafter.  That  it  is  impoasible  for  him,  in  his  col- 
lective state,  to  regard  with  indiffereBce  tfaat  part  of  dte  social 
economy  to  which  the  interests  of  the  soid  beloi^.  That  if  he 
Itaa  no  setUed  fonnuhry  of  feith,  or  ritual  to  turn  to,  gtooniy  su- 
perstitions and  eirant  fuiciea  soon  troidile  bis  imaginatioD  and  be- 
wilder bis  reason :  and  that,  on  the  odier  band,  if  he  has  hi  es- 
tablishment, and  is  educated  in  c6\A  indifference  towards  it,  bia 
BltuaDon  becomes  forced  and  unnatural :  be  cannot  rest  in  k: 
but  being  »ngiy  with  claims  which  exceed  his  snw  of  duty,  or 
the  measure  of  hit  regard,  be  soon  passes  from  vaciHation  to 
aversion,  from -equivocal  friendship  to  decided  hoatili^. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  great  quesU<Hi,  how  far,  if  oorckuFcfa 
and  our  state  be  sooecesmryto  each  other,  die  members  of  a  dif- 
ferent church,  which  is  said  to  be  of  an  intolerant  character,  luider 
a  foreign  8{Mritual  head,  vri&  captivating  pretensions,  and  m  mdeb- 
t^able  spirit  of  (Hfop^tion,  can,  with  safe^  to  our  own  ecclesii»- 
tical  and  civil  estabhshments,  be  admitted  to  situattoos  ot  trust  and 
power  in  the  commonwealtb.  We  are  not  disposed  to  cast 
reproach  upon  die  professors  of  any  religion.  Tlie  e^^ 
and  moderation  which    beloc^'  to   our  own,    condeMW  mkd 
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tfble  widi  pietjandwoiA,  ¥ro«ld  be  dok^  great  i^Mtice  to  mway 
i&astrioiB  dmratten  in  dte  hiabH;  of  our  own,  aod  other  coun- 
tries. But  w«  cannot  agree  with  tfame,  who  wovM  persuade  tu, 
Aat  the  Gborcfa  at  En^Hoi,  in  all  tmrard  and  vital  pmciples  of 
Oiristian  Ihidi  and  morals,  egreea  better  widt  the  church  of  Rome, 
Ahn  widi  die  Lutheran  or  Cal*in»ttc  conunnnionB.*  We  have 
DO  leuung  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  theie  persuuions. 
Nodiii^  butdie  CRnacH  or  Enqlakd  as  by  law  eMabUabed, 
*'*U  content  us.  But  it  appaars  to  us  t«7  plain,  thut  however 
the  Cahinat  and  the  Lutheran  mtj  JUkr  with  us  eonccrni^  the 
eeremoniea  and  diadiriine  of  the  dinrch  m  seme  one  or  two  ar- 
ticles of  doctrine,  ;et  diat  dtey  sobstantially  agree  with  us  in  a 
confiessioa  of  (he  same  ftith.  Indeed  man;  of  their  ablest  ex- 
poonders  and  professors  have  distinctly  and  openly  declared  their 
concurrence  iu  the  doctrines  of  the  T^rty-Nine  Articles. 

Thus  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  who,  tfaot^  not  stiictiy  a  Calviniit, 
yet  professed  a  mean  between  Calvinism  and  Anniniaiusni, 
(duR^  incliniiu;  more  to  tbe  former  then  the  latter,)  has  de- 
dared  dwt  the  Non-conformists  of  his  day  agreed  widi  the  doehrinea 
of  the  39  articles,  apd  differed  only  Irom  the  church  in  the  fona 
of  government.  And  qpun  be  says,  that  the  Independents,  as 
wdl  as  Presbyterians,  offer  to  subscrSie  to  the  articles,  except  as 
to  prelacy  and  ceremoin. — "  We  are  one,"  says  the  same  miter, 
"  with  die  church  o(  Eu^^and  in  ail  the  necessary  points  of  faith 
and  Ou^tian  practice." 

HiOHg^  our  orthodox  dtvinea,  will  not  periwpa  entirely  assent 
to  these  positions  (rf  the  old  N(Hi-coafennists,  yet  tbev  readSy 
•Bow  die  doctrinal  agreement  between  oar'  church  and  Calva* 
tOBu^  in  moat  of  the  essentials  of  Cbristiani^ ;  and,  except  hi 
Ae  article  of  die  real  presoiee  imder  ttie  notion  of  consubsiao- 
Mtion  in  the  encharist,  we  are  certainly  at  a  mudi  less  distance 
from  Ludieranism.  Dr.  Horsic;  was  of  opiniiMi,  that  the  pecu- 
fiarities  of  Calvinism  affect  noTQle  essentiau  of  Chrtstiaiu^,  and 
hments  the  decline  of  it  amoi^  the  dissenters-f  He  laments  abo, 
as  most  every  honest  Cfaurchman,  the  disorderly  fenaticism  of  the 
MetbotfiMs,  and  their  attachment  to  unconnnissiooed  nnauthoiieed 
hachers;  bat  .be  allows  them  to  possess  much  seal  for  our 
coounoa  foidi.  We  are  not  blind  to  ttie  dangers  of  sectarism. 
tbe  doctrines  of  decti<»i,  effectual  calling,  partici^  redemp- 
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tkn,  wd  partkulfii;  reprobatiop^  and  other  ku  npmlHit  m^ 
ten  of  thie  Calviiiittic  creed,  with  the  ioward  lisbta  and  in^ur^ 
amanocxa.  of  BalVattcm,  and  other  like  tenets  of  the^eOuMuti, 
are  i«r,~  very  far,  from  being  consistent  with  the  grave  aad  hum- 
ble limplKity  of  our  churdi.  We  willingly  grant  that  the 
early  reformers,  who  were  for.refomiBig  refonnation,  and  oibb 
surim;  religion  b}'  the  line  of  its  departure  from  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  who  quarrelled  with  the  church  of  Et^laod 
for  .its  wise  reluctaqce  to  strei^tben  religious  Mrife  by  carrying 
hostility  to  things  indifferent  in  principle  and  decent  in  practice, 
kid  the  ground^work  of  much  uofortunate  dissension  amoiw  Chris- 
tians, and  of  constant  exultation  to  the  enemies  of  the  fai^.  That 
these  senseless  heats  still  characterize  the  presoit  presbyterian 
church  of  Scotland  no  man  will  contend;  and  it  excites  me's  in- 
dignation to  be  told,  that  the  establishment  of  a  churcli  in  Scot- 
land in  sepamUon  from  oiir  own,  is  a  case  in  point  for  the  claim 
of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  or  that  the  church  of  England  agrees 
more,  in  all  inward  and  vital  principles,  widi  the  church  of  Rom^ 
than  frith  the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistical  communions.  It  is  eaay 
to  see  how  far  the  aQalog)'  of  the  cases  carries  the  principle  of  the 


We  feel  as  mild  a  sentiment  towards  our  Christian  brethren  of 
the  Rontisb  church,  and  as  much  alacrity  towards  admitting  e?i- 
dence  of  an  improved  charity  in  them  towards  us,  as  any  of  our 
comibymen ;  bnt  open  as  we  pcomiae  to  keep  ourselves  to  convior 
tion,  and  reserving  to  ourselves  the  privil^e  of  coofessii^  our 
eiror,:ifwe  are  wroi^,  without  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  wc 
c%n«ot  help  declaring  ourselves  at  present  (with  great  deference)  to. 
doubt, wh^er  the  object  of  the  petition  can  at  present  be  granted 
with  safety  to  our  Protestant  establishment. 

That  ou^  church  does  not  differ  from  the  church  of  Rome  in  the 
doctrine  of  repentance,  of  satisfaction,  of  absolution,  and  confession,, 
which  are  tesms  common  |o  both  churches,  has  been  lately  with 
mufh  confidence  conteoded.  If  by  repentance  is  intended  only 
arealchai^  of  heart  made  acceptable  through  Christ,  without 
the  mterrentioo  of  the  priest ;  by  satisfaction  (in  a  sense  distin- 
IpUihed  from  the  great  facri£ce  on  the  cross)  the  eantest  and 
smicere  homage  of  prayer,  contiitioQ,  and  recti6ed  affections; 
by  absolution,  the  d^larative  and  ministerial  soitenceofremisaioo, 
as  jH-oaued  alone  by  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  repmlaoce ;  pad  by. 
confession,  the  general  acknowledging  of  our  sins  in  public  prayer 
before  the   majes^  of  God ;    then  the  churchei  of  Rome  and 
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TH^hail  lyw  IP Hmn-w^eakn.  Snt  if  n)Mt)t«^,s«tiAQ. 
'tiMj.afaMdiilioa,  and  coafiBflnoa,  ars  beld^iiMmliiig  widiotit  4m 

amtTtmrr.  aad  allowanoet^  the  priest;  then  me  jwut-ctmfew,!  that 

tMt  o«^  the  tpeculatire  differesce  between .  tfaa  twQ  ebarc^  j». 

pfwrs  tQ  UBf  «t  t^st  in  these  partiaulare,  to  be  «reftt;  .bat,  .that^ne 
'pnM:ticaI  teodencies  of  these  doctrines,  are  i»efiaciogto  g^od  g»> 

Our  .demeanour  tonaids  the  Catholics  should  be  mild  aiideaii> 
,dtd  as  becomes  ihed^^  and  charity  of  oar .  .chinch.  Nothii^ 
AouldfaU  from  vi.  which  c^d  have  any  tendcatcy  to  keep  up 
■a.jiqstility,  the  causes- of  which,  who  that  has  any.  part  m 
■be  spirit  of  a  Christiaii,  can  help  wishing  to  see  removed^ 
We  diail  always  b^  ready  to  hail  any  ainpicious  opeiong,  to  use 
Af  words  of  d>e  bishop  in  his  chaige,  for  that  loag  desired  taaoa, 
which  formerly  engaged  the  talents  aiid  aozious.  wishes  of  some -of 
Ac  beat  »nd  ablest  of  both  communions.  We  w^ll  not  there^<H« 
indulge  any  invectives  against  the  ceremonies  and  rites '  of  tb« 
church  of  Rome.  The  bumii^  of  incense,  the  lighting  up  of 
altars  in  the  day  .time,  the  canonizing  of  departed  worthies,  the 
jspocation  of  niots,  thie  adoration  of  the  Virgm,  the  halkxnng  of 
ndicB,  the  consectation  of  images,  the  imposition  of  oelibscy, 
of  flagellations,  and  of  penances,  traditions,  visions,  le^nds/ 
sod  mirscalous  gifts,  are  modes  of  discii^ine,  WQrship,  and  b&- 
be^  whiefa,  it .  may  be  said,  do  not  necessarily  subvert  the 
principles  of  morality,  or  the  duties  of  society ;  thougli  it  will  bt> 
scarcely  .allowed  by  the  true  churdimau,  that  oifr  state  can  ctmut 
into  contact  with  such  a  icheme  of  theolc^,  wthout  sone  do- 
mpgementof  its«coootny. 

The  doctrines  imputed  to  them,  and  which  seem  4nce  to  havb 
been  acted  upon  by  a  part  of  them,  that  ^th  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics,  and  that  under  the  sanction  of  this  religion  princes 
Biliy  be  deposed,  and  murdered  by  thur  sul^ects,  or  diat'  their 
sfHTltiial  head  mi^  release  them  from  their. oaths,  are  disclaioMd. 
hj,  all  Cfttbohcs  who  uqderst&nd  what  .dic^  profess>'  and  cannot 
b«j^l  ^soriJied  to  tbem,  without  supposing  the  Rodmp  Cathohc 
b^,  to  have  beei^  untonched  by  the  sunrounding  improvement  o£ 
dte.huiBaB^>ecie8.  It  is  true,  no  general  coundl  has  rejectsdi 
tfaiese  imputed  doctrines ;  but  du>se  societies,  wherein  the  learnings 
aqd  tbeologj  <^  die  Catholics  may  be  presumed  coUeotivtily  to  ra-i 
ride,  have  fbrmally,  jemphatically,  and  u>digiiaHl|y  disclaiioed  tfapm.> 
It  is  much  to  be  r^p^tted,  that  religious  societiBs  {akg  up  notiowi 
sa  qiueh  upon  trust  in  respect  to  «ach  other ;  aifd  tUt  tite  pic(wie,j 
is  generally  so  much  overchai^ed,  which  each  preeeuta  of  ibp. 
•tb^s  aberratiot)s.  Infirmity  chr^  to  every  thing  human,  audio 
tmry  thing  divbe.ip  ^iiuiiuiii.  hwid^.  .  V  dinerent  r4l|g}9fis,wouk|. 
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«^  dMl  «Mi  CM*  odM  «bh  tet  filiraMB  iflicb  *M  kkwMli  «r 
Ae  CMMDM  emmieaamda,  Ibe  efaHf^  of  'tia^ltf  mkI  Iwray 
WMiM  be  mora  qwinifr  mMla.  We  sIki^  bo  kn  apt  to  mU 
the  RooMOKts  {Mgmt,  in  aUanoB  to  ibe  co^Bomes  above  aauai^- 
lated)  awl  tber  wDold  b*  Ian  probe  to  charge  oar  cborcb  tvMi 
hm^ft  <n  accomt  of  kg  r^eetioa  of  wotts  of  aopcRrogaMii,  md 
tnditMiiai;  doctrinea.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  pnjen  aad 
Smmm  t»  (bey  are  directed  by  the  canon  o(  tbe  matt,  and  m^ 
be  nlected  ftom  tbe  nsnuab  and  niiBab  ef  ^  RoOhhi  CaAoba^ 
me  op«B  toan  mdhvoord^  constraGtion.  Ihey  pray  to  dw  Ueaaed 
ViqpU)  to  nunti,  and  coardian  altgek ;  they  adore  die  cmcifit, 
with  tbe  rite  of  ceoaicsaon;  but  MiU,  if  ibeir  cateclusm  ■•  Mtend- 
ad  to,  we  find  Stem  eqdnning  thor  obiect  b  pivring  to  tbe  Vir- 
gin and  nints  to  be,  to  obtain  dieir  mediatDnU  asaistance,  and  tbe 
■mibaij  grace  of  dMW  more  efficacknu  nr|:^4icatioas,  and  diat  re- 
lie%  eracifiies)  aad  boly  jpicturas,  are  TCoeratod  only  av  auBmo- 
mla.  the  great  danger  of  tbeae  uimidionzed  ritea,  and  the  »eai>- 
aaaa  of  dieir  n^;hbowbood  to  a  aynboBcal  wortbip,  cannot  be 
ovMlooked;  but  it  aeens  modi  too  hanh  on  tbeae  growKb,  to 
tbarge  Ae  body  ef  modem  Roman  Cadicrfice,  wilb  pagan  npow 
edlMMi  and  ■d<riatroas  wonbip.  We  will  now  pen  to  tbe  queatiM 
of  MipretiiM!y> 

In  En^tnd  nonmim  of  polity  is  mwe  Amdameotol  tbm  diia — 
d|at  io  tbe  King  rendea  the  aovere^  audioritj  of  eccleaiastkal 
dominion.  By  tbia  economy,  dwrch  and  rtale  are  in  a  ana- 
Mr  idntified.  Hie  Kii^,  aa  auprcme  over  both,  ia  equally 
coBceraed  in  pnteetiiig  each  from  the  coeroKbrnents  ctf  tb* 
other,  and  tbe  wbole  >>  harmooionflly  arranged  and  balaaced.  Ia 
tbe  anoiflat  Conetitotioa  of  die  duucb,  before  it  aalmiittod  to  tbe 
Aetata*  of  an  inMlible  chair,  tbe  audwrity  of  tbe  m^ialinto  was 
acfcnowledged.  1^  aynoda  and  general  aaaemUies,  aaaumed  no 
power  <^  giving  tbe  force  of  lawa  to  dwir  decrees,  without  the 
approbation  of  tbe  aoverogB.  Butwhen  tbe  great  doctrine  of  tbe 
neceaaity  of  a  representative  of  Ouist  on  ewtb,  witfa  tftee^^an 
from  error,  and  coneeqaentfy  with  an  autbmity  mdimited  in  mat- 
tara  of  faith,  became  tbe  centre  of  tbe  Roman  Catbobc  mnmru 
nien;  vriun,  aMiough  m  eocleiiaaticdBv^iraBiacyoiifywaaefauaMd 
IB  woida,  a  temporal  sway  wea  exerted  io  acta,  and  the  tn<MD«e 
of'  beaven  «id  patna  of  h«l  were  duoied  to  be  at  die  pope's  di»- 
oetimi;  aad  body,  vriioa  all  these  powerfal  sngmes,  came  to  be 
Erected  by  a  systematic  code  of  amlntioas  state-maxim*,  what 
oommunreahfa  cooM  keep  its  civil  iadependence,  that  admitted 
sMh  a  heed  of  its  ecekaiiiatical  poH^. 

'  He  wbo  attenlivdy  considers  tbe  prt^iess  of  die  papal  power 
Ano^  all  ihe  stage*  of  its  aaurpatioa,  from  ila  first  pralaBMone' 
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!»'**  ■poidrfg  «&Mr,  to  AcaawBptMM  cf  the  triple  «nnm,  «ffi 

•f  a^mdiMnHirt  M  daatcnMulj  ooatrived,  md  so  ptragweringty 
ponoed. 

JUrasC'tfae  middle  vi  lite  IStfa  cntot^,  Ait  pim  nKbed  itt 
»«t«ri^.  Kin^  and  emperwt  were  iwroiMiiiiiiiriiiiil  it  i^eaMBe, 
tboir  kk^doiM  laid  lader  imcrdicti^  or  tlMir  awbjuLte  abaolved 
bmm  Iheir  nfc.piDca.  A  pMmice  w  loa*  ftbiued,  «!>  at  Inl 
odnuital.  Hm  cowcib  of  Cnirtnu,  IhM,  lod  fiuil,  d» 
rtiMgglai  sf  <be  part  eccleaaalics,  ad  ribe  MtabWitiMDt  of  dM 
free  Gallican  chvcfa,  famofbl  die  power  of  die  pepea  to  a  ^ay 
reAwed  Maodard;  but  stiH  wkem  die  (Mportaaitf  pemkted,  bodi 
1^  pragmatic  nnctigM  of  AaDMy  awl  tMobnoencKudecreeaoftfaa 
CMmcilB,  were  peremptoail^  denooncc^  EzpedicMs  keve  mes 
bora  adopted,  to  rc>«atridiih  dM  papal  power,  and  die  gefHW  of 
fim  rel^wwhaa  ibow  i«iatf  mconywaMe.  Al  tke  error*  and 
aearpaoou  of  dtk  ikMnenif  cbnoi,  wvn  WUR  BuiMamed  I9 
tbe  cowdl  of  Treat.  -  Fiaaee,  SfMun,  aad  Huneu;,  it  ■  tne^ 
rafiued  the  aodnrity  of  diia  council  ndieartide  of  diepope^sw. 
fnmucj,  aod  ibeace  grew  dM  dbdactioii  between  Ae  pecfcctljp 
and  partially  obedient  aooa  of  dte  bolj  fadier.  b  Irdnmd  amonir 
Ae  obedeot  or  dkobedient  aons  t  We  beliete  that  dK  wcW  edu- 
cated Inrii  RoaanistB,  are  net  amplkit  belierera  m  papal  krfatt- 
lAf,  or  mpcenncy,  in  die  kdtiide  of  tboae  clnoa  u  fonneriy 
HoderMood  and  nwwilained.  But  it  does  not  aopeer,  that  dMS« 
■role— iom  ha!i«  bean  fomaHy  renounced  by  ttieni ;  or  that  die 
Iiiah  Cadiefic  baa  any  political  amcliea  to  reaort  to,  aa  A»  Rbn- 
dard  of  bia-apiritnal  liberty;  or  diat  he  has  any  public  evidence  to 
gtre  of  any  aiH^  natkanl  emanc^tioa.  In  tnim  tbe  bierwd^  of 
tbat  coontir,  feenu  mora  coo^filetdy  under  die  dotninoo  of  tirt 
See  of  Rome,  dian  conntnee  iwr  leas  aonunted  wilblfae  blearinga 
ef  ami  bbcrty :  a  circmnrtaace  in  vanotu  waya  aocouBtaUa  fn, 
bnt  (itinctpaUy  fron  its  not  beiw  connected  with  the  itale  hf 
aaf  comBKHB  inteteat  in  rtiigiona  objedk 

IVpapeiabtien;  his  eupmtocy  Mad  Ui  inMbbili^  avail  hjn 
aiA'a^  amioat  the  trenchant  a^uoaant  of  tbe  awcwd.  But  die 
^laat  WW  Mt  deatroy  a  power,  i^Dcb  be  mi^  etpeet  to  place  is 
Is  of  aome  creature  of  his  own,  to  become  die  ii   ' 


of  his  despodam.  Whatever  may  be  die  &te  of  an  inctividual  P<>Pf  > 
Ae  spirit  of  popeiy  will  still  animate  the  charch  of  Borne.  We 
^Wak  thia  to  tbe  bonow  of  tbe  Calhtdics,  for  on  what  priaeiplB 
of  nneerit/  would  tbeir  religion  slaad,  were  they  cafiabte  of  objuiv 
iog  their  spiritual  allt^iRiice,  to  dieir  tovere^  in  mufortuoe. 

Sfwritual  aadmrity  caanot  be  deatroyed,    while  tbe  prinei^ 
«f  obcdieaee  Irres.     OppresaKm  eaonot  vampiiih  oiumtm ;  error 
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b^  root-wxln  its  iimfar«gp;  ito^efuiMriqr  fa  jJadedby  Hamotlit; 

To  comider,  therefwe,  the  present  de^idationof  die  pope,  n> 
the  Tiiia  of  hia  spiritual  d<»iuiitoii,  beti^  ^nonnce  of  tbe  spvit  . 
and  character  of  papacy.  His  sceptre  u  potentially  endued  wttfa-* 
sw&y  ^prop^rtioaed  to  the  fidelity  or  crednlity  of  his  fbllowers. 
What  titur  c«ucienoe  gives  -  be  still  retatos.  In  cakolatit^  tbe 
itffiga  by  die  power  of , the  pope,  the  computatioD  wiH  be  very  e^ 
rooeous,  jf  tl^  oxtenul  condition  of  the  aposbdical  see  is  none 
r^^rded.  Ubi  Papa  ibi  Roma.;  whether  an  exile  or  a  priscmcr, 
dwugh  his  tian  ]ie8:m  the  dust,  be  is  still  a  dispeaaer  of  celestial 
ccowns,  and  ludds  fast  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hoi. 
.  Of  a  ra)igi<«  which  regards.onr  church  as  heretical,  pdluted,* 
and  founded  on  uaorpalioii,  and  as  having  a  ministiy  vndioat  le^ 
timate  title  trom  renlar  suceeasion,  it  is  not  ilhbenl  to  be  some- 
what mistnistAil.  Will  the  two  reUgicvs  be  npcm  better  tenus,  by 
bong  in  closer  MsghbouriMod?  laaeowitry,  too, .  iriiere .  then 
are  so  aamy  dective  offices  to  {Kovoke  eanlrtiow,  ud  where  fixa- 
tion will  be  ready  enough  to  Mend  itself  with  s|nritual  animosity. 
.  Some  unbasy  appiefacnaions,  force  themsdvu  ■  wpoa  our 
minds,  in  contempl^iiig  the  aaomaly  of  a  Protestant  .head  of 
o^r  government,  with  -Popish  counsellors';  .and  a  chancellor 
whom  the  tiieoiy  of  our  constitutioD  regards  as  the  keeper  at 
tbe  King's  conscience,  with  his  own  in  subjugation .  to  a  fi>- 
reigner,  and  with  [Kinciples  irreconcilable  to.our  IVotestant  &idi, 
dispensiBg  tbe  .preferments  of  oiir  Protestant  church.  If  it  is  den- 
rable  to  -have  a  Protestant  chief,  is  there  not  the  same  reason 
for  wi^hit^  his  advisers  to  be  PnMestant  ?  And  if  by  the  law;  such 
advisers  may  be  Catholics,  and  policy  should  reject  tbemy  wi^  not 
IIk  odium  fall  upon  the  Prince ;  and  will  not  the  ifiscontent  of  the 
rejected  be  greater  under  the  opprobrium  of  such  a  distinctioD, 
dun  uiKler  a  Matulory  exclusion  coeval  with  our  liberties  i 

There  are,  it  is  true,  two  estaUi^ed  chuirt:he3  already  witfain.th» 
realm,  our  own  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  It  is  also  tnie,  that  tbe 
Church  of  England  maintaoa  itself  i^unt  the  Presl^terian,  .and; 
that  the  Kirk  has  no  retaomio  oemfdam  of  die  S&itob  E^Mopa- 
lioM-  To  tbe  acgumeat  drawn  from  these  ftcts  there  is  tnis  Aott 
and  ea^  aoiwer-r-tfaey  an  nciUier  .oC  them  Roaan  Calfaolic.^. 


'  *  Tbe  reader  dw;  And  it  worth  tiii  while  to  hrafc  into'  WarA  errata,  a  book 
laKlv  .taMbfahcd,  wMcb  ckufcs  onr.dmrch  wWi  «ometlrinf  won«  ihu  amr. 
t  la  the  whole  of.  thb  diicwMnv  wb  feel  coacioa*  of  ■  perfect  vseaplian 
mm  aay  poJitica]  Ma*  opMi  the  subject ;  and  being  pledged  to  no  party,  aie 
mdj  la  admk  ihe-tbree  Jt  snch'ergnmenttj  u  -make  furlylbr  the  cause  of  the' 
Cadialic  petitiiHun.  Tboogfa  wa  Sank  the  Tewomsg  Irom  the  case  of  Ott  two 
estaUMuneatiofthet^archof  Eogbad,  aadtfae  Mx  of  Sc^tlam,  ^  fcrfiwL 
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'  Aad  die '  queatien  between  the  Catholics  sod  govermaeat,  ia  nbt 
wfaetber  tno  diffierent  churches  majr  not  be  established  ubder  one 
sndthe  same  empire,  but  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  political 
iDconipatibitity,  between  die  church  of  England,  and  the  church  of 
Rome,  looking  to  the  present  characters  of  the  two  religions,  and 
their  distinct  supremacies. 

The  prospect  of  a  political  affinity,  under  a  common  bead,  has 
been  further  removed,  by  the  late  refusal  to  allow  his  Msrjestr  a 
negative  upon'  the  appointment  of  Romish  bishops.  It  will  iw 
doL^t  occur  to  many,'  that  while  this  refusal  of  the  veto  ia  in  am 
view  creditable  to  these  prelates,  as  Viewing  diem  to  be  above  a 
lax  and  temporizii^  conformity,  it  discloses  the  strenuous  form 
of.  their  Catholicism.  Neither  France,  or  Spain,  or  Hungary, 
or  Austria,  or  Naples,  or  Venice,  or  Tuscany,  in  all  whidi 
ibites  the  papal  power  is  restricted  m  respect  to  episcopal 
appoinlments,  has  been  so  tenacious  as  Ireland,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  upon  tbe  state.  We  wiU  pass  by  Ae 
#iUy  oratorical  arguments  drawn  from  our .  alliances  with  fo- 
reign Koman  Catholic  states,  the  victories  obtained  by  Catholic 
•okbers  at  the  battles  of  Creny  and  Poictiers,  and  die  examplea 
of  Protestants  trusted  with  the  administration  of  Roman  Calho* 


lie  stales ;  Ifaey  appear  to  us  <Hily  to  ploy 

questiwi,  and  to  supply  sornKfa^  materiau  for  the  periods  of  oar 

yom^  lq;islatorB. 

But  admittii^  that  there  are  some  objections  to  the  tendoicy-of 
the  reli^on  of  the  Catholics,-  it  may  yet  be  a^ed  whether  there 
is  any  danger  of  hs  influence  increasing,  if  tbe  ol^ects  of  the  peti* 
tion  be  granted.  The  Catholics  are  certunly  not  indebted  ta 
ih^  Protestant  friends  for  the. compliment,  when  thc^  woutdhave 
us  rely  upon  the  present  advanced  state  of  mtelligence  as  a  security 
against  the  increase  of  popery.*    Whan  we  regard  the  talents  and 


Act  of  Settlemnt  of  Ihe  CamilH,  eitibllahinf;  the  CaUiiMc  religion  in  thoie  pro- 
vineei,  by  mnthoriiinK  thp  Roinuh  clergy  to  receive  tilhei  ftom  the  Cadkilid 
panduooen,  and  sBowiiu  the  cdaiwil  and  legiilatnre  of  these  colouiei  to  bt 
tompoMd  imUhrcBUy  of  Protettanti'  and  Catholici.  It  ODg^l  in  jnMice  to  be 
ackDowledged,  thatnodiiaffeclionlu«diipl>yeditM)f  in  this  ptovince,  altbon^ 
tiro  Vnafh  wan  have  taken  plaFO,  siDee  the  Irantfer  of  Cauda,  by  treaty,  to 
Gteat  Britain.  We  wiH  leave  lliii  example  to  id  Ur  iidaence  on  the  qnetoon : 
•UetviDB  only,  that  one  diStoace  between  the  caan  ongM  not  to  be  overlooked 
—that  the  mo  bodiM,  Proteitant  and  RoMkh,  in  that  colony,  arc  both  in^le> 
ptsdance  o«  the  controlUoc  power  of  Aiis  govemmeBt ;  wbereai,  were  Ae  Ca- 
^>Ucs  tonakeapanofonrdvilMlniiBittratioa,  the  field  of  competition  wonM 
be  ontirelj  open,  withoal  a  (hud  tuptriar  sathority  to  keqt  ttieni  in  ctieck,  nr 
romprcu  them  into  nnion. 
«  Wchavcno  deute.ttntmora.wAightaay'beBiven'tftwhatfoBoing'thuiit 
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abiStiw  «f  JBiay  Unag  mendaera  «f  Aat  peniuAoB ;  «4ea  wte  ImA 
back  to  the  great  '*t»^'4m  who  noce  toe  reformattoa  hsrc  iniK>- 
tainod  the  tenets  of  that  cominiimon  k  its  stiktaat  fom ;  when  if* 
reflect  imoD  the  UMfeauons  of  duwe  teoeta  upoa  die  go^ie  and 
teamed  Alore  and  Fitberj  when  we  take  into  cooaideniliaB  Am 
infinn  and  flexible  state  of  the  popular  mind  b  all  peiioib  t^  ow 
history ;  when  w«  aacnbe  what  »  dot  to  tbe  iaflnenoe  of  a  pom|H 
out  c«ranodal;  *a>d  kutljr,  wbeo  we  attoid  to  die  &et  of  dw  is-^ 
crtaved  and  incraaaBg  DOBriwr  of  tibe  Cadiolie  bodf ;  wfl  ihail  o(»- 
chide,  peilnpi^  dtat  it  is  better  to  rely  opcm  the  diKretion  taught 
ns  by  a  wbolesome  ntittniBt  of  ourselfes,  dun  vpon  tke  staff  at  a 
presnmptuoiii  aecori^. 

Opinion,  whether  political  or  relifflaBi,iiahi^aiWi<ly  at  matt 


tiaMMBMcei  of  pnfMWd  mcwnr«  froatlaMwinl  aBtlafiMi,  npwvM  (kH 
Mrioa  of  die  Pobk  bwlon  coaiMDdnc  wiflt  the  rein  of  SigiwMwd  Anoi- 
ttt,  nd  MOHuMd  *•  (he  riipi  of  Angutu  the  9d.  He  wM  there  flad,  Ut 
bs  a  !«■  paNe*  eari*  in  On  rein  of  the  flnt  neadaaed  ■(iaM,  tke  bM«^  wd 
S|K«t*Maf  (be  MHtMDd  dUte  Ugb  oOcet  ead  UMidMvMe trarti  of  Aa 
tutu,  ead  eren  Ifae  cniwg  itself,  wereUd  eniirelyopen  toemjtneof  wM- 
OTe*CbiiMln«MaRHniDnar»nANi«nbenl^tbe.    Thii law «m  aftemidi 


re  italed  to  Ihtb  been  Made  dviog  Ibe  psat  baaM 
,._.._j__j.^_  "-,(  Dn^  of  LHbiwaia, which  was 
80  Oat  flm  eoaality  «f  ri^U 
ad  (•  tka  aevtial  relpoaa  of  tba  Ontk,  tte  Raw  an,  Ike  Latheraa,  md  Om' 
Cahioiitk  «l|Bi^  was  a  part  t4  the  neat  ftadaaMBtd  ODWpact  apaa  wUfh  III* 
aiaB  ma  bolt.  Ttieie  MTeral  idinoiu  then  nay  be  Mid  in  a  laaaaer  10  bai* 
sttriedfiirtailncaKar  ofeoMiatiMi.  The  Konm  Calkdiei  era  v 
■  atwatarpnuiiWieatatheClwahaaadirfbiMedttaB 
ime,  lad  iffnr  Ihn  ilralh  nf  nighainiiil  aadtheaew  nw 


e  the  Roowi  CatheHct  jaaaaaet 


natuHi  woe  neghicud,  ma  intoieranM  and  peneratiaa  laefc  laa  pUca  m  Ihaae 
aqmlandemciliBtory  law*,  to  which  UiprndeceMerSkiNaaadAafartae  owed 
UibmaeM  aad  &b  arealMii.  The  charchea  of  theDiMidealiwere  gn- 
daaUr  daamliihad,  biJope  ahaadoaad  ih^  taehi.  aad  theprieua  aadpc^rie 
fUlawed  tbsm.  Erar  geadeMan  who  enhMcad  Iha  CalhaUo  fiiih,  iMBedia**. 
ly  aeatroyedalllhetfaifcbatofibeDiiiiiiaHapewhiteatatw.  Ttetnitiaa 
aad  laemaictdiqMiiad,  and  Oepeaiaati  were  without  aoydiffienltycoBTCfted. 
Ihe  Cadulici  imrewed  so  fiat  ftat,  fiwa  iM  aalT  who  wereBeBbenef  Aa 
vnateal  the  begiiaifaig  of  the  reign  of  Slpaaniid  (he  IhM,  tfaey  a»Qaafcal  at 
biidaath  to  Ihrea  parts eflha  whole  awMblr.  Doiiagtbe  neeaedag raiga 
the  DiHUoBti  decraaeed  n^7  in  tbetr  anmber*,  and  ■eaaa  were  at  lenrt 
&nadloke«rihcn«BtinlyBW«rtheatMM*.    8«e  Aaa.  Keg.  ir«r. 
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rfMjv  in  pmgraai :  alwi^s  wdermiaiiig  or  wtAUpbiag :  Restate 
yftriilM  with  tmry  impoUe  it  irapcrts ;  ber  dMtiiii»  an  tnrclTed 
m  its  pennanent  du«ctioii.  llie  mmngeiiKBt  of  it  i*  Hmefim  the 
Mcrat  of  gownimcnt.  When  it  leuu  to  Aeude  offeror,  the  graatut 
dMf  of  tlwaugistnte  is  delicate,  hutthedntyofthechurdiu  ofari* 
(Nu.  Iti>itBwileBHidBtytomeetdiedaager,iiotb]r9weUiDghi^iaga 
or  oontenptwMU  niltag,  but  bjr  tncMMed  acting  in  diflbn^  IB- 
■mictioB  mi  ooDciliatiiig  eeteecn.  In  a  rel^oiu  contest,  victoiy 
crowns  oalj  the  gracdiil  brow  of  pemiamm.  Emna  an 
to  be  oooquered  bj  iatell^jenca,  and  the  iUustrattoa  of  exam- 
ple ;  a  cwiquest  truly  Christian,  and  as  gentle  aa  the  triinopbt 
of  %ht  ever  darkoess.  But  ngilance  is  consirtent  wtdi  tnikfaica^ 
mA  the  b«ginnia{p  of  error  caoDOt  be  too  anxioiuly  watched.  IW 
growth  of  seism  is  by  little  and  little — from  begionii^  scarcely  p«r- 
ceptiUe.  Aldioi^  it  risei  like  a  litde  cloud,  of  the  bigness  on!/ 
of  a  aian'shwxl,  itnaybetheforerano^efa  storm,  wfaidi  in  tine 
ate;  shake  the  battlenwDts  of  the  diorch,  and  disquiet  die  holj 
net  of  her  mai^rs. 

But  after  all,  will  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  be  satirfmi  if  die 
Aged  of  their  present  petition  be  granted  i  What  are  thmr  dergy 
to  dcme  from  the  adwiiirien  of  kynen  to  power,  imless  it  be 
oomidered  as  a  step  towards  a  sepante  eatabmnent  i  Ttet  this 
il  tbe  great  mA  of  that  body  who  can  doubt  i  Tb»  moat  gdliog 
part  of  their  {vesent  conditieM,  is  dM  aeceseky  of  coatributiDg  to 
Ae  support  of  a  rdigioo,  of  winch  they  camot  bnt  aideniljr  doiro 
the  extioctioa.  Does  not  die  tide  wfaidi  they  daim  to  ssi  mfm£ty 
of  lights  widi  the  Protestants,  coodnct  oar  nuads  to  that  eaaclo- 
■oa  t  Where  does  diis  piindple  slop  i  Does  it  stop  at  die  ad- 
d^aaon  of  their  biib<^  into  the  Vpfa  House  i  Doas  it  ste^ 
it  it  awfol  to  sunaise  it,  does  it  stop  st  die  ikrone  itadf  f 

Bat  if  it  be  hard  to  sn  what  the  pretates  and  clergy  (rf  die  Romidi 
limvb  would  gain  by  we  success  of  the  present  object  of  die  pa- 
ti^an,  dwre  is  sorely  not  leas  <^&calty  b  rftewing  irtnt  b«i« 
mrid  arise  from  its  snceess  to  the  bulk  of  the  Cadiolics,  and  e>- 
pedally  to  die  tower  orders.  Relieve  tbem  from  die  obfigatioH  of 
p^iag  tithes,  and  you  give  tbem  an  adnatage  whieh  aU  mm 
wtaralaAd.  But  one  is  at  a  kM  to  nf  upoir  irtaU  we  abw 
«n«ratBlht«  the  Cadidic  poor  of  Irdaod  if  the  path  of  ambi- 
^  be  duown  open.  Hiey  want  onfy  Ae  fa^iwa;  to  be  cleared 
liM  leads  to  subsistence  and  oon^rt.    Neitlier  wiU  it  improve 


Ibeit  condition  to  swell  the  list  of  WMwendents  widi  die  Catholic 
■obifi^  ad  gentry.  Bat  then  it  is  aiid  Aal  by  nfasti^  u  pm 
tat  CraioUc^  what  diey  ask,  you  leave  to  the  disaSected  the  pre- 


•  See  Bdfatb.  Rer.  A. 
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text  of  rebettioa;  u  iC  the  disaffected '  woald  eferwa^ijinln^ 
or  u  if  the  naa  of  an  emiiHrfe  was  ever  prevented  bji  timid  <tooa»- 
mma  to  the  treacheroOs  of  tumultuons. 

'Vbe  great  bod;  of  the  Iiish  Catholics  do  not  seem  to  be  aDuow 
for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  but  as  the;  are  tu^it  to  caa- 
nect  them  with  the  alleviatioo  of  their  actual  suffmngs.  If  the 
removal,  of  these  dioabilittes  were  really  a  measure,- the  adoptioDof 
which  wouldbid iair  to  raise  four  millionB  of  Christtto  brethm 
taa  stote.of  conrfort,  and  give  thelu  that  emancipatioii. from  the 
povar^  and  roiaay.  luider  whidi  the  unfortunate  circumslnDoea  of 
Ihe  country,  have  phced  them,  we  shoMM  find  it  lery  difficult  not 
to  wish  the  eipecioteot  to-be  tried.  But  while  we  hear  it  admit- 
led  by  so.  many^  of  the  best  informed,  dttt  the  balsam  of  emanb- 
pation'  would  goi  no  way  towards  healmg  these  wounda;  that 
it  wenld  have  no.  durable  effect  in  tranqoiUiang  the  country ;'  or 
•fihce  dwae  scars  and  marks  of  wretchecbiess  which  are  so  vitoUe 
«ver  the-  hee  of  the  land ;  but  that  the  great  argument  for  the 
measure  is  die  increase  it  would  produce  to  the  fiinl  of  mtional 
wsonrae^  in  the- nunierical  quanli^  of  talent  ^brought  hMo  the  aer- 
«ce  of  ibe  state ;  we  cMifesathat  we  cannot  see  this  oae  aigumoit 
in  a  light  so  iirenstihle  as  to  feel  italone  an  over  balance  to  the 
duty-^  adheiit^  to.  ioslitutiuu  and  maxinu  of  policy  which 
are  nixedupwithtbosep«at.meaaires  by  which.our  libctiiea  wwe. 
HtaUitbed  at  the  ten.  of  the  nevolntion. 

-  :  We  have  two.-reaaaBs*|pvflQ  us  for  the  discontents  of  the  knnr 
enkrs  in-Irekiid,  whidi  sMin  to  be  somewhat  incoDMBtaoL  We 
wilt  tfaerefoce^  by  way  of  compromise,-  accept  oim  of  them,  and  for 
theotber,  with  deference  subalitute  caeoi  our  own.  We  will  ac- 
cedeto  tiie  opinion  that  there,  is  f  a  desperate  and  <hsaSected  put^ 
in  that  part  of  the  united,  kkigdom,  a~set  of  ni4i,  toibwlent,  -  and 
ambitious  men,  who  care  but  little  about  a^.  n6ffon,  and  wboee 
enly^wisb  is  to  separate  Ireland  from  this  coimtry.'  But  for  that 
h^fh  ««oK  of  honour  which  is  nud  to  make  evoy  man  in  IrelaH), 
however  humble  or  obscure,  feel  Ihs  wder  disgraced  by  theae 
nohuiDns,  we  will  goriest  a  reason  more  consonant  to  o«r  o<jn 
■qterience — fte  sc4id  sense  of  actual 'laoonveniaKe  and  ""flSMtg^ 
.arnn^  ftixB  the  ivaot  of  a  right  direction  of-dwirmmtal  and  pfay- 
Meat-poweis,  of  a  phiUntbropioal  spirit  in  the  Idgho-  nnha,  of 
pnq>er  incenlives  to  industry,  of  a  pastoral  caiieof  the  poor,  »aiai 
m  ameliorated  and"  judicious  method  of  Baaiiiiainiiig  ^  Piotestaol 
ciergy.  Were  theiie  last>m«nti<»sd  objects  once  owdiaUy  -aed 
carefiaUy  attended  to,  we  are  convincod  toe  huniUccott^fer-  waald- 

•  See  Edtakb.  BfT.ib.      ■ 
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foA  fittle  of  wbat  b  imputed  to  him  bj  Aose  who  areso.  troubled 
■tiout  his  sense  of  d^radation ;  but  t^t  with  honest  chterfulnesS 
and  wholesome  fatigue,  lie  would  go  to  liis  refr^hiDg  rest,  and  en- 
jc^  it  aiuUsturbed  by  the  trophies  of  a  Miltiades,  or  b;  visioos  of 
ptuple  robes  or  cunile  digoities. 

A  very  lai^e  proportioD  of  our  commoD  sailors,  it  is  ad> 
mitted,*  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,'  who  certainly 
do  not  ^bt  our  battles  like  men  disaffected  or  discontented.  At 
home  they  are  discontented,  because  they  feel  the  pressure  of 
(ubstaiuial  privatiooa.  'Tkie  condition  as  to  mind  and  body  of  the 
Irish  poor  b  very  ioterestiag  to  a  humane  bosom.  The  men  oif 
^ropCTtj,  widi  some  exceptions,  appear  to  consider  their  estates 
m  that  country  as  foreign  plantations.  The '  Protestant  clergy 
and  lay  impropriators  aggravate  the  vexation  of  the  Catholic  ia 
payu^  tithes  to  one  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  a 
bei«tic,  by  leaving  the  collection  of  this  forced  revenue  to  his  farmer 
OS  procttv.  It  b  easy  to  conceive  to  what  an  extent  of  abuse  sudi 
a  ^«tem  may  be  carried,  and  how  deep  and  durable  a  fouodatioa 
it  lays,  of  religious  and  civil  animosity.  ' 

If  it  be  too  late,  after  bad  habits  have  so  long  prevailed,  to  expect 
any  great  good  to  arise  from  efforts  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction, 
to  reform  the  errors  of  the  adult  poor  :  still  let  the  rbing  geoeratioa 
have  the  sources  of  improvement  open  to  them.  Their  minds  are 
sufficiently  endued  'with  common  docility  and  curiost^.  With  a 
resid^t  clergy  having  their  duties  impressed  upon  them  by  their  spi- 
ritoal  superiors ;  with  a  mode  of  ecclesiastica]  prevision  better  ad^t- 
ed  to  lo«^  circumstances ;  the  endowment  of  schools ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  those  methods  of  teachii^  pursued  widi  so  much  uuceaa 
in  this  country ;  the  dawn  of  an  emancipation  at  which  humaHi^. 
mght  rejoice  would  probably  soon  appear~-an  emancipation  from 
poverty,  superstition,  and  error. 

,  On  Ute  subject  of  tithes,  however,  we  are  vei;  far  from  intend- 
119  any  partial  rejection  on  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland.  .We  1 
are  well  aware  that  agreat  part,  it  is  said  not  less  than  one-thu-d, 
of  the  ^tithes  are  jiittie  hands  of  laymen,  some  ofwhbm  are  no  ' 
doubt  veiy  willii^  that  the  odium  should  be  con^ned  to  the  sjnri- 
tual  orders  and  are  apt  enough  to<tind  a  subject  of  contumely  and 
ridicule  in  functions  which  it  b  the  highest  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity (o  surround  with  respectand  honour.  Neither  are  we  ignorant. 
Ibat  both  the  clergy  and  the  lay  impropriators  have  as  just  a.  title  to . 
th^  tiAes,  as  tho  land  proprietors -have  to  (he  land  itself.^  A 
proportion  of  die  produce  of  the  land  has  been  immemorially 
.vested  in  the  church,  and  die  land  has  always  been  bought  ant) 

■  See  Edinb.  Bev.  ib. 
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told,  with  this  cha^  and  tacit  aUowimce  accompanyn^  its  tniMb 
fers,  and  involved  m  ita  consideration  and  value.  What  we  atlnda 
to  as  90  de^rable,  is  not  an  abolition  or  reductioD  of  diete  ratu 
and  dues,  but  such  an  accommodation  or  conunutitiOD,  as  may 
deprive  diem  of  their  mischievous  effect  upon  the  bean  and  temper 
of  the  poor,  and  entirely  withdraw  them  frota  die  rapaat;  of 
•peculators  in  oppression,  and  brokers  in  htunan  misery. 

Nor  again  are  we  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine,  that  this  altenrtiott 
in  respect  to  tithes  would  radically  cure  the  esisting  evils — enH 
BO  complicated  with  the  moral  and  social  state  of  the  conntry. 
Kor  can  the  great  ^oprietors  of  Irish  soil  be  ignorant,  diat  ihi 
tnisen  of  the  poor  is  a  weed  that  grows  rank  upon  tiieir  fat  aol 
^undant  territory.  Tlhej  canoot  be  ignorant,  that  by  giving  bel> 
ter  CMiditions  to  their  tenantry,  and  loiter  interests;  by  repairing 
and  meliorating  their  habitations;  by  living  more  frequently  unon{ 
them  (a  du^  ill  supplied  by  occasional  festivities  on  birth-dap 
and  holidays) ;  by  promotit^  their  education ;  by  raisii^  iheii  wage^ 
to  a  fair  proportion ;  by  multiplying  employment ;  and  ludy  and 
principally  by  controlling  the  subordinate  exactions  of  middle 
men ;  they  would  be  giving  new  life  to  suffering  Irebnd,  leptemdw 
ing  her  exhausted  veins,  and  developing  all  the  great  porablMes 
of  her  character.  When  such  a  plan  shall  be  adapted  we  m^ 
look  to  the  growth  of  a  real  capital  in  Ireland,  and  the  creaticn  of 
a  surplus  to  run  into  the  channels  of  manufiicturii^  industry:  Ab 
whole  people  will  put  .on  a  fece  of  buuness,  alacrity,  dnminew, 
and  mtellwence. 

We  win  finish  these  observations  with  a  plain  quertioa.  tf 
a  philanthropic  society,  composed  of  a  numerous  Or  a  cont- 
siderable  portion  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland,  were 
to  resolve,  in  concert,  to  improve  the  condttioQ  of  tbtar  tuimtUy 
by  the  simple  and  equitable  measures  above  jHVposed,  wovM 
the  cry  of  Catholic  emancipation  loiw  continue  to  reach  oardiores 
and  divide  our  councils  i  Or,  if  Uie  removal  of  these  polilical 
disabilities  of  the  Catholic  body  were  still  necessary  to  their 
contentment,  would  not  the  dai^er  of  giving  (hem  ibis  uhimate 
aatjsfKtion  be  daily  decreaui^  and  dropping  into  cemparatm 
ins'^nificance  F 

On  the  subject  of  the  coronatitm  oath  we  cannot  avcnd  njing  a 
few  words,  wmch  we  shaO  endeavour  to  do  with  flte  reverence 
whidi  belongs  to  it. 

It  has  been  the  hsbion  of  late  to  talk  as  if  religion  w«re  not  & 
leading  object  in  the  minds  of  tiiose  who  settled  our  goTemment 
at  the  era  of  the  revolution.  With  the  Tate  Mr.  Fol  it  seems  "to 
have  been  a  favourite  idea,  as  we  gather  from  his  tustorical  fmg- 
ment,  that  widi  the  secAod  James,  arbitraiy  power,  and  not  reti- 
gion,  was  the  nilii^  motive;  his  religion  beii^  w^  tried  M;^thc 
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bMt  inttnioMot  tot  accompliahit^  his  political  piiipow.  But  what 
if  the  in&reoce  l  Is  it  that  his  pohtical  tenets,  without  regard  to  his 
E«hgioii,  was  the  ground  of  his  exclusion,  and  the  settlement  of 
die  successicHi  in  the  house  of  Brvnswick !  Or  th:d  esperieoce  of 
tb«  sulioervienc;  of  hii  reli^ou  to  the  establishment  of  arbilraiy 
^wer,  produced  the  peqwtual  ezclusioa  of  that  religi<Hi  from  the 
throne  of  &m  realm  i 

The  natian  was  not  imposed  upon  1^  the  large  and  liberal  pr»-. 
fesnoos  of  that  prince  on  the  side  of  toleratbu,  or  the  desire  ex- 
prened  by  hiiji '  to  have  the  unrestricted  sernces  of  all  his  lovii^ 
a^lgeet>i  by  hiying  open  offices  of  trust  and  power  to  all  iifdiffer- 
«auj'.'  This  lotted  to  his  acts,  and  not  to  his  professions ;  and  they 
mm  the  motiTes  to  those  acts  deei^y  laid  in  religious  prindples, 
tim  tetxfeficy  of  which  had  been  often  tried.  They  knew  this  prof- 
fend  bbcrty  to  be  the  stalking  horse  of  oppresuoo.  Aod  in 
■bout  a  year  after  the  monarch  had,  by  this  declaration,  promul- 
ged  his  code  of  philoso|^ic  freedom,  the  nation  chose  the  Princ« 
<ti  Onoge  in  his  place,  with  his  narrower  pattern  of  liber^ — a 
pattern  into  which  was  itidustrioasly  wrought  au  antiquated  tissu* 
of  testa,  oaths,  exclusions,  toleration  without  trust,  and  aprivir 
kged  e<wlcsiastical  establishment  Still  it  was  to  the  taste  of  that 
•ober  pcxiod.  To  eternise  our  Protestant  church  appeared  to  be 
the  sokom  wi^  of  the  natioD.  Wisdom  had  hud  the  foundation 
of  this  church ;  martyrdom  had  borne  its  testimony  to  it ;  experi- 
wee  had  approved  it;  and  gratitude  had  endeared  it. 

.The  solemn  declaration  against  popery  prescribed  by  the  SOth  of 
Charles  the  second,  was  required  by  the  hiU  of  rights,  and  by  the  act 
of  settleoient,  to  be  repealed  and  subscribed  by  every  king  and  queei^ 
Mtber  at  theic  coronation  or  upon  the  first  day  of  their  first  parlia- 
nent  upoQ  the  thipiie  in  the  House  of  Peers.  By  the  coronadcHi 
OAth,  as  administered  according  to  the  statute  1  W.  and  M. 
St.  1.  C.6.  the  imperial  crown  of  these  realms  is  accepted 
under  a  sacramental  promise  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  his  Ma-> 
jasty's  power,  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  Proteatanl,  reformed  rel^on,  as  established  by  the  law, 
Aod  t^  the  act  of  union  this  oath  b  recited  and  confirmed.  Can 
aiqr  one  doubt  that  it  was  the  inteoiion  of  the  legisUture  at  Uiese 
soieom  and  settlii^  periods  to  reader  the  establishment  of  our 
church  an  immutable  law  i  It  beloi^  to  the  system  by  which  our 
covntry  was  at  this  conjuncture  in  a  mamier  r^enerated.  Beii^ 
an  easeinrial  part  of  the  bill  of  rights  and  the  act  of  umon,  it  waa 
iacorptrated  into  the  very  elements  of  the  constitution.  The  King's 
mth  sad  reelect  to  it  in  this  permanent  character.  It  had  r^nl 
t9  it  not  as  an  expwimental  law,  but  as  the  law  iii|o  which  all  the 
frperieqce  of  the  iiatim  im  cpodeme^,  and,  h  <M  )Q  principle  ^ 
-the  cMiBtitvtioq  itself,  v  %  ,  ' 
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Hiiis  Is  the  King's '  coroDdtion  oath  the  great  consHtuttoml'sfl'' 
Crament  of  our  liberty.  The  monarch  is  unolierably  bound  Ur 
maintain  the  church  establishment :  and  it  is  a  question  for  the 
royal  mind  to  determine,  whether  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  can 
be  granted  consistency  with  this  oath :  which  again  must  depend 
npon  the  view  he  takes  of  the  probable  consequence  of  the  pro-.' 
posed  concession.  The  oath  is  not  eipress  to  exdiide  the  C&tfao-^ 
lies ;  hut  virtual  to  that  extent,  if  he  who  has  taken  it  be  not 
satined  that  the  time  is  come  when  they  may  be  admitted  with-' 
out  endangering  "  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  as  establiriied 
by  the  hiw."  lu  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  an  end  of  the- 
ai^unient  dravrn  from  the  concessions  already  made.  These  con-' 
cessionii.we  are  reverentially  to  presume  his  Majesty  has  not' 
tiiought  inconsistent  with  the  safely  of  the  church,  of  which  he 
is  the  nursing  father.'  Whether  more  can  be  conceded  without 
breaking  in  upon  the  integrity  of  his  oath,  the  King  wiU  judge  for 
himself.. 

We  would  have  added  a  word  or  two  aboul  Ae  p\tAffi  said  to' 
have  been  given  by  the  late  Mr,  Pitt;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
Ibis  is  a  question,  which,  however  it  may  concern  the  credit  of  a 
party,  is  not  to  decide  a  nation.  If  such  a  pledge  was  given, 
which,  however  is  authoritatively  denied,  we,  the  country,  are  not- 
involved  in  it :  we  are  not  bound  to  redeem  it. 

The  nation  is  by  an  antecedent  obligation  pledged  to  do  justice' 
and  to  cherish  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  no  individual  can 
pledge  it  to  do  more  or  less. 

Before  we  part  widi  our  readers,  we  wish  to  say  somediii^  on 
what  we  consider  as  a  dangerous  mistake  of  some  of  our  estab<* 
lished  clergy,  and  odier  friends  of  the  established  church.  We 
allude  (o  a  jealous  disposition  to  cavil  at  the  eaertions  of  tfaosc^ 
amoi^  onr  own  members,  who,  without  any  doctrinal  difference' 
from  our  church,  are  in  general  only  distinguishable  by  an  active 
and  energetic  dischaige  of  their  duties. 

Hypocrisy,  puritaniam,  and  methodisni,  are  the  terms  by  wbidi 
every  man  designates  that  degree  of  warmth  which  exceeds  die 
temperature  of  his  o«t»  piety.  They  are  terms  so  miicli  abused, 
SO  stultified  and  distorted  by  the  use  made  of  ihem,  that  tbej 
are  no  longer  fit  for  the  organs  of  a  gentleman,  and  every  honest 
man  who  wishes  to  describe  thii^  as  they  are,  is  forced  to  strfte 
diem  out  of  his  vocahulaiy.  These  terms  are  too  frequently 
applied  to  persons  who  have  no  other  pretensions  to  them  "Uiaii- 
a  rational  care  of  their  souls. 

But  it  is  painful  to  otuerve  some  of  the  heads  of  oar  churdr 
taking;  up  the  dai^erous  clamour,  and  endeavouring  to  degrade 
fliose  -who,  /or  Wat  reason  we  know  not,  unless  for  one  veryoHici* 
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to  duir  liODoar,  are  called  evangelica]  clergymen,  into  the  clasi 
of  diiaaiters  from  the  Church  of  England.  What  is  to  become 
of  this  cborch,  so  holy  and  spiritual,  if  the  serious  and  devout  are 
not  to  be  recognised  as  its  children,  but  driven  out  of  its  pale  a^ 
diwmlJi^;  enthusiasts .  Lei  not  the  zealous  ministers  of  onr  esta- 
bUafament  imagine  Aat  they  are  suppordng  our  church  by  spiit- 
niog  the  'thread  of  their  orthodoiy  90  fine,  that  a  man's  only  secti' 
ri^  f^ainst  dcnng  what  is  wrong,  lies  in  his  doing  nothinjg '  at  ull. 
Let  tbem  not  imagine  that  by  a  pious  regard  only  to  the  rights,  re- 
venoes,'  and  dignities  of  the  establishment,  they  are  maintaining  its 
strength  and  durabihty.  Nothing  is  strong  or  stable,  but  that  which 
has  its  foundation  in^e  public  esteem.  They  are  in  a  fatal  error, 
tf  they  think  that  by  blackening  or  ridiculing  the  character  of  the  dis^- 
senters,  or,  what  is  equally  un^ir,  by  classii^  men  of  veiy  different 
opthions  and  habits  under  one  offensive  denomination,  they  ad- 
Tsnce  the  interests  of  that  benevolent  institution,  whose  cause  they 
undertake.  Our  church  disclaims  all  such  defenders.  The  wea- 
pons of  her  warfare  are  not  of  this  temper.  There  is  no  way  so 
good  of  justifying  her  (o  the  world,  as  by  an  amiable  and  effica- 
cious activity  in  doing  her  work ;  by  attending  to  the  weightier 
niatten  of  the  law,  rather  than  to  minute  variations  in  the  forms 
of  doctrine;  by'holding  fast  the  true  ^th  without  an  exclusive 
spirit,  or  a  readiness  to  wrangle  about  non-essentials ;  and  lastly^ 
1^  a  candid  conduct  towards  dissenters  themselves,  and  ev^n-  ac- 
cepting their  co-operation  in  every  scheme  of  christian  benevo- 

Let  these  champions  of  our  charcb  reflect,  that  among  the  sects 
which  trouble  its  repose  at  the  present  moment  is  one'  of  a  very 
numeroos  and  dai^erous  descnption—the  enemies  of  piety  iu 
gaieral,  such  as  in  the  reign  of  ^e  second  Charles  gave  the  death- 
blow to  that  moral  grandeur  and  devout  seriousness  of  character^ 
which  marked  till  then  the  high  bom  gentry  of  this  land,  and  which 
gave  that  masculine  strengthening  to  the  features  of  oiu- liberty,  not 
easily,  we  trust,  to  be  counterfeitedor  erased.  Alt  that  was  great  was 
in  those  times  reli^ous,  and  hardly  a  statesman  or  a  patriot  of  tiact 
age,  had  he  lived  now,  would  bave  escaped  the  flippant  ridicule 
ofdiese  ill-judging  sons  of  the  church.  ,^e  are  therefore  sonjto 
find  in  any  public  charges  of  our  bishops  and  dignitaries,  to  die 
clerical  body,  words  of  slang  and  opprobrium,  such  as  mttkodUts 
and  puritans,  thrown  out  against  persons  executing  the  functions 
of  the  church  with  a  strenuousness  of  opinions  on  some  topics; 
wid  an  elevation  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  reli{^on  in  getteral, 
^thich  however  they  may  perhaps,  in  some  non-essential  respects, 
odEfefid  the  taste  of  the  jiidicions  friends  of  the  establishment,  can 
properiy  excite  in  their  bosoms  no  active  sentiment  -but-  that  of 
virtuous  emulation. 
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The  vesenble  prelalea  aad  deigj  of  oar  mtioiial  chordi  f we 
do  not  addresa  ounelvw  to  riumberin^  diguitariea  aod  beiK6c«() 
pon-efficientB)  will  ptrdoo  us  for  retnnidiog  (hem  (Iiat  die  ftatg 
doea  not  uuiertake,  by  the  terms  or  apirit  of  itt  alUaoce  wid)  the 
church,  to  muDtain  her  citaracter,  and  wcur«  her  fiom  thai  de- 
cline or  bm  which  ma;  arise  from  her  own  ioatteotion  to  the 
.  I^iliinate  means  of  her  inberior  aeciiritj.  The  atate  hu  ptomised 
1^  llus  allkoce  to  protect  hei  Irom  exteiior  injur;,  it  can  hedge 
^  lomtd  bjr  test  laws,  it  can  strengtheo  her  outworks  and  Entra- 
catkHU,  bat  it  cannot  provide  for  the  v^our  of  her  intemal 
ibaplme.     She  is  Ae  guardian  of  her  own  puri^  and  h<aaor. 

Tnat  the  church  is  in  darker  cannot  be  dissembled.  Itia«pr«b- 
lem  how  any  church  can  sbind  whea  (we  bad  almost  said)  a  mw 
nerical  miyority  of  the  pe<^>le  are  aeceden  from  it,  who  tbouf^  at 
yihaDce  among  dtemsdves,  are  combined  io  jeakMi^  and  hostiiitx 
against  a  favoured  and  beneficed  iustitutioo.  Her  enemies  are  04 
longer  mere  negative  separatists,  and  □oa-cooformista,  llieyarein 
array  against  her.  What  then  are  her  resources  and  meaw  of  de* 
lencef  Let  every  minister  be  at  bis  pott:  lethimqu^i^hiiaseiffbc 

Odue  efiect  to  oursublime  Uturgf :  let  him  avoid  as  far  as poaatr 
contests  vndi  his  parish  about  tyiiies :  let  the  poor  be  hit 
family :  let  him  guard  ibeaccesa  to  Us  pulpit:  lethiipalMtoiD&on 
employing  hirelmgsfromregister'offices:  instead  of  propriet]urych»T 
pels,  built  for  private  specuWioD  and  pn^t^  let  na  oave  a  aufficient 
liuiid>er  of  parochial  churches,  conunensurate  wiUi  the  incrauett 
popul^ion  of  this  ci^,  with  proper  aitd  stable  provisions  for  the 
ministers  meted  ont  ly  the  sbekd  of  the  ■aiiMHarv,  end  with  com- 
fortable, warm,  and  free  accommodaliona  for  ue  poor,  instead, 
of  the  seat  by  sufferance,  widi  the  pew-opcners  tu  iqioq 
mlmission ;  and  then  the  victory  over  seclarifi*  will  be  short  aixt 
complete. 

We  will  finish  vridi  observing,  that  so  loi^  u  the  church  pr&i 
serves  her  own  character,  and  intrinuc  etcellence,  the  state  is 
bound  to  maJDlain  her  security,  and  to  watch  owr  her  peace. 
By  f^viiq;  up  her  supremacy,  die  baa  purchased  the  fullest  li^ 
J  t«  civil  protection  ana  ezckisive  estahlitomeot.  If  other  reUgions 
are  let  into  political  power,  being  the  only  one  whieh  will  have 
parted  with  her  supremacy,  she  will  coatetid  a^untt  thev  viik 
ooetiual  Btreugdi.  Her  wealth  and  dignity  will  be  but  an  uewidUy 
defence,  while  it  will  serve  to  unite  against  her,  enemies  of  »  veiy 
different  character,  in  a  confederacy  for  a  coaunon  pnrpoie.  We 
Iniat  diat  our  goodly  edifice  is  not  doomed  90  to  fall ;  but  if  sucl^ 
be  iiM  destiny,  whatever  temple  shall  arise  in  its  p^w,  tbespec* 
tade  wiU  be  gloomy  indeed  to  those  who  will  renenber  A9 
gloi;  of  the  first  bouse. 
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Art.  Xn.  Hinti  oil  ToUration:  in  fipe  Essays:  l.bnjht 
Sight  of  Safety  to  inaestigate  the  RHigiaus  Principles  of  its 
stdjeets;  II.  on  Speeffic  Limitatvms  to  the  extent  of  an  eiv- 
hgktened  Religious  Toieralim ;  III.  on  EHgibiltty  1o  Of- 
Jues  of  TuUk  Trust ;  IV.  on  Liceraing  Persons  and  Places 
/or  the  Performance  of  Dkme  Worsh^ ;  V.  on  ike  Liberty  • 
t^  the  Prtss.—Suggested  for  the  CoTinderation  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Viscrunt  Sidmouth,  and  the  Dissenters.  By  Pi^ 
lagathsrches.     London,  18}0.  Cad^  and  D«vies. 

W  E  tave^ost  met  wiA  the  aW^e-mentioned  book,  and  are  led 
briefly  to  notice  k,  at  diis  time,  fey'  the  probability  that  the  stibject 
to  whidi  it  principafly  refers,  v'M  foe  brought  into  pablic  dis- 
cussion daring  die  present  sessitMi  of  parhament.  It  is  not 
widiout  merit  as  « -composition,  and  iS  we  were  actuated  by  feet- 
ings of  iRveteratehestiHty towards  dissenters,  we  ^onldhavereada 
coDnderaUe  part  of  it  viitti  liletight :  for  it  is  too  well  calctdated 
to  create  in  I9ie  mind  dS  seme,  aad  to  confirm  in  that  of  odiers, 
the  jMtBuasien  diat  do  persons  are  mere  mtolerant  Aan  those 
who  vre  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  tibat  religious 
toleranob,  so  happily  estaUished  ia  Ais  free  and  enlightened 
cAimtry.  We  trust,  however,  and  firmly  believe,  that  a  very 
targe  proportion,  if  not  the  majority  of  protestant  fiasenters,  nnist 
Reprobate  many  of  (he  principleB  of  tlua  their  champion.  Ibey 
■wdl  view  with  equal  (fispwt,  the  laxity  and  Ac  ngor,  Ae '  ty^ 
mmy  and  Ae  UcentiouHiess  of  many  of  his  favourite  doctrine^. 
Ihey  vrill  not  concur  in  such  setftimentB  as  "  that  it  would  bt 
VFosaty  aJMnrd  to  receive  &e  oath  of  a  Roman  Catholic  in  con- 
fimstUmiaf  tn^fMt  nnder  jai&:ial  investigation :"  that  "  atheists 
and  dmts  should  be  allowed  publicly  to  inculcate  their  sen- 
timents," "to  advocate  the  cause  of  itmdelity;"  but  that  "whilst 
#ie  libetty  of  publicly  asaerbng  and  defending  their  reHgunis 

erincipIeB  is  granted  both  to  atheists  and  deists,  it  cannot  safely 
e  extended  to  Roman  Catholics  without  specific  limitations ;" 
■which  specific  limitations  are  no  other,  dian  covenants  to  be 
exacted  from  persons  of  that  commnnion,  that  they  shall  ab- 
ataio  -from 'prGa<4iitag,  or  teaching  certain  doctrines,  which  the 
vatbflT  admits  and  contends  to  be  "distinguifllung  tenets  of  iheir 
fkilh." 

■  He  •dnritttbly  adds,  Uiat "  persons  tfuu  allowed  by  licence  to 
teach  the  precepts  of  dieir^tM,  and  perform  die  ceremonies  of 
■Ifae  Rouisb  church,  should  be  banished  the  realmyorcvfrfif-tfa^ 
|»caiiin«d  to  teach  diese  pndciples  upon  'nhich  dtey  had  cove- 
wuited  10  be  stlent"    Here  ia  a  spirit  of  iilteletniee  and  perse- 
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cution  with  a  vengeance!  a  spirit,  wbidi  pervades  mai^  P^i" 
of  the  wori[  of  Una  frieDd  to  civil  -and  religious  liberty.  •  Pw 
ourselves,  although  members  of  the  established  church,  and  an- 
xious to  preserve  and  maintain  all  the  guards  and  securities 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  provided  for  its  protec- 

'tion,  we  spurn  at  the  iuvidioiis  distinctions  thus  taken  between 
the  d^rees  of  toleration  respectively  due  to  Roman  Catholic^ 
and  protestant  dissenters;  earnestly  wishing  to  both  the  perpetual 
etiioyment  of  that  freedom  of  religious  worship  which  has  beoi 
afforded  them  by  the  comprehensive  policy  and  justice  of  the 
l^islature. 

'Under  these  impressions,  however,' we  cannot  admit  that  the 
1st  of  W.  and  M.  and  the  IQth  of  his  present  majesty,  were  in- 
tended by  their  authors  as  encouragements  to  schism,  aa  cloab 
to  Aaud,  and  as  instruments  to  bring  religion  itself  into  deririon 
aud  contempt.  Yet  these  effects'  are  produced  to  a  great  and 
formidable  extent  1>y  an  abuse  of  the  meaning,  and  a  pervermoa 
of  the  words  of  A^  wise  and  benevolent  statutes :  for  it  is  no- 
torious that,  for  several  years  past,  the  practical  interpretation, 
which  has  been  generally,  though  not  universally  given  to  tbem, 
has  been,  that  any  person,  however  illiterate,  and  however  pro- 
fligate, may,  after  having  sworn  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  tbe 

.peace,  that  he  is  a  good  subject,  and  declared  that  he  is  a  Chiis- 
tian,  demand  a  certificate  of  his  having  done  so ;  and  that  such 
a  certificate  is  not  only  a  licence  to  preach  and  teach  whatever 
and  wherever  he  pleasca,  but  a  protection,  by  which  he  b  ei- 
empted  from  all  parochial  offices,  frMn  serving  on  juries,  and 
from  ballot  fot  military  service. 

,  Even  in  the  work  before  us,  it  is  admitted  that  lay  preachers 
have  no  just  claim  to  exemptions,  and  diat  the  proporals  which 
have  been  made,  and  the  regulations  which  have  been  adopted 
by  different  bodies  of  dissenters  who  are  fiilly  sensible  of  the 
enormity  of  the  abuse,  "  do  not  meet  the  case."  In  fact  it  can 
only  be  prevented  by  a  legislative  provision  subjecting  to  their 
fair  proportion  of  the  secular  burthens  those  ficens^  person! 
who  are  engaged  in  secular  occupations.  It  is  also  admitted 
t^  this  author,  that  there  may  be  grounds,  which  indeed  he 
states,  upon  which  the  magistrate  might  be  justified  ,in  re- 
fiisli^  an  application  for  a  licence.  We  confess  our  unwil- 
lingness to  vest  such  an  authority  in  magistrates,  except  in 
cases  of  unquestionable  depravity;- and  for  that  reason,  m  ad- 
dition to  many  others,  we  hold  it  to  be  indispensably  necessaiy 
that  a  local  appointment  of  the  individual  claiming  a  licence, 

.  by  pereons  actually  formii^,  or  ready  to  form  a  congregation, 
should  precede  the  appltcatioo.    llus,  we  are  convinced,  v 
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consonant  to  the  intent,  and  to  the  sonDd  construction  of  the  Htatutev 
in  question ;  and  it  la  the  interpretation  which  has  been  long  acted 
upon  in  some  parts,  but  in  some  parts  only,  of  the  kii^dom. 
Surely  however  it  must  be  the  wish,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  dissenter* 
ofoll  descriptions,  to  avert  from  the  religion  which  they  all  pro- 
fess, the  indignity  of  leaving  the  great  functions  of  religious  ia< 
itruction  to  be  assumed  by  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  the 
community.  The  t{uali£c8tions  of  individuals  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  these  functions  ought,  we  admit,  only  to  be  judged  of 
by  persons  of  their  own  persuasion;  but  none  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  demand  a  licence,  aa  none  can  demand  orunation,  who 
do  not  bring  satisfactory  attestations  of  their  morals,  conduct, 
aud  character,  llie  abuses  arising  from  esemptions  and  self- 
appointments  are  those  for  which,  according  to  Lord  Sidmouth's 
Dolice,  the  legislature  is  to  be  called  upon  to  afford  the  remedy; 
— the  remedy  is  obvious,  just,  and  moderate,  though  it  will  dis- 
appoint the  sanguine  views  of  penalties  and  persecution,  with 
which  our  author,  with  the  hard  name,  has  indulged  and  pan^ 
pered  his  own  nund,  and  endeavoured  to  inflame  Uiat  of  his  di*- 
senbi^  brethren;  for  we  must  in  justice  admit  that  we  believe 
him  to  be  perfectly  impartial,  and  that  he  is  quite  as  mudi  dis- 
posed to  he  the  object  as  the  instrument  of  persecution.' 

lliere  are  however  some  points  of  agreement  between  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  his  monitor,  which,  had  they  been  adverted  to  by 
the  latter,  might  have  saved  him  much  trouble.  Philagatharches 
expressly  states  tliat  "itinerant  preachers  have  no  just  claiin 
to  exemptions."  Lord  S.  is  represented  in  the  Parliamentary' 
R^ter  of  the  ^  of  June  1809,  to  have  said  that  "He  denred 
to  be  understood  as  applying  his  complaint  on  this  point  solely 
to  immunities  claimed  by  self-appointed  preachers  and  teachers,' 
not  attached  to  any  dissenting  congregation,  or  by  those 
who,  being  in  the  ministry,  were  also  ei^aged  in  secular 
occupations  and  callings."  Lord  S.  is  also  there  represented  t» 
have  said  on  the  same  occasion,  that  "  By  an  address  to' 
his  Majesty  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  small  benefices, 
>  step  had  been  taken  which,  amongst  its  other  advantages, 
teiid«l  to  obviate  one  of  the  causes  of  separation  from  the' 
church;  inasmuch  as  the  inducement  to  unite  many  small  livings,' 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  decent  subsistence,  would  be 
weakened,  as  the  actual  value  of  each  was  materially  improved; 
sod  thu.^,  whilst  the  number  of  pluralists  was  diminished,  that  of 
the  resident  efiicieot  clergy  would  be  increased.  But  the  great' 
3aA  most  effectual  check  to  the  progress  of  schism,  as  proceed-* 
ing  from  the  causes  to  which  he  had  adverted,  must  be  derived 
Uom  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  churches  properly  en- ' 
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dowed,  to  which  all  person*  should  have  acceM."  In  a  sbnSar 
strain  his  fiiendl;  monitor,  eighteen  monthB  afterwards,  exckinu, 
"  How  small  a  proportioa  of  the  people  of  England  can  b« 
acconitnodated  in  their  parish  churches,  and  how  verj  dispropor- 
tionate is  the  number  of  parochial  miuisters  to  the  amount  of 
the  population  throughout  the  kingdom!"  We  will  make  one 
more  extract  from  the  same  report  of  Lord  Stdmonth's  speech 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  as  it  exactly  coincides  with  our  own 
•entimenls,  and  aerves  to  shew  how  far  his  lordship's  view  of  the 
meoaurea  to  be  taken  is  justly  chargeable  with  acrimony  and  in- 
tolerance. "  Ad  to  tlie  description  of  persons  to  whom  hcencea 
ought  t»  be  granted,  it  wan  a  point  of  extreme  delicacy  and  im- 
portance, concerning  which,  he  should  he  averse  to  any  regula- 
tions but  such  as  all  sober-minded  and  rational  dissenters  muM 
approve." 

We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  temperate  and  efficient  re- 
gulations, for  the  purpose  of  correcting  such  abuses  as  we  have 
described,  will  be  adopted  by  parliament,  with  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dts.ienters.  Mis- 
representation, however,  will  be  busy:  it  is  not  by  Pbilagathar- 
ches  alone  that  the  tocsin  will  be  sounded:  jieiialties  by  tine, 
whips,  and  imprisonment,  will  be  openly  predicted  and  secretly 
prayed  for  in  other  quarters:  but  truth  and  reason  will  prevail; 
and  reflecting  and  pious  men  of  all  secU  end  persuasions  will 
unite  in  maintaining  tlie  dignity  and  purity  of  our  holy  religion; 
well  knowing,  that  the  points  here  at  issue  ere  not  betweeu  dis- 
senters and  the  members  of  the  established  church,  but  between 
the  friends  of  religion,  and  those  who,  under  cover  of  liberal  and 
benevolent  laws,  expose  it  to  dishonour  by  fraud,  by  imposture, 
and,  at  best,  by  the  lowest  description  of  fanaticism. 

The  legislature  has,  indeed, 'great  and  important  duties  to  per- 
form on  this  momentous  subject;  nor  is  it  consistent  with  a  just 
sense  of  those  duties,  that  differences  of  opinion,  (often  slight) 
on  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  should  render  it  in  any  in- 
stance regardless  of  the  qualifications  which  all  ought  to  possess, 
by  whom  religious  instruction  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
the  people.  'Vhe  modes  of  accomplishing  tius  important  object 
must  be  adapted  to  the  various  rules  and  opinions  of  different 
sects  and  sectaries;  but  let  not  a  polluted  character  be  at  liberty  . 
to  demand  a  passport  into  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  experiments  on  the  con- 
sciences, the  credulity,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  the  weak,  the 
unwary,  and  the  uninformed.  If  this  evil  is  not  checked,  con- 
■uucnces  the  most  mischievous  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  The 
luud  acquired  by  such  means  as  we  have  stated  enerrates  and 
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perverta  the  mind,  and  b  capable  of  being  applied  to  tlie  worst 
of  purposes.  Such  abuses,  which  are  at  oace  a  reproach  to  the 
keislature,  and  a  scandal  to  Christianit3r,  ought  to  be  checked 
without  further  delay;  and  we  are  convinced  that  this  may  be  e^ 
fected  without  the  infliction  of  new  penalties,  or  even  a  rigorous 
enforcement  of  old  ones,  and  without  any  real  infiii^ment  od 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

We  are  unable  to  pursue  this  subject  further  at  present;  at 
an  early  period  we  shall  resume  it:  but  we  cannot  close  this  ar- 
ticle widiout  expresung  our  regret  that  such  talents  for  arrange- 
ment and  diction,  as  those  possessed  by  Philagatharchei,  should 
have  been  employed  in  constructii^  a  work  distinguished  by  die 
disgusting,  but  not  incongruous  eitremes  of  imtolerance,  uccn- 
liouaness,  and  fanaticinn. 
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Copieagplenilidlypriaied  in  3  Vols.  Quarto,  lOl.  10s.  boards. 

COHMBBCI. 

TheUnirenal  CambUt,  and  Commeniial  Instructor;  being  a  General 
Treathe  on  Exchange ;  including  the  Monica,  Coiiu,  Weiehia,  and  Mea- 
tarn  of  all  Trading  Nation*  and  Colonies.  By  Patrick  Kelly,  LL.D. 
2  Voli.     4to.     41.  49.  boaidi. 

The  iQiurance  Gaide;  containing  a  Series  of  Cakulatioas  :  ibowiog,  on 
loipeelioii,  the  Rate  per  Cent.     gro.     ll.  1  li.  6d.  half-bound. 

National  Prosperity  of  Great  Biilain,  1810;  being  the  Financial  aiM) 
Commercial  Increase  of  Great  Bntain  :  with  a  few  important  econoroical 
Arrangemenia,  ealkcted  from  various  oBicial  Docusneuta  iaio  one  View. 
By  A.  Kecler,  Liem.  R.  N.    Ss.  6d.  on  a  Sheet. 

DRAM*. 

ThePeMBTH Boy;an  Opera,  in 3  Acta.  ByW. Dimond, Esq.  Sto.  3s. 6d.*d. 

The  Bee  Hire  :  a  Muaieal  Faice,  in  two  Acts.     8vo.     Ss.  sewed. 

Blue  Beard,  <tr  Fatal  Curiosi^ ;  a  Dramatic  Roioauce.  By  George  CoU 
■nan  the  Yoimger.     Svo.     la,  Cd.  sewed. 

Lost  and  Found  ;  a  Comedy,  in  five  Acta.  By  M.  K.  Masters.  Svo.  Sa.6d.  td. 

The  Knight  of  Snowdoun ;  a  Musical  Drama,  in  three  Acts.  By  Thomaa 
Uraioo.    8vo.    es.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  a  Melo-Dtamalic  Romance,  la  three  Acta.  6j 
E.  J.  Eyre,  Esq.    Sro.    Ss.  6d.  sewed. 

XDUCATIOH. 

nnaeotheoi  Clawca,  ot  Classical  Gallery  ;  contaiinng  a  Selection  of  th« 
moat  diatinguiihed  Characters,  In  Aolient  and  Modern  Timea.  By  Thocnaa 
Vrowne,  LL.D.     \Swo.    5*.  bound. 

Ad  Introduction  lo  tbeStudy  of  Chronology  and  UniTersal  Hlatoij ;  in 
Qoettion  and  Answer.     By  Wm.  Jillard  Hon.     lemo.    4s-  boards. 

True  Stories;  or  Interesting  Anecdotes  of  Children.  By  the  Author  of 
"  LeSBOiis  for  yo!ing  Persons  in  humble  Life."     ISmo.     £s.  fid-  boards. 

An  Abridgoient  of  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictiomry,  and  !Ex- 
positor  of  the  English  Language.   By  the  Rev.  T.  Smith.    ISmo.  6s.  bound. 

The  Female  Speaker ;  ot  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Vetse,  select- 
ed from  the  best  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Young  Women.    'Sj 
Annft  La-tilia  Barbauld.     ISma.    5s.  bound. 
-Ea^ishGranMiiaritaugfatbyExamples,ratber  than  by  Syntax.  ISmo.Ss.bX 

Noticaa  to  Patents  on  die  Instruction  of  their  Children  ;  with  Reflection* 
en  (he  Tyranny  of  the  Schools  for  requirine  young  Children  to  learn  b* 
Heart -Grammars,  Dieticnaries,  &c.    By  Mr.  Robinson.  ISmo-     li.aewe<l. 

Letten  Serio-Comical  and  Ironical  on  Education  from  Cameleon,  an 
experienced  School- Master,  to  hia  Brother.     Crown  Svo,     69.  boarda. 

Tkt  Dictionary  of  Distinctions ;  in  Sound,  Pronunciation,  and  Sense: 
with  an  Appendix ;  comprising  the  proper  Names  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tauenia,  and  Apocnpha.    By  John  Miirdoch.    Sto.     lOe.  Gd.  boardi. 

ANcwIntnitliKtioiitoIteuiiag.  ByttwRer.  G.  J.Dniw.  19mo.Ss.bd. 
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340  Ua  (f  Ntw  Works, 

Ad  euy  Set  of  French  and  Engliih  Exerclscj;  with  Syntactical  RuIm, 
•nd  corresponding  Esamplei-     By  M-  L'Abb^  Bouut.     ISmo.    3i,  boiind. 

A  Scriptural  Education,  the  Glory  of  Enshnd :  being  a  Defence  of  llM 
Lancutrfan  Plan  of  Education.    By  Joteph  Fox.    8to.    8s.  6d.  aewed- 

Rusiic  Excursions  to  the  Villages  round  I»ndon.  By*  Father  and  his 
Children,     lamo.    2s.  half-bountT 

Frank  Feiznwell's  Aitempti  to  amuse  bis  Friends  on  TwelfUi  Ni«bt,  in 
•  Series  of  Figures.    6s. 

A  new  Modem  Atlas.  Bt  John  Pinkerton,  Esq.  No.  5.  ll.  It.  Con^ 
taining  Caiaciu,  Germany  North  of  ihe  Mayne,  and  the  NetherlAndi. 

ailTOKT. 

The  Homan  History  :   from  the  Building  of  Rome  to  the  Ruin  of  the 
Common  wealth.    By  N.  Hooke,  Esq-    A  new  Edition.     11   Voli.     8fD. 
AViih  Maps  and  other  Plain,     bl.  1 3s.  (id.  boards- 
tiatic  Resean 


Asiatic  Researches  j  or  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  in  Bengal, 
for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  LUe- 
ntureofAsia.    Vol.10.    Bvo.  I5i.    4to.  ll.  III.  6d.  boards. 

Pacala  Hibemia.;  or  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  during  the  Reien 
oT  Queen  Elisabeth.  3  Vol).  Royal  Svo.  Sl.  ies.6d.  Imp.  8to.  3l.  13).6d.bda. 

An  Account  of  the  past  and  present  Sute  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  George 
Woods.    8to-     lOt.  &d.  board)- 

.  Mann's  present  Picture  of  New  South  Wale*,  4to.  in  100  Pagt*,  contintied 
from  Collins,  illustrated  with  4  Views,  giving  a  faithful  Portrait  of  the  A[>- 
pearance  of  bydney,  the  Seat  of  Government,  with  a  general  Plan  of  the 
Settlement.    Taken  from  actual  Survey  by  Authority.    31-  13s.  6d. 

A  Hiitory  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of  17S3  to  the  present  Time.  By 
John  BiglaDd.     S  Vols.    8vo.     ll.  4s.  boards. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  Rr^ster;  or  a  View  of  the  Histon  of  Hinduatan, 
■nd  of  the  Politici,  Commerce,  and  Literature  of  Aaia.  Vol.  10,  for  IBOU. 
8to.     ll.  Is.  boards. 

The  New  Chronicle)  of  England  and  France,  in  two  Part).  By  Robert 
F^byan,  named  by  himself  the  Concordance  of  Historiei.  Re-printed  froni 
Fvnson')  Edition  of  15 16,  collated  wiih  a  Manuscript  of  the  Author's  own 
Time,  and  with  the  Editions  of  15^3,  1548,  and  lASC),  including  the  dif- 
iTerent  Con:inuations.  To  which  are  added,  a  Bic^raphical  and  Literary  Pre. 
bee,  and  an  extensive  Index.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Esq,  Koyal  4to.  3l.  3s-  boan^ 

The  History  of  Sumatra  ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Goremmeot, 
-Laws,  Customi,  and  Manners  of  the  Native  Inhabitants,  with  ■  DeacriptiMi 
of  the  Natural  Productions,  and  a  Relation  of  the  Anlient  Political  State  of 
that  Islaud.  Tlie  3d  Edition,  with  Corrections,  and  considerable  Additions. 
By  William  Manden,  F.  R.  S.  in  I  Vol.  4io.  With  an  Atlas  of  Plate*  in 
folio.    31.  13s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Political  and  Statistical  View  of  the  •everal  Stale*  of  Europe.  By  J. 
Barnes-    On  a  Sheet.    8).  6d. 

Carew't  Surrey  of  Cornwall ;  to  which  ate  added  Notes  illattrati*eofii( 

Sistory  and  Anli^uiiie).    By  T.  Tonkin,  E)q.    And  now  Gist  published  by 
ancia  Lord  de  Dunstanville.   4ta.  Il.lls.6d.   Royal  4to.  8).  10*.  boanlt. 
An  Hi)torical  Account  of  the  Antieni  Culdee*  of  lona,  and  of  their  Settle- 
meats  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland-  By  John  JamieMm,  D.D.  F^B-S. 
aiid  F.A.S.  Edin.    4to.     ll.  lis.  6d.  board*. 

A  Collection  of  Act)  of  I^rliament  relative  to  County  and  Boroogh  Hl«c- 
lioiM;  with  References  to  several  rcpctied  Cases:  containing  the  Determina- 
tionsof  the  House  of  Commons.  By  John  Oiioej,  of  the  Inner  Templ^ 
£sq.  BuTiiier4l-Ltw.    iro.    10*.  od.  board*. 
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'  A  TmtiifrOR  tbe  Statute  of  Limiutiont.    By  WiHiam  Balkntiiw,  Eiq. 
•flhelnnerTemple.     8vo.     79.6(1.  board*. 

The  Law  of  Wfilli  and  Codicils  i  communicated  ta  an  euf  and  fainiliar 
Manner.     Bf  John  Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.     Svo.    39.  sewed. 
The  Justice  of  the  Pesce,  and  Parish  OfHcer.    By  Richard  Bum,  LL.D. 
Twenty-fint  Edition,    s  Vok.    8vo-    31. 39.  boards. 

MEDICINE   AND   SURCERr. 

The  Modetn  Surf^eon ;  oi  Plain  andltational  Rules  for  theDirection  of 
Pncticc  i  founded  on  the  Obiervaiions  and  Eiperience  of  ihe  most  dii- 
tinguithed  Piactilioners.     Sto.     Qs.  6d.  boards. 

Surgical  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Head  ;  and  on  MlKellaneous 
Subjecis.     By  John  Aherneihy,  F.R.S.     8vo.     7s.  boards. 

Obiervalious  on  Ophihalmia,  and  it*  Consequences.  By  Chatles  Farrcll, 
M.D.  Sui^eon  to  his  Maje^u's  ForcM.     Bfo.     &s.  boards, 

illuslraiions  of  Madness:  Exhibilinga  singular  Case  of  InMnily,  and  a  DO 
Jess  remarkable  difference  in  Medical  Opinion.  ByJ.Haslam.  Rvo.5s.  6d.bdt. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Sclerocele,  Testicle,  and  Hydrocele.  By 
lltomas  Rainaden.     Sio.     79.  6d.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Disease*  of  the  Generative  Sjfilem.  By  J.  BoberUm.  Svo. 
149-  boatds. 

Osteolosia,  or,  an  Anatomical  De9ctipliou  of  the  Human  Bone* ;  illtit^ 
tjated  by  loutteen  accurate  Engraving).     l£tno.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Practical  Obtervalions  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupl  in  Mreral 
detailed  Slates  of  the  Eye.     By  Benjamin  Gib90li.     8vo,     bt.  boards. 

A  Conipeciiis  of  the  London,  Ediuburgh,  and  Dublin  Pbarmacoptciu. 
By  £.  G.  Claike,  MJ>.    S'lmo.    4s.  6d.  sewed.  ' 

UILITAIIV. 
Brief  Remarkt  on  the  Character  and  Composition  nf  the  Rusaian  Army, 
and  aSketch  of  theCampa^os  in   Polai>d  in  the  Years  1806  and    1807. 
By  Sir  Robert  Wilson.     4lo.   ll.  lis.  fid.   Royal  4lo.  3l,  Ss.  boards. 

Journal  of  a  Regimental  Officer,  during  the  recent  Campai-in  in  P«tn> 
^1  and  Spain  under  Lord  Viscount  Wellington.     8vo.     4s.  6d.  board*.. 
HIICXLLANBOUS. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Grace*;  or,  the  English  Lady'*  Costume.  iSmo. 
bt.    Royal  iSmo.  coloured.    7*.  Od.  boards. 

The  Work*  of  William  Mason,  M.A.  Precentor  of  York,  and  RtCWt  of 
Aston.     4  Vols.  8vo.     8l.  8*.  boards^ 

The  Passions  humorauily  delineated.  By  Timolhy  Bobbin,  Esq,  4lil, 
Print*,  ll.  6s.     Coloured,  Sl.  13s.  (k\.  boards. 

IV  Art  of  preterrina  all  Kinds  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  SubstaacM 
for  several  Years.     Ih  M.  Apperl.     l2mo.     fis.  boards. 

Sketches  of  the  Physiology  of  Vegetable  Life.  By  the  AnihoteM  of 
Botanical  Dialogues.     8vo.     10*.  6d.  boards. 

TbecompleieWorksof  the  RcT.R.  Traill,  A.M.  SVois.  8vt>.   17s.  bds. 

-Tlie  Gleaner:  A  Series  of  Periodical  Essay*;  telecled  and  nriannd 
from  scarce  or  neglected  Volumes,  with  an  Introduction,  and  Note*.  Bj 
Nathan  Drake.     4  Vols.  »va.  Si.  9s.     4  Vols.  Royal  Svo.  Si.  4s.  boards. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Cusioqis  of  London  from  the  Roman 
Invasion  to  the  Year  1700.     By  J.  P.  Malcolm,   F.A.S.     4(o.   3l.  3s.  bdi. 

Tracts  ;  Political,  (reographical,  and  Commercial,  on  the  Dominion* 
of  Ava,  and  the  North  Western  Parts  of  Hiitdostaun.  By  William 
'  Ftancklin.     8*o.     7s.  beards. 

Portraits  of  Fops ;  or,  lilu>tralioii*  of  ihe  Foppi^  Chancter,  in  all  its 
■  corion?  Varieties.    By  Sir  Frederic  Fopplii^,  RF.F.     ISmo.    4*.  fid.  bds, 

EtsoT*.  Literary  aodAlitccUaaeous.  B;  J.  Aikin,  M.D.  Bvo.  10*.  fid.  M*. 
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Obtcvnilons,  w^ntcil  by  (h»SirieturM  of  iht  Ediahtn^  Btvicw  tf» 

Oxford.     By  Henry  Home  Drummond,  B.  C.  L.  Advocaie.    Sto.    St.)i, 

TbefindfictofManius,  or  B  Preservative  again*! Melancholy.  S4iiio.3&.  Uk 

The  Ediuburgh  Review,  or  Crilical  Journal :  No.  33  for  No«.  KlU.  tit. 

TkeQuaTUrty  Review,  No,  8  for  Nov.  IBIO.     8vo,     G\. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Addisin  :  ■  New  Edilioi^ 

with  Note*.    Bt  Richard  Huid,  D.D-  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.   6  Vok 

8vo.  3l.  ISt.     Royal  Sto.  51-  Si.  boaida. 

An  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,   founded  on  the  Principles  ini-mi- 

gated  in  a  Philosophical  Treatise.  Pt.  8.  By  T.  Cogan,  M.D.  Sro,  7s.  «.  Wi. 

Select  Pasugei  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Chrysoaiom,  St.  Grt^7  Ntuii>- 

ten,  and  St.  Ikiil ;  Iranilaied  from  the  Greek.     By  Hugh  Stewart  Ifoji, 

Second  Edition.   Royal  a™.     I2s.  boards. 

The  Arabian  Nights' Entertainments,  carefully  reriMd  and  occaaimill; 
corrected  from  the  Arabic  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Selcctioti  of  New  Tik*, 
now  first  translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals  ;  also  an  Iniroductioo  and 
Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Ciistotus  of  the  Milw- 
medans.  By  Jonathan  Scott,  LL..  D.  Oxford,  Late  Oriental  PtdRsmt  fl 
the  Roval  Military  and  ^t  India  Colleges,  &c.  &c.  In  6  Volumes,  Pow 
8vo.  3l.  138.  ed.  board}.  6  Vols.  Oeniy  8vo.  al.  Js.  boards,  finely  prist, 
cd  and  hot-pressed  (embellished  with  fine  Eufiravings  from  Paining lij 
Smirke);  also  in  6  Vols.  Royal  IBmo. without  Plates,  ll.  IQi.  board*. 

The  Reformer  :  cumuiisJng  Twenty-two  Euays  on  ReligiDn  and  Moi» 
Kty.     12mo.     6s.  boards. 

Chronology,  or  the  Historian's  Companion  ;  being  an  authentic  R^ 

ter  of  Events  from  the  earlieat  Period.     By  T.  Tegg.  ]8mo.    Ss.6d.boMd|. 

ThePhilarnhnipisti  No.e, forJan. 1811, lobe conutiuedQuarteriy.St.N-ri- 

T\,t  CotnpleicAneler.  By  IsaacWaltoii.  Re-printed  from  the Gdit^f l6»3, 

Ita.  boards. Coloured,  with  serentecD  additieiwl  Platet.  ll.  5*.  hf.bd. 

The  Work*  of  the  Hi.  Hon.  Lady  Mar?  Wortley  Montasti,  includiDglKt 

Corretpondence,  Pc»ems,  and  Essay*.     S  Vols.  S4ino.     Ss.lioardi. 

NOVSLI   AND    BOHAHCEI. 

The  Lores  ofCelestine  and  St.  Aubert;    a  Romantic  Tale.     ByChirt* 

Phillip*.  A.B. and SludcntofihcMiddlcTrraple.  2  Vols.  ISmo.  10B.6d.bili. 

The  Philosophical  Waoderet*;  or,  the  History  ef  the  Roman  Tiibuw 

and  ibe  Priestess  of  Minerva.    By  John  Migland.     ISmo,    Gt.  board*. 

The  Sorrows  of  Eliia  ;  or,  a  Tale  of  Misfonune :  being  the  tnibfotk 
Memoirs  of  a  Voung  l^dy  in  tbe  Vicinity  of  Loodoa.  ^  R.  Bayki, 
Em.    Crown  Svo.    ?«.  6d,  board*. 

St.  Irvyne  i  ,nr,  the  Rosicrucian  :  a  Rumance.     By  a  Gentleman  of  tw 
University  of  Oxford.    ISmo,    bs.  boards. 
TheMissionary:  anIndianTale.  BviMissOwenson.  sVols.  lemo.  ll.JtJ*. 
The  D(d  Letter  Offiee  ;  aod  ■  Tale  for  the  Engliah  Farmer's  Fire  Skfc. 
S  Vol*.  ISmo.    10*.  board*. 

Seibrook  Village  and  iU  Inhabiunta;  or  the  HiUoiy  of  Ml^Wa«Il]r 
■nd  her  Family :  founded  on  facts.    ISmo.    6s.  half  bound, 

Lc  Cnr£  de  Wakefield  ;  traduction  Nouvelle.  Par  S.  A.  VouUvB. 
1  Tom.     71.  6d.  *ewed. 

Incident  and  interest ;  at,  Copiei  from  Natuic,  By  Miss  Squire,  i  Vob. 
18mo,    9*.  board*. 

The  Mystniooi  Hand ;  or.  Subterranean  Hononn :  a  RoiMncc.  Bf  A. 
J.  Crandolph.    3  Vols.  I  into.     Ma,  board*.  ^^ 

The  Shipwreck  ;  or.  Memoir*  of  an  Irish  Officer  aod  hi*  Family.  3  Vw- 
ISmo.    14*.  board*. 

The  Metropolis;  ot  a  Cure  for  Gwnipg.  By  C  Hogg,  Bq.  3  Vol*,  indo- 
le*, bd*. 
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Ftt«l  Ambition ;  or,  the  MyiUriei  of  the  CaveniB :  •  Romtnoe.  By 
A.  V   Fubltt,  Em|,    3  Volt.  ISmo.     tn.  boards. 

The  Iriih  Valet ;  or.  Whimsical  Adteaturea  of  Paddy  O'Hallatan.  Bf 
C.  H.  Wilion.  £hj.     iSido.    6).  boBiik, 

Julia  dr  Vienn«  :  a  Novel ;  imitaied  from  the  Preocb.  Bjr  a  Laiijt 
«Vol9.  l»mo.     II.  1).  boards. 

Ittdora  of  Milan  :  a  Novel.     5  Vols.  l9ino.     ll.  5*.  boards. 
POPTBT. 

Aones,  the  IiKlian  Captive :  a  Poem,  in  four  Cantos,  with  other  Poemt. 
Bj  the  Rev.  John  MiiFord,  A.B.     ISmo.     79-  boaidi. 

Songi  of  the  Chase  ;  contBioin|;  an  extensive  Collection  r«1ttire  to  (h« 
Sports  of  ihe  FIdd  ;  including  ine  several  Subjects  ofHuoliiia:,  Shooting, 
Racing,  Couniuc,  AiiRlina,  Hawking,  &c.  &c.  Crown  8vo.     9s.  boards. 

Poems.  Br  \JissHalCoid,  Author  of  Wallace,  orthcFightof  Falkirk. 
Sto.     6s.  board  9. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama.     By  Robert  Southey.     4lo.     t1.  lU.  6d.  boank. 

Duukelil ;  Tbe  Prodigal  Son ;  and  other  Poems ;  including  Trantlatioot 
from  the  Gaelic.     By  Petrus  Ardilensis.     F.  cap.     (e.  boards. 

The  I.ay  of  the  Last  Minilrel,  Travesty.     8ro,    gs.  boaids. 

Tlie  Poetical  Register,  and  Repository  of  Ft^tive  Pociiy.  Vol.  6,  foi 
IB06,  1S07-     Crown  Svo.     129.  boards. 

By^ne  Times,  and  laie  come  Changes,  or  a  Bridze-ttreet  Dialogue,  in 
ScMti^ti  Verse.  Bv  the  Author  of  Will  and  Jean.  Foolscap,  3s.  6J.  boaids. 

An  Address  to  IncRciyalJennenan  Society,  deli vertd.on  their  Aanivcrsarf 
Festival,  May  17.  1809.     By  J.  D.  Worgan.     4to.     2s.  sewed. 

Tbe  Uak'i  Conversazi«e  :  a  Poem.    Crown  8ro.     is.  tid.  sewed. 

Babylon  i  aad  other  Poems.  By  the  Hon.AnnabellaHawke.F-cap,  Ci.bdi. 

roLITICAL. 

Letters  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain ;  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  ibe  Tyu* 
Mercory.     By  W.  Bunion,  Esq.     Svo.     Is.  6d,  sewed. 

Obsenationson  theDeprecialiooof  Money,  and  the  Slate  of  our  Cor- 
leney  ;  with  sundry  relative  Tables.  By  Robert  Wilton,  Esq.  Accountant 
ia  Edinburgh.     Svo.    .35.  tk\.  sewed. 

Tbe  Conseqaencee  of  the  French  Reroluiion  1«  England  eoniidered  ; 
■iih  a  View  of  the  Reinedies  of  which  her  Sitoatioo  is  suieeplible.  By 
William  Burt.     12mo.     6t.  boards. 

Principle*  of  ibc  Constitution  of  Governments.  By  William  Cuniag* 
btDM,  Esq.  of  Enierkine,  Noitb  Britain.     4lo.     lAs.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Caoses  of  the  present  high  Price  of  Gold  Bullion 
in  England  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  aodressed  to  Tbomat  Tbompsoo,  Esq. 
U.P.    By  John  Hill,     evo.     ii.  sewed. 

The  Spirit  of  tbe  Public  Jotirnals,  for  1810-    Vol.  14.    I£m<i.    7s.  bds. 

Hints  from  Holland  ;  or.  Gold  Bullion  at  dear  in  Duich  Currency  a*  ii| 
Bank  Notts.    By  W.  RutherfoTd.    3s.  6d.  srwed. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  George  Rote,  M.P.  &c.  in  which  the  real 
Caoies  of  the  Scnrcily  and  consequent  High  Price  of  Gdld  and  Silver  are 
staled  and  exemplified.     By  Charles  Lyne,  ^q.     9s.  sewed. 

An  Ekaminatioaof  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee;  and  thawing 
(hat  the  High  Price  of  Bullion  and  the  Scarcity  of  Gold  Coin,  Stc.  are  not 
at  all  atiribnuhle  lo  tbe  Issue  of  Bank  Paper,  and  explaining  what  ate  tha 
true  Causes  hj  which  these  Effecis  have  been  produced:.  By  Simon  Cock, 
Eh.    it.  sewed. 

The  Speech  of  Handle  Jackson,  Esq.  delivered  at  the  General  Court  of 
IbeBaukofEnelandheldoD  the  ^ih  of  Sept.  1810;  with  Notct  oa  thfi 
Ssbieu  of  the  BitUioa  Report,    St  o.    St.  tewed.  ,  -.  , 
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THBOLOGT. 

The  Trill  of  the  Witnenes  of  the  Keturrectioii  of  Jem*.  Bf  Bnbup 
Sherlock.    ISmo.     Sa.  boardt. 

The  Psalms  Evangel izetl,  ia  a  conlinoed  Explanation  j  whereia  are  sen 
Ihe  Uniiv  of  Divine  Trulh,  Sec.  ice.     By  R.  Baker,  D.D-     8vo.  lf>.  tub 

Select  Pialms,  in  Veree  ;  illustiative  of  the  BeautJe*  of  Sacred  V<xoj. 
Crown  8to.    8i.  boards. 

Sermons.  By  Hueh  Blair,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Edin.  to  which  iladdtdinAc 
countofiheAulhor,l)yJ.Finlayson,D.D.5Vi>ls.  Royal  ISmo.  ll.iis.M.U!. 

ChurchUnion  :  a  Series ofDiscourui.  By  EdwanI  Duvies.  gvo.7s.6d.l)d!. 

A  Form  of  Prayer,  to  be  used  on  Wednesday  SOih  of  Maich,  beim  i 
General  Fast.     8vo,  3d.    -tlo,  6d. 

■  Prayers,  coltecteil  from  (he  several  Writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D. 
adapted  lo  the  Family,  the  Clofci,  the  Sacrament,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rn- 
S.  Clapham,  M-A.    Svo.    89.  boards. 

Practical  and  familiar  Serniont ;  drsi^ned  for  parochial  and  dome- 
lie  Initruction.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.  Vut.  S,  l«mo.  As.  boar^ 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  tht  Pfculiar  Dnciriiies  of  Revelalion.  Bj 
the  late  Rev.  Divid  Savilc,  A.M.  of  I'jIinbiirKh.     Bvo.     It>s.  fid.  boirdi. 

A  Sund^  Evening';  Companion,  for  Parents  and  Children  i  or,  lb 
Hisiorvand  Morality  of  the  Bible.     By  Joseph  Cooke.      18mo.    SLhf.U. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Danid,   Bj 
flte  Rev.  George  Slantey  Fabcr,  B.D.     8vo.     ISs.  boards. 
'   A  Hislurr  of  the  English  Baptists  t  including  an   Investigation  of  Ok 
Sistory  of  Baptism  in  EiiRlanil.     By  Joseph  Ivimey.    Bvo-     lis.  boanii 

Sera>on9,  for  Family  Reading  ;   abridged  from  the  Works  of  emineot    ' 
Divines.     By  the  late  Mrs.  Trimmer.     l8mo<    C^  boards. 
•   The    Second    EkoIiis  ;    or  Reflections  on  the    Prophecies   nf  the  Iw 
•nmei.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Eltrick,  M.A.    S  Vol?.  8vo.     14s.  boards 

A  Refutation  of  Calvinism;  in  which  the  Doctrines  of  Ori^iatlSa, 
Grace,  Regeneration,  Justification,  and  Universal  Redemption  are  explain- 
ed. By  G.  Tomline,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  8vn.  ISs-bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
A  Tour  in  Quest  of  Genealogy  through  several  Parta  of  Wales,  Soan- 
Mtahire,  and   Wiltshire;    in  aeries  ol   Leiien  to  «  Friend  in  OoUiii. 
Bj  a  Barrister.     8vo<     ISi.     Royal  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

Exploratrtry  Travels  through  the  Western  Territories  of  North  America ; 
Comprising  a  Voy^  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missiuijipi,  to  the  Soudk  0' 
that  River,  and  a  .^urney  through  the  Interior  of  Louisiana  and  the  Nonh- 
Easteru  Provinces  of  New  Spain;  performed  in  the  Years  IW».  iBWi 
1807  i  V  Order  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Slate*.  By  ZcbiJon 
Montgomery  Pike,  Major  6lli  Regt.  United  Sutei  Infantry.  *»■ 
ll.  16s.  boards. 

A  General  Collection  of  Voyage*  and  Travels,  hj  John  I^nkeivn. 
Noi.  35,  30,  37.    410.     ]0s.  6d.  e(^-  p 

A  Picturesque  Vovage  to  India  by  the  Way  of  China;  with  50  Engng- -. 
ings,  finely  colouretl  and  mounted.  By  Thomas  Danietl,  R-A.  and  1™' 
liam  Daniell,  A.  R.  A.     Folio.     ISl.  half  bound,  Russia. 

Hackluyl's  Collection  of  the  early  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Discoveric-of  ih« 
EnBlish  Nation  :  a  new  Edit  with  Addiiioos.  Vol.  3,  Royal4io.3l-3>.  !>«• 

Munchausen  at  Wabheren.     limo.  plain.     5s.     CcAaaif^Jk.  Soard^ 

Travels  of  a  British  Druid  ;  or,  the  Journal  of  Bynd  :  illustrative  of"" 
Manners  and  Cusioms  of  Anc'teni  Nations.    8  Vols.  Foobcap,  9^-  boat"- 

T.  IMV  IB«N,  ivaiufrtan,  Fltci-ititci,  L«a<lau. 
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Aet.  Xni.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Fame,  Author  of  Common 
Sense,  the  Crisis,  Rights  cf  Man,  Kc.  Xc.  Sy  James  Cheet- 
hun.     New  York:  printed  b/Southwick  and  Pelsue.     1800. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  ago  that  Thomas  Paine  published 
his  book  entitled,  "  Rights  of  Man,"  a  work  certainly  obnoxious 
to  the  government  of  this  country,  but  received  at  that  time  with 
avdboritatiTe  approbation  in  Prance.  That  same  country,  still 
SBioking  with  the  sacrifices  of  her  revolutionary  martyrs,  has 
just  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  as  the  amiimciator 
of  the  policy  and  theory  of  its  govemmeDt,  in  which  despotism 
m  its  simplest  form  is  made  the  subject  of  undisguised  panegy- 
ric. The  change  of  sentiment  apparently  necessary  to  reconcile 
tfie  mind  to  these  extremes,  strikes  a  hasty  observer  as  somethii^ 
extraordinary ;  but  those  who  look  more  deeply  into  the  tenden- 
cies of  political  doctrines,  not  as  involving  abstract  questions,  but 
as  lUsplaying  practical  results,  will  perceive  that  anarchy  only 
holds  the  stake  till  the  sword  shall  have  decided  which  dema- 
;«^ue  shall  be  the  tyrant,  and  that  from  the  horrors  of  fanatical 
Iberty,  socie^  has  no  sanctuary  but  in  the  gloom  of  despotism. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Cbas,  to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  has 
been  very  properly  reprobated  by  those  who  have  given  it  pub- 
lic notice  in  this  country  *;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  opinions  which, 
hold,  that  we  ourselves  are  tending  towards  that  despotism  to 
wfaidi  Mr.  Chas  gives  so  decided  a  preference  i  What  shall  we 
•ay  to  opinions  which  charge  such  men  as  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Windham,  and  indeed  Ibe  British  press  in  general,  with  maintain- 
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Wg  the  catue  of  deBpotism  in  tmaa  little  leu  open  and  iTowed 
ihjin  this  nuMrable  French  writer  himself ;  and  what  impresuan 
ought  such  opiniooa  to  i9al(«,«he[i  i«e  pencive  the v  to  be  ground- 
ed upon  ft  compartson  drawn  between  passages  seteeted  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  these  British  sUtes- 
men,  or  out  of  the  voluminous  works  of  our  principal  historians, 
and  an  entire  production  professedly  written  in  support  of  arbi- 
trary goveroisent,  tad  appArently  andertaken  wilt  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  a  tyrant  f  In  a  country  where  the  conflictiiw 
principles  of  different  constitutions  are  actively  combined,  acci- 
dents  and  events  will  be  daily  occarring  to  give  to  one  or  the 
other  an  inconvenient  ascendancy.  It  is  natural  and  reasonable 
for  the  patriot  statesman  to  lend  his  force  to  the  failing  sid^ 
and  to  lean  against  the  preponderancy  which  disturbs  the  equili- 
brium. The  proximate  danzer  engrosses  his  present  solicitude; 
«ad  his  affection  for  the  whole  centfes  for  a  while  in  the  part^f- 
Jected.  What  he  seems  to  oppose,  he  virtually  promote*,  by 
ftrengtbening  its  antagonist,  and  countervailing  its  escass  ^nd 
abuse  i  Is  such  a  man  fairly  dealt  with,  and  is  a  fair  specimen 
produced  of  his  general  political  principles,  by  estractiug  frop 
nis  speeches  or  writings  seutiments  struck  off  in  the  heatof  coi^ 
troversy,  or  arguments  designed  for  the  correction  of  a  prevailij^ 
fibHB.e  or  error:  Yet  in  this  manner  we  have  seen  it  lately  at- 
tempted to  be  shewn,  that  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Windham  }iav^ 
avowed  themselves  the  advocates  of  despotiam,  and  that  by  their 
VritiugS'iiad  speeches  (hey  have  broached  a  political  creed  tf 
disgraceful  as  that  of  the  French  author  we  have  mentioned- 
And  (}iis  is  stated  as  a  proof  9f  the  dangerous  tone  ^nd  temper 
of  the  times,  that  disposes  us  to  embrace  the  chuns  which  are 
said  to  be  preparing  for  us. 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject  werp 
we  lo  enter  into  a  detailed  defence  of  the  particular  passages  by 
the  production  of  which  this  heavy  charge  against  these  great 
men  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  supported.  One  or  two  in; 
stances  are,  however,  too  curious  to  he  omitted.  Our  readerf 
will  recollect  that  fine  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections,  in 
which  the  following  sentiments  occur :  "  We  know  that  we  bavf 
inade  no  discoveries ;  and  we  think  that  no  discoveries  are  to  he 
made  in  morality  ;Dor  many  in  the  great  principles  of  govemnieDt: 
uor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which  were  understood  loiv  before 
we  were  bom,  altogether  as  well  as  they  will  be  after  me  gravp 
shall  have  heaped  its  mould  upon  our  presumption,  and  the  sil^ 
tomb  shall  have  imposed  its  law  upon  our  pert  loquacity."  Tlii 
passage  has  lately  been  produced  as  a  proof  that  the  great  writer 
of  it  expressly  denies  the  possibility  of  improvement,  not  only 
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ut  'the  govenuBcntt  of  the  present,  but  in  those  oJE  aotecedeiil, 
lunei.  It  ii  vety  well  he  is  allowed  to  say  that  no  (hscoverkk 
-»*£  to  be  made  id  nunralitj/,  and  that  blune  is  not  dtrown  on  him 
for  not  adverting  to  the  "  sacred  dutj  of  insurrection,"  as  one  of  ' 
those  piincipies  of  human  conduct,  for  which  the  reason  of  man 
ia  not  obliged  to  revelation.  We  did  hope  that  it  was  not 
now  to  be  doubted,  that  after  so  many  agitations  of  our  political 
vessel,  U>e  great  and  guiding  principles  of  government  and  liberty 
might  be  at  length  understood  as  being  established  at  least  in 
theory ;  that  we  were  not  still  oHoat  in  tbe  stormy  r^on  of  ad- 
venture; and  destined  still  to  explore  the  elements  of  freedom 
through  new  and  devious  tracks  of  discovery.  If  this  science  be 
sot  ^t  discovered,  when  are  we  to  be  ascertained  of  its  discoveiy-f 
Has  the  long  experience  of  Diankind  afforded  no  practical  data, 
no  certain  evidences,  no  positive  standard  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  a»- 
•ure  us,  viith  the  certainty  of  demonstratioR,  of  the  existence  of 
iiberty  ?  Is  it  liable  still,  like  chemistry  or  geology,  to  have  it* 
dtfory  perpetually  subverted,  and  its  nomenclature  reformed  f 
Let  those  who  take  this  view  of  it  find  what  fault  they  please  with 
4be  pasa^  above  taken  from  Mr.  Burke,and  infer  from  it  what 
hostility  they  please  in  that  great  man  to  political  improvement; 
Aey  can  do  his  memory  im  barm,  nor  his  cause  any  prejudice^ 
as  k>ng  as  they  afford  him  the  posthumous  justice  of  produc- 
iag  the  passage  they  censure. 

But  although  Mr.  Burke  deiies  that  any  new  fundamentit 
ideas  of  liberty  are  to  be  ioolced  for  in  this  country,  (for  of  this 
country  alone  he  speaks)  and  is  of  opinion,  that  ideas  of  poli^ 
tical  regeneration  are  the  offspring  only  of  disordered  brainsand 
d^raved  hearts,  he  descants  with  a  dignity  and  fehcity  vouch- 
aafed  only  to  himself  on  those  principles  of  conservatitHi  and  im- 
provement, wluch,  by  their  harmonious  coefficiency,  prevent  our 
institutions  from  beuigever  either  wholly  Dew,or  wholly  obsolete^ 
and  whichdeposit  deep  in  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  the  plastic 
aource  of  her  perpetuity  and  identity,  her  growth  and  her  expaiK 
noD.  Tho beautiful  illustration  which  Mr.  Burke  has  given  tu 
of  tb^  natural  hold  upon  the  humai]  heart,  which  their  high  dert 
ration  and  antiquity  give  to  the  institutions  of  our  forefathers, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  interest  we  take  in  the  preservation  of 
f»aaiy  estates,  endeared  to  us  by  the  ties  of  blooil  and  ancestir, 
Jus  been  stnuned  by  wilful  blundering  into  a  meaniog  obviouuy 
Femole  from  die  intention  of  the  parallel.  He  has  been  accuaed 
ef  dcajFiBg  the  legitimacy  of  freedom,  unless  it  can  shew  a  title 
hy  descent,  and  of  calling  upon  the  first  principles  of  poUticirf 
jlt6tic9  to  estabjieh  their  claima  to  the  consent  of  mankind,  up<m 
pro«&  of  tk«r '  lineage  and  pedigree ;  and  by  one  <lf  faW  moA 
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conaidenble  opponents  we  bive  been  gravely  usured,  that  jus- 
lice  and  liberty  bare  neither  birth,  nor  race,  nor  youth,  nor  age. 
But  though  justice  and  liberty  have  neither  youth  nor  age,  and 
when  abstractedly  connidered  are  incapable  of  change,  augmen- 
tation, or  decay,  yet  when  the  question  is,  under  what  forms  and 
modifications  they  may  be  rendered  most  practical,  efficient,  and 
lasting  in  the  affairs  of  civil  society,  and  how  they  may  be  best 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  our  mised  and  imperfect  condition, 
so  as  to  increase  the  sum  ofactual  happiness,  we  may  surely  mul- 
tiply our  own  resources,  by  consulting  the  experience  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  mayfind  in  their  practice  a  fund  of  applicable  wisdom 
for  succeeding  generations.  Nor  is  it  preposterous  or  chimeri- 
cal to  compare  this  national  homage  for  the  great  founders  of 
our  institutions,  with  the  reverence  felt  by  individual  men  towards 
those  through  whom  their  dignities  and  possessions  have  bees 
transmitted.  These  feelings  have  been  felt  and  fostered  by  the 
best  men  in  all  times,  and  nave  been  the  source  of  nationai-and 
individual  greatness.  If  it  be  a  prejudice  to  venerate  justice  and 
liberty  the  more  because  they  have  come  to  us  with  other  blefts- 
ings  through  the  channels  of  blood  and  succession  ;  and  to  in- 
cline the  less  to  projects  of  change,  because  they  are  unaccre- 
dited by  those  from  whom  we  have  derived  our  being ;  yet,  who 
that  considers  the  necessity  of  a  cautious  spirit  in  all  political 
changes,  and  the  pride  and  restlessness  of  political  agents,  can  la- 
ment the  existence  of  snch  a  check  to  the  vanity  of  human  coun- 
sels, and  the  lubricity  of  human  establishments  f  Tliia  mode  of 
considering  the  subject  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  sentiments 
the  most  favourable  to  gradual  improvement  in  the  principles  of 
government,  and  with  the  natural  order  of  p regression  in  all  the 
attainments  of  man.  A  principle  of  adherence  to  what  has  beea 
'found  beneficial  is  no  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  correspcmding 
benefits,  but  rather  stimulates  to  the  task  of  sober  pursuit.     It 

frevents  us  from  perpetually  unravelling  and  beginning  afreah^ 
t  teaches  us  to  fund  what  we  gain;  to  realize  and  consolidate 
successive  acquisitions ;  to  r^se  a  permanent  stock,— a  bank  and 
■capital  of  knowledge,  self-productive,  and  susceptible  of  perpe^ 
tual  accessions. 

'  Other  passages  have  also  been  lately  produced  from  Mr. 
,Burke,  not  merely  in  a  garbled  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  to  proy* 
that  the  practical  inference  from  the  doctrines  disclosed  in  them  is, 
!that  a  nation  is  bound  by  its  original  compact  to  submit  in  pas> 
"sive  obedience  to  every  form  of  mis-government.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, at  all  like  this  is  impuuble  to  any  passage  in  the  celebrated 
'Reflections,  unless  by  a  most  perverse  alacrity  in  mistaVing. 
^Diatgreatman  observed,  that  "at  die  revolution,  so  far  was  the 
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m'tioii  from  acquiiinE  a  right  to  elect  its  kiDgs,  that  it  did  upon 
that  occasioQ  aolemnly  renounce  such  a  right  for  themselves  and 
their  posteritj'  for  ever."  Ilie  ground  of  which  inference  wss  thia, 
tjiat  the  nation,  instead  of  asserting  a  vagraot  freedom  of  choice 
in  appointing  a  successor  to  James,  considered  his  abdication  as  . 
only  authorizing  them  to  look  for  a  successor  in  the  channel  of 
descent,  according  to  the,  law  of  England,  supposing  James  and 
his  Un^  posterity  to  have  failed,  llie  severe  necessity  of  the 
juncture  put  the  nation  sore  against  its  will  upon  disturbing  the 
uKal  successLOD  of  die  crovm,  for  the  sake  of  excluding  a  lioa 
of  popish  princes :  it  moved  not  beyond  the  limit  of  that 
qiecesaity :  it  restored  to  the  royal  lineage  the  right  of  inheritance 
in  the  nearest  proteatant  branch,  and  fixed  the  succession  for 
ever  on  the  stock  of  its  ancient  sovere^s.  Iliis  however  is  one 
of  the  passages  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  from  which  his  propensity 
to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  is  ridiculously  inferred.  An 
inference  not  too  preposterous  for  Thomas  Paine  himself  to 
have  drawn. 

Mr.  Burke  says,  "  If  civil  sodety  be  the  offspring  of  couvenr 
tion,  that  convention  must  be  its  law.  It  must  limit  and  modify 
all  descriptions  of  constitution  which  are  formed  under  it." 
This  passage  too  has  presented  the  spectre  of  non-resistance  to 
the  imaginations  of  .some  modem  critics.  As  if  unlimited  obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  not  necessarily  the  principle  upon  which 
every  constitution  must  hypothetically  standi  And  as  if  the 
laws  could  specify  and  provide  for  the  permissible  cases  of  re- 
sistance to  its  injunctions,  and  make  disposition  for  emergencies,. 
which  must  and  will  provide  for  themselves,  when  they  happen, 
by  putting  both  law  and  constitution  in  abeyance. 
.  We  should  have  been  happy,  had  our  time  and  limits  allowed 
us,  to  rest  a  little  on  that  haflowed  ground,  over  which,  in  a  sea- 
son of  great  danger  to  his  country,  Mr.  Burke  conducted  to  the 
aadctuary,  the  ark  of  our  precious  institutions,  after  having  res- 
cued it  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  We  could  have 
wished  still  longer  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation  <^  that  genius, 
which,  when  a  servile,  though  skilful,  datt^  of  the  passions  and 
igBoraoce  of  the  multitude  was  poboning  the  blessings  of 
well-cuistituted  freedom  and  the  pledges  of  our  national  felicify, 
developed  at  once  the  true  nature  of  the  grovelling  mischief,  and 
with  .a  seraphic  touch  of  his  spear,  like  another  Ithuriel,  made 
dw  jeptile  start  up  in  its  just  proportions  and  portentous  mag> 
mtude. 

.We  hope  ta  be  foi^iven,  for  paying  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Burke's 
jOMinory.  We-cannot  fo^t  that  the  last  effwt  of  his  existCDCSi 
wliBn  meaod  domeatic  misfortune  were  drawing  it  to  a  clos^  was ' 
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Merted  to  repel  from  his  cotintry  the  contagioo  trf  %  pdilicalfc^' 
uticism  which  had  begun  to  ipresd  its  comiption  naong  Bh" 
In  a  work  'which  we  have  prenmed  to  dignHy  by  tht  bsbm  «f 
Britiab,  not  idly  or  accidentally,  but  proudly  sad  tmphaticaMK 
we  cannot  permit  the  writing!  of  the  excellent  p«non  of  wfa— i' 
we  have  been  Bpeaking  to  be  compared  with  a  proatitatc  pm*^ 
gyrist  of  unlimited  moMDrchy,  promolgatiog  die  dictatst  of  • 
despot,  without  placing  ourselves  between  him  and  his  aocoaen. 
His  country  was  his  last  care.  He  hu  bequeathed  it  a  iaga^ 
whose  amount,  to  be  properly  estimated,  should  be  nieaiured,  if 
we  have  property,  by  the  value  of  the  enjoymenta  which  it  brism 
if  we  have  children,  by  the  d^re«  in  which  we  dierish  tM 
hope  of  their  safety  and  their  fortunes. 

We  may  find  perhaps  another  opportunity  of  considering  tUi 
Mibjefit  more  at  la^,  aa  it  affecta  the  p<Jitical  characlw  <A 
Mr.  Windham.  It  is  not  however  at  present  to  be  endured  in  si- 
lence, that  observations,  whtck,  in  certain  postures  of  the  ttatm, 
when  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  die  dnn^ 
may  have  seemed  tending  towards  laxity  in  government,  bav* 
Adlen  from  him  on  the  subject  of  intluence,  should  be  conveitet 
into  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  arbitrary  sway.  We  do  ndt 
forget  the  inconsiMences  which  have  marked  the  opanioiis  of 
his  accusers  on  this  very  subject  of  wfiaenct,  and  bow  entire^ 
they  have  forfeited  all  ngfat  lo  ciiticise  this  part  of  fam  oOndoM.' 
We  do  not  think  that  compensation  fot*  this  injustice  is  nmdetv 
die  political  memory  of  this  friend  of  Mr.  Burte,  and  of  hi* 
country,  by  the  praise  of  his  rawily  and  "  chivalrotn  character." 
He  was,  indeed,  diat  "  faeroical  English  gentleman,"  who,  accoiA- 
ing  to  Sir  Tliomas  Brown,  '<  hath  no  peer;  like  Bayard,  he  wa* 
die  knight  without  fear  or  reproach  ;"  "  the  high  eracted 
thoughts"  of  chival^  were  bisj — to  his  opponents  beilong  dw 
tforxotism  of  romantic  reform. 

Hta  love  of  arbitrary  government  is  alone  mteiTed  irsKA  hia 
thinking,  as  others  once  bdve  thought,  aad  who,  with  the  re* 
taming  tide  of  their  capricious  theories,  may  one  day  dunk  av 
Hgika,  that  the  govenuaiait  of  this  country  cannot  be  dwriad  OK 
it^thout  if^tnte — that  the  noaarcbical,  aiiitocnucalf  and  d»- 
vncratical  etements  of  oar  cooslioition  cannot,  with  aaivtj,  be 
i^bandooed  to  the  naked  conflict  of  dieir  hostile  tendencies-  ■  -liirtf 
if  the  govammmt  wctc  in  a  mad  hour  to  disdain  die  soft  aiui 
33ent  meOkod  of  inteence,  the  staff  of  die  prero^liwe  wooMaooa 
break  under  it — that  the  neglect  of  influence,  and  tbe  impradeut 
itliaaee' oA  die  prevogStiTe,  have  occasioned  most  of  the  great  dis- 
oA)ftt«of-tbeiiMioM;-^lBd  that  with  "  the  reign  of  infloMcay 
tMtHvtfrtMgR  t»f  wydrirfnedant."  -He  lhoaghtrtM>  peilw|w,i 
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4m  iBi  thrt  aoMMblf,  v^idk  »  tJM  aprii^,  ttf  aU  wMwdiri. 
pswer,  ft  lMap«Mte  d«g[««  of  nwnwohicat  aod  ahuocniticAl  i&- 
Qaeate  waWrtedwilk  an  aoUoi^ting  andaalutarjr  ^ect^  «o4 
tlMt  if  ifcu  b«  wrt  t^  if*€ory  of  tha  Britisb  cowtttMioii,  yak, 
tJMHl  en«]i  caHbtu^oB  in  viimiuly  «od  tnUjr  Maf  wbich  k  ineri* 
tiMy  bacamM  k  praotic*^  txy  it*  uaioa  wttli  tbe  iofirouty  of 

llHHigh  Wfr  ai«  vetf  dietaat  from  sayug  tbat  tbe  tbeorxof  As. 
Qwutibitio^  as  ftr  as  it  b  to  be  c«Uectod  aad  c»k  be  WoudM- 
bafore  tba  vhw,  ind^aeiMlcstly  of  iu  praetwe,  i«  to  be  m^ 
ii4ffa«lad;  jret  We  vfrjFnMich(louhttb»go««lBeaBe,orthehMMit)t, 
of  ihaw  fiamdi  of  liberty,  wk»  Kpteaent  a»  inova^on  «v*nr 
pMcticd  deviatwo  fr«n>  thoM  kigb  coaslitadeaal  (koyuw,  nuM^r 
of  which  ha»ft  bo  batter  mftfott  than  ibe  haredittiry  daola^abon 
oi  tbfl  vu%a«.  Tue,  thaj  sajp*,  ami  the  ehlioMiji  of  nwa,  ar«, 
the  waAion  of  perjtelW  ianovatieai^  And  this  ia  trtw— hut  'Hb 
n^iBrea  a  very  dwcruniBaling  bead«  very  practiced  and  ww^ 
obeervatiea,  to  decide,  whedier  A»  partieulaf  change  ii  a  4^ 
Mriantiea  of  )Ki»G4^,  aiising  froa  the  aaceodaRej  of  interoMod 
caMUnetioB,  aad  ahuad  oppoctunitiea,  w  a  developnent  pro-- 
ihwed  by  ihe  happy  pliaacy  of  tbe  ooaetitutioe  to  the  cbngjn^ 
MeuBMUMtaa  of  wan.  We  look  with  veneration  oq  landnwha.' 
We  contemplate  with  a  feelkg  out  to  devotion  the  giwat  d»> 
alewtjye  oiAamaem,  and  prooMikMioM^  which,  at  the  solemn 
«n*  of  oar  liber^,  have  eatabliued  its  r^U  and  detoad  iti 
bododhfiaa;  bA  we  do  aot  fo^et  that  it  is  in  a  great  mflMur* 
to  thv  fiMtiutoue  Manly  nf  occasioA  and  enwi^eiKyf  and  tba 
•gdaayof  tbevariouadiapfMitioDe  aodcharacteriflicaQfQur  Dttort 
ia  nowUing  oar  inttitnUens,  that  we  are  indebted  for  thai 
iaaiUef  daMic,  and  balanced  system,  which  we  c«U  oitt  qodsU- 
tatton:  ia.iriueh  naeny  things  are  far  from  being  beautiful  in 
tfpeculatiea,  which  may  aeverthelaas  be  thoMvery  part*  yAaiJl^ 
m  reatity  we  moet  conservaUve  of  the  whole.  T^,  w«ah  mm 
aiw  ^Bwaat  of— designing  mea  take  advnnti^  of-— Mid  mm 
■en  are  embamsaedm  defending.  We,  wbo  are  not  wise,  wUl 
enatent  omadns  with  hnmUy  and  thankfully  pwrttng  to  tha 
MMpan^  dignity,  and  dunMity  which &a  eonstitutiea,  m'tt 
am  eiostad  in  practice  nice  die  epoch  of  the  rev^lutioik  hit 
■aeaaed  to  us  to  produca. 

To  na  il  Bf>pean  that  nodiing  it  true  in  pt^itiw  which  it 
aat  aifMsiaacotaUy  9»od)  and  that  every  dtii^is  ppUticaUytftlM 
which  caanet  staad  with  man's  nature.    We  oooaider  unmiiwl 
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tiuinui  motiveii,  upiratiotM  ioA  ptssions.  Ev«r7  nrtem  applica- 
ble to  man  and  hn  nature  must  be  in  iu  origin  conplexioiul,  aixt 
inits  progress  flexible,  contingent  snd  variable.  It  most  stud 
and  proceed  upon  the  hypodiesis  of  human  intirmit^ .  Tbe  miDd, 
the  grosser  mind  of  mau,  as  well  as  his  higher  nature,  mustbaM 
room  to  play  and  expand  under  its  elastic  pressare.  Netther  a 
this  ali — the  passions  must  not  only  be  allowed  for,  but  tbfl  life 
Old  action  of  die  tiystem  must  depend  upon  that  which  is  alose 
constant  in  man — his  appetite  of  self-love.  It  is  the  want  of 
knowing  how  to  use  this  conservative  principle,  that  baa  cuueJ 
all  the  governments,  ancient  and  modern,  to  be^/fax  and  levolu- 
tibaary.  It  is  the  esceileuce  of  our  own,  that  it  holds  an  agree* 
ment  with  nature,  a  sort  of  amity  with  the  blood  of  man,  an 
intelligence  with  the  beart.  It  d^>ends  upon  springa  that  oevtf 
decay;  and  baa  realized  the  ancient  and  hopeless  vision  of  a  state, 
•tected  oo  the  balanced  energies  of  our  mental  conabtation, 
aotii^  and  reacting  in  a  system  of  mutual  controul,  and  oppoaita 
ii^ueocec.  In  a  word,  it  relies  Upon  no  forced  or  ropeniiidBced 
priociptes  of  action,  but  has  found  in  the  bosom  of  nature  itself 
the  fountains  of  perennial  youth  and  deathless  activity.  All  tfah, 
however,  im  noai^ment  against  constttuaonalwaichAiIaesSi'iHl' 
popular  jealousy;  far  from  it;  but  it  opposes  sonetliB^,  W« 
trust,  to  the  violence  of  revobttwnary  reform. 
.  As  to  the  prop«r  degree  of  influence,  the  beat  pi^lictaiis,  aDd" 
tbe  .best  patriots,  too,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  diff».  Mir. 
Windham  tfaou^t,  as  he  has  expressed  himself  in  die  house, 
tfiftt  in  judging  of  this  degree,  "  it  was  necessary  to  consider  ihe 
antagonint  influence  which  it  had  to  contend  with.  And  tint 
when  persons  were  conspiring  against  goverament,  it  was  B6cea> 
sary  thAt  government  should  be  strong  enough  to  countenet 
them."  In  what  degree  this  antagonist  influence  exiAs  «t'  tbe 
present  juncture  may  be  a  matter  also  of  difference  awm^  good 
and  great  men.  As  far  as  we,  in  our  humble  capacity,  are  ca- 
pable of  judging  from  observation,  we  think  the  current  of  pcv 
pular  influeiice  was  never  so  strong  as  at  present.  We  tracs 
Its  operation  with  pleasure  in  many  of  the  departments  of  go^ 
vemment.  iletrencbment,  exposure,  and  correction,  are  nmiwg 
the  features  of  the  time,  and  inquiry  is  still  penetrating  lln  tie- 
cesses  of  corruption.  Where  inquiry  into  Ae  corruptioBB  of 
office  is  beconte  a  part  of  the  daily  and  ordinary  administnitioa 
of  the  country,  we  ask,  can  tbe  government  be  considered  ma 
generally  corrupt .''  Does  it  appear  to  be  without  checks,  mtb- 
ottt  the  8|Hnt  of  improvement,  without  any  conservative  feeluga 
-of  honour ;  is  it  is  a  scene  only  of  dark  oppreasioB,  of  JM ' 
tecmxsy,  ^id  of  the  pio^Mfoos  impunity  of  vicet  - 
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'  -Yet  «  iery  considerable  portion  of  dte-people  are  pmatded 
a»  (hiok,  that  thU  u  the  case  with  this  country  at  preseaL  A' 
govenuneDt  incomparably  the  most  mild  and  benencrat  of  anj" 
ander  which  man  has  yet  drawn  his  breath  is  presented  by  per* 
sons  calling  themselves  patriots,  through  a  medium  so  distorting' 
■a  to  oUiterate  every  trace  of  its  venerable  aspect.  Under  the 
iitfaence  of  this  ^ud  udod  die  common  sense  of  the  people,  v 
whinasical  sort  of  querulousness  has  begun  to  pret-ail.  We  ar« 
nuniy  of  us  in  the  condition  of  hypochondriacs,  surrounded  by- 
ibe  niorbid  creation  of  (heir  fancies.  Visions  of  wrong,  spectres 
of  nun,  are  played  off  in  a  sort  of  i^aDtasmag<»ia  before  our 
eyea.  Amidst  the  fumes  of  indigestuMi,  the  dinner  orator  deplorts 
(be  starving  state  to  which  we  are  reduced ;  the  kii^,  the  nobles, 
and  the  l^isUture  are  leriled  by  persons  comjJaining  of  the  lost 
liberty  of  speech ;  and  from  the  gaols  we  are  assured  that  there  is 
DO  resource  for  iuoocence,  but  by  breaking  the  bars  of  oppress 
noD  in  sunder,  and  opening  the  mi^azine  of  original  power,' 
Where  so  mudi  is  done  to  diffiise  discontent,  we  cannot  be  sorry 
ftat  there  arises  out  of  the  large  system  of  operations  in  which 
dte  country  is  ei^;aged  an  estensioo  of  the  iniSuence  of  the  eie- 
cntive  department,  to  mitigate  the  force  of  misguided  feeling, 
and  to  prevent  it  from. bursting  into  action. 

We  oo  not  say  that  places  and  employments  ought  ever  to  be 
mul^plied,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  producing  die  quantity 
at  inntieiK;e  which  appears  to  be  necessary  for  balancing  the 
»ereased  weight  on  the  popular  side.  But  we  are  not  afraid 
of  saying  that,  if  war,  and  the  extended  scale  of  operations 
wfaK^  accoa^>any  it,  by  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  crown, 
produce  a  temporary  augmentation  of  its  influence,  this  aug- 
mentation of  influence  comes  together  widi  the  additional  oul 
for  exertion  and  sacrifice,  and  at  a  time  when  a  longer  contini^ 
aoce  of  public  effiirt  is  required,  than  probably  the  public  spini 
alone  is  competent  to  sustain. 

Satisfied  as  we  are  that  the  gOTemmoit  of  this  country  is  not 
diar]geable  with  depravity,  we  canot  feel  sorry  that  it  po»- 
Kffiea  iaflaence  enou^  to  support  its  activity  in  a  contest  widt 
one,  who  sits  on  his  throne  of  blood. and  usurpation,  the  supreme 
di^>09er  of  the  energies  of  millions.  We  are  at  the  same  time 
^wi  and  proud  to  see,  that  this  great  and  necessary  influence 
floes  not  depress  the  spirit  of  the  natioi^-tfaat  its  heart  and 
mind  are  nnaubdued;  and  as  erect  as  ever  in  the  cause  ct 
freedom.  T^  is  natural ;  for  there  is  in  the  very  eSbrt  of  sub- 
uttssoato  pnUtc  sacrifices,  a  coosolii^  consciousness  of  moral 
elevation— a  something  in  the  discbai^  of  this  high  act  of  duty 
&ttt  raises  us  to  honour  with  ouimIhw,  aud  aiakes  our  coaatrf 
WIT  own  hj-pisxhasef  mm  well  as  bjr  birth, . 
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M  all  tborou^fa  revohitioH  h«ve  done,  in  ri*ettiog  tka  ckms  of 
tlM  people.  Vet  somewhat  of  the  vertigo  of  the  fevvr  ii  nwini 
StMne  dersBgemeat  uf  the  thinking  faculty  on  pediiical  tn^pm 
■jtill  lurks  IB  the  crauiumi  «f  our  polttical  writera.  llie  tnok* 
•f  'lliomaa  Paiae  has  beta  carried  down  the  cwnitiB  wwct  of 
migar  emm.  Uat  boom  of  the  noisome  particks  stiil  seaa 
I*  send  their  putrefaction  abroad,  and  nnke  the  BtaiosphetB 
of  T>olitKfl  leas  wholeaoBC  than  we  could  wish.  ScntimeDts  not 
^tte  ao  coarse,  but  to  tbe  full  aa  hoable  to  human  beppincM 
aad  sotwd  experience,  are  to  be  found  in  aome  fsi  our  periodical 
jmblicatioiM.  Aa  lar  aa  it  nny  coinist  with  the  |Jan  of  a  wofk 
like  this,  we  ihall,  according  to  onr  mediocrity,  do  oar  best  (• 
TCaist  Aeeuccesi  of  their  daBgerous  attempta. 

We  shall  remat  them  bccttuae  it  ie  our  firm  optoioB  tfaat  A«y 
, '  cotducl  te  certiM  despotism.  S«ch  baa  ordiaerily  been  tlM 
fate  of  greet  dvil  cBininotiana,  eacited  by  the  periwaaicn  of 
ini^mry  wroaiga.  Where  there  is  no  anbalai^al  ground  of  ea»- 
phiBL  there  caa  be  no  clear  and  detenmnate  object  or  atrthod 
•f  rMkeaa.  Where  vague  and  tumultuary  paasioo  trinipha  ow 
Uw  Bud  gorenmient,  the  unhappy  multitude,  loaded  with  a  memt 
of  powi^r  which  they  are  incompetent  to  use,  make  a  preseat  a{ 
it,  all  uBbounded  as  it  ia,  in  its  raw,  unmedicated,  barbaroos  sUte, 
to  the  fiercest  of  thor  facttoui  leaders.  Tie  power  of  the 
poaple,  that  uhinrat*  poiwer,  which  resides  ia  their  pbyacd 
fBTcfr,  can  scarcely  be  exerted  in  die  Teracioai  cause  •(  rfr 
toaai  liberty,  without  ruin  to  the  intereste  of  die  oli^Mt  for  ^AaA 
it  eoDtendt.  Who,  that  reflects,  does  not  percein,  that  the  ml 
straigth  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  consists,  not  ia  sco 
tion,  but  in  the  compcteocy  for  action,  not  in  its  actnal  but  to  its 
patuitial  resistance,  not  in  the  inftiction  of  its  veagsance^  bnt 
la  the  awe  of  its  power.  Tbs  wil  of  the  people,  when  nndcrad 
omnipotent  by  the  exertion  of  its  physical  forc^  caa  act  onl]i 
by  deputed  organs;  these  osgaas  soon  become  4efKnitaries ; 
and  the  traoaitioB  from  nnmani^;eable  strencdt  to  helpleaa 
subjection,  expbins  the  pnradoi  <rf  the  cloae  aJwBBce  betweoi 
lioBBtitMSBeis  and  liespotism. 

We  solemnly  caU  upon  those  well  intentioiied  mea  who  sra 
dMBtred  by  factious  misrepresestation  to  thisdt  of  diese  thmgT. 
If  indeed  that  boa*  i»^med  to  arrive  when,  stiandated  by  those 
jaumals  and  hasangnes  which  still  echo  in  our  ears  tbe  falladea 
«<  the  "  ri{^  of  man",  and  naddened  br  caluamiDUs  detafls  of 
grierances,  and  empyrical  pvejects  of  i«lie^  (fan  good  peoph  cf 
this  land  shall  press  amvai^Xa  the  Vei««  id'  atlaul  FssiatSBa) ; 
leTifann,  whn  stndin^  en  theed^of  MitndHOoa'pcepcred  to 
accomplish  the  ^reifu:Ac«U' of  thtir  fwUavJiiMftIo  Aalnat*^ 


gKHutranoeof  hiiAiw»ty«iidrMBon;wlttch  wiUml]  dtnd  to  r*> 
fleet  Ufop  the  cbkractera,  tfae  condiiotT  sad  the  DOMusteitoy  «f < 
tfiOK  who  have  ui^ed  diem  to  the  otuinDiis  limit :  l«t  Ihsm 
tbinfc  of  ibetr  forefatfaers,  the  wanting*  of  hiatory,  and  the  pr*' 
bible  conetprancea  of  tlie  entetpiize  to  ikemsrhes :  let  tOM' 
Hilicipkte  the  trnwieldy  sovereignty  they  are  >boM  ta  ammati 
ad  to  ddegste ;  and  the  fetal  gift  of  riamodi&ed  power  they  sM' 
aboBt  to  tender  to  lhA9e,wbo«e  first  care  imnt  aaceesuilj  he  W 
ott  off  the  connection  between  tbtt  pewer  md  its  ■ouree.  IjW 
them  poAder  tfiese  tfan^  befoie  tfat^  "  proclaim  bberty  to  tW 
iWPf  d,  stbd  le  tiie  famine,  end  to  the  peableBGe." 

I^re  is, indeed,  a  radical e»e  for  tbe  ebwee  of  |<iiriiiiiHM 
lltejr  may  be  cured  by  the  extinction  of  all  those  things  en  mhith 
abwM  may  be  practiKd.  For  this  sort  of  cure  tha  "  r^hti  of 
aiatf'  as  they  an  promwlged  by  Mr.  Tlwnrai  Faine,  wui  pr«> 
Koted  in  ditgWBe  by  some  modem  refenojits,  «re  ■  tpecilc. 
Whether  that  knavish  ctM»pirator  agaiut  tbe  peace  of  iniliiml 
was  a^are  of  die  close  coimecUgB  between  despotiim  and  bi 
ri^ta  of  man,  we  pretend  no'  to  know.  We  auspect  he  looked 
m  further  than  to  the  gr^ifieation  of  lui  vuUly  aad  maligtiity. 
He  appears  to  have  p^t^^ed  no  compaai  of  tbokght,  do  as* 
9iiaiotance  with  histqify,  nOr  any  competoBce  to  the  invesligali«B 
of  complex  mhje^.  He  saw  far  cnoi^,  however,  into  t£e  b»* 
nm  coiidition,y<o  know  the  chaise  wmch  is  necessaiily  sUpW' 
induced  upoo'  dw  natural  state  of  man,  by  the  exigendias  mad 
reciprocitiwof  civil  life.  He  saw  that  if  the  mass  cvnld  be  ■»• 
doced  to  Reclaim  tbe  liberties  of  uadisciplined  nature,  oodar  Ae 
name  and  notion  of  the  "  rights  df  man,"  tbe  fonds  add  iiu«it»> 
dona  of  government  could  not  stand  a  day.  Hia  theory  wa* 
insk  drawn  &oni  tbe  bloody  example  of  France.  Tbe  rastraiiiM 
which;  civil  government  imposes  upon  passion  and  appetite  or* 
beta/ whose  existence  every  man  perceives  and  feels,  and  it  ia. 
■XK  difficult  to  persuade  the  grcMser  part  of  society,  which  coo* 
>^tea  undoilbtediy  the  numerical  majority,  that  these  .r«> 
■Mots  are  notbit^  mere  than  tbe  contrivance  by  which  the 
plbsures  of  tbe  few  are  extracted  from  tbe  labours  of  the  many: 
<ttt  richea  and  poverty,  instead  of  being  the  results  of  every 
^tbm  whdre  property  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Ikw, 
^  the  conseqaence?  of  an  exeli|sive  scheme ;  and  of  arraHg»- 
feota  for  defeating  the  great  agrarian  policy  oi  nature,  who 
:  ■umat  that  each  should  have  enou^  uid  no  more. 
if  .Tbe«  ai^unwBts,  M^icb  apeak  wholly  to  the  stomtcA, 
j^niemas  Paine  was  certainly  capable  of  expressing  in  a  ia^ 
-guage  vei?  penpieuoua  and  direct.  He  knew  very  well  knw 
k  tA-dh^  hia  «|>pesi  to  lUs  wfta  lai  iMdlifnee,  wUdi,  it  aoMM 
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'be  . confessed,  is  never' dull  in  apprehending  its  immediate  w 
teresls.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Boroe  u* 
tifices  of  wntiug  which  very  much  promoted  his  object 
liiiiigs  that  aie  great  are  easily  travestied.  It  is  only  to  eiprai 
them  iu  a  vulgar  idiom,  and  incorporate  them  with  low  ideii. 
This  is  always  very  gnitifyiug  to  the  meaD,  the  little,  and  the 
envious';  and  perhaps  this  was  one  of  his  m<Mt  successfnl 
tricks  upon  the  multitude.  He  had,  besides,  a  sort  of  plebeiu 
aimplicitj  of  style  ainiosi  bordering  upon  naivetfe  which  clotW 
his  imposture  wiih  the  semblance  of  honesty ;  while  the  arm. 
gance  with  which  he  treated  great  names  was,  with  the  base  mA 
contumelious,  an  argument  of  his  conscious  pride  and  iiMte- 
pendence  of  thinking. 

What  he  caila  "  the  principles  of  society,  acting  upon  the  ii»- 
ture  and  conduct  of  man,"  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  acconm^ 
to  his  ^mple  theory,  to  produce  and  perpetuate  all  the  ba[i[fr 
ncss  and  order  of  civilized  life.  Government  is  only  impoaitiM 
disguising  oppression,  and  pictecting  wrongful  accumulawa. 
The  dignity  of  human  nature,  in  its-lowest  forms,  is  thus  flattered 
by  the  discovery  that  the  beggar  an«l^the  felon  have  justices 
their  side,  while  the  one  petitions  for,  v^i^e  other  enforcei,  4e 
restitution  of  his  original  righu.  What  hiwgry  reprobate  oom 
Dot  relish  the  proposition,  that  it  is  gover'Sment  which  de- 
bauches the  purity  of  our  morals,  and  brings  '^P."'*'**?p°^ 
reason,  by  a  sort  of  usurpation,  to  perplex  the  simplVi?  <>'  ^<^' 
tppointmenta  ?  V       .^, 

Philosophy  must  not  be  insulted  byopposing  herd'*'"''''^ 
weapons  to  this  beggarly  sophistry.  There  is  one  s)^  ^ 
umpie  aphorism  of  common  sense  by  which  the  wholc#*  . 
Ifaeory  is  abundantly  answered ;  and  it  is  this — Govemnif^ 
not  viadefor  mentis  tha/  ought  to  be,  but/or  men  as  tfiej^. 
nol/or  tneir  possible  perfection,  but/or  their  practical  JT 

fence.  This  answer  is  co-estensive  wilb  the  whole  worlV 
4r.  Paine  upon  the  rights  of  man.  It  demolishes  the  M'hV 
fitbric  uf  his  treacherous  system.  It  dispels  at  once  die  clunl 
fiction  of  his  barbarous  Utopia.  | 

In  perusing  a  man's  writings,  a  picture  of  the  author  hims^L. 
b  sometimeB  insensibly  drawn  in  the  imagination  of  the  readell 
By  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine,  a  most  disgusi 
ii^  idea  is  presented  to  our  thoughts  both  ef  the  man  and  bm 
manners.  This  idea  is  completely  verified  by  the  account 
which  Mr.  Cheetham  has  given  us  of  his  person  and  deport-' 
ment.  The  paintings  of  Zeuxis  attained  a  sort  of  ideal  perfection 
by  .combining  the  scattered  excellencies  of 'the  human  couote-.j 
ntDce :  to  conceive  the  countenance,  or  the  mind,  of  Mr.  Hioinas 
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Paine,  now  that  death  has  withdrawn  the  living  mode),  we  must 
condense  into  an  imaginary  focus  all  the  oSensiveness  and  m^ 
l^ni^  that  are  dispersed  throughout  actual  existence.  Mr. 
Cheetham  seems  to  have  no  hostility  towards  the  man,  and  to 
be  disposed  to  draw  no  inferences  against  him  but  what  fairlj 
arise  from  the  facts.  We  may  add  too,  that  his  facts  appear  to 
be  collected  from  very  credible  sources  of  intelligence;  irom 
persons  with  whom  Paine  passed  great  )>art  of  his  existence; 
and  who,  though  not  appearing  to  have  much  intercourse  to- 
gether, agree  in  the  substance  of  their  communications  on  this 
subject.  The  author's  first  introduction  to  him  is  thus  related 
in  his  prefiice : 

"  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  from  France,  I  be(«m# 
acquainted  vHh  him  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  the  year  1802. 
.He  introduced  himself  to  me  by  letter  from  Washington  city,  re- 
questine  me  to  take  lodgings  for  him  in  New  York.     1  accordingljr 
engaged  a  room  in  Lovett's  Hotel,  supposing  him  to  be  a  gentlem^ 
and  apprised  him  of  the  number.     Ontiis  arnval,  about  ten  at  night, 
he  wrote  me  a  note,  desiring  to  see  me  immedutelr.    I  waited  on 
him  at  Lovett's,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Chnton  junl    We 
rapped  at  the  door :  a  small  figure  opened  it  within,  meanly  dressed, 
lumog  an  old  top  coat,  without  an  under  one ;  a  dirty  siUc  han^ 
kerchief  loosely  thrown  round  his  neck ;  a  long  beard  of  more  than  a 
week's  growth ;  a  face  well  carbuncled,  fieiy  as  the  setting  eim*, 
and  the  whole  figure  staggering  under  a  load  of  inebriation.     I  was 
OQ  the  point  of  inquiring  for  Mr.  Paine,  when  I  saw  in  his  counte- 
nince  something  of  the  portraits  I  had  seen  of  turn.    We  were  de- 
sired to  be  seated.     He  had  before  him  a  small  round  table,  on 
which  were  a  beef-steak,  some  beer,  a  pmt  of  brandy,  a.  pitcher 
of  Water,  and  a  glass.     He  tat  eating,  drinking,  and  talking,  witJi  at 
much  composure  as  if  he  had  Uved  with  us  all  lii*  life.     1  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  had  a  very  retentive  memoty,  and  was  full  of  anec- 
dote.    The  Bishop  of  Landaffwa*  almost  the  first  word  he  uttered, 
■od  it  was  followed  by  ioforming  us,  that  he  had  in  his  trunk  a  ma* 
uuscript  reply  to  the  Bishop's  Apology.     He  then,  calmly  mumbling 
>  his  steak,  and  ever  and  anon  drinking  his  brandy  and  beer,  repeated 
b  the  introduction  to  his  reply,  which  occupied  him  near  half  an  hour. 
m  This  was  done  with  deliberation,  the  utmost  clearness,  and  a  perfect 
prehension,  intoxicated  as  be  was,  of  all  that  he  repeated.  Scarcely 
;t   a  word  would  he  allow  us  to  speak.     He  always,  I  afterwards  found, 
,    in  all  companies,  drunk  or  sober,  mntld  be  listened  to,  in  this  re- 
..  gard  there  were  no  rigku  afmtn  with  him,  no  equality,  no  reciprocal 
)  Bnmunities  and  obligations,  for  be  would  listen  to  no  one." 

He  seems  to  have  left  this  country  for  America  in  t774,  at 
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-the  instance  of  Dr.  FrtnUia,  just  <m  the  eve  of  ttie  nipttire-be- 
tweett  thb  country  uhI  ber  colonies ;  a  criais  well  adapted  tO 
unfold  his  parltcHlitr  talents,  and  to  gratiiy  his  vengeance  to- 
wards hia  own  country,  where  his  domestic  unworthineu,  officii 
misconduct,  and  gross  mannere,  had  exposed  htm  to  general  de- 
testation.    His  age  at  this  time  was  Airty-seven. 

Hii  first  engagement  in  Philadelphis  was  with  Mr.  Aitkin,  a 
respectable  bookseller, who,  in  January  1775)  commenced  Ae 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  the  editorship  of  which  work  became  the 
InniDess'  of  Mr.  Paine;  for  which  he  had  a  ttAary  of  fifW 
pounds  currency  a>year.  According  to  Mr.  Cheetham,  thv 
work  was  well  supported  by  bim,  and  it  was  here  that  he  pabi- 
lished  his  aong  upon  General  Wolfe,  wbkb  by  his  biognpfaer  it 
«alkd  beautiful ;  but  taste  cidier  in  preae  or  poetry  doas  aal 
iHipWT  to  us  to  be  NBong  Mr.  Cbeietham's  qualificati(«is.-^ 
when  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  suggested  to  Paine  the  pro- 
Vnety  of  preparing  the  Americans  for  a  separation  from  Great 
pritaio,  it  Beems  that  he  seized  witb  avidity  the  idea,  and  imm» 
tlictely  begun  his  famous  pamphlet  on  Aat  measure,  which,  wbca 
^fit'tH.  was  shewn  \a  MSS.  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Samoe] 
jLdwPS)  W>d  antitled,  after  some  discussion,  "  Common  Seaae," 
*t  die  JHltH^Mtioo  of  Dr.  Rush.  The  success  of  this  pamphlet 
ii'w«U.]diow&.  From  ^e  l^isiature  of  Pannsylvania  be  receimd 
400^.  and  was  made  their  cleric  some  years  after.  He  was  at 
Ars»  very  well  received  in  tfaefamiliesof  Dr.  Franklin,  and  otfaan 
of  respectability ;  into  which  it  oug^t  not  to  be  disguised  that  he 
was  rendered  welcome,  not  only  by  political  publicatmns,  iwt  In 
9  tvra  he  diicovered  for  philosophical  subjects. 

"Aa  a  literary  werk,"  Mr.  Cheetham  observes, '"CoHOMnfiMMk* 
•BeweticaU^  as  it  pronotcd  the  cause  of  pMlependenee,  baa  ao  mek 
lit.  DcfiKtiva  in  arrangement,  ioelegaat  in  diction,  here  and  dicse 
t  SfBtanoe  aaeepted,  with  do  profundity  of  a^ument,  no  fididtjr  if 
HBuk,  naeit^t  ef  research,  do  classicfJ  allu8HHi,Dar  compreb«»- 
rien  ef  ibiHight.  His  observations  on  the  origin  of  govemmeDt,  bi« 
IMtiy  touehiag  the  subject,  are  b-ite ;  those  on  monarchy  and  heie* 
44tary  saocsesion,  of  no  greater  solidity,  are  not  new.  It  was  on  dte 
lliuer,  however,  tiiat  he  valued  himself.  His  invectives  against  iii» 
nMshy  were  intended  against  the  monarchy  of  England,  rather  than 
agmast  raoaarcby  m  general ;  and  they  were  popiuar  in  the  degree 
m  whteh  the  measures  aaddesigns  ef  the  British  cMiinetwereodioaa.'' 

On  th«  4th  of  July,  177(1,  Congress  declared  the  colonies '^  free 
and  independent  states,"  which  was  as  soon  after  die  pnblication, 
•ays  this  moat  vain  of  men,  in  bis  wiH,  as  the  work  conM  ^read 
Arough  an  ^tensive  country.  Pane  seems  to  have  accompa- 
nied the  army  of  independence  as  a  sort  of  itinerant  writer,  (if 
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-wfaichjfli^Mr.OMellMUD,  " ke  wm  «a  ippendfige  alntoMisiie- 
ctMvrj  and  aa  formidable  aa  its  Ganmni.  But  I  do  not  belieTe," 
continues  ihe  Sams  author,  "  that  even  a  Dumber  of  the  CrisB 
would  have  saved  theAmerican  army,  and  cause,  from  annibilatioii, 
if  Howe  iiad  beeu  an  active  and  perseveriog,  an  enlightened  ax^ 
Afsetic  commander.  Washington's  patience  and  care,  his  adot^ 
yftble  prudence  and  coolness,  although  often,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  provoked  to  battle  by  a  thousand  irritatiaa;  circum- 
stances, by  internal  faction,  and  by  British  sneers,  saved  America 
to  freedom,  while  the  idle  dissipation  of  Howe,  his  devotion  to 
licentious  pleasures,  bn  uonartial  spirit  and  conduct,  lost  it  to 
fte  crown." 

For  the  most  disgusting  specimens  of  vanity,  pompoxtty,  and 
^rrenny,  we  shall  not  be  disappoioted,  if  ne  look  among  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  rank,  and  the  most  tumultuous  champions 
■•f  democracy.  Ask  the  wives,  and  children,  and  servant^ 
flf  fliese  men,  how  the  sceptre  of  domestic  rule  is  swayed  t^ 
tbem ;  ask  their  kindred,  and  tenants,  and  dependants,  and  in- 
timate associates,  whether  the  pleasures  of  equal  society  are  ei^ 
joyed  under  dieir  roof.  Place  one  of  them  at  the  head  of  an  o^ 
fice,  invest  him  with  military  or  political  command,  and  thefi 
eoBBult  those  vrfao  hold  dependent  and  subaltern  stations  undep 
him,  whether  courtesy,  and  gentleness,  and  attention  to  their 
pprannal  feeUtjgs  or  convenience  are  enuHKitioBs  from  hi*  tender 
ilprd  to  the  %bts  and  ttquality  of  Bum. 

'••'Bhterly,"  says  Mr.  Cheetham,  "aa  he  pretended  to  beopposed  t^ 
nrCM,  when  grasping  the  piDsrs  of  the  British  government  he  endea- 
TanredtOiabveTtit.hewBs  yet  so  fond  ofthem,  in  reality,  that  he  nob 
only  assumed  to  himself  a  title  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  but  he  seemf 
t»  hare  gloried  in  the  fraudulent  ajtifm^lion.  In  his  title-page  ofhift 
K^tewMan,  he  styles  himself '  Secretary  for  Foreign  Almirs  to  tiie 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  late  war.'  The  foreign  afiain 
oFthe  l^ited  Sutes  were  conducted,  as  we  see,  by  a  Committee,  ot 
Board,  of  which  he  was  seci  etary,  or  clerk ;  dtri  more  properly,  4t 
m  Terr  Itfw  sdary.  His  busioesB  was  merely  to  copy  papen,  number 
nd  «e  them,  and,  generally,  to  do  the  du^  of  what  Is  now  called  k 
derk  in  the  Foreign  Department ;  he  was,  however,  determined  1» 
give  himself  a  higher  title.  Unsubstantial  in  essence  as  superaddl- 
ItOnB  to  names  are,  he  nevertheless  liked  them,  and  seemnl  to  ba 
aware  that,  univentdly,  they  possess  a  charm  to  which  he  was  b^ 
no  means  insensible.  From  this  and  many  other  circumstances  wf 
nay  infer,  that  lus  objections  to  being  himself  a  lord  of  the^ed* 
iMiihi  I.  jor  a  groom  of  the  stole,  a  master  of  the  hounds,  or  a  gen* 
ll^aao  in  waiting,  would  not  hare  been  stronger  than  were  hif 
wisbea  to  be  retamed  in  the  exdsti.     But  be  was  totally  unfit  to  $e 
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KcretBTY  of  lUte,  the  titia  wbidi  he  had  impiuleptly  MmmeiL  He 
had  neiuier  the  Bobernew  of  habit,  the  reseirednegs  of  deportfaeftt, 
the  urbimity  of  mannerB,  the  courteoueness  of  language,  the  extent 
of  readiDg,  nor  the  wide  range  of  thought,  which  a  station  so  diatio- 
suiehed  requires.  He  was  formed,  as  has  often  been  obKired,  to  poll 
down,  not  to  set  up.  His  fort  was  anarchy.  Order  waa  the  perpe- 
tual and  ioviacible  enemy  of  faistaknU.  ]n  trsoqaillity  he  eonk  into 
the  kennel  of  intemperance  ;  in  a  commotion  of  die  p<^itical  de- 
ments, be  rode  contpicuoualy  on  the  surge*." 

Itia  curious  to  hear  this  American,  on  the  character  of  his  o^ni 
nadoD,  in  this  respect  "  There  is  perhaps  no  nation  so  fond  of 
titles  as  our  owti.  Every  man  in  office,  or  who  has  been  in  of- 
fice, ia  addressed  by  the  appellation  of  it.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Conitable,  Colonel  such-a-one,  and  Judge  Euch-aK>ne;  thoi^h 
the  Colonel  out  of  commission  is  working  at  his  bench;  and  the 
.country  Judge  out  of  court  is  serving  bis  customers  in  a  tavern. 
'Iliia  is  universal,  and  we  feel  neglected  if  our  title  be  foi^otten. 
Yet  we  smile  contemptuously  at  the  weakness  of  oationa  by 
which  titles  are  acknowledged." 

Paine's  controversy  with  Silas  Deane,  in  which  he  forfeited 
his  place  of  secretary  or  clerk  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affair^ 
for  breach  of  confidence,  is  next  very  circumstantially  detailed 
by  Mr.  Cheetham. 

"  In  the  opioion  of  cragress,  Paine,  in  whom  tt  was  ascertained 
that  official  tmst  could  not  be  repoaed,  now  sunk  into  vSeoesa.  Dis- 
mi«ed  from  bis  clerkship  to  the  committee  for  a  scandaloua  breech 
of  office,  his  prospects,  except  the  popular  hold  which  be  still  had 
on  the  people,  to  whom  his  misconduct  was  not  perhfuis  known^ 
was  almost  as  discouraging,  as  when,  a  second  time  dinniased  fran 
the  excise  in  England,  he  was  assailed  with  the  continuous  pains  of 
himger.  Hie  salary  fbr  officiating  as  cleik  to  the  committee,  peHM; 
rious  and  sputuiag  as  be  waa,  was  scarcely  adequate,  oonsidering  the 
depreciation  oftbe  currency  in  which  it  was  paid,  to  the  expences 
of  nia  board.  Thus  situated,  thus  abandoned  by  the  assen^led  wia- 
.dom  oftbe  states,  he  hired  himself  as  a  clerk  to  Owen  Biddle  of  Ph^ 
ladelphia:  having  finished  his  disputatitm  with  Deane,and  being,  itia 


"  *HuUdic Roland, (ir('>*''-Cheelhim,deu:ribei him idminUf.  'Atlt»agA» 
|>n«aiu  wbvm  I  wu  in  the  habit  oTurcing,  JViv  <lc«crTCi  to  be  ntnitioiied.  I 
think  him  bettcf  fitted  u>  mw  the  teedi  of  popular  commatian,  tluD  to  ]m.j  (he 
fbnndatloni  or  prepin  the  form  of  ^lovemnicnl.  He  ihKfm  ligtil  o»  &  mwbifMn, 
battel  than  be  eoocnn  ia  ttw  miiking  of  a  eottililTUim.-  He  take*  vp  anil  eau. 
bliilM*  iboM  gnat  piinciplea,  of  wbidi  the  eipodtiODitritca  e*ei;>qpt,|*ioa  tke 
■pplamc  of  a  ctub,  ot  czdm  th"  '  ..—.....-.-. 

*^.  I,  p.  tb.  NewYoik,  HM. 
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bn>bable,  untas]'  in.  the  service  of  Mr.  Biddle,  he  somehow,  obtainedf 
inly  in  the  year  1780,  the  aubonlinate  appointment  of  clerk  to  the 
Assembly  of  Fens^'lvania." 

As  to  dte  CompeuMtiotu  which  Paine  received  in  Ameiic* 
for  his  revolutionaiy  writiDga,  tlu:/  apj^ear  to  be  the  following. 
In  17S5,  consreM  graated  him  three  thousand  dollars,  after  | 
tHtving  rejected  with  a  burst  of  indignation  a  motion  for  appoint- 
ing him  historiographer  to  the  United  Stiles,  with  a  salary.  | 
Two  only  of  the  states  noticed  by  gratuities  his  revolutionary 
writings.  Pennsylvania  gave  him,  by  an  act  of  (he  tegislatur^j 
five  hundred  pounds  currency ;  and  New  York  gave  him  tlie 
confiscated  estate  of  Frederick  Davoe,  a  royalist,  situate  at 
New  Rochelle,  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  consisting  of  mor* 
than  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  in-high  cultivation. 

Paine  came  over  to  England  in  1 737'--<luring  the  following 
year  he  was. arrested  for  debt,  and  bailed  by  some  American 
merchants.     But  as  Mr.  Cheetham  observes, 

"  Daily  occurrences  were  now  kind  to  his  hopes.  The  French 
revolution,  the  pretended  object  of  which,  like  the  pretended  object 
of  all  revolutions,  was  at  first  mild  and  beneficent  reform,  was  ad- 
tancing  with  accelerated  velocity  to  its  acme  of  spoliation  and  blood. 
Ptiine,  peeping  out  of  his  lurking-hole  in  the  purlieus  of  London, 
watched  with  ecstacy  every  advance.  The  assembly  of  the  Notables 
had  been  socceeded  by  the  States-Oeuera),  and  die  States-General, 
at  the  BugMstion  of  the  Proteus  Syeyes,  without  any  delegatiiAi 
by  the  people,  and  therefore  by  usurpation,  had  declared  itself  ttle 
National  Assembly.  The  king  was  taken  captive  by  men,  who,  vow- 
ing to  each  other  republican  attachmmts,  were  individually  planning 
assassination  and  pillage  to  encompass  and  wear  his  crown.  An 
nnread,  an  unlettered  populace,  just  enough  oppressed  by  old 
masten  to  become  the  willing  victims  of  greater  oppression  from  new, 
were  artfully  and  mercHessly  freedi  by  those  who  were  to  be  their 
tyrants  and  scourges,  from  those  hieh  obligations  which  they  owed 
to  themselves,  their  country,  and  their  God,  and  with  which  they 
could  not  dispense  without  suSering,  as  they  did,  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities, the  most  excruciating  pains.  Overjoyed  at  appearances 
ID  France,  Paine,  from  imprisonment  in  London  for  d&bt,  passed, 
while  those  measures  were  in  train,  to  Paris,  for  conunetion.'' 
P.  108. 

The  Reflections  of  Mr.  Burke  were  publbhed  in*  1790 :  and 

"Paine  went  over  from  France  to  England,  to  endeavour  to  excite 

'  Loodou  to  imitate  the  transactions  of  Paris.     In  1791  he  pub- 

liabed  tuB  "  Rights  ^f  Man,"  first  part,  in  answer  to  Mr.  BurKe. 

'  Upoa  which,  his  biographer  observes  as  follows: 

**  This  miserable  production  was,  from  similarity  of  causes,  as  po- 
VOL.  I,  NO.  II.  Z 
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buiar  in  £ngUDcl  aa  his  'Corainon  Sense'  Tiad^bMniD  jimenAt 
Tiimce  was  ia  confusion;  England  was  gettms  into  confuaJMi. 
With  Dr.  Price  and  hie  clubs,  Paine  was  for  cashiering.  He  wen(^ 
iMwever,  ia  language  ti  little  further  iMai  they  di4>  What  be  wknted 
«£  the  elegance  of  the  Eof^lish  reformen  he  made  up  in  inqiridnid 
snd  vulgar  boldnesi.  Having  experienced  on  iiiqiTCce«ieni«it  id6 
«f  hit  ^amphleti;  hEtving  percetred  that  the  Inarclucal  q>irit,)ral 
up;  being  sure  that  the  govemmflnt  would  be  oveitbrown;  andtti»L 
.u  in  Fraic«,  tbe  wholeaome  doctrine  of  reform  would  be  superseded 
by  the  bloodv  work  of  revolution ;  he  returned  in  the  following  May 
to  Paris.  That  he  was  well  received  at  the  seat  of  universal  havoc 
^cannot  be  doubted.  His  British  tame;  the  popular  celebrity  ofhu 
despicable  work,  bad  preceded  him,  and  rendered  a  particular  re- 
'^lort  to  his  co-plotters  unnecessary.  The  fraternizing  ^irit  wUdi 
pervaded  England,  of  whose  existence  he  could  give  irrefragable 
anuraaoes,  raust  have  delisted  those  artificers  of  the  greatest  hu- 
man  miaeij  that  human  means  ever  inflicted."     P.  IL6. 

We  cannot  omit  a  remark  of  Mr.  Cheetham's,  on  the  treat- 
ment which  Paine  experienced  from  flie  Britisli  government, 
alien,  reprobate,  and  libellous  as  undoubtedly  be  waa. 
.  "  Whatever  party  and  passion,  prejudice  and  maligai^,  ig- 
noraoce  and  injustice,  may  n>und]y  Bssert,  Paine  experi^kceu  fiv^i 
the  British  government  a  mildness,  a  forbearance,  which. no  maa, 
lining  amoDgat  vt  in  the  boldest  lanffU^a  of  aeditiMi  a  diaadutitti 
of  the  union,  a  destruction  of  the  oationa}  govemmentK  and  a 
consequent  civil  war,  could  expect  from  tbe  Mvenuneat  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  first  part  of  the '  Rights  of  Man,'  not  a  jot  left 
intemperate  and  rebellious  than  the  second,  was  published  ii«t  on^ 
with  impunity,  but  without  notice  from  the  govemmevt.  I  do  not 
mention  tbe  fiut  in  commendation;  Paine  ought  to  lu|ve  l^w 
punished.  Alarm,ifthegovenimentwaaalanned,  vasapoqrapology. 
When  did  fear  beget  respect?  When  did  imbecili^  avert  danger^* 
P.  124. 

Mr.  QieediajQ  giv^s  us  a  greatmany  pages  on  die  absnnt- 
Iies  and  impertinencies  of  the  bpok  OQ  tbe  rights  ofman,  which 
may  be  more  useful  to  bis  American  brethren  than'  to  iia  In 
,  England.  ,  Injspeakingof  the  ^uutrastdntwii  by  Paine  jt*etw«cn 
the  hereditary  and  representative  systems,  and  of  the  credit  he 
giveg  to  jvhat  he  calls  the  pure  representative  system,  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  craft  and  ipystery  of  courts,  our  author  makes  me 
f olloviiu;  remark,  which  is  somewhat  interesting  froin  the  peoof 
a  staunch  Aiberican. 

"  I  hazard  nothing  in  reinarkiilg,  onleai  it  be  hantdotw  to  atatc 
the  tru^,  that,  however  excellent  the  HTitem  of  Qnc,,g«WBnient 
may  be  in  Aeaty.  the  whole  oparation  of  d«r  syMem  m  poUtici  in 
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•nclice,  .whh  (be  <Aaek  ^o  l«ad  Uw  two  pirties,  wd  vnho  by 
book  or  bj:  crook  govern  the  nation,  is  cage  of  mystery,  craft, 
wui  imposition.    la  these  articles,  whidi  abound  amongst  as, 
no  aatwD  can  vie  with  die  United  States.     Tliat  I  hold  to  be    . 
imponible."     P.  144. 

The  reader  shall  now  be  informed  by  this  Ajnerican  writer  of 
the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  departure  of  Mr.  Paine 
&om  this  country,  never  again  to  return.  It  may  be  profitable 
to  him  to  hear  how  the  conduct  of  our  g.overument  appeared  io 
the  eyes  of  one  who  had  lived  Igng  uuder  ibe  disciplme  of  a  re- 
publican system. 

"  GoTemment  was  at  length  roused  to  a  sense  of  what  wag  due  to 
its  own  dignity,  and  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
On  the  list  of  May,  1793,  the  king  iesued  a  proclamation  for  sup- 
pressing '  wicked  and  seditious  publications  /  alluding  to,  but  not 
naming,  the  Rights  of  Man.  On  the  same  day  the  ettOTney-general 
commenced  a  prosecution  against  Paine  as  author  of  that  work.  A 
^prosecution  had  been  previously  comraeDcedBgainstJordan,  the  puh- 
lifiher  of  it ;  but  as  he  made  concessions  which  were  satisfactoij  to 
the  ^oTerament,  the  prosecution  was  discontinued. 

"  The  king's  proclamation  was  an  act  of  graciouxncss.  The  work 
was  clearly  seditious  in  the  malice  of  intention  as  well  as  in  the  ctn 
minality  of  ot^ecL  As  thousands  of  persons  besides  the  booksellerji 
had  industriously  published  it,  the  law,  if  the  administrators  of  it 
had  been  vindiotivdy  inclined,  had  full  scope  for  operation.  .  The 
jiroclamation  notified  to  the  kingdom  the  ditmolical  intentions  of  the 
mithor,  the  tendency  of  his  demoralizing  work,  and  the  penalties 
wiudt  all  publishers  of  it  incurred  of  those  admirable  laws,  not  which 
were  maae  for  the  case,  but  of  those  ancient  and  free  laws  which 
the  United  States  have  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  press.  It 
was  therefore  preventive,  not  retributive  justice.  Mackintosh  bad  . 
.published,  as  be  now  doubtless  regrets,  his  Vindida  Galikie,  an  ela- 
borate and  eloquent  defence  of  the  French  revolution,  of  all  its  ex-  I 
cesses,  all  its  robberies  and  biiCcTicries,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Burke's  ' 
Reflections.  He  too  considered  the  British  government  as 
having  abused  its  constitutional  trust,  but  he  was  an  advocate 
of  tranquil  and  constitutional  reform ;  not  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
state,  not  of  revolution,  not  of  blood.  J^o  legal  impediments, 
therefore,  were  thrown  in  Uie  way  of  the  publication  of  his  book, 
nor  any  legal  animadversions  pronounced  upon  it,  for  in  no  nation  is 
the  press  lulowed  to  go  greater  lengths  than  in  England.  Fox  con- 
troverting in  parliament,  in  moments  of  refounation-zeBl,  some  of 
-the  m**;"!'  rf  Mr,  Burke,  quoted  Mackintosh's  defcnpe  In  a  strain 
<£  the  finest  eulogium.  This  enlightened  friend  of  enlightened  ani 
.dnrd>le  fieedom,  speaking,  however,  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  terms 
«f  mdignant  contempt,  called  it,  as  it  really  was,  a  libel  on  ths  con- 
4titittioa.  The  ptodamation,  view  it  ia  whatever  light  ^-e  may.'was 
z« 
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hiteittled  to  render  unnecetsary  tbe  operation  of  the  lawi,  hy  pre* 
venting  the  commitsion  of  ofiencei  againit  them,  and  to  preserve  tb« 
livei,  the  hlierty,  and  the  property  of  tbe  aubjects,  by  averting  that 
revolution  which  was  the  object  of  Paine. 

**  Loyal  asBDciations  now  sprung  up  to  counteract  the  revolutionary 
effi>rta  of  the  revolution  dubs,  Fauion  met  passion  until,  in  the 
■tmgfle,  on  the  one  side  for  a  dissolution  of  ttie  government,  op 
thA  other  for  its  exiiitence,  the  nation  became  more  and  mure  agi- 
tated. In  this  state  of  things,  Fatne  published,  about  August,  1792, 
his  '  Addrent  to  the  Addressors.'  This  is  a  miserable  Isonpoon 
OD  the  orators  in  parliament  who  had  spoken  on  the  side  of  tbe  king^ 
prcclamation,  as  well  as  on  those  placemen  into  whoae  offices  PauM 
would  willingly  have  crept  before  he  left  England,  in  the  year  1774. 
He  elates  that  a  prosecution  had  been  commenced  against  him— de- 
clares the  incompetency  of  a  jury  to  decide  on  a  work  so  recondite 
and  important  as  the  Rights  of  Man — talks  quite  philosophically  of 
tbe  propriety  of  takine  ttie  itTueaftbe  nation  upon  it  bj  poUing  each 
vum — pronounces  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  press  as  fundamentdly 
bad,  the  administration  of  them  by  the  courts  as  notoriously  com^pt,. 
and  denies  that  the'Rightsof  Man' rs  seditious,  for  that  it  'contaUM 
a  plan  for  augmenting  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  poor!'  Wbde  he  was  preparing  this  stuff  for  the 
press,  be  published  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  several  of  tbe  meet- 
ings which  were  convened  to  compliment  the  king  on  his  procIanis> 
tion.  He  was  now  evidently  awed  by  the  vigour  of  the  government 
and  tbe  patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation.     Alt  over  England  he  was 

j  (»tried  about  in  effigy  with  a  pair  of  ttat/t  onder  his  arm,  and  the 
populace,  staymakers  and  all,  alternately  faugbed  and  swore  at  the 

'   impudent  attempts  of  a  stai/maktr  to'  destroy  Uieir  government. 

"  His  trial  was  to  come  on  in  the  fallowing  December.  Whilst 
he  foresaw  and  no  doubt  dreaded  tbe  imprisonment  which  atraited 
him,  a  French  deputation  announced  to  him  in  London,  in  the  pr^ 
ceding  September,  that  the  department  of  Calais  had  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention.  This  was  doubly  eratelul; 
grateful  in  the  escape  which  it  afforded  him  from  a  just  punishnient, 
without  the  imputation  of  cowardice;  grateAd  in  the  honour  whidi 
bloody  anarchists' bad  conferred  upon  him  by  electing  bim  a  mem- 
ber of  their  order.  Without  delay  he  proceeded  to  Dover,  where 
a  custom-house  officer  examined  his  baggage,  snd  finally  let  biih 
pass.  He  had  not,  however,  sailed  fi'om  Z>over  for  Calais  more 
than  twenty  minutes,  when  an  order  was  received  from  the  govern- 
ment to  detain  him.  He  states  his  detention  and  examination  vt 
Dover  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  dateJ  Calais,  September  I5, 
l^Sa."    F.  130—160. 

**  Upon  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  Paine,  who  had  been  employed 
!n  America,  as  acopier  of  papers  to  tbe  Commillee  of  Foreign  A&irri, 
and  dismissed  by  the  Congress  for  perjury,  eat  in  judgment.  He 
had  voted  in  the  convention  for  the  trial  of  the  king;  bat  upon  hik 
trial,  he  was  in  favour  of  imprisoning  him  during  Ae  wsr,  and  of 
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-trinsporttn^  him  ailerwardi.  *  It  has  already  been  proAoaed,'  b* 
observed,  in  his  speech  to  the  Convention,  "  to  abolistt  the  punish- 
neat  of  death  ;  and  it  is  with  infinite  satisfaction,  that  I  recollect  the 
iamatie  and  excellent  oration  pronounced  by  Robespierre  on  the  lub- 
ject  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  whole  of  the  speech  is  hyT 
pocritical,  fawning,  time-serving,  and  pusillanimoua.  He  felt  thatio 
the  terrible  rfpabhc,  ffhoae  course  and  conduct  he  had  rec»Dimeaded 
to  England,  tliere  was  neither  freedom  aor  safety."     P.  I73. 

.  "We  shall  make  no  observations  on  the  detestable  work  of  this 
.wretched  man,  called  the  "  the  Age  of  Keason :"  it  is  gone  to 
rest  with  Chubb,  and  Toland,  and  Morgan  and  Tindal:  we  will 
4iot  disturb  it.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  hear  his  notions  of  to- 
leration, aud  his  disagreement  with  the  National  Assembly  on  tfak 
subject,  in  th^  tenth  article  of  its  "  Declaration  of  Rights."  1b  I 
.this  article  it  is  declared,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  not  even  hjs  religious  opinion*,  provided 
his  avowal  of  them  does  not  disturb  the  puhtic  order  established 
Jy  Itae. 

"  Paine  thinks,  and  so  he  expresses  liimself,  thatthe^rontois  an 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  man  almost  as  great  as  any  ever  committed 
■even  by  the  British  govemroeutl  Society,  he  is  dearly  of  opinion, 
-has  nothing  to  do  with  doctrines,  whethsr  diey  ditturb  itt  trKvpiiUily. 
-4riwX/ 

"  It  is  questioned,  he  sa^,  by  some  very  good  people  in  Fnnee, 
■^a  well  as  in  other  countries,  whether  the  Ittilk  article  sufficiently 
guarantees  the  right  it  is  intended  to  accord  with.  Besides  wbicfa. 
It  takes  off  from  the  dmnt  dignity  of  religion,  and  weakens  ita  ope- 
rtutive  force  upon  the  mind,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  human  laws.*" 

"  Now  whM  is  it  in  the  article  that  "  takes  off  from  the  divina 
dignity  of  religion  V  That  which  allows  all  freedom  in  religioua 
flpitiions  but  such  as  diiturbs  tie  pitblie  order  ettabfuhed  by  law  f 
AccArding  to  Paine,  therefore,  diviae  dignily  in  rtligitM  consists  in 
Julmrbing  tie  public  peate  I 

"  In  this  he  goes,  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Chectham, "  but  I  am  not  Quite 
sure,  further  than  Mr.  Jefferson.  "  The  legitimate  powers  of^  go- 
vemment  extend  to  such  acts  only  as  are  iiijuriov*  to  olheri.  But  it 
does  me  no  injury  for  my  neighbour  to  say  [that]  there  are  twenh' 
Gods  or  no  Godf.  It  neither  picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  n^ 
legl."     P.  183. 

From  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in  France,  which  lasteil 
for  eleven  months,  hb  drunkenness,  brutality,  aud  the  pestilaiti^ 
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t  Mr.  MStttan  writes  '  Imfllaf  (at  trng.    Heta,  p.  248,  Ncir  Appcodim. 
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fifth  of  6te'|>erson,  a^ed  greatly  to  the  Heteatatioo  id  Hhkfa  M 
began  to  be  hrfd  by  all  mtinkind,  even  by  the  partizans  of  revo- 
Igtion  and  blood.  "  His  habitual  dmnkenness,"  say?  Mr. 
Cheethain,  "  s^ems  to  have  commenced  with  the  delirium  of 
ihe  French  revolntioa.  The  practice  had  gained  upon  him  in 
liondou."  We  find  him  sood  after  bis  release  from  nia  French 
prison  writifig  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  the  first  part  of  his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  m  <a  hich  he  thus 
addresses  him :  "  As  to  you,  Sir,  treacherous  in  private  friend- 
ibip,  and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  t6 
decide  whether  you  are  an  apostate  or  an  impostor." 
'  From  vilifying  Wai^unzton,  he  returned  to  the  abuse  of  the 
Christian  religion,  says  his  biographer.  In  October,  I796t  he 
"published  his  second  part  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason."  His  non- 
sensical production  called  "Agrarian  Justice"  came  out  in  the 
ensuing  year,  wbich  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fepetniob 
of  the  ridiculous  propositions  for  equalizing  landed  property  in 
order  to  maintain  the  poor,  contained  in  the  second  part  of  tfafe 
"  Rights  of  Man."  Of  which  Mr.  Cheetham  properly  says, 
that  of  all  the  theories  of  the  wretched  innovators  of  the  present 
age,  those  miserable  empirics  who  have  disturbed  and  desolated 
the  world,  this  is  one  of  the  most  Tisiaiiary ;  and  yet  it  is  ^rob»- 
ble  diat,  like  other  fanciful  and  levelling  schemes,  it  haa  its  ad- 
Tocates." 

It  would  be  en  injustice  to  Mr.  Qieetham  not  to  present  o«r 
readers  widi  some  very  well  expressed  and  manly  seatiineiiti 
which  occur  in  this  part  of  bis  volume. 

"  It  appears  tbroughoutboth  the  first  and  second  part  of  die  Age 
of  Reason,  that,  as  in  government,  his  object  was  not  tbe  malnte* 
nance,  as  a  man  of  letters,  if  such  he  cvnsidered  bimself,  of  a  spe- 
culative point  about  which  philosophers  in  their  ^borate  investi- 
gations of  abstruse  subjects  may  very  lianulessly  difier,  but  die 
propagation  of  licentious  doctrines  amongst  the  lower  orders,  with  a 
viewto  wealcenifnot  to  destroy,  inpractice,  that  awfiil  fearwhicb  re- 
strains them  from  the  commission  bf  sins  against  God  and  crimes 
against  man.  Adnutting  that  he  was  not  unfaithful  to  himself  in  the 
crude  deistical  opinions  which  he  rudely  difiused,  yet  as  he  wrote 
not  for  reading  and  thinking  men,  could  he  have  had  anv  other  ob- 
ject than  that  of  mingling  with  hia  wasteful  anarchy  in  the  a&irs  of 
gQTernm«it  a  more  detestable  anarchy  in  the  more  solemn  a8kir> 
of  reJigicm  i  Our  wellbeing  here,  ,withoutr  ccMisidering  die  lasre 
weighty  matter  of  hereafter,  is  so  inseparable  from,  so  identified 
with  religion,  that  we  have  nothing  to  expect  ftoma  relaxatioff  irfita 
high  obligations,  but  robberies  mo  re  vast,  ruin  more  comidete,tyrantiy 
more  iiOolerable,  than  the  plunderings  and  butcheries  and  despot- 
isms of  which  France  waa  for  to  many  years  the  h^lesi  subject. 


'What  idlgion  oonM  be  tubuitntcd  of  equal  •xceOciice  with  thai , 
which  Bwart'ChriBteDdoiii,  and  flioHifiet  ths  natural  ferodtj' of  man  { 
I  am  putting  tlie  dirinity  of  it  oat  of  the  quntioD,  and  coQ«idenxig 
it  only  in  reference  to  its  benign  infiuence  upon  aocie^.  1  have  aa- 
aociated  with  deisti ;  I  have  Uitened  to  the  dogmas  of  deism ;  and 
altbm^h  fne»iij  tntoletance  and  penecution,  the  diuKS  of  tlM' 
Chmtuu)  religioa,  are  principally  the  alleged  cauKs  of  their  averu 
son  from  the  vne  and  their  attadunent  to  the  other,  yvt  1  have, 
found  them  in  spirit  more  intolerant  and  pcraecating,  if  poaiiM' 
"  '  e  Hugono 


than  any  thing  which  diatingtiichea  the  aunerings  of  the  Hugonott 
«r  the  bkxidy  rdgn  of  Mar^-  £Khu  Pdmer,  tiik  deiitica]  aponter, 
waa,  in  the  amall  circla  of  hucbtsdi,  more  priestlr,  nuue  fiilniinat* 
ing,  and  looked  for  more  reverence  wid  adoration  &om  hia  diat^eh 
^n  the  Laoda  aad  Gardinera  of  Engbnd.    Without  the  maaai,  be 


Xfiectedallthe  baoghtineas  of  WoIiot.    Profiaains to  adore 

he  waaioan^if  aaybodyreaaonedwidihini.    He  viewed 

aa  an  oncte,  wheae  aa^ii^  no  one  waa  to  questioi).    Paine  waa 

equAJfy  a  di^matiser ;  equaUy  a  dealer  in  authority.    They  who 

tMted  every- thing  but  dieir  own  opimona,  aulered  not  thtir  o#n 

^Mniona  to  be  tCKed."    P.  909— 311. 

,  In  the  same  jear  be  publiahed  alto  a  letter  to  the  paople  <ti 
Fiaoce  and  the  j^reqch  uitiia;  <m  Ae  ereAt  of  the  18Ui  Fnicti- 
dor.  Iliia  is  the  moat  absurd  for  its  n6[isenae,  and  despicable 
for  its  servility,  of  all  hia  absurd  and  despicable  performaDces, 
On  the  subject  of  the  number  fixed  upon  to  conBtitutB  the  Di- 
rectorj,  "  After  preferring  a  plural  to  an  individual  esecutiVe, 
the  nest  questiot#  is,  he  observes,  "  what  riiall  be  the  number 
df  the  plurality."  And  here  we  request  the  erave  atteuttcHi  of 
3oiiie  of  our  most  accurate  calculators  of  the  class  of  reformists, 

<' Three  are  foo/eto,  either  for  the  variety  or  the  quanti^  of  busJ- 
n^BB.  The  co^titution  has  adopted  _^vf,  and  experience  has  shown 
£hat  this  nuiijier  of  directors  is  sufficient  for  allth^  putpooes,  Sod 
(hereibre  a  greater  number  would  only  be  an  tmnecessaty  expenBe." 

"  Hie  number  which  France  had  hit  upon,  and  wbicb,  i  agree 
with  him,"  says  Mr.  Cheetham,  "  is  qaile  afficitnt,  he  seenis  to  Ul&k 
detigned  by  aafure  for  all  governments,  although  human  wisdom, 
in  no  part  of  the  world,  except  in  France,  has  as  yetadopt^'it. 
**  Nafurt,  he  s^s,  has  ^iven  us  exactly  five  senses,  and  the  same 
number  of  fingers  and  toes ;  pointing  oiit  to  us,  by  this  kindness; 
the  prtSiriety  of  an  executive  directory  of  five,  precisely  as  in 
TVanC^:  '  If  on^  sense, '  he  continues,  had  been  sufficient,  she  would 
bave^venusnoraore:  Im  individual  executive,  be  th6refere  iaftri^ 
is  tmnatiird  and  unphilosopbical, '  individuality  being-  etfdoded't^ 
nature^  Si»ely  tyranny  nevtr  had  a  more  fawniiig  parasitey'fteei 
/iom  a  more  decided  enemy .*^    Fkge  2ig.  '    ~ 

He  coBtku^  ia  France  to  the  yew  1802,  dnnk  it  seenu 
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eV^ry  day,  miiing  im^  the  lowest  compwiy,  and  so  tA&y  in  \m   • 
pers6n,  us  to  be  avoifled  by  all  men  of  decency.     Mr.  CheflK 
bflin's  obsefvations  are  here  worlby  of  attention. 

.  «  I*  feel  great  difficokj  in  r^uenin^  the  indigBBtion  which  rise* 
ftam  reviewing  dte  nefarbttl  poblication*  aad  conduct  of  thi«  man. 
Rc^pierre,  he  uys,  was  a  tyrant.  Why  i  Because  he  aent  anea 
to  their  account  on  ttujieioit.  Speaking  of  his  own  case,  when  ia 
prison,  he  remarks,  that  owii^  to  the  prerdence  of  this  doc^ine  of 
MSpicion,  '  tliere  was  no  time  when  I  could  think  my  life  wtnth 
tjrenty'l'our  houn.'  What  di%rence  was  there  between  Robes- 
pierre and  hiroself?  Sutpieim  was  enough  with  Robespierre;  ««(• 
ju'doa  was  enough  with  Paine.  Robespierre  called  out  conspiracy, 
and  off  went  a  head ;  Paine,  when  he  himself  was  not  the  subject  oC 
the  same  despotism  and  cruelty,  echoed  the  cry,  and  Pichearu  and 
his  associates  were  banished.  Pidtegru,  he  asserts,  was  guDty  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  state,  in  what  was  he  conspirabHr  i  ■  Paine 
tells  us—'  in  framing  laws  in  tavour  of  emigrants  and  refractory 
priests.'  This  was  the  conspiracy !  Admitting  that  the  transing 
ol  such  laws  was  treason,  where  is  the  proof;  what  is  itl  The 
*  evidence,' Paine  answers,  of  *cnT»M/(mi;M.'     Without  a 


then,  without  trial,  ctrnmuimca,  susceptible  of  a  thousand  interpret- 
ations, authorised  the  banishment  of  Pichegm,  and  the  destnu:ti»^ 
ofthe  paper  constitution!  • 

"  Picbegru  and  his  banished  associates  were  l^pslatoTs.  If,  wJdiing 
to  relax  the  rigounand  the  proaci^itioDS,  and  to  lessen  the  miseries  u 
the  rerolution,  they  had  'frowted  laws  fsvouring  emigrants  and  re- 
ft^ctoiy  priests ;'  bad  they  not,  as  legislators,  a  right  to  do  so  i  It 
did  not  follow,  because  such  acts  were  framed,  that  the  acts  would 
become  laws.  If,  as  members,  they  had  no  voice  in  legislation, 
they  were  puppets ;  and  if  they  erred  in  opinion,  is  error  of  cminion 
criminal  in, a  legislator?  And  banish  them  too  without  triu  !  .Is 
this  republicanism  i     Is  this  freedom  t 

<*  In  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  the  armed  force,  at  tba 
beck  of  the  dominant  party,  overawed  the  legislative  body.  Boiasy 
D'Aog^'s  constitution  had  giiarded  against  this  dreadful  evil,  as 
far  as  a  fioper  constitution  copld  do  so.  The  armed  force  was  not  to 
^)proach  nearer  to  Paris  tlian  twelve  leagues.  But  the  party  in  the 
government  to  which  Paine  was  attached,  and  of  which  he  was  an 
infupous  tool,  meditating  the  overthrow  of  Pichegru  and  his  frieodsj 
ordered  the  armed  force  within  the  constitutional  hmits,  as  instnw 
ments  of  their  designs.  This  indication  of  a  bloody  purpose  ex.cited 
alarm.  Paine  justifies  the  march  of  the  troops ;  Paine  vindicates 
fhis  atrocious  violence  committed  on  the  paper  constitution.  *  Caw 
tfiraey'  he  obsaryes, '  is  quick  of  suspicion,  and  the  fear  which-  the 
Jaetiott  in  the  council  of  five  hundred  manifested  upon  this  occasion, 
cooldnot  have  suggested  itself  to  imwettit  men.  Neither  would  in- 
nocent men  have  expoMulated  with  the  directory  upon  the  case.^ 
*  Tt»  Iwidera  of  the^octioi  conceived  that  the  troops  were  varciue 
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Sgaiatt  thoK^  and  the  conduct  they  kdopUd  In  comequeoca  of  it,  was 
sufficient  tajtatify  the  mtafyre,  even  if  it  had  been  to.  Prom  what 
other  motive  than  the  conKtouanew  of  dieir  own  designs  could  they 
have  fear  i'  The  murderous  sayings  of  Jeflreys  to  Sydney  are  inie- 
nor  in  atrocity  to  this.  Paine  infers  gailt  from  a  tneritorieu  acL 
The  conttttutNm  ia  outraged  by  the  aiarch  of  Uie  troo^.  The  tac- 
tion, as  he  iodecoreusly  denominates  a  part  of  the  legislative  bodyt 
expresa  fear  in  behalf  of  tlie  constitution.  This  fear,  so  natural,  s» 
commendable,  ao  patriotic,  he  construes  into  guilt;  and  this  guilt, 
he  profligately  asserts,  was  *  sufficient  to  jnsti^  the  marching  of  the 
troops  against  the  legislators  !'  Can  there  be  baseness,  can  Uiere  be 
despotism,  greater  than  thb ! 

"  His  letter  to  the  army  was  his  last  work  in  Fnmce.  Wearied 
wiih  the  republic,  though  obstinatehf  bent  on  maintaining  hi*  prio- 
ciples  against  his  feelings,  he  now  sighed  to  return  xo  the  United 
States,  '  whose  election  of  the  chief  maeistiate  ii  almost  as  bad  as 
the  hereditary  system.*  He  knew  not  inoeed  what  to  do  with  him- 
-arif.  -He  could  not  return  to  England,  where  he  had  been  wisely 
outlawed,  and  he  was  aware  that  he  was  odious  in  the  United  States. 
Washington  justly  conairlered  him  an  anarchist  in  government,  and 
an  infidel  in  religion.  He  had  no  country  in  the  wtwld,  and  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  he  had  not  a  friend.  Was  ever  man  so  wretched  ? 
Wns  ever  enonnous  sinner  so  justly  punished  i  He  must,  however* 
return  to  the  United  States,  for  he  was  poor ;  the  plunderara  of 
France  having  plundered  ontvfor  Aemselves.  He  itill  retained'his 
farm  at  New-Rochelle,  and  he  was  sensible  that,  greatly  increased 
in  value,  it  would  id>undantly  supply  all  his  wants." 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1803,  be  arrived  at  ttaltimore,  under 
the  protection  of  the  president  Jefferson.  But  it  appears  that  cu- 
riosity induced  nobody,  of  any  distinction,  to  suffer  his  approach. 

While  at- hotel, he  was  principally  visited  by  the  lower  claM 

of  emigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  had  there 
wAiaaeA  his  Bights  of  Man.  With  them  it  appears  "  he  drank 
grog  in  the  tap-room,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  admired  anfl 
praised,  strutting  and  staggering  about,  showing  himself  to  all, 
and  shaking  hands  with  all.  The  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he 
had  attached  himself  paid  htm  no  attention."  He  had  brought 
to  America  with  him  a  woman,  named  Madame  BonDevillc, 
whom  he  had  seduced  away  from  her  husband,  with  her  two 
sons;  and  whom  he  seems  to  have  treated  with  the  utmost 
meanness  and  tyranny.  Mr.  Cheetham  gives  thi<  account  of  his 
manner  of  living  at  this  time. 

*<  In  the  spring  of  IBOl,  he  returned  to  his  ftnn  at  New-RocbeUc 
Pnrdy  having  left  it,  taking  with  him  the  two  BonneviUes,  and  leav- 
ing  their  mother  in  the  city.  Not  chusing  to  live  upon  the  ftrm 
hmiaetf,  he  hired  one  Christi^er  Derick,  an  old  man,  to  work  it 
^huB.  While-DerickwaihusbBndlDgthe&rm,  Paine  and  the  two 
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9NMii«  Sonuprfflw  bowdftd  wwticwi  wi4  N r. 'W^iq*. «  G4IL 
■treet,  in  the  city,  bat  piincipiliy  with  ^r.  Juvit/fv  Deao,  it 
New-KodmUe*  Mn.  Smd,  mtb  mom  I  b%v^  convened,  uUi  u 
that  he  wu  daily  dnwfc  «t  their  hoiut^  and  tb^inluafewsoberiiB* 
awnu  he  wu  always  quandling  with  Jter,  and  disturtiiaff  the  ^eaci 
id  the  bmily.  She  lepmenU  bin  a*  deliberate!;  and  diiaiittmgl^ 
filtby;  «a  chuiiiig  to  pei&nn  the  a&qea  of  native  in  hit  beal  Itii 
•ot  mrpriiii^,  uiereAire,  that  ibe  importuned  her  husband  to  ton 
him  out  oftbehouaeibut  owii^  to  Mr.  I>eao's  (icedilection  for  hit 
|K)litica]  writuigt,  her  importwuties  were,  for  several  wee^  u- 


availing.  ConttaDt  daaeaUo  disquiet  vary  naturally  ensued,  vbidim 
increased  by  Paine's  peevishnesa  and  violence.  One  day  )ie  mi  dx 
Mr  Miae  Dean,  a  giri  of  fifteen,  with  a  ohair  whip  in  hi«  hintl,  u 


«faip  her,  and  would  have  ilone  so,  but  for  the  inteiposition  of  kt 
SMWDer.  Tbc  enraged  Mn.  Dean,  to  use  her  own  lai^uage, '  Sew  i| 
%im.'  foine  retreated  up  stairs  intn  his  private  lOom.  and  wutwift^ 
punned  bf  im  antagonuL  The  little  drunken  old  m^  «ved  bif 
•aftty  to  the  b<dt>  of  his  door.  In  the  M  of  the  year,  Mn.  Deu 
praniled  w^  her  husband  to  keep  him  in  the  bouse  no  longer,  lltt 
•m>  Bonaenlles  were  quite  neglected. 

"  Keiii  Dean's,  be  went  to  live  on  bis  farm.  Here  one  of  hit  £nt 
•cti  was  to  discharge  old  Derick,  with  whom  be  hod  wrangled,  and 
•a  *rtMn)  he  bad  b^n  a  ^mnt,  from  the  moment  <^  their  eagigD' 
Ment.    Derick  left  bim  .with  revengeful  thoughts. 

"  Being  now  alone,  except  in  the  company  of  the  two  Sowo- 
«iHM,  of  wboa  he  took  but  Lttle- notice,  be  engaged  an  old  black 
woman  of  the  name  of  Betty,  to  do  bis  housework.  Betty  lived  vitb 
him  but  three  weeks.  She  seeini  to  have  been  as  intemperUex 
-himself.  Like  her  master,  she  was  every  day  intoxicated.  Pai"* 
would  accuse  her  of  ste^ng  his  New-£ngUnd  rum,  and  BetQ' 
■wotdd  retort  by  cdling  him  an  old  drunkard.  Often,  Mrs.  Desn 
informs  me,  would  they  both  lie  prostrate  en  the  same  floor,  desi^ 
drunk,  sprairimg  and  swearing  and  threatening  to  fight,  but  ^>csp*^ 
ble  of  approach it^  each  other  to  coad>^  Nothing  but ,  inabiu? 
preventea  a  battle."   P.  241. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  part  of  a  letter  wntten 
to  Paine  from  an  illiterate  brother  democrat  and  infidel,  after 
a  sordid  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  betveen  tbem. 

"  Ftom  the  first  time  I  saw  you  in  this  country,  to  the  last  tvat 
of  your  departure  from  my  house,  my  conscience  bean  me  testimoDf 
that  I  treated  you  as  a  friend  and  abrotLer,  witboutsnyht^  of  ei- 
'  tm  rewards,  only  the  payment  of  my  just  demand.  I  often  told«ow 
of  my  friends,  bad  you  come  to  this  country  without  one  cent  m 
property,  then,  asloiw  As  1  had  me  shilling,  y^u  should  hsw  a 
part.  1  declare  when  I  fiiataewyMi  here,  IkneFBOtbiflg  of  y«P 
posBcenonB,  or  &at  you  were  worth  four  hundifld  fer  yepr*  ''^(^ 
I,  air,  am  not  UkeyouraeK  i  ^do  ntA  ixm^omUWAiit^W^ 
gold,  at  the  aaciifioe  of  jutpriaciplea,    i,  sir,  M»pfKir>  wit^  *»^ 
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dM>eBdMt>iBkKl,wlo<:Jiperiia)Wf«Bdmwe«wiecoai£ntt)iaB  yew 
■adefieadeDtliaftuae  rendeiB  yeu.  You  tell  me  further,  thM  I  ahall 
be  excluded  from  any  thing,  Hid  every  thing,  ctmtained  in  yavx  wilU 
All  this  I  totally  disregard.  I  believe  if  it  was  in  youi  {tover  yon 
Would  go  further,  ^ndsay  you  would  piercat  my  obcaiiuog  the  jmt 
•nd  law&l  debt  that  you  ooniracted  withme;  fbrwbenanan  is  vBq 
enough  to  deny  «  debt,  he  is  not  hoBest  euoufh  to  p«y  witboufr 
fcein^  cfHqpeUed.  1  have  lived  fifty  yewi  on  tbe  bon^niM  ^K>4 
pretidence  of  my  Creator,  and  Ido  iiot  doubt  the  geowiew  Slii^ 
will  conoeming  me.  I  likewise  have  to  iafomi  you,  tliat  I  tatal^ 
Aieregard  the  powers  <^  your  mind  and  pen;  for,  uteuld  you,  by  jwur 
conduct,  permit  this  letter  to  appear  in  poblic,  in  vtito  Bssy  you  «t^ 
tenipt  to  print .  or  'puUafa  any  thing  Hftenr»rd4.  .Oo  l«w  badk  t9 
my  past  conduct  reqtectirw  you,  and  try  if  you  caimot  raiio  om 
grttin  of  giBtitude  in.your  heart  towards  me,  for  all  the  lund  acts  of 
beaevolence  1  beMowed  on  you.  I  showed  your  letttfT,  At  d|e  timf 
]  received  it,  to  an  intelUgent  friend ;  be  said  it  -wm  a  chwsstenstw 
of.the  vileaew  of  yoor  n£ur«l  disposition,  and  enanuk  to  dwui  the 
reputation  of  any  man.  You  tell  me  thM  I  sbould  have  G««i»  t« 
you,  aad  no^  wntten  the  letter.  1 1^  so  three  tnaea ;  «nd.the  latf 
(yon  gave  me  the  tea  doUarst  sod  told  me  )vu  were  going  to  haven 
-stove  In  a  separate  room,  and  then  you  would  «^  nse.  Doe  moalh 
Iwd  paisBd  and  I  mated  tte  mooey,  but. still  found  you  mtb  tlie 
Antily  that  yon  resided  with;  and  delicacy  prevetttadDie-tfi  ask  yw 
:f»r  pay  of  ooard  and  lodging;  you  nevertoldmetoCttch.tlieBc- 
coontr  «B  you  say  you  did.  when  I  called  the  last  time  butnw, 
-you  Cold  me  to  come  on  the  Sunday  foUewing,  and  you  would  p^ 
-or  settle  with  me ;  I  came  according  to  order,  but  Hund  ygu  pwt*- 
cularly  engaged  with  the  Freudi  woman  and  her  two  boys ;  wbor 
4heT  the  boys  are  yours  I  leave  you  to  judge ;  but  the  oldest  son  eS 
■  the-  womou,  an  intelUgent  youth,  I  sufjpeae  about  fouiteon  w  filleea 
.yeanofage,  has  fret^uenUy  totd  meaad  others,  Uiat  you  ^n»  the 
cani|ilMe  ruin  of  their  fknily,  and  that  he  despised  you  ;  aEtd  MVl 
that'your  character,  at  preaeat,  wa»  sot  M' well  JoiMni  '»  Amtn» 
m  France. 

.  "  You  frequently  boast  of  what  you  have  done  for  the  woBUm 
above  alluded  to ;  that  die  and  her  family  have  cost  you  two  thou- 
sud  doUars  ;  and  ekice  yau  oame  the  last  time  to  York,  you  have 
heea  bounti&l  to  her,  and  giv«)  her  one  hundred  dollars  per  time, 
-lliis  may  be  all  right.  She  may  have  roidered  you  fonner  andpre- 
•Mnt  secret  service?,  such  as  are  not  in  my  power  to  perform  ;  but 
at  ibesame  time  1  think  it  would  be  just  in  you  to  pay  your  dbbts. 
-Ihnow  thMdie  poor  black  woman,  at  New-BoUielle,  tliat  you  hic«d 
'•Maservaat,  ami  I  beltevo  paid  every  aEjteutiop  to  you  in  her  power, 
had  to  WN  you  for  her  wages.,  before  yeu  would  fiay  h^r,  and  I|Ir. 
-  Shute  had  to  become  security  for  you. 

*<  A  respect»ble.gentlen)an,  from  NewnRoobeBe,  cfcllad  to  «ee  me 
-a&wdi^apast,  and  said  tbM  every  body  was  tioed  of  you  tbepp, 
•and' HO' -we  wowU' wdmaks  (Aboafd.aadlodseyau.    Ithotisbt 
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dill  wu  the  cue,  m  I  found  ^du  at  a  tavern,  in  «  noit  miaeitiMff 
■ituaUon.  You  araeared  a*  if  you  had  not  been  ahaved  for  a  fbrt- 
DiKht,endas  toaanirt,  it  could  not  be  Htid  that  you  had  one  on;  itWM 
onljr  the  reraaine  of  one,  and  this  likewise  amteared  not  to  hare  been 
off  your  back  for  a  fortnight,  and  waa  nearly  the  ctriour  of  tanned 
leather,  and  you  had  the  most  ditagreeahle  Bmell  poMible;  iu«t  Uhe 
that  of  our  poor  beggari  in  England.  Do  you-  not  recollect  the 
painiltAok  to  clean  mnd  waab  you  f  That  I  pot  a  tub  of  warm  wM«r 
and  aoap,  and  waahed  from  he«d  to  foot,  and  this  T  had  to  do  three 
timen  before  I  could  get  you  clean.  I  likewise  -shaved  you  and  cut 
^our  nails,  that  were  like  birds  claws.  I  remember  a  remark  that  I 
made  to  you  at  that  time,  which  was,  diat  you  put  me  in  miod  of 
NebttchadnezEar,  who  was  Mid  to  be  in  this  situatian.  Many  of  your 
tee  nails  exceeded  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  others  had  grown 
round  your  toee,  and  nearly  as  for  under  as  they  extended  on  the 
top.  Have  vou  forgotten  the  pains  I  took  with  you,  when  you  lay 
hick  wallowine  in  yoar  own  jilth^  I  remember  that  I  got  Mr. 
Hooton,  (a  friend  of  mine,  and  whom  I  believe  to  be  <me  of  the 
beat  hearted  men  in  the  world)  to  assist  ine  in  removing  and  deaa* 
jog  you.  He  told  me  he  wondered  how  I  could  do  it ;  for  his  paif 
he  would  not  like  to  do  the  same  again  for  ten  doUars.  I  told  liim 
^ou  were  a  fellow  being,  and  that  it  was  our  dnty  to  assist  each  other 
ID  distress.  Have  you  forgotten  my  care  of  you  during  the  winter 
you  Btaid  with  mei  How  I  put  you  tn  bed  every  night,  with  a  warn 
t)rick  to  your  foet,  and  treated  you  like  an  infont  one  inoQth  Mi 
Have  you  forgotten  likewise  how  you  destroyed  my  bed  and  bedding 
by  fire,  and  d»o  a  great  coat  that  was  worth  ten  dollars?  I  have 
shown  the  remnant  ofthe  coat  to  a  tailor,  who  s^b  that  cloth  of  that 
quality  could  not  be  bought  for  six  dollars  per  yard.  You  never  said 
that  you  were  sorry  for  the  misfortune,  or  said  that  you  would  recom- 
pense me  for  it.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more,  but  1  shall  tire  your 
and  the  public's  patience ;  after  ell  this  and  ten  times  as  much  more, 
you  say  you  were  not  treated  friendly  or  civilly.  Have  I  not  reasdo 
to  exclaun,  and  say,  O  the  ii^iatitude  of  ypur  obdurate  heart ! 

"  You  complain  of  the  room  you  were  in,  but  you  know  it  wat 
the  only  one  1  had  to  spare — it  is  plenty  large  enough  for  one  per- 
son to  ueep  in.  Your  physician  and  many  wiers  requeated  yoa  to 
remove  to  a  more  airy  situation,  but  I  believe  the  oiUy  reaaoa  why 

£ou  would  not  comply  with  the  request  was,  that  you  expected  to 
ave  more  to  pay,  and  not  to  be  so  well  attended ;  you  might  think  no- 
body would  keep  a  fire,  as  I  did,  in  the  kitchen,  till  eleven  or-twelv« 
o'clock  at  nigh^  to  warm  things  for  your  comfort,  or  take  yoa  out 
of  bed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by  a  blanket,  as  I  and  my  appren- 
tice did  for  a  month ;  for  my  put  I  did  so  till  it  brought  oa  a  pain 
in  mv  aide,  thaf  prevented  me  from  sleeping  after  I  got  to  oed 
myself. 

'*  I  remember  during  one  of  your  stays  at  my  house,  Tou  wert 
sued  m  the  justice's  court  by  spoor  man,  for  the  board  anu  lodging 
ef  the  Ftencb  Fom^,  to  tlie  amount  of  about  this^  dollarv  ;-but  a« 


aba  man  bad  no  intiof,  and  ittly  deprnded  oD' four  word,  he  -was  nan- 
suited,  and  a  coat  of  fonj-i,wo  ihillingB  thrown -upon  him,  litis 
hiight}'  (Ratified  your  unfeeling  heart,  f  believe  you  hod  promised 
payment,  a*  you  aaid  you  would  give  the  French  woman  the  money 
to  go  ^nd  pay  it  witl).  I  know  it  is  customary  in  Enslund,  that 
when  aoy  gentleman  keeps  a  lady,  that  he  pays  her  board  and  lodg- 
ing. You  complain  that  you  sunered  with  the  cold,  and  that  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  £re  in  the  parlour.  But  the  fact  k,  that  I 
expended  so  much  money  on  your  account,  and  received  so  little, 
that  I  could  not  go  to  any  further  expense,  and  if  I  bad,  I  should 
not  have  got  you  away,  A  friend  oi  yours  that  knew  my  situa- 
tion,  told  you  that  you  ought  to  buy  a  load  of  wood  to  bum  in  the 
parlour ;  your  answer  was  that  you  should  not  stay  above  a  week  or 
two,  and  did  not  want  to  have  the  wood  to  remove  ;  thia  certainly 
would  have  been  a  hard  case  for  you  to  have  left  me  a  few  sticks  of 
wood. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  drawn  a  complete  portrait  of  your 
clraracter ;  yet  to  enter  upoa  every  minutia  would  be  to  give  a  his* 
tory  of  your  life,  and  to  develope  the  fallacious  mask  of  hypocrigv 
and  deception,  under  whichyuu  have  acted  in  your  politicd  as  well 
as  moral  capacity  of  life,  Iiiere  may  be  many  grammatical  erron 
in  this  letter.  To  you  I  have  no  apologies  to  m^e ;  but  I  hope  the 
candid  and  impartial  public  will  not  view  them  *  with  a  critic's 
eye' 

"  WixtiAU  Carvib." 
•>  TbDmM  Psina,  New-York,  Dec.  3,  IBOG." 

"  He  lived  at  Ryder'ii  until  4th  of  May,  1SO9,  about  eleven 
months ;  during  which  time,  except  the  last  ten  weeks,  he  got  drunk 
r^ularly  twice  a  dav.  As  to  his  person,  said  Mr.  Ryder,  we  had  tp 
wash  him  like  a  child,  and  with  much  the  same  coaxing ;  for  he  hated 
•oap  and  water.  He  would  have  the  best  of  meat  cooked  for  him, 
eat  a  little  of  it  and  throw  away  the  rest,  that  he  might  have  the  worth 
of  the  money  which  he  paid  for  his  boa^.  He  chose  to  perform  all 
the  functions  tt  nature  in  bed^— When  censured  for  it  he  would  say, 
*  Tpay  you  money  enough,  and  you  shall  labour  for  it.'  " 

**  Hereturned,"  saysMr.Cbeetbam,  "tohisfarmatNew-Rochelle, 
taking  with  him  Madame  Bonneville  and  her  sona.  On  his  arrival, 
he- hired  Radtd  Gidney,  a  black  woman,  to  cook  for  him.  Rachel 
continued  with  him  about  two  months.  But  as  he  never  thought 
of  paymg  for  services,  or  for  meat,  or  for  any  thing  else,  Rachel 
had  to  sue  him  for  five  dollars,  the  amount  of  her  wages.  She  got 
out  a  warrant,  on  which  he  was  apprehended,  and  Mr.  Shute,  one 
of  his  neighbours  and  politieal  admirers,  was  his  bail.  The  wages 
were  fioalfy  obtained,  but  he  thought  it  hard  that  he  should  be  sued 
in  a  country  for  which  he  had  done  10  mutk .'" 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  We  wilt  con- 
clude it  with  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Mauley,  ijrtio  , 
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aneoded  ttiis  eztraordiBary  person  m  his  list  ffinom,  in  auMerto 
inquiries  from  the  author  of  the  work  before  uS.    P.  i44< 

"  Durine  th^  latter  part  of  his  life,  though  his  conversation  win 
equivoca].  his  conduct  was  singular.  He  would  not  be  left  alone  tiig^t 
or  day.  He  not  only  required  to  have  some  person  with  him,  bot  dc 
jnuBt  see  that  he  or  she  was  there,  and  would  not  allow  his  curtain  to 
be  closed  at  any  time ;  and  If,  as  it  would  sometimes  unavoldablj  hap- 
pen, he  was  left  alone,  he  would  scream  and  holla,  until  some  pCTSon 
came  to  him.  When  relief  from  painwould  admit,  he  seemed  thongfit- 
fiil  and  contemplative,  his  eyes  oeing  generally  closed,  and  his  hands 
folded  upon  bis  Dreast,  although  he  iiever  slept  without  the  assiatance 
fS  an  anodyne.  There  was  something  remarkable  in  his  condnd 
about  this  period,  fwhich  comprises  luiout  two  weeks  immediately 
preceding  ais  deaui}  particularly  when  we  reflect,  that  Thomas 
Paine  was  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  He  would  call  out  dohog 
bis  paroxysms  of  distress,  without  intermission,  <  O  Lord  help  me, 
God  help  me,  Jesus  Christ  help  me,  O  Lord  help  me,'  he,  repeatii^ 
the  same  expression  without  any  the  least  variation,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  would  alarm  the  house.  It  was  this  conduct  which  induced  me 
to  think  that  he  had  abandoned  bis  former  minions  ;  aadi  was  more 
inclined  to  that  belief,  when  I  understood  from  his  norse,  (who  it 
«  venr  serious,  and,  I  believe,  pious  woman,)  that  he  would  occa- 
aionafly  inquire,  when  he  sawhcr  engaged  with  abook,  what  she  was 
reading,  and  being  answered,  and  at  U)e  same  time  asked  whether 
^  should  read  aloud*,  be  OBseoted,  and  would  appear  to  gire  par- 
ticular attention. 

"  I  took  Accaaittn,  dnring  the  eight  isi  the  5th  and  Otfa  of  Jnne,  to 
test  the  strength  of  bis  opinions  respecting  revelation  I  purpasely 
made  bim  a  very  late  visit;  it  was  a  time  vhldi  seemed  to  sort  ex- 
'«Otly  with  my  errand;  it  was  audni^t;  he  was  in  great  dietresa,ca«- 
■tantly  exclaiming  in  the  words  above  mentiened;  when,  after  a  can- 
•iderafole  pre&Ce,  I  addressed  him  in  the  foUowing  maimer,  the  onrse 
being  present, 

"  •  Mr.  I^lne,  vow  efiinioos,by«  largfefiovtiaa  of  the  ctnmmmity, 
have  been  treatM  wiih  daferoice ;  yoti  bne  narer  beenia  the  habit 
of  mixing  in  your  conversation  words  of  course:  you  havenererio' 
'dulged  u  the  practice  of  pro&ne  swearing:  you  must  be  sensible 
'that  we  are  acquainted  with  your  religious  opiuous  as  they  are  given 
to  the  world.  What  must  we  think  of  your  present  conduct  ?  Why 
do  you  can  upon  Jesus  Christ  to  help  you  ?  Do  you  believe  that  Iw 
,  canfadpyou?  Doyoubelievern  the  divinityof  Jesus  Christ? Come 
now,  answer  me  honestly ;  I  want  an  answer  as  from'die  lips  of  a  dy- 
ing man,  for^  verllybelieve  that  you  will  uot  live  twenty-Anir  hours.' 
'1  waited  some  time  at  &e  end  of  every  question ;  be  did  not  annrer, 
'but  ceased  to  exclaun  in  the  above  manner.  A^in  I  addressed  him. 
*  Afr,  Paine,  you  have  not  answered  my  questions ;  will  yon  aulwer 

*  Th*  book  ibc  usually  md  wu  Mr.  Hoban't'Conipniion  In  die  Altai.  ^ 
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tten  f  ilBow  me  to  aik  again— Do  you  beliere  ?  or  let  me  quaHiy 
Ibe  queation^-da  yon  wish  to  believe  that  Jesui  Christ  is  the  ton 


td  God  ?'  AAtr  a  pause  of  some  minuteB,  he  answered,  *  1  havft 
Ho  wish  to  believe  on  that  Btd>ject.'  1  then  lefl  him,  and  know  not 
wfaedia  he  afterwards  apolce  to  any  person,  on  any  subject,  tbougb 
lwlived,as  I  before  obterred,  tiU  the  morning  of  the  8th. 

"  Such  conduct,  under  Qstul  circiunstances,  I  conceive  absdutdr 
tmaccounlable,  though  with  diffidence  I  would  remarit,  not  so  mudi 
so  in  the  present  instance ;  for  though  the  first  necessary  and  genfr 
nl  result  of  couTictioD  be  a  aincere  wish  to  atone  for  evil  committed, 
yet  it  may  be  a  question  worthy  of  abk  consideratioD  whether  ex- 
c^ive  pnde  of  opinion,  consummate  vanity,  and  inordinate  self-love, 
night  not  prevent  or  retard  that  otherwise  natural  consequence?" 

On  the  8tb  of  June,  1809,  about  duk  in  die  morning,  died 
diis  memorable  reprobate,  aged  seventy-two  years  and  five 
m<mtbs;  who  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  had  well  nigk 
persuaded  the  common  people  of  England  to  think,  that  all  was 
wroiw  in  that  government  and  that  relwion  which  their  forefa- 
thers had  transmitted  to  them.  He  had  the  merit  of  discover- 
ii^,  that  the  best  way  of  diffusing  discontent  and  revolutionary 
fanaticism  was  by  a  broad  di^ay,  in  their  naked  and  barbaroiik 
forms,  of  those  iniidel  and  anarchical  elements,  which  sof^isti? 
bad,  till  his  time,  retined  above  the  perceptions  of  the  vulgar. 
B^  strif^ing  the  mischief  of  the  dress,  though  still  coveriiu  it 
with  the  name  and  boast  of  philosophy,  he  rendered  it  as  familiar 
to  the  capacity  as  it  was  flattering  to  the  passions  of  the  mob{ 
and  easy  to  be  understood  in  proportion  to  the  ascendency  of 
the  baser  qnalities  of  the  mind. 

,.  ,To  the  people  he  promulged,  under  the  imposing  title  of  the 
"  Rights  of  Man"  their  dormant  claim  to  an  equal  participation 
.of  luxury  and  power.  And  such  has  been  the  impression  of  that 
jiotable  discovery,  that  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before  the  new  me- 
thods of  popular  education,  efficacious  as  they  are  said  to  tw, 
will  prepare  the  multitude  to  hear  and  understaui^  that  power 
implies  subordination,  and  that  luxury  owes  its  existence  to  the 
distinction  of  orders  in  society ;  that  the  riches  they  envy  wriM 
out  of  the  itiequality  they  deplore;  that  acquisition,  enjoy- 
ment, d^ity,  and  splendor,  are  the  rewards  which  animate 
our  hopes,  and  stiniulate  our  exertions ;  but  that  to  do  this  they 
must  be  stable  and  secure ;  that  forced  into  activity  by  tliese 
incentives,*  we  become  gradually  acquainted  with  the  capabi- 
lities of  our  minds,  and  are  led  in  a  regular  ascent  by  the  nand 
of  nature  herself,  to  place,  to  character,  to  distinction,  to.pri- 
ril^e,  in  society;  in  a  word,  that  taking  new  impressions  as  he 
proceeds,  the  human  agent  reaches  by  steps  his  juiit  point  of  ele- 
TCtioD  in  the  orderly  dispositions  of  cultivated  existence. 
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With  respect  to  the  unhappy  teacher  of  thi:i  fraudulent  jpbifoi 
sophy  to  which  we  have  so  much  alluded,  we  hope  we  ahBll  hear 
DO  mote  of  him.  For  the  sake  of  England  and.huinatri<ty,  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  his  impostures  and  his  meinoi^  may  rot 
together.  In  speaking  of  such  a  man  it  was  impoasible  to  sup- 
press indigmtfion.  Decency  towards  the  dead  may  draw  the 
curtain  of  oblivion  over  transient  obhquities' of  conduct,  but 
duty  to  the  living  demands  the  records  of  villainy  to  be  honesdy 
sev^e.  The  examples  of  the  dead  either  for  warning  or  imi- 
tation are  ^e  property  of  the  living ;  and  the  veritable  descrip- 
lion  of  virtue  and  vice  is  among  the  genuine  rights  of  man.  We 
shall  now  leave  him  to  his  reckoning  witli  those  whom  his  false 
and  presumptuous  theories  may  have  conducted  to  practical  mi> 
seiy;  and  whom  his  "  Rights  of  Man"  and  "  Age  of  Reason" 
may  have  rendered  proudly  insensible  to  the  concerns  of  the 
soul,  and  the  perils  which  encompass  our  being. 

To  Mr,  Cheetham  we  are  certainly  obliged  for  the  com^ 
pletest  developement  we  have  yet  neen  of  his  character  and 
principles.  Ine  work  itself,  as  a  specimen  of  biography,  and  iu 
point  of  literary  merit,  ranks  with  middling  performances.  It 
has  many  defects  in  grammar  and  composition,  and  nothing  tc> 
arrest  its  progress  to  oblivion  but  the  magnitude  of  the  wickedness 
which  it  records.  No  edition  of  it  has  yet  issued  from  the  Eo- 
glish  press,  and  we  believe  there  are  ver^-  few  copies  of  it 
in  this  country.  We  have  e<itracted  the  greatest  part  of  what  a 
interesting  in  the  volume,  and  enough  we  hope  to  increase  in  oiOr 
countrymen  their  abhorrence  of  revolutionary  characters  and 
projects.  Mr.  Cheetham  would  have  acted  more  wisely  and  dis- 
creetly had  he  contented  himself  with  the  mere  mention  of  the 
blasi^emous  verses  of  lliomas  Paine.  The  introduction  of 
them  in  his  notes  could  answer  no  purpose  but  that  of  shockii^ 
even  vulgar  decency,  and  the  commonest  respect  for  religion. 
The  turpitude  of  mural  as  well  as  natural  deformity  should  nOt 
be  exhibited  without  a  linle  drapery  to  satislr  the  demands  of 
ordinary  decorum.  Although  Mr.  Cheetham,  m  page  89  of  his 
work,  confesses  that  with  wit,  a/ QiAato(^^x;7CTi»,  he  is  pleased; 
we  hope  to  be  excused  by  him  if,  with  all  deference,  we  observe, 
that  to  be  i^eased  with  profane  wit  is  to  prostitute  onr  nnder- 
standii^,  but  to  retail  it  to  others  is  to  am  against  society  a» 
well  as  ourselves. 
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Henrrlif^c.  4to.  ■  Xjongatan  and  Co.  1811, 
InT  HBN  this  publicaboQ  was  first  annouDced  to  us,  we  bad  some 
£eara  lest  the  ^ir  Psydhc,  wko  hadiron  otir  afiwtMd'uQdeT  the 
seductive  veil  of  secrecy  and  mystery,  should  lose  somewhat  of 
Mr  itifinesce  in  the  gUre  of  brmd  ttay-li^t.  A  powerflil  cbartt 
ia  attwbfld  to  exclusive  itossesnon,  and  to  the  enviable  distiM- 
tion  of  bein^  the  handndtk  particular  Mend,  to  whom  ofone  a 
Isdy  baa  betrayed  the  begged,  borrowed,  and  stolen  sweets  of' 
ber  manuscript  book,  or  the  contents  of  k  volume,  which  dkW 
dest  genius  baa  limited  to  private  circulation.  Aware  of  this, 
VM  were  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  furtive  glanCe  at  Psyche, 
with  whi<:h  we  had  long  ago  been  favoured,  was  indebted  for 
balf  its  charm  to  these  petitions  sources  of  attraction.  Tli« 
d^ant  little  v<^nme  which  we  dien  saw,  (s  fit  qnarto  for  Ak  li* 
bmj  of  the  Queen  of  ElOand),  took  a  place  in  onr  meniory 
aonoi^  die  sports  of  fancy  and  die  visions  of  youth ;  and  we  snt 
down  to  the  peruso!  of  tiii*  mere  mortal  quarto  with  the  same 
qneralous  sensations  with  which  we  have  opened  our  eyes  npon 
UK  morning  light  diat  has  ^ortencd  the  luxory  of  a  pleastttg 
droun.  As  we  advanced,  however,  we  found  the  spell  still  po- 
tent, and  its  fascination  irresistiMe.  The  rigonr  of  our  brow,  as 
yet  scarcely  naturalized,  insensibly  relaxed ;  And  we  foivot "  one 
momeBt,  smA  no  more,"  thit  our  object  was  not  to  feel  and  nd- 
n^e,  but  to  criticise.  A  seasonable  visit  from  our  bofdiseUer, 
who  intermpted  a  rapturous  eidogimn  with  a  shake  of  the  bead,' 
■ad  an  acate  dissertation  on  the  prevailmg  taste  of  the  times, 
^speHed  the  delusion,  and  recaUed  us  to  a  seuM  of  otti'  ddty,  or 
ntser  of  ova  interest  *,  Accordingly  we  resnaied  our  cenaofiirf 
Capacity,  though  widi  feelings,  we  ccmfcss,  not  nolike  those  witlr 
which  a  jndge  may  be  supposed  to  put  on  the  black  cap  for  a 
Crindaal  whom  he  has  previously  determined  to  re{>rieve,  an  the 
■core  of  gener^  good  character. 

"  We  blame,  dien,  or  rather,  we  lament,  the  allegorical  cast  of 
the  chief  poem  in  this  ccJlection ;  and  whilst  we  Etcknowltrdge, 
we  cannot  help  also  regretting  the  skHI  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  tbreading  a  mystical  maze,  and  in  cotmtenctiftg  the  AMdriaVH 
ttses  of  a  stanza  ill  adapted  to  onr  language.  Adora  it  a»  yon 
wul,  aflegory,  extended  beyond  certain  Innts,  must  paH  «poA 


*  TtuB  i*  in  &ct  s  diitinctloD  without  ■  difltreaca^  and  m  cbefeii  oar  MfOr  Iff 
Inhv  pbcc^s  d)i^cti*e  MptdMlte  b«*rM«  tmu,  lAM,  ■■  etny  M(i|(IK*ied 
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the  setue.     It  is  becoming  as  an  ornament,  bat  cumbroos  h  * 

Srb.-    Could'the  appUc^oq  of  high,'  of  even  firat-rate  poetical 
^t  have  redeemed  it  from  this  imputation,  it  would  have  been 
redeemed 

"  In  magic  Spenser's  wikd]]n>waibled  song." 

But  it  is  notorious  that  "  the  Fairie  Queene"  collects  dust  upon 
our  shelves,  while  poems,  far  inferior  to  it  in  all  the  graces  of 
dictitm  and  embellishments  of  fancy,  lie  upon  our  tables  and 
charm  our  leisure  hours.  Hurd  may  cry  out  against  the  Uas- 
phemy  of  earth-born  critics,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  Jact. 
Again,  we  would  undertake  to  quote  from  "  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence" passages  which  rival  some  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Thom- 
son's "  Seasons  ■"  but  in  point  of  celebrity  the  poems  bear  no 
comparrison.  Tliis  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes ;  but  the 
cue  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  most  weight  is  this,  that 
the  virtues  and  vices,  however  important  in  their  proper  depart- 
ment, are  the  most  uninteresting  of  all  the  shadowy  forms  that 
people  ihe  regions  of  fiction.  However  aptly  personified  and 
exquisitely  delineated,  they  never  exalt  our  imaginations  suffi- 
ciently to  ^elude  us  into  a  momentary  and  dreaming  belief  of 
their  existence,  and  consequently  they  never  interest  our  fe^ 
ings.  Coroprdiensive  as  it  is,  Aey  have  no  place  in  our  poetical 
creed.  We  meet  with  them  too  frequently  in  their  every-day 
clothes  to  be  deceived  by  thur  masquerade  dress,  and  therefore 
they  neither  exercise  our  ingenuity  nor  pique  our  curiosity.  "  No- 
tre cceur  exige  de  la  v^rit^  dons  la  fiction  m£me,"  as  an  el^ant 
critic  has  observed ;  and  to  enable  us  to  sympadkize  with  bem^ 
which  the  imagination  has  "  bodied  forth,"  we  must  yield  a  sort 
of  credence  to  their  existence,  and  fancy  that  at  least  they  might 
be.  In  some  instances  this  delusion  is  favoured  by  early  preju- 
dices, by  fire-side  superstitions,  and  by  a  sort  of  establi^ed  t^a- 
racter  which  belcM^  to  certain  fictitious  personages ;  in  others 
the  success  of  the  attempt  rests  wholly  on  the  creative  skill  of 
die  poet.  And  to  none  but  true  poets  does  this  power  of  giv- 
ing an  air  of  credibill^  to  die  marvellous  belong.  It  is  vamly 
exercised,  however,  on  such  characters  as  fill  the  scene  in  the 
poem  now  under  our  consideration.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
confess  that  its  author  hM  not  been  wanting  in  the  attempt  to 
pbviate  this  difficulty,  mid  that  firom  the  great  skill  displayed  in 
delineating  the  character  of  the  two  lea^ng  personages  of  the 
poem,  as  lively  an  interest  is  excited  as  coiud  be  under  exiatiiig 
circumstances. 

Psyche  faaa  often  sat  for  her  picture,  but  we  have  no  doubt  to 
wluch  of  her  paintats  she  henelf  would  give  the  preference. 
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8Be  hu  alwayi  been  represented '  as  beautiful,  but  never  before 
hwA  niHcfa  character.  She  has  always  clahned  our  compassittD 
u  a  sufferer,  but  never  before  our  love  and  admiMtion  as  a  bright 
^wttem  of  alt  that  is  attractive  and  engaging  in  the  female  cna- 
Tacter. 

'  Thote,  however,  who  put  the  finishii^  hand  to  a  work  of  art, 
jMct  exhibit  it  in  its  most  perfect  and  polished  state,-must  be 
jCMitent  to  set  apart  a  share  of  the  sum  total  of-  praise  which  it 
deserves  for  the  original  inventor.  We  cannot  but  own  ourselves 
indebted  to  the  mistake  or  the  malice  of  Fotts,  which  sent  Apu- 
lekis,  in  the  shape  of  an  ass,  to  hear  die  housekeeper  of  the 
thieves,  the  worthy  prototype  of  Le  Sage's  Dame  Leonarde, 
amuse  the  captive  laoj'  with  this  beautiful  fable.  She  told  her 
story  well,  and  our  author  has  not  only  borrowed  the  ground- 
work of  her  plot,  but  drawu  from  the  same  store  some  of -the 
awHiter,  graces .  of  the  compositicxi.  We  may  instimce  the  de- 
«eription.of  die  funereal  nuptials  of  Psyche. 

*'  But  DOW  what  lamentations  rend  the  skies ! 
In  amaracine  wreaths  the  virgin  choir 
With  lo  Hymen  mingle  funeral  cries : 
Xost  in  the  sorrows  of  the  Lydian  lyre 
The  breathing  flute's  melodious  notes  expire ; 
In  sad  procession  boss  the  mournful  throng. 
Extinguishing  with  tears  the  torches  fire, 
WhUe  the  mute  victim  weeping  crowds  among. 
By  unknown  fears  opprecs'd  moves  silently  along,"        P.  27. 

The  same  scene  is  thus  described  in  Apuietus :— r"  Jam  fe- 
ralium  nuptiarum  miserrims  vii^ni  choragium  struitur :  jam 
tcedsB  lumen  atne  fulu;inis  cinem  areessit :  et  sonus  tibtee  Zygie 
mutatur  in  querulum  Lydii  modum:  cantusque  Ustus  Hymenni 
lugubri  fittitur  ululatu.  Pecfectio  igitur  feralis  thalami  cwta 
xaaajifl  moerore  sc^ennibus,  toto  prooequente.  populo,  vivwn 
producitmr  funus;  et  lacrymoBa>  Psyche  comitatur  non  nuptias, 
Mad  exe^uias  v^-  Itur  ad  coostitutum  scopulum  mootis  anhu, 
cujus  in  summo  caCumiBe  statutam  pueUam.  cunctiideaerunl; 
bi^asque  nuptiales  quibus  praluxenuit  ibidem  lacryrois  suis  ex- 
tinctv  rebof  uentea.— Apule<  Metamorph,  lib-  4.  Great  dis 
crimination  is  manifested  in  the  selection  of  those  particujar 
paMageflj  and  of  those  parts  of  the  general  plot)  which  are  most 
.worthy  of  imitation.  La  Fontaine  has  not  been  so  ha)q>y  ia 
ihia  respect  With, die  exceptitm  of  some  e^usode*,  be  lus  ad- 
hered more  closely  to  the  original,  to  the  detriment,  as  we  think, 
of  his  compotition.  -  The  graces  which  'Aaa  "  PapUon  du  Par- 
<iaiae,"  as  nc  Justly  styled  himaelf,  has  ntio^uc^i  We  truly  of 
A  AS 


dH  Fnwh  «ccl»r;  todittnwtlMsyoiradABtlisbMiRiccMltid 
in  his  attempt  to  ptg  «•  an  entcrlaiBiog  veraioa  of  tfae  tale.  TV 
intemt  WM  net  hu  aim.  Atleast,ifit  was,bewaswi^«aaagk 
of  tbe  muk.  Nor  do  we  fuppose  that  uany,  eiea  of  tbe  moil 
moveable,  have  found  their  setuibility  awakened  by  tbe  rndbe^ 
hcsofour  IwroineiQ  the  drama,  to  the  productiaa  sf  which. 
Mtilitn  aud  Pierre  ConeiUe  cootributed  their  joiat  laboon; 
-It  was  a  haatf  compoattioo,  as  might  have  been  dbcoveicd  froa 
■Menial  evidoioe,  had  other  noticca  been  wantmg. 

Tlma  ia  a  poea  on  Ae  mbfect  written  bj  Gloater  BJdlej^ 
It  deviitea  however  from  the  ocigioal  mere  boUlj  dian  any 
othcf,  aod  forms  a  aort  of  fabulous  repreientatioa  of  the  ftH  of 
MBB  aod  its  conse^nencce ;  but  with  too  much  of  the  nr  of  pa> 
toil  to  excite  any  appropriate  train  of  feeUngs  and  aestimeiiti. 

Bithoto,  we  believe,  that  Psyche,  io  tpitc  of  all  theae  fl^ 
ttmpts,  and  of  all  her  own  merits,  has  had  by  no  weans  a  gaae* 
ral  acquaintance :  she  is  now  iutroduocd  to  ^  world  in  a  qu» 
ner  which  will  secure  her  admission  into  the  first  compain,  ant^ 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  will  be  a  great  favourite  wiUi  our 
fair  countrywomen,  amongst  whom  she  has  so  many  counter* 
parts  in  virtuous  feeling  and  refined  and  correct  sentimrat, 
thoi^h  fortunately  none  of  them  are  tainted  with  that  iaqui«tiv« 
propensity  which  was  so  fatal  to  her.     She  has  secured  Umr  fir- 
Touring  voices  by  a  well-deserved  panegyiic,  which  cloaea  the 
aong  in  which  the  triumphs  of  chastity  are  celebrated* 
Even  now  the  strain  prophclicallr  jast. 
Id  unborn  aervanls  bids  their  queen  rejoice. 
And  in  her  British  beauties  fifnly  truat ; 
Thrice  bi^y  fiur  I  who  still  adore  her  vajee, 
The  blushing  virgin's  law,  the  modest  matron^  chaio*  1 
Kot  tliat  we  would  insinuate  that  a  wetl-tumod  compliment 
has  Ae  sli^teat  influence  upon  their  juc^gments.     B«t  we  are 
iMading  on  ticklish  ground,  and  to  secure  our  footing,  will  enter 
on  the  nacesMry,  but  father  dull  taak  of  gimg  an  abstract  of 
the  plan  and  coDtenta  of  tbe  poem.    To  l^hten  our  Idboiir  we 
will  inteipoae  amidst  ow  prose  amne  of  (he  cboioeet  flowers  of 
poeay  which  w«  can  cnll  m  onr  way.     By  tUa  mens  we  shiA 
■lao  meet  efiiHtBa%  ktrodoce  our  author  to  the  notice  'of  4e 
public. 

After  a  fltw  prefatory  •tnnias,  which  are  quite  in  ^aracto^ 
•nd  form  a  fit  vestibule  for  this  elegant  structure,  we  are  iotro- 
dnced  Io  the  way-worn  and  diaoonsolMe  Psyche  in  a  loeni 
-iriuehis  thus  dcaoibed. 

••  "Hid  the  thick  covert  of  that  woodbmd  sfcide, 
A  flewerf  bank  there  1^,  Milrmiei  by  b^ 
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Bit  of  die  noMT  turf  q>ontan«oat  sMtdbt 
Here  the  young  branches  shot  their  amu  athwart. 
And  wove  the  bower  n  thick  in  ererjr  part. 
That  the  fierce  btaiM  of  Pbtabut  glaacii^  ttro«g 
Could  never  throi^h  the  leaves  their  fary  dart: 
But  the  sweet  creefieg  shridM  that  roona  it  throng, 
llieir  loving  fragrance  mix,  and  trail  their  flowers  along. 
**  And  close  besidt  a  little  fosntain  [Jayed, 
Which  through  the  trembling  leaves  all  yyyom  shone, 
And  with  the  cheerful  birds  sweet  music  madf^ 
Kissing  the  sur&ee  of  each  polished  stone 
As  it  flowed  past ;"    -  ■ 
Haw  rile  detM-nuoes  to  repose ;  and  as  it  was  qnite  impossi- 
ble ^t  the  actiott  of  the  piece  sfaonhtgo  on  daring  ber  nap,  the 
author  judiciooil^  takes  tus  (^pwtaaity  of  giving  ns  a  little  in- 
sight  into  her  previuos  histor;.     She  was  born  of  royal  parents, 
mod  royal  stdtors  had  paid  fmitlesa  ftomage  to  her  b<»iity,  which 
was  so  great  that  she  became  the  rival  of  Venus  hetaeiS,  and  the 
object  of  a  mistaken  worship  which  ou^t  to  have  been  oflEered 
■ttheshiioe  of  that  goddess.    The  veriest  tiro  in  mythological 
biatoi}  must  know  ti^t  Venus  was  not  the  lady  to  put  up  witli 
aocb  aa  affiront  as  this.     Other  authors  indeed  add  something 
about  aa  ancient  grudge  which  had  set  her  against  the  family^ 
bnt  Ats  is  bad  taste,  because  it  was  totally  unnecessary.     Hera 
was  reason  enough  to  make  a  goddess  stir  up  sixty  cantos  of 
mischief  instead  of  six ;  and  our  anther  was  perfectly  right  ia 
being  contented  witfa  it.    The  fact  was  enough  for  the  gc^ess, 
wbo^id  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  intention.     If  she  had,  she 
would  have  found  that  Psyche,  ao  far  from  promotiag  this  im- 
pious secession,  was  not  even  elated  by  it ; 

"  for  she  was  timid  as  the  wintry  flower. 
That,  whiter  than  the  snow  it  blooms  anumg* 
Droops  its  fair  head  subnissWe  to  the  pawar 
Of  every  angry  blast  that  sweeps  along, 
BbaiMig  the  lovely  trembler,  wMe  Ae  Utnag 
M^esticteBaBtooftbetetflesawood 
Itlawlabm.    B«ti ah !  tb* piling aaog 
Httlt  tell  hew,  then  the  tcm|Mit'a  sdf  mow  rod^ 
fimeswsatbaad  cruel  hate  Ikeirauppliaatpreyi  porsntd/'    . 

Her  modlesty  however,  as  it  probably  heightened  her  bekuty,t 
icas  not  likely  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  Venus,  who  sent  for  her 
son,  and  charged  him  with  the  execution  of  her  scheme  of  ven- 
geance. IJke  a  dutiful  chtli^  he  immediately  undertook  the' 
task,  and  repaired  to  the  Island  of  Pleasure,  where  he  was  to 
Avnish  himseir  with  the  meatu  of  its  accomplishment    This 
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island  was  watered  by  two  streams  very  opposnte  Ui  their  na 
In  the  oiie 

"  — —  deadly  anguish  poun  unmixed  his  store 
Of  all  the  ills  whidi  sting  the  human  breast. 
The  hopeless  tears  which  past  delights  deplore, 
Heart-gnawing  jealousy  which  knows  no  rest,' 
And  self-upbraidiog  shame,  by  steru  remone  oppreit," 

"  Oh,  how  unlike  the  pure  transparent  strewn, 

Which  near  it  bubbles  o'er  its  golden  sands! 

The  impeding  stones  with  pleasant  music  seem 

Its  progress  to  detain  from  other  lands; 

And  all  its  iMnks,  inwreathed  with  flowery  bands. 

Ambrosial  fragrance  shed  in  grateful  derw ; 

"■  imgDes' 


There  young  Desire  enchanted  ever  stands, 
Breathmg  delight  and  fragrance  ever  new. 
And  hathea  in  constant  joya  of  fond  aftctian  tms." 

From  these  he  filled  severally  two  amber  vases,  and  thus  pro- 
TJded  sought  the  royal  chamber  of  the  maid,  whom  he  found  fast 
asleep,  ^ese  vases  might  be  deemed  rather  an  awkward  in- 
cumbrance to  the  flying  god,  especially  as  he  had  hia  bow  and 
arrows  to  carry  besides;  but  our  author  has  disposed  of  tbem 
go  ingeniously,  that  they  form  a  becoming  appendage  to  Us 
fgure,  and  afford  a  happy  hint  for  next  year's  exhibition. 

"  His  q^uiver,  sparkling  bright  with  gems  and  gold, 
'  From  his  fair  plumed  shoulder  gracefiil  hung, 
And  from  its  top  in  brilliant  chords  enrolled 
Each  little  vase  resplendently  was  slung; 
Still  as  he  flew,  around  him  sportive  clung 
His  frolic  train  of  winged  Zephyrs  light. 
Wafting  the  fragrance  which  his  tresses  flung ; 
While  odours  dropped  from  every  ringlet  bnght. 
And  from  his  blue  eyes  beamed  ineSable  delight."    P.  31. 

Psyche  had  an  unfortunate  trick  of  sleeping  with  her  moatb 
open,  against  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  cautioniog  out 
lair  rea^ra,  and  Cupid,  who  seems  from  this  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  a  public  school,  adroitly  emptied  the  vase  of  sorrow 
into  it.  }Jot  content  with  this,  he  wounded  her  with  a  dart, 
but  incautiously  grazed  his  own  neck  with  the  same  weapon; 
qpd~  after  pourmg  -the  drops  of  ioy  upon  her  hair,  departed. 
Psyche's  spirits  were  soon  affected  by  tlie  draught  ^e  baa  swal- 
lowed, and  not  having  learned  the  modem  secret  of  counteract- 
ing it  with  a  glass  of  uudanum,  she  could  riot  conceal  thi;,  Irpn 
her  parents.  They  consulted  the  oracle  on  the  subject,  ynd  were 
overwhelmed  with  grief  when  the  following  answer  was  detiv^redi 


*•  Ob  nuptial  coach,  in  nuptial  vest  amned, 
"  On  a  tall  roclt'e  bigh  sununit  Psyche  place, 
**  Let  all  depart,  and  leave  the  &ted  maid 
"  Who  never  mutt  a  mortal  Hymen  grace, 
**  A  winged  monster  of  no  earUity  nice 
•(  Thence  soon  shall  bear  his  trembliog  bride  away; 
*'  His  power  extends  o'er  all  the  bounds  of  space, 
"  And  Jove  himself  has.  owned  his  dreaded  sway, 
"  Whose  flaming  breath  sheds  fire,  whom  earth  and  heaven 
"  obey."  P.  a6. 

Iliis  strange  command  was  fulfilled  after  some  delay ;  and  the 
bride,  while  looking  out  for  the  dragon  that  wai  to  make  a  meal 
of  her,  was  borne  by  gentle  Zephyrs  to  the  Jaland  of  Pleasure. 
Here  she  found  a  palace  ready  for  her  reception,  furnished  with 
ail  that  could  charm  the  eye,  and  minister  to  her  gratification. 
She  partook  of  a  banquet  provided  in  the  true  iairy  style  by 
unseen  hands ;  and  her  liymeneal  soi%  was  here  sung  without 
any  mixture  of  lamentation. 

"  Oh,  you  for  whom  I  write  1  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  you  prove^ 
You  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt. 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  Love  ; 
Above  the  lyre,  the  Ivte's  soft  notes  above. 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals. 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyche  feels 
When  Love's  ambrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen  seals."    P.  34. 

"  Bat,  ere  the  breezes  of  the  morning  call 
Aurora  from  her  puiple,  humid  bed. 
Psyche  in  vain  explores  the  vacant  ball^ 
Her  tender  lover  from  her  arms  is  fled 
While  sleep  his  downy  wings  had  o'er  her  eye>lids  spread." 
P.  35. 
Her  life  passed  In  a  manner  suitable  to  this  beginning.    Her 
invisible  attetidants  exerted  themselves  in  every  possible  way  to 
amuse  her  solitary  days. 

"  But  to  her  firequent  quesdong  nought  reply, 

Her  lips  in  vain  her  lover's  name  require. 

Or  wherefore  thus  concealed  he  shuns  her  eye." 

One  of  their  modes  of  amusement  seems  rather  extraordinary. 
fODsideriDg  that  it  was  designed  for  a  delicate  young  lady,  and 
not  for  a  member  of  the  Whip  Club. 

*■  The  gilded  car  thev  bid  her  fnu-less  guide. 

Which  at  her  with  self-mov'd  with  wondrous  pow'n, 

The  rajni  birdt  •oeiodty  defied. 

While  round  the  blooming  isle  it  roll'd  with  circuit  wide." 


tS4  ^^chs, «  Pptm. 

But  what  enjoyments  cm  compeBrate  for  injt  of  protracted 
■plitude  i    To  what  purpose  wai  ^e  jupptied  with 

"  All  that  «an  the  temtie  hMrtdeli^ 
Of  fair  attira," 
With  nobody  to  see  how  well  it  became  herF  Ennui  wa 
the  sure  consequence  of  such  a  systenii  AOd  at  length  affected 
|ier  so  viubly,  that  Cupid  reluctantly  gave  her  a  alurt  leave  of 
ab»enc¥,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  her  parents,  accompanied 
with  a  waniing  against  the  bad  advice  to  whidi  be  knew  ibe 
would  be  exposed.  Accordingly  ^e  found  herself  at  borne  dii 
next  rooming,  where,  of  course,  she  was  a  most  welcome  visiter. 
Like  other  celebrated  beauties,  she  had  the  usual  sUotnent  ef 
two  eavious  sisters,  who,  by  w»y  of  comp^Ming  her  ruin,  filW 
her  miod  with  doubts  and  suspicions,  ana  persuaded  her  to  ue- 
ravel  the  rpystery,  which  concealed  the  protended  sorcerer,  ta 
whom  she  was  united. 

To  this  end  they  supplied  her  with  a  tamp,  by  which  she  wu 
enabled  to  view  him  in  his  sleep. 

Oh,  daring  M)ue !  wilt  Aou  indeed  Maav 

■  "   '  '        '■■■>■'  nudshewf 


And  canst  thou  hopA  in  living  words  to  ny 
The  dauling  glories  of  that  neavsnly  view  i 
Ah !  well  I  weeq,  that  if  with  pemcil  tsue 


That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  sxprest. 

The  fearful  aive  imprudent  Fsyobe  knew 

Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast. 
When  Ixtve's  all  potent  charms  divinely  stood  confest. 

"  All  imperceptible  to  human  touch, 

His  wings  display  celestial  essence  light, 

The  clear  eCiulgence  of  the  blaze  is  such, 

Tbe  brilhant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  bright. 

That  mortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight; 

A  youth  he  seeou  in  manhovd's  freshest  years ; 

Roupd  his  fair  neck,  as  dwging  with  delight. 

Each  golden  curt  reeplendently  af^Mirs, 
Or  ^ades  his  darker  brow,  which  grace  majestic  wean, 

"  Or  o'er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 

Their  rays  of  suauy  lustre  seem  to  throw, 

Tliat  front  than  polished  ivory  more  white  1 

His  blooming  checks  with  d«oper  blushes  ^ow 

Than  roses  scattered  o'er  a  b»l  of  enow  j 

While  on  his  lips,  distilled  in  balmy  dews, 

(Those  lips  divme  that  even  in  silence  Imow 

The  heart  to  touch)  perfuasion  to  infuse 
Still  hongs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  so^"    P.  S6,i1t 
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'  Jj>st  ID  Mimiration,  she  let  fsll  tibe  lamp,  and  thtu  dispelleti 
fais  sleep,  and  revesled  ber  breach  of  his  injunctions.  In  matri- 
niomal  Mpiabbtes  a  fit  is  an  approved  recipe  in  extreme  cases ; 
ukI  poor  Psyche  hariag  noAing  to  say  in  her  own  behalf,  verj 
Judiciously  swooned  away ;  but  when  she  came  to  heraetf, 

"  The  terrors  ofher  hte  stand  all  confest, 
Id  vain  she  casta  areund  her  timid  ghtnce, 
The  ludelj^frowningscenet  her  former  jc^  enhance. 

**  No  traoea of  thoae  joys,  ahu, remain! 
A  deaert  stdhude  alone  ^ipeers. 
No  Tenitot  shade  relieves  tibe  aandr  plain. 
The  tride  spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers, 
1  One  bursa  face  the  dreary  j^oqiect  wears ; 

Nongfat  throufi^  the  vast  boruon  neeta  her  eye 
To  (aim  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  fears, 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh, 
A  auidy  wild  beneath,  above  a  ihreatetung  sky." 

In  aMswer  to  a  veiy  tender  aad  affecting  address,  Love  charged 
ber  to  endeavQiir  to  appease  Ae  wrath  of  Venus,  as  the  cmty 
mean*  of  Am  being  reunited.  In  obe<Hence  to  this  injunction 
•he  aevgfat  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  dterc  learned  that  shf 
muat  never  hope  for  pardon  till  ^e  could  offer  to  her,  in  the 
Umple  of  happiness,  an  urn  filled  from  the  fountain  of  beauty. 
As  she  (^  not  happen  to  know  the  way  to  the  temple,  or  the 
fountain  in  qaeadon,  this  intelligence  reduced  her  to  despair. 
Sbe  was  already  faint  with  toil  and  hunger,  but  Love  very  oppor- 
tut^y  sent  her  a  turtle.  Not  such  an  one  as  was  sent  to  Pari* 
lo  conoele  Lord  L.  under  his  diplomatic  Asappointmeats ;  or 
to  t^  Teiel,  to  fortify  Sir  W.  C.  gainst  the  tnrora  of  a  siece ; 
md  yet  a  twtle  of  no  mean  gifts,  hi  it  not  only  supplied  oer 
with  food,  but  Aew  before  as  she  travelled  onward,  like  the 
green  bird  of  Thalaba,  the  solace  of  her  toib,  and  the  guide  of 
hcv  vniy.  it  wae  tbe  turtle-dove  of  Innocence.  One  AlBcully 
was  thus  removed,  but  another  of  no  leas  magnitude  remained. 
Had  our  heroine's  road  happened  to  Ke  through  a  safe  and 
poMcaUe  country  like  Ireluid*,  she  imght  have  fdt  perfectly 
at  ease ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  she  had  some  unpleasant 
appsehennons  about  travdbng  alone.  From  these  and  other 
carea  she  bad  found  a  short  repose  in  the  bower  where  we  first 
bebeU  her ;  but  her  fears  return  with  double  force  when  she  is 
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awakened  by  the  near  approach  of  an  anned  knigbt.     She  ii ' 

gradually,  however,  reasBured  by  his  courteous  and  respectful  be- 
haviour, and  accepts  the  offer  of  his  services  as  her  rbampinn 
and  attendant.  It  happened  fortunately  that  be  was  bound 
on  the  same  quest  with  herself. 

"  Divinely  eloquent,  persuauon  ran 
The  herald  of  his  words  ere  they  depart 
His  lips,  which  well  might  confidence  impart. 
As  he  revealed  how  he  himself  was  bound 
By  solemn  vow,  that  neither  force  oor  art 
His  helmet  should  unloose,  till  he  had  found 
The  bower  of  happiness,  that  long-sought  fairy  ground." 

But  the  knight  is  mounted,  and  the  lady  on  foot,  which  ^vcs 
rise  to  a  difficulty.  Hiey  might  indeed  surmount  it  by  ndii^ 
double,  a  practice  very  frequent  among  the  ladies  of  romance ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  form  a  much  more  picturesqne 
group  by  the  help  of  a  lion,  the  emblem  of  passion,  which  suf- 
fers the  kuight  to  bestride  his  back,  and  guide  him  with  a  gol- 
den chain,  leaving  his  charger  for  the  lady's  use.  The  party  ia 
completed  by  Constance,  die  knight's  page,  who  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  Uilpio  Homer  in  every  tlung  excepting  usefulness  to 
his  master. 

We  have  now  got  out  of  all  the  beaten  tracks ;  as  iai,  that 
is,  as  the  former  historians  of  Pysche  are  concerned:  andm 
spite  of  the  objections  which  we  have  taken  against  the  moial 
personages  that  occupy  the  scene  during  the  remainder  of  the 
poem,  vie  are  much  more  willing  to  follow  her  into  their  haunts, 
tliaii  upon  the  whimsical  errands  on  which  she  was  sent  by  Apu- 
kius  and  his  closer  imitators.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  compo- 
sitiuii  only  that  the  credit  of  invention  belongs ;  and  even  Iwre 
the  tracts  of  originality  are  too  sparing  to  give  our  author  any 
claim  tc>  a  high  rank  in  this  higher  department  of  poesy.  We 
will  utit  iiowever  take  off  the  freshness  from  what  the  poem  has 
of  uum:ji.v,  by  pursuing  our  abstract  any  farther,  nor  blunt  the 
edge  of  iruriosity  by  hinting  at  its  catastrophe.  Had  it  been 
longer  before  die  public,  we  should  have  had  less  delicacy  oa 
this  head. 

The  extracts  we  have  already  given  will,  we  trust,  be  a  sufB? 
cient  iiicfiitive  to  our  readers  to  follow  the  fair  Psyche  thro^;h 
all  her  ^^..llde^ngs;  and  we  can  venture  to  assure  them,  tut 
they  will  tind  it  a  pleasurable  task.  Having  given  our  verdict 
against  the  plan  of  the  poem,  we  are  happy  in  being  aulhoriaed 
to  qualify  it  by  the  remark,  that  it  is,  in  great  measure,  free  fr*m 
many  of  the  faults  peculiarly  incident  to  all^oiical  compositioBB. 
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Ibfere  u  leM  Of  m^^fytng  extrivagince,  «nd  more  dfrimidicitjr,' 
moderatioii  and  ftrrangemeot,  than  we  have  generally  met  widi 
ID  piwdDctionB  of  this  cast.  Ilie  same  may  be  said  of  the  cha- 
racteristic defects  of  the  Spenser  stanza,  as  it  is .  sometimes  de- 
nominated; which,  by  its  marked  boundaries  and  triple  riiymes, 
holdfl  out  a  temptatioa  to  tautology  and  circumlocution.  We 
are  aware,  however,  that  excepUons  may  be  found  in  both  in- 
stances. In  the  conflict  with  ambiuou,  in  the  lalaud  of  Indiffer- 
ence, die  cave  of  jealousy,  and  the  castle  of  suspicion,  there  is  a 
luxuiiance  that  would  admit  of  the  pruning-knife,  an  amplifica- 
tion which  might  have  been  seasonably  curtailed.  There  are 
examples  too  of  weakness  produced  by  tautology.  We  find  in 
one  stanza, 

■<  Yet  nought  of  insolence  or  haughty  pride 

Found  ever  in  her  gentle  breast  a  place;"  P.  12. 

and  in  die  next, 

<*  To  her  whose  guUtless  breast  ne'er  felt  elation  proud."  P.  13. 

And  the  author  seems  to  have  been  infected  by  the  languor 
that  is  described  in  the  following  lines : 

"  But  melancholy  poisoni  all  her  joys, 

And  secret  sorrow*  all  hei  hopes  depresi. 

Consuming  languor  every  bli^  destroys, 

And  sad  she  droops  repining,  comforUess.''  P.  3S> 

These,  however,  are  rare  specimens,  and  by  no  nieaos  fair 
samples  of  the  general  style,  which,  though  not  characterized  by 
enei^  and  vivacity,  is  seldom  weak,  heavy,  or  insipid. 

Our  author's  fort  is  the  expression  offender  and  exalted  sen- 
timent; Sentiment  neither  of  the  sickly  and  squeamish  cast, 
which  has  attached  disgust  to,  nor  of  the  spurious  or  vitiated 
land,  which  has  awakened  a  well-grounded  jealousy  of  the  very 
name.  This  volume  is  not  one  of  those  .which  will  be  used  to 
pioneer  to  seduction,  and  to  undermine  the  outworks  of  female 
purity.  Withered  be  the  hand  that  shall  add  anoUier  to  the 
list  which  already  di^races  our  catalogues !  Anathemas  are 
not  our  faVoarite  weapons,  but  it  would  be  mere  hypocrisy  to 
clothe  in  gentle  te^ms  the  indignation  excited  in  us  by  this  species 
of  moral  inc^diary.  Let  us  find  him  where  he  will,  he  shall 
know  that  our  motto  is  not  an  empty  boast,  but  a  pledge 
which  we  shall  gladly  redeem  to  the  uttermost  on  the  head  of  so 
.dangerous  a  delinquent. 

Tne  vein  of  sentiment  which  runs  through  the  poem  under 
our  consideration  js  far  superior  to  that  whidi  pervades  the  ge- 


aenfi^  at  tboBe  eompoatioa*  wUch  macj  be  t«me4  j«nMM 
It  u  not  Old;  (Rented  mmI  refiaed,  bnt  pure  ud  eovract ;  <*Ml» 
ed  b7  good  aense,  and  directed  by  s  cowttnt  raEgreoc*  to  At 
nalitics  of  life.  Many  tn  useful  lesson  mm  hat  be  leant  m 
in  «rt  too  little  itudied,  the  Ml  of  conjugal  love-  The  Wkw- 
kr  atanzw  convey,  with  piuch  feeding  wid  truth,  the  KnM  mmi 
doctrine  which  Miu  E^eworth  has  inailcidecl  lo  thilMr  ■ 
thi  ftofjr  of  the  modem  Griselda. 

**  TTie  tears  capricious  beauty  lovea  to  shed, 
The  pouting  lip,  the  sullen  sileDt  tongue. 
May  wake  the  impassioned  lovers  tender  dread, 
And  touch  iJie  spring  that  clasps  his  soul  so  stroi^ 
But,  ah  !  beware,  the  gentle  power  too  long 
Will  not  endure  the  frown  of  angry  strife ; 
He  shuns  contention,  and  the  gloomy  throng 
Who  blast  the  joys  of  calm  domestic  life, 
And  flies  when  dtscord  diakes  her  brand  with  <)iivmM  «■• 
*<Oh!  be  will  tell  you  that  theaequarrala  bring 
Theruin,  not  renewal  of  his  flame: 
If  oft  repeated,  lo  I  on  rapid  wing 
He  flies  to  hide  hia  fiw  hot  tender  Sana  t 
From  violence,  reproach,  or  peevish  blame 
Irrevocably  flies.    Lament  in  vun  t 
Indiflerence  comes  the  abandoned  heart  to  dafait 
Asserts  for  ever  her  repulsive  reign,    ^  _ 

Close  foQowed  by  disgust  and  all  her  chiOing  trant."     F.  1 8X 

A  profitable  leason  too  is  conveyed,  though  by  a  sKgM  tot, 
in  these  lines : 

"Oh!  Reconciling  momeot!  chana  most  dear ! 
What  feeling  heart  thy  pleasures  would  repeat. 
Or  wish  thy  dearly  purchased  bliss,  however  sweet."  P.  t¥>. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  witk  an  old  tho^ht  kwkiilg  watt  in « 
new  dress,  as  in  dte  stanza  that  fbllowa : 

"  Obi  who  the  exquisite  delight  can  tet). 
The  joy  which  mutual  confidence  imparts ! 
Or  who  can  paint  the  charm  unspeaLable 
Which  links  in  tender  bands  two  faithful  bearta? 
In  vain  assailed  by  fortune's  envious  darts. 
Their  mitigated  woes  are  sweetly  shared. 
And  douhfed  joy  reluctantly  departs: 
Let  but  the  synpathiuag  heart  be  spared* 
What  sorrow  seems  not  light,  what  peril  ia  not  datedl'  P.  lH" 

Many  passages  of  exqui^te  feeling  crowd  upon  oui  rccolIe$> 


dm,  bttt  we  wfll  pDM  Of  Of  the  Tftinuter  iMmces  m  ttvour  of  on 
t&tnct,  of  the  length  of  which  few,  ire  dimk,  will  eonf  plain. 

"  When  plMHore  spxridef  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
And  the'gsf  hours  on  dowoy  <rin^  idvmacB, 
Oh  !  then  'tie  sweet  to  hesr  the  lip  of  truth 
BreatUe  the  soil  voirs  of  lore,  tweet  to  entnuio* 
Hie  raptured  sotd  fay  intermingling  glance 
Of  mutual  Milt  J  sweet  amid  roseate  bowert, 
Led  by  the  hand  of  Love,  to  weave  the  danoe, 
Or  unmoleited  crop  Ufe'a  fairy  flowers. 
Or  bask  in  joy's  tu'ight  tun  through  calm  unclouded  houa. 

"  Yet  they  who  light  of  bean  in  May-day  pride 
Meet  lore  with  smiles,  and  gaily  amormii  sona, 
(Though  he  their  softett  pleasures  may  provi<K, 
Even  then  when  pleasures  in  full  concert  throng,) 
They  cannot  know  with  what  enchantment  stroi^ 
tf  a  steals  upon  the  tender  luffisring  tout, 
What  gently  soothing  charms  to  him  belong. 
How  melting  sorrow  owns  bis  soft  controol. 
Subsiding  passtont  hushed  in  milder  wavea  to  roIL 

"  When  vexed  by  cares  and  harassed  by  distreitt 
lite  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread, 
I.et  Love,  consoling  Love  I  still  sweetly  blettj 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed: 
His  downy  plumage  o'er  thy  pillow  spread 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose ; 
Tb  L«ve  the  tender  heart  hath  ever  fled, 
At  on  its  mother's  breaM  the  infitnt  throws  ' 

lit  sdibing  hcty  and  there  in  ilaep  forgeu  iu  WMI. 

**  Oh!  fondly  cherish  then  the  lovely  plant,  ,. 

Which  lenient  Heaven  hath  given  thy  pains  to  ease; 
Its  hifitre  shall  thy  summer  hours  enchant. 
And  load  with  ft^rance  every  proeperoos  hreeie ; 
And  when  rade  winter  shaH  thy  reset  aeise, 
Whan  Dovht  through  all  thy  bowers  but  thonu  remj^ 
"Urn  ttiH  mth  undeciduona  dianns  skaQ  please, 
Soven  from  die  blast  «id  theilev  frem  ths  lain. 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plain. 

■*  l^roogh  the  hard  season  Love  with  plaintive  note 

lAe  die  Kind  red-breast  tenderiyshaB  sii^> 

Which  swells  mid  itttry  mowi  its tuDefwthroat^ 

Bruihing  the  cold  dews  fram  ka  tfafverk^  *>i^  * 

Whh  einerful  praouie  of  Mttnnfaig  tfiiag 

To  the  mute  tenaitta  of  the  leaflese  greve."        P<  179> 

One  more,  and  we  hare  done  wiA  quotatkuu  of  this  deacripk 
1mm. 


too  P^'^^i «  Peeau 

<■  Oh  t  bava  you  aever  known  the  nlent  cbafiB 

That  undiituibed  redrement  yieldi  the  soul,  , 

Where  no  intruder  might  your  peace  alsna. 

And  t^derneaa  hath  wept  irithout  control. 

While  melting  fondnen  o'er  the  bowHu  stole  ? 

IMd  &ncy  never,  in  some  lonely  grove. 

Abridge  the  hours  which  roust  in  absence  roQ  i 

Those  pensise  pleasures  did  you  never  prove. 
Oh,  you  have  never  loved!  you  know  not  what  ia  1ot6  t 

■*  They  do  not  love,  who  con  to  these  prefer 

The  tumijt  of  the  gay,  or  folly's  roar ; 
-    Tlie  Muse  they  know  not ;  nor  delight  in  her 

Who  can  the  troubled  soul  to  rest  restore, 

Calm  contemplation :  Yes,  I  must  deplore 

Their  joyless  state,  even  more  than  hu  fdto  nwuma 

His  love  for  ever  lost ;  detiffht  no  more 

Unto  his  widowed  heart  ini^ed  returns. 
Yet,  while  he  weeps,  his  soul  their  cold  indifftrence  ^uno. 

"  But  if  soft  hope  illumines  fimcy's  dream, 

Assuring  him  of  love  and  constancy. 

How  exquisite  do  then  the  momenta  seem. 

When  he  may  hide  himself  from  every  eye. 

And  cherish  the  dear  thought  in  secrecy ! 

While  sweet  remembrance  sooths  his  Uinlling  heart. 

And  brings  once  more  past  hours  of  kindness  ni^, 

Becals  the  look  of  love  when  forced  to  part. 
And  turns  to  drops  of  joy  the  tears  that  sadly  start."  P.  94. 
We  need  scarcely  point  out  to  our  readers  the  geDniae  pathos 
which  forms  the  leadUi^  charm  of  the«e  extracts,  and  forestats 
the  tardy  process  of  critical  approbation  by  ao  irresistible  appnl 
to  the  heart.  Not  that  this  constitutes  dieir  whole  merit,  lie 
diction  and  versification  are  appropriate  vehicles  of  these  deli- 
cste  and  attractive  traits  of  a  refined  sensibility.  The  latter  hu 
rather  the.  easy,  equable,  and  majestic  flow  of  one  of  our  southon 
rivers,  than  the  bold,  broken,  and  vehement  stream  of  a  northoa 
torrent ;  and  consequently  its  effect  is  rather  gradtial  dian  in- 
stantaneous,, it  does  not  command,  but  wins  our  admiratioa. 
Tlie  former  .is  the  approved  language  of  the  court  of  ApoUc, 
neither  debased  by  the  vulgarisms  of  the  sim^e  school,  nor 
tricked  out  in  the  false  ornaments  of  pedantry.  It  has  a  oatunl 
elegance,  a  sustained  dignity,  and  occasioimlly  an  UDCommoa 
d^ee  of  richness.  Nothing  but  its  general  correctness  would 
lead  us  to  notice  such  oversights  as  the  following. 

"  And  oft  with  leemiu  piety  the^  Usnu 

-  The  worship,  which  they  uutly  unpious  caOi  ~ 

And  oft,  lest  evil  should  tneir  sire  M&lj 

Se»ifj4l  him."  4c.    P.  13, 
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"  Yet  wdl  dni.Uttle  paga  hu  lord  hid  nrr^^' 
Hia  youdifiil  arm  had  many  a  foe  repelled. 
His  wstcb&l  eye  irom  many  asnare  preeerred. 
Nor  ever  from  hu  steps  in  any  danger  iwerred."     P.  79. 

lie  expressioa  "  timid  fears,"  and  the  following  liae, 

-    -  And  thtis  iioinehi  spoke  the  hemen-vapirtd  tongue,"     P.  2S. 

belong  to  a  head  of  accusation,  which  we  have  noticed  before. 
"Lucid  myrtlea"  and"  grace-attempered  majesty" rather  alarmed 
va,  as  savoring  a  little  of  Delia  Cruscan  taste;  but  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  they  have  few  companions,  if  any,  to  keep  them 
iiLcountenance ;  and  that  the  splendour  of  Psyche's  mantle  is  thft 
effect  not  of  firistol  stones,  but  of  real  brilliants. 
Tbe  poet,  whilst  he 

"  Spemit  humum  fiigiente  pennft," 

and  soan  above  the  heads  of  the  humble  dealers  in  prose,  is  apt 
at  times,  as  living  examples  might  prove,  to  get  into  the  clouds^ 
and  thus  to  give  us  some  trouble  in  tracing  his  course.  We  havei 
little  complaint  of  this  kind  to  make  in  the  present  instance^ 
the  style  being  very  clear  and  intelUgible.  It  reauires  some  skill 
however  to  put  the  "  current,  flood,  cup,  draught,  stream,  and^ 
bowi"  of  the  followrioz  stanza  in  their  proper  ^aces,  and  mt!». 
an  accurate  picture  of  them. 

*' But  not  to  mortals  is  it  e'er  allowed 
To  drink  unmingled  of  that  current  bri^t ; 
Scarce  pan  they  taste  the  pleasurable  flood. 
Defiled  by  angry  Fortune's  envious  spite. 
Who  from  the  cup  of  amorous  delist 
-  Dashes  the  ^arlding  draught  of  brdliant  jo^, 
Till^  with  dull  sorrow's  stream  despoiled  quite^ 
No  more  it  cheers  the  soul  or  charms  the  eye. 
But  'mid  the  poisoned  bowl  distrust  and  anguish  lie."   P.  20. 

.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  this  sense  of  the  word 
f'  despoiled."  The  thought  is  not  very  clearly  conveyed  in  tbmie 
linea: 

"  For  tweet  refreshment  all  invitii^g  seems 
To  tatte  celestial  food,  and  pure  ambrosial  streams."    P.  33. 

Iliere  is  a  confiision  too  in  the  following  metaphor,  frnn 
the  awkward  introduction  of  the  lamied  gale,  which  is  quite  out 
of  place  in  a  sea-piece. 


"  Yaio  BdKBO-,  think  not  to  prolong  thy  joy ! 
But  cherish  while  it  lasts  the  heavenly  boon ; 
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Expand  t^  mU  %EttUlMiktEudl  fir 
Wth  the  full  tide  (tfpleannel  llum^MMNni 
May  fisti  the  mfluenct  ai  th*  chai^cfld  moMf 
.  it  jet  ii  tbiae !  lb«B  let  not  d<nibt>  flbacim 
With  cloudy  vapours  veil  thy  brilliant  noon, 
Nor  let  luspidDn'i  tainted  breath  hnjinre 
Foiaon  the  &Toring  gale  which  Bpeedi  thy  courae  lecure!"  P.4& 
This  is  one  instance  of  the  bad  efi'ect  of  bein^  forced  toekt 
eat  a  thought  to  die  meaanre  of  diis  stanza.  He  simile  in  a  19S, 
wlacfabeflns  with,  "Thus  o'er  the  oily  surface  softly  sUJes,"  ii 
wantii^  IB  perspicuity.     Bat  these  infltances  are  very  rare,  con- 
dderii^  tfie  length  of  ^e  poem,  the  stream  of  «4ncb,  to  teenrto 
ottr  former  allusions,  though  it  fre^uetitly  rises  a^ve  its  orfimiy 
level,  and  bears  tu  for\t'ard  on  its  buoyant  and  elevated  tide; 
•carcely  ever  sinks  below  it,  and  leaves  us  stranded  ia  tbc  iliil- 
lows.     Some  poenu  of  considerable  iiierit||i«iaiDd  lu  of  tboK 
portraits,  in  which  the  master-painter  has  finished  only  the  fes- 
tares,  afid  left  the  drapery  to  one  of  his  scbolnrs.     Bat  here  At 
n^le  is  evidently  touched  by  the  same  pencil.     Majeitj  riM 
te  duttm  to  one  part,  and  sweetness,  and  mat  more  fre<[aait7,  te 
anotfter;  but  the  same  delicate  grace  embellishes  all.    Hietitdi 
WMMecting  links,  which  cannot  make,  but  can  effectually  nar,  1 
$a»  poem,  ve  well  executed ;  not  being  so  studiously  ridMntcd 
M  to  give  then  a  misplaced  consequence,  yet  sofficiectly  twAii 
to  satisfy  a  scnitinizmg  eye.     lue  time  of  day,  for  LuWetf 
is  thus  marked. 

"  But  when  meek  eve  hung  out  her  dewy  star 
And  gently  veiled  with  gradual  h«td  the  sl^."    P-  3S- 
*'  Now  from  hit  crystat  urn,  with  chUhw  hand. 
Venter  had  sprinkled  all  the  euth  wHh  Stw, 
A  mis^  veil  obsenred  the  net^dMnir^  land, 
And  ifaat  the  foding  landscape  from  their  view."    r.  Si 
But.w«4iave  deah  too  liberally  in  quotations  to  allow  of  oorinul- 
tiplying  instances,  or  doing  justice  id  this  respect  to  our  satbori 
ikHmptlte  tdcMl,  «lii«fa  aire  of  the  higher  order.    The  4am^ 
liMA  of  MCMMy  art  eketunstantial  eoo^  to  give  a  spec^  ■*■' 
ncter  to  each  picture,  without  being  tediously  minute ;  andsfMS 
of  the  portraits  are  sketch^  wilb  a  masterly  hand.    W<  muA^ 
content  wMs  om  or  two  examfnies  in  each  kind.     Hm  dwsU^ 
of  retuement,  and  the  palace  of  ambition,  may  illustrate  li*n''T 
fie  appropriate  character  of  the  scenery. 

**  Mid  the  thick  fbrest  was  a  lonely  dell. 
Where  foot  of  man  was  seldom  known  to  trea^ 
The  alikog  hflla  all  muad  k  giactfiil  matt 
The  litue  gtccn  with  woodi  floriMBad  > 


Hither  the  dore  their  pstlve  coatte  h«t  t*d : 
Here  the  thin  smoke,  blui^  rMng  diid  the  trees, 
Where  bronl  andbra«n  the  detpiMt  mtd)ni£e  lt>t6hd, 
Spoke  the  abode  oTttA  retired  ease. 
And  Psyche  gladly  th«re  her  dove  defcendblg  iebi."*    P.  g^ 

"  Hi^h  o^er  the  ittoeiotii  plain  a  ttaomitftlD  ririte, 
A  stately  castle  on  ita  smnmtt  stcmd : 
Huge  craggy  elif&  behind  their  strenglh  oppose 
To  the  rough  surgei  of  the  daihing  flood ; 
The  rocky  Ghorei  a  boldly  rising  wood 
9a  iijther  side  conceals ;  bright  abine  the  te«er% 
Andaeem  to  smile  upon  the  billows  rude. 
Ib  front  the  eye,  with  ooatprabenalve  poWerS) 
jSees  wide  exttfoded  pkuM  eoricbed  with  splendid  bowara,  i 

"  Hither  they  bore  the  sad  reluctant  fhir. 

Who  mounts  with  diEzy  eye  the  airihl  ateep; 

J%e  blaling  itractare  uems  higk  poiMd  in  air, 

And ittUgit pillars trewbka'erlhtJtep."  P.  HW. 

■T^  effdct  produeed  (Hi  Psyche's  g«w^ati  tiloVc  by  ad  approtttt 
wan  to  tht  "  bowar  of  looatt  delig^t^"  u  l»«HillfiB)ly  dta<rib«d. 

"  Feebly  it  seemed  on  labouring  wing  to  fly, 
IHL  dazzled  by  the  sudden  glare  afoilad, 
In  pidnful  trance  it  closed  its  dizzy  tyb. 
Aw  bad  it  Dot  ^r  Psyche's  bosotb  faohd^ 
Its  drooping  pioio»  sma  md  ton^^  the  mhaltowetl  gTomdi" 

P.  8* 

We  vill  add  the  Bortraits  uf  patience  and  jealousy,  and  a 
■lirht  dtetch  of  Pa^cbe  herself,  at  the  momrat  of  reconciliation 
(o  ber  atteodsKt  kiiigbt,of  whose  fidelity  she  had  eatalaiaed  some 
griMBdlesa  suspicioui, 

"  Moi«  sweet  than  hsfthVsfrMh  bloom  the  *atilnAM«tt«dl  •' 
\       Which  aM  ttpOtt  her  ptdOd  eheek ;  btr  eyt, 

Her  placid  eye,  with  aove<like  softneai  beamed ;  :  ^ 

Her  head  unshidded  from  the  pitilesa  sky. 
Loose  to  the  rude  #ild  bbiE  htf  tfeMM  ajr, 
Bare  Wbk  ker  test  whteh  preai  tint  sMty  tbor» 
With  firm  uo^inbhlg  sMp ;  whM  imltin^y 
She  eyAlilte  d«hiiig  DilknM  ia  they  tmt. 
And  brares  the  boisterouB  storms  so  oft  endured  before,"  P.  iJS, 
•    «♦••• 
'*  On  the  damp  gnHud  be  nta  in  sttUen  woey 
But  wiiiQy  nw  tfnnnd  his  frenned  eye^ 
And  gnaws  his  withered  lips,  which  still  o'erflow   . 
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With  bittergaU ;  in  foul  diKirder  lie 
Hii  black  and  matted  locks  ;  anxiety 
Sit«  on  his  vrrioklcd  brow  and  eallow  cheek ; 
The  waateil  form,  the  deep-drawn,  frequent  sigh. 
Some  slow  consuming  malady  bespeak, 
But  medicinal  skill  the  cause  in  vain  ihall  seek."        P.  13'^^ 

"  The  B9iites  of  joy  which  swell  her  glowing  cheek. 

And  o'er  her  parting  lips  di*indy  play, 

Returning  pleasure  eloquently  speak. 

Forgetful  of  the  tears  which  Ungertng  stay, 

(Like  sparkling  dew-drops  in  a  sunny  day) 

Unieeded  tenantt  ofr'jmdng  lyet."  ,P.  140. 

Wehave  trespassed  too  long  on  the  indulgeuce  of  our  readers 
to  venture  upon  a  minute  dbcussion  of  the  merits  of  the  minor 
poems,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  unworthy  of 
following  in  the  train  of  Psyche,  though  she, 

"  S)J11  the  fairest  queen, 
Like  Dian,  mid  her  circling  nymphs  appeara." 

Iliey  derive  their  tbiet  interest  from  a  soft  and  pleasing  tinge 
of  melancholy  which  pervades  them  all ;  the  result,  as  it  seems, 
of  a  deep  and  feeling  conviction  of  the  senseless  and  fruitless  va- 
nity of  what  is  generally,  but  falsely,  called  a  life  of  pleasures 
It  is  the  conviction  too  of  experience,  and  the  young,  ^d  the 
fair,  will  do  well  to'profit  by  it,  instead  of  risking  their  own  hap- 
pinMs  in  the  dangerous  trial. — Experience  is  an  article  that  i&ay 
be  borrowed  with  safety,  and  is  often  far  too  dearly  bought, 
lie  sonnets  have  ipore  of  the  proper  oualities  of  that  specie^  (ft 
composition  than  most  of  those  with  which  the  press  has  teemed 
of  late.  The  lines  "Written  at  the  Commencement  of  Spring," 
and  "  The  IJIy,"  are  perhaps  as  pleasing  as  any  of  the  smaller 
poems.  There  is  a  delicacy  and  exquisite  pathos  throughout  tbe 
following  extracts,  which,  as  the  last  effusiotu  of  a  mind  consci- 
ous that  It  would  shortly  quit  this  world  of  sorrows,  arepprfectl; 
frresistible : 

"  Oh,  plume  again  thy  jetty  wing. 

Sweet  BlaclHiird,  charm  thy  listening  hiver  ! 

For  thus,  eveo  thus,  I  heard  thee  sing. 
When  hopes  could  smile  that  now  are  over. 

"  And  thou,  dear  Red-breast,  let  me  hear. 
Exchanged  once  more  thv  wintry  measure ; 

"^hy  notes  proclaim  the  sprmg-tide  near. 
As  they  were  wont  in  hours  of  pleasure. 
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"  The  lark  shall  mount  the  sqipblre  duet 
And  woke  the  gratsAil  song  of  ^adneai. 

One  general  peal  from  earth  ahaU  rue. 
And  man  alooe  >1ib1I  droop  in  aadneis. 

*'  Twas  here  by  peace  and  friendship  blett^ 

1  paid  to  Spring  mv  yearly  duty. 
When  last  she  deckeaher  fragrant  breast 

In  all  the  glowing  pride  of  beauty, 
"  'Twaa  here  the  cordial  look  of  love 

From  every  eye  benignlj  floving} 
Bade  Uie  kind  boun  in  union  move, 

Each  lip  the  ready  unile  bettowing. 
"  But  where  the  blooming  CheruUBoy, 

Who  hailed  with  ua  the  pleatant  leason  i 
Wboee  amile  recalled  each  childish  joy, 

That  sadder  years  resigned  t«  Reason. 
"  Those  bright,  those  laughing  eyes,  when  Ltv* 

And.  innocence  are  seen  eouracing ; 
Those  fairy-hands,  that  gracefiU  move 

Their  fancy-formed  circles  tracing. 
"  Oh,  haste  as  thou  wast  wont  to  do ; 

We'll  mount  yon  shrubby  suep  uwether : 
Thy  eare  the  first  wood-flowers  shalT shew^ 

Thyself  afi-4doomiBg  as  the  weather. 

"  Haste,  sw^test  Babe,  beloved  of  aU  1 

Our  (Jteerful  hours  without  thee  languish : 
Ah !  hush ! ....  be  hears  no  more  thy  aiU ! 

Ah  I  bush! ...  .nor  wake  a  parent's  angoiihl 
**  That  lip  of  roses  glows  no  more; 

That  beamhig  glance  in  night  ia  clouded  t 
Thote  bland  endearments  all  are  o'er, 

In  death's  dark  pall  for  ever  shrowded. 
"  No,  Angel-sweetness !  not  for  ever, 

Thou^  Heaven  from  us  thy  charms  hath  hi^ea, 
Wejoy  for  thee,  though  forced  tosever, 

O  &voured  guest,  thus  early  bidden ! 

"  Ev«i  o*e>  thy  dying  eanob,  sweet  Boy  1 

A  heavenly  messei^r  preinded : 
Ha  beckon'd  thee  to  seats  of  joy. 

To  fields  of  endless  rapture  guided. 
<*  Ko,  not  for  thee  thisliittef  tear. 

It  falls  for  those  yet  doomed  to  sorrow ; 
V^o  feel  the  toad  of  life  severe, 

Who  mourn  (h«  pHt,  nor  hops  the  morrow, 
2  B  B 
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«<  It  ^1  <br  diow  who,  left  befaM, 

Moct  ffli  dieir  voM  allotted  nesviivt 
Who  miue  in  hopes  to  destA  coiui^aed 

On  visiong  of  aeparted  pleasore. 
-  F6r  those  who  through  life's  dreary  pight 

Full  niwiy  B  watchful  h«yr  "hall  number, 
And  sigh  for  long  4elaying  IWit, 

Or  «nv;^  those  who  eany  Mumber.  P.  252,  Ac. 

»»♦•♦* 

"  Sweet  tear  of  hope,  delicious  tear ! 

The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come ; 
The  prqmmi  veidaDt  shoot  appear. 

And  oMuia  bid  her  blflaaoms  bloom, 

»<  And  thflu,  O  Tirgin  Queen  of  Sprii« ! 
Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed, 
t  Buntfng  thy  green  sheath's  silian  string, 
Unved  thy  channe,  aad  perfume  shed ; 

«  Unfold  thy  roboe  of  purest  white, 
UnsuUien  from  their  darksome  grave, 

And  thy  soft  petals  sUvery  ligjit 
In  die  mild  breeze  unfettered  wbtc. 

«  So  Fai»h  fll«U  seefc  4e  iowiy  *wt 

Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 
Andhidher  thus  her  h(q>es  entrust. 

And  watch  with  patient,  {Jieerftd  eyt ; 

ft  And  bfl«<  dw  long,  c<dd.  wintry  night. 

A^  bear  her  own  degraded  doom. 
And  wwt  tai  Heaven's  revlTbglight, 

Eternal  Spring !  ahall  bm^t  the  g^Knp."  P<  aOff 


f«  Qdo«rs  of  Spring,  ray  sense  ye  ch»tm 

With  frafirtuiee  premature : 
And,  mid  ^ese  days  of  dark  aiaxtp, 

Jtimott  to  hope  allur«, 
MethUiM  wilfa  purpoM  soft  ye  cons 

To  tell  of  brig^ier  boon, 
Of  May's  blue  akiei,  abdadaot  Umo, 

The  sunny  g«ka  ant  ibowen. 
M  Alas  1  for  me  shall  Ha^mnia 

The  powers  of  lift  te*w«; 
These  eyes  that  weep  and  wctek  b-pain 

'^haS  sefrheFohKnaneMDve. 
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BeloTed  friends,  tdieul 
The  bitterness  of  deatb  were  put^ 

Could  I  resign  but  you. 

"  But  ekl  in  crety  mortid  pang 

Tint  rsodt  n  j  muI  frsia  dfe. 
That  soul,  irtiich  §eetdi  on  you  to  hang 

Through  each  coDTulsive  strtfi. 
Even  noff,  with  agsmzing  giasp 

Of  terror  and  regret. 
To  alt  in  life  its  love  would  cliiqt 

Clings  close  and  closer  yet. 

'•  Yet  wfay^  itaraoTtal,  vital  ^Mrk  I 

Thus  mortally  onrestf 
Look  up,  my  sou],  through  prospeota  darlc^ 

And  bid  thy  terron  rest; 
"  Forget,  forego  thy  earthfy  part, 

Thine  beavsnty  bahig  tm«i  v^ 
Ah,  vain  attemM  ■  my  6«w«nt  iMtfl 

Still  shud«C]4ng  «li»gl  M  *M>. 

'^  Oh  ye  I  who  sooth  tho  pangs  of  death 

Wiui  love's  own  pstiutt  care. 
Still,  »tiU  retain  this  flaetiDg  braatb* 

Still  pour  the  fervent  prayer  >— 
Attd  ye,  whose  soula  muK  greet  my  aye 

No  more,  uor  voice  my  ear, 
Who  breathe  for  me  the  tender  sigh. 

And  fihed  thapitiyjiig  lM»f 

**  Whose  kindness  (though  far  &r  removed) 

My  grateful  thought*  perceive, 
fVide  of  my  life,  esteemed,  bekiVeif,  ' 

My  last  sad  datei  rtcelvc ! 
Oh  I  do  not  qfltbe  your  frieffll  fbi^t^ 

Forget  ribdc  her  failh*-; 
And  speak  of  her  iritfa  foBd  MgfW 

Who  asks  your  lingering  tfaaughts.''  P.  30f  < 

On  tlw  wfaoU,  tbcra  is  a  characteristic  dolieacy,  a  "  ireW 
ftooisut^"  about  this  puUication,  which  is  exceediagly  ahfac 
tive.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  check  fba  aspinbg^  spirit  of  thoea 
IkUab  vrbo  pr^er  th*  dia  of  arms  to 

*>  All  iKe  lorfeof  love^,  aud  gtto^  mmUi^Md;" 

•pd  aecJE-  ft  blooA^taiiwd  Mreath  in  celebratisg  the  fields  of  nu^. 
tialglory.  OnthwOoatn^jWearowiUiu^taprovchoWfriwidljl 
tre  arc  to  such  iiadaitakiaiBiyby  st^g^ttiug.  to  4a  writersoCa  n* 
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nunce,  irhich  U  at  {u-esent  deaervedlr  popular,  the  addition  of  t 
nxth  Tolume,  consisting  pf  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
■oners.  It  would  not  only  increase  the  price  of  her  book,  but 
give  it  an  additional  interest  from  the  air  of  probability  which  it 
would  impart.  But  we  must  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege, 
aflam«tterofprivatetaste,ofhaving  a  particular  fancy  for  pBjcSe, 
and  her  fair  historian,  anid  deeming  the  exhibition  of  their  suBenn^ 
fortitude  more  honourable,  because  more  appropriate  to  their 
sex,  than  that  of  the  prowess  and  doughty  deeda  of  a  Britom- 
artis,  or  a  Bradamante.  A  very  interestiug  portrait  of  Mrs. 
llghe  is  prefixed  to  this  volume.  Expressive  as  it  appears  to 
be  of  the  mind  which  pervades  every  part  of  her  poetry,  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  it  falls  short  of  the  beauty  and  Sentiment 
which  Ulumituited  the  countenance  of  the  fair  original .  Would 
that  we  might,  wiUiout  a  sigh  of  unavailing  sorrow,  congratulate 
the  public  on  the  reversal  of  the  following  decree  < 

**  Fond  dreamerl  meditate  thine  idle  song, 
But  let  thine  idle  song  remain  unknown : 
The  verse  which  cheers  thy  solitudes  prolong ; 
What,  though  it  charm  no  moments  but  thine  own. 
Though  thy  loved  Psyche  smile  for  tfaee  alone, 
Still  shall  it  yield  thee  pleasure,  if  not  fame. 
And  when,  escaped  from  tumult,  thou  has  flown 
To  thy  dear  sUent  hearth's  enlivening  flarae, 
lliere  shall  the  tranquil  muse  bet  happy  votary  clum." 


Art.  XV.— 1.  il«p/y  to  Sir.  Boiangue^i  Practical  Obteroa- 
tunu  on  th«  Rqntt  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  David 
Kicardo.  Hurray,  1811.— S.  J  Plain  StatemeM  <^  thg 
Bullion  Qaettion,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  Davies 
Giddy,  Esq.  M.  P.  Stockdale,  181 1. 

Fbom  die  "  aerie  height"  of  our  six  pair  of  stairs  wiudow,  we 
hive  iuBt  descried,  appearing  with  slow  and  heavy  course  ahove 
the  literary  horizon,  a  new  flight  of  pamphlets  on  this  momentous 
subject.  By  the  rate  at  which  the  body  appeared  to  us  to 
move,  we  tbmk  it  probable  that  its  collective  mass  will  be  well 
settled  upon  this  metropolis  about  the  time  when  .our  next 
number  will  fall  due.  Aud  as  we  suspect  that  many  of  them 
contain  reports  of  speeches  made  in  the  assembly  of  wise  men, 
we  shall  defer  all  tiirther  serious  consideration  of  the  subject, 
till  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  them. 
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• '  We  shall  Aerefore  confine  thu  article  widiin  yerj  contracted 
liDiits,  and  shall  first  iotreat  our  reader's  indulgence  briefly  to 
premise  an  observation  or  two  relaUog  to  ourselves.  For 
we  really  cannot  help  deeming  it  both  right  and  civil  to  return 
our  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  certain  ingenious  persons,  yiho, 
we  doubt  not  with  the  kindest  intentions  towards  us,  and  widi 
a  particular  view  to  extol  our  independence,  have  ascribed  to 
the  uawor^y  lucubrations  on  the  Bullion  Report  in  our  former 
Dumber  the  very  unmerited  honour  of  much  higher  authority 
than  we  fear  they  can  lay  any  claim  to.  We  beg  to  assure  themj 
tfiat  whenever  the  Kight  Hop.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  find  Insure  or  inciinatioo  to 
■end  us  an  article  for  insertion,  we  v^ill  give  fair  public  notioa 
of  the  honoui:  to  our  readers,  in  order  that  they  may  form  tbeif 
jni^meuts,  either  with  due  deference  to  the  high  authority,  or 
wi^  due  caution  with  respect  to  the  presumed  party-statement; 
AvA  we  further  promise  to  the  said  ingenious  persons,  in  refers 

ence  to  another  of  their  speculatioos,  that  whenever  the -j 

.  or  the  — —  Reviews,  wiU  have  the  goodness  to  decline  inserting 
aucfa  articles  as  the  said  Essay  on  the  Bullion  Report,  and  that 
the  articles  afterwards  come  into  our  hands  as  the  "  fU  oiler," 
we  will  return  our  public  thanks  to  the  said  Reviews  in  our 
f  Notice  to  Correspondents." 

We  are  also  requested  by  certain  private  gentlemen,  whom 
Ae  said  ingenious  persons  have  obligingly  desigaated  as  dw 
managers,  or  editors  of  our  work,  to  state  in  their  names,  that 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  more  efficient,  but  less  l»- 
bonous  offices  of  our  well  msbers,  and  occasional  contributors. 
.  We  are  really  highly  flattered  at  having  excited-  all  this  atten^ 
tion  thus  early  in  our  career ;  and  as  the  best  return  we  can 
make,  shall  (with  one  observation]  dismiss,  we  tnut  for  ever, 
the  hateful  subject  of  self;  which  nothing  but  the  consciousness 
of  havi^  been  bom  into  a  world  pretty  well  filled  widi  Reviews, 
and  consequently  of  having  many  rivals,  though  we  trust  no  eitcf 
mies,  could  have  induced  us  at  all  to  touch  upon.  Hie  nngle 
obaervation  is  this. — On  the  subject  of  our  plan  and  objects,  w* 
refer  all  impartial  readers  to  the  first  article  of  our  first  number, 
and  to  the  pledge  there  implied.  We  desire  no  favour  not  any 
encouragement,  except  in  as  far  as  we  redeem  that  ple<%e,  and 
do  our  best  honestly  to  promote  those  objects. 

To  proceed  to  the  subject  before  us. 

Althou^  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  hu,  prac- 
tically speaking,  set  the  question  raised  by  the  Bullion  Rep(»( 
iu  some  degree  at  rest;  yetw^plunly  perceive  that  the  nindt 
qi  numy  impartial  men  ace  by  no  means  made  up  upon  the  vab^ 
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|mI.  Km  k  di»  tt  aU  Mirprinng.  Il »  one  wf  the  iMst  iatri" 
oatc  pcita^  thftt  •«'  aaaimed  mi  vqual  d^>ee  of  iatar«M,  far 
dtis  imjMnanoe  of  iu  practical  coua^ancM. 

Ooe  tbiag  appaan  to  lu  veiy  [dais ; — tkat  duua  wko  k»fc  ar- 
gued it  upoa  t^  M  aod  appravad  priaciplea  of  polibeal  cecn^ 
noay,  have  daoida(%  ^l«d  in  making  out  their  caic;  aad  Ait 
affonla  raround  for  balieving  that  there  are  acuiie  hicUcn  pi!ope»r 
tiei  still  hurldne  ahout  tho  quaatioa,  which  the  prcaent  state  of 
fODuaerciat  af^ri,  (so  dUterest  from  any  ever  coBtea^>Ialiad  by 
the  pohlkal  caconomists  whose  works  we  aie  «ow  apt  to  caaaL* 
dar  as  infalhble,)  is  desttMd  to  bring  to  light. 

Political  tecoaomy  is  a  get  (tf  genn^  princ^iles  drawo 
from  the  ohsarvatioB  of  the  noda  is  whi<^  huwan  aSsisa 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  operatiBg ;  and  endeawoun^  to 
^sova  ftom  this  view  of  past  experience  how  dtey  wiU  operate 
IB  fiitnra.  Ftosi  dM  nature  of  tbecase,  therefore,  At  mlea  mbbc 
fiut  in  theif  apf^ation  to  a  sUte  of  afain  widely  difteraU  bom 
•By  that  has  ever  been  coBtwplatyJ  by  the  fnunon  of  thae* 
luias.  But  it  wiU  be  very  (biScult  t»  impress  the  eoavklioo 
that  dMy  have  ^ed  upon  the  niads  of  those  whft  aae  in  tha 
habit  of  rfganliag  (he  theorens,  apon  M^iiah  they  argue,  aa  ivw 
mutable  aod  almost  mathematical  tni^. 

Tliis  wilt  perhaps  account  for  the  samcaess,  we  ha4  alaoost 
aaid  tedJoniness,  with  which  the  identical  argumanli  aa»  re- 
peated over  aad  over  again,  iu  th«  paiqphma  pHhliahad  by 
those  who  espoufie  the  opwiooa  of  the  BaUiui  H^>«rt.  TW 
waiteca  an  aA  eonviiiced  that  the  truth  of  their  argamvrt  hea  in 
,  a  DutshaU ;  and  ^t  the  only  roaaeti  why  it  has  not  betM  um> 
veraaUy  raoaiwad  is,  that  the  happy  asod*  ol  deaek»iMg  it  haa 
tMt  yet  beea  discovered.  Eaoh  bmb  flattavs  Iwasalf  that  hi*  tmi 
bnt  for  eRpluMian  is  to  bring  about  this  impoi«aia  ok^act;  aasl 
that  ^  the  allegorical  symhal  of  sealed  hags  of  eom*  oe  oAe* 
injfwiioui  denc^  ooavicticm  is  to  flash'  at  ouoe  upon  (he  mind 
•f  the  Biilish  public. 

That-pablic,  h<Hv«v«r,  appears  most  obslmataly  to-  resiat  thaaa 
■epeate<t  attacks  upon  its  uodetstanding,  and  seems  resolved  nM 
to  be.  wearied  out  by  the  perdaacity  with  which  4eir  authom 
return,  to  the  charge.  Indeed  it  autst  be  confostedj  thak  sona 
paiua,  .attepded  with  a  greater  variety  «f  original'  anpunan* 
and  illiutration,  have  been  emplc^red' on  the  t^tpoaite  nde;  aadi 
as  it  should  seem  with  greater  suooets.  For  uotwitbatanditig 
Ihvptieaef  bullfeB  still  coBtinucs high inppopertion  to. other 
oontmodities^  we  do  not  perceive  any  greater  qiBytomB,lfaan-wg 
oouldfind  tlvoe  mondis,^ooflbedttpreciatio»^'atmcnrnMO}t 
wilh'nspact.to  those  eotmsedities,  allowing  fbf  auct)  oc^monai 
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JluetWitiooft  M  way  at  all  tuaea occur.  TbeompaiRidiioUaad 
.tbe  ibiJJiii^  will  (till  buy  as  much  of  the  genGrel  vticle<  of  cqb- 
iniaptioa  aa  it  wouLi  befow,  or  as  the  guinea  did  befote  it  was 
witbanwB  from  circulation  wmI  conv6ft»l  into  buUioa. 

From  th«  ibbss  of  pubUcstioos  w^cli  have  appeared,  we  have 
««lected  tilwqe  at  the  bead  of  this  article ;  the  first  from  tho 
T«fiBr«nce  which  it  bears  to  the  arguBieDts  examiaed  in  our  last 
number,  aod  tbe  last  fioiB  the  circulation  which  the  name  oS 
its  author  has  already  bealowed  upon  it. 

To  Ihoae  who  kouourad  with  a  peruial  the  article  on  tlua  sub- 
ject IB  our  fonner  nuaber,  no  apology  will  be  neceuary  for  be- 
gWUBg  with  Mr.  Rievdo's  Reply  to  Mr.  Basaoquet's  Prac- 
tiftai  ObaervatieDa.  It  is  simply  the  Eulfilmeat  of  a  promise  mad* 
at  t)M  close  of  that  article. 

In  discussieg  the  merits  of  Mr.  Kicardo's  pubHcatioa,  we  shall 
jBot  condemn  our  readers  to  the  uuErateful  task  of  labouriag 
tlv^Migh  the  BunntE  and  iatiicate  ealeuTatioas  on  eiichaagea  in  tb« 
-fint  aad  seeoad  du^tcis,  which  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  tb^ 
woric :  for  HOtwithstondmg  our  boid  as  reTieweis  ta  lauitii  eviry 
iking,  we  fairly  confess  that  th^  are  beyosiL  our  cook- 
preboHiofl.  We  shall  therefore  ccuatent  ourselves  with  ft 
short  ex^aoBtioB  of  the  frmt^ks  i^kw  whicl^  (and  not 
i^Mi  then  arithmetical  accuraaf,)  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  any 
4adHBtioHe  bom  ^m  must  ultimately  rest :  and  this  not  only 
•D  account  of  ^  scepticism  with  wbcb  we  cannot  help  regard- 
ing such  calcuUtioDS,  when  we  consider  that  even  Dr.  Kelly'* 
great  and  useful  work,  cou^iiled  with  all  his  diligence,  toad 
«v«ry  asustaiKe  that  the  raercautile  knowledge  of  Ais  gieat 
VMitropoIis  could  affoFd,  is  (as  we  aKc  credibly  infonned)  ky  no 
aieaas  free  from  errws,  bat  because,  if  they  are  erroneous  ia 
praicipie,  any  minute  examination  of  dieir  detuls  would  be  W 
hour  absolutely  Arown  ftway. 

Now  the  diflereace  c^  the  prmeifles  on  which  Mr.  B.  and 
>lr.  R.  colculate  the  excbai^ea  is  thia,  that  Mr.  B.  assumes  tlw 
par  of  exchange  wUh  each  country  usuall;  eatimatsd  by  mer- 
otmalft  to  be  correct. 

This  may  be  erroueoos ;  because  the  par  may  hare  been  orir 
j^ally  computed  on  inaccurate  assays^  or  because  the  estimated 
fvr  mky  continB*  the  same  when  a  real  chaage  may  have  takea 
place  io  tbe  cuneney  of  a  country ;  but  the  errror  when  disco- 
vered nwy  dways  be  correctad  by  aa  uiufoim  pei  ceotage  addi- 
tioB  oc  subtraclKMi,  and  can  in  no  other  way  affect  any  general 
OWBoniag,  as  it  leaven  the  comparison  of  di^rent  period*-  iuteL- 
l%ible  and  comet. 

But  .Mr.  R.  iotrodtKc».a  ntwprinc^le  of  compirtatioB^  ^luc^ 
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though  countenanced  by  the  Bullion  Committee,  ii,4e  will  verf' 
ture  to  say,  utterly  unkuown  and  unintelligible  in  every  counting 
houae  in  Europe.  Assuming  that  the  legal  currency  of  England 
is  gold,  and  that  of  Hamburgh  silver;  he  computes  the  exchange 
by  turnii^  the  silver  currency  of  Hamburgh  into  gold,  twt  ac- 
cording to  any  fixed  or  average  value  of  gold  at  Hambui^h,  but 
accortUoe  to  the  variations  of  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  he 
-even  applies  this  mode  of  calculation  to  America,  although  there 
is  in  that  country  an  established  gold  coinage  and  tJie  gold  coins  of 
Europe  are  legally  current  at  peed  rates.  Thus  a  new  element 
is  introduced  into  the  computation,  equally  contrary  to  establish- 
ed practice,  and  to  what  we  consider  as  the  true  Uieory  of  ei- 
"change  ^  whicli  being  founded  only  on  tlie  relations  of  the  cur- 
reucies  of  the  respecbve  countiies,  admits  of  no  other  subject  of 
comparison.  The  effect  of  adupt'mg  this  mode  of  noting  the  ex- 
change ^tould  be  to  make  the  comparison  of  it  at  different  pe^ 
riods  utterly  impossible  :  for  supposing  it  to  be  stated  (for  in- 
stance) that  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  was  in  1801  ten  per 
cent,  against  London,  and  in  1802  two  per  cent,  in  favoured  Lon- 
don, it  would  not  appear  whether  this  difference  arose  from  an 
actualvariationof  the  course  of  exchange,  or  of  the  price  of  Kold, 
or  of  both  combined,  and  if  so,  in  what  proportions ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  substituting  for  a  notation  of  ex- 
change a  computation  of  the  profit  or  loss  of  exporting  or  im- 
porting gold  bullion  at  a  particular  time.  A  computation  very 
necessary  to  be  made  by  dealers  in  remittance,  but  which  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  exchange  tlian  the  profit  or  loss  by  dealing 
in  any  other  article  of  merchandize ;  and  it  would  be  just  asre** 
sonafole  and  intelligible  to  establish  a  computation  of  exchange 
between  London  and  Hamburgh  on  a  comparison  of  the  [mces 
of  Irish  and  German  linens. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  general  principles  and  facts  re* 
lating  to  the  exchange,  we  think  that  it  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
our  former  number,  that  its  unfavourable  state  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  the  depreciation  .of  our  currency ;  and  the  followii^ 
brief  review  of  Mr.  Iticardo's  Reply  will  probably  afford  oppor- 
tunity of  illustrating  that  proof  still  further. 

Tile  third  chapter  of  Mr.  Rtcardo's  pamphlet  contains  an  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  the  conctusiou  that  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  bullion  above  the  mint  price  proves  a  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. This  attempt  is  made  in  the  first  section,  by  contendii^ 
that  the  opposite  assertion  implies  the  impossilaiity  of  melting  of 
exportuig  English  coin  by  the  force  of  prohibitory  laws.  But 
all  parties  agree  <vith  Locke  in  qualifying  such  statutes  as  lays 
"  to  hedge  iu  the  cuckoo,"  and  perfectly  nugatory.   Now  we  do. 
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not  admit  the  truth  of  diis  implicatioD.  The  at^:tinieiit  against 
depreciation  rests,  not  upon  law  alone,  but  upon  the  fact,  that 
aluiough  a  difference  in  value  exiatu  between  bullion  and  cur- 
rency, none  exists  between  the  average  relative  -values  of  cur- 
rency, and  of  general  commodities ;  therefore  that  builion  is  en- 
hanced, but  currency  not  depreciated. 

Ilie  second  section  contains  a  repetition  of  the  trite  ai^nieott 
which  prove  that  an  undue  increase  of  currency  in  England,  that 
of  odier  countries  remaining  the  same,  would  produce  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  English  currency,  and  an  unfavourable  exchange ; 
which  no  one  denies.  But  we  think  that  it  is  clearly  shewn  in 
our  last  number  that  no  such  undue  increase  has  m  fact  taken 
place ;  consequently  that  no  real  depreciation  exists.  But,  says 
Mr.  R.  could  the  symptoms  proceed  from  any  other  cause  but 
the  relative  excess  of  our  currency  P  We  beg  to  refer  him  to  our 
former  arguments,  which  shew  that  the  unfavourable  exchange, 
the  only  remaining  symptom  unaccounted  for,  has  proceeded 
&om  a  very  different  cause,  viz.  an  unfavourable  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  impossibility  of  discharging  it  by  export  of  goods, 
or  by  any  other  mode  than  the  export  of  bullion.  "  But  why 
(says  Mr.  R.)  will  not  the  Bank  try  the  experiment,  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  their  notes  of  two  or  three  millions  for  the 
short  period  of  three  months  ?"  Because  they  are  well  assured 
that  such  ao  experiment  would  be  very  far  from  realizing  his  an- 
ticipations of  a  lowered  price  of  bullion,  and  improved  foreign  ex- 
change. The  readers  of  our  former  article  will  easUy  perceive 
that  the  consequence  must  be  a  further  demand  for  bulUon  for 
domestic  use,  in  addition  to  that  for  exportation;  and  conB»^ 
quently  an  increased  instead  of  a  diminished  price.  And  as  to 
the  foreign  exchange,  the  increased  difficulty  of  procuring  bul- 
lion to  pay  our  balances  must  of  course  render  it  worse  instead 
of  better. 

We  are  next  informed,  (sect.  3.)  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold  00  the  continent  has  been  trilling,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
mere  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  comparative  value  of  gold 
and  silver.  Upon  this  subject  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Rutter- 
ford's  Hints  from  Holland,  where  it  appears  that  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  continent  has  b^n  mtkin  a  tr^  as  high  as  in  Ei^- 
knd.  We  also  refer  them  to  p.  41, 4£.  of  our  former  article,  to 
shew  how  little  diat  fact  bears  on  the  real  question  of  deprecia- 
tion ;  which  is  plainly  this ;  a  difierence  in  value  between  ouilvm 
and  currency  does  not  prove  the  latter  to  be  depreciated  so  long 
u  it  retains  its  relative  value  to  other  commodities  ;  it  is  not  then 
issued  to  excess ;  and  the  l«ct  of  builion  being  of  greater  value 
only  proves  that  an  increased  demand  exists  for  it  as  a  comtno- 
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di^,  htyaod  A*t  wUch  exisU  fw  other  trticlcf, «  «4m^  (xitt^ 
foffjol*!  itself  in  tbe  dupe  of  eoia  for  iaUrnal  circulabOB. 

"ft*  fonrtk  chapUr,  aftw  fldauoiag  tbat  th«  bdooce  of  1H9- 
BCoU  is  «gsia«t  Eiq^liud  to  the  unonnt  of  aU  tbe  bulLiett  wkicfa 
hu  pniafld  from  bence  to  the  Coatiaciit,  nmi  ov«r  again  the  inmo 
speculative  arguments,  that  aa  iradue  inercose  of  cwmoej  woi^ 
promisee  an  aiifevoursUe  exckw^pe,  asd  that  an  excessiTe  i»ue 
of  piper  would  dm*  cmd  out  of  circuUtJoa ;  princales  which  wo 
again  rejMnt  are  not  denied.  Wc  ooly  assert  that  u  the  pr«seKl 
case  no  iiieh  ioeraasa  o«  excess  can  be  proved ;  and  tlut  their  at 
kged  flCects,  ^  low  exchange  and  diMppearance  of  coio,  am 
abmdantly  t«  be  aecoualcd  foi  hy  other  cirGHmataacas.  Our 
coiKDCj  is  not  dapMkd  as  Mr.  R.  (p.  70)  suppoees,  below  the 
vabie  of  buHion,  more  thae  that  of  Anaerica,  France,  8u:. "  becaiiM 
.  niilhar  af  thaee  countriea  have  a  pap»  currency  not  eoOvertibln 
into  Bpocie ;"  but  because  at  the  same  tine  that  we  want  a  ples- 
tifut  rnrnnViting:  mediiiin  br  our  own  df>HM8tic  purposesy  we  ara 
alaa  oUi|^  largvly  to  eaport  the  uaud  iostrunrat  of  donestie 
ciranlatiaa,  for  iha  wMnlnnance  of  our  foreigB  comneroo,  oi> 
emtonentat  warfara.  W*  have  tbereftw*  substitutod  a  fresh  ne- 
dium^  whieh  now  ntains  its  oagpnal  and  aw«n^  value  relatire 
tn  bnttioa  and  t»  ollKr  contnodMies,  diongfa  buHion  itseV  imm 
httlf  nsperieBead  a  tevapon^j  rise  alMve  Aai  vtd«*. 

Chnptes  five  goes  over  the  okk  gi«und^  Ibet  dapreaiBtioniiM|^ 
ame  fren  Ae  ah—JintP  of  notes  (p.  81.);  it  thi»  proceoib  la* 
the  tdteilluatraliDnof  the  diecoveryof  a  new  gM  aatur,  which  in 
evident^  inapplicaUe,  for  tbis  reason :  the  geld  tkiis'  pi>oduceA 
^raiM  be  an  abeokite  addition  to  die  cafutal  of  the  eotrntfj* ;  ant^ 
ia  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  circulnong  nediun^  the  qusntitr 
of  coamndities  nmuning  tbo  sauM ;  whereas  the  paper  iv  only 
Qoined  and  iasuad,  when  n  previous  increase  of  coinnaodiliea  cnlU 
for  such  an  addition  of  currency  to  circolate  them.  The  efioct* 
of  AivdiflEeiKaae  need  not  be  jMintedouL 

Mr.  R't.  argnmentB  in  support  of  the  omnie*  enterttined  bjr 
the  committee^  that  an  excess  of  Bank  of  £n^and  notes  nacna- 
senilNr  paodnces  a  cosrespondinf.  excess  in  the  anaoiinl  of  cooOby 
Innfcnatea,  contain  netluDg  new.  We  b^  t»  refer  to  p.  4S  *« 
•aq.  of  outfirstnnntber  onthis  pert  ol  th(tattb)ect.  Wecanadd> 
nothing  to  tfaa  argumeats  there  ataUsd.  Tlit  ohaplcf  en'tha  ii^* 
enaa*  of  prions  firom  ttxntioa  seenw  to-  ua  to  be  d«t  in-  wbicfe 
Ml.  B.  nassi  snECcssfaUy  cDoabats  Mr.  Bo  nsn pact's  Beasoain^ 
H«  is,  however,  finr  from  prvving.  (hat  a  consideidUe  profioftieir 
of  the  rise  in  prices  has  not  arisen  fRun  additi<wal  tonesi.  AnA' 
we  conceive  bins  to'  be  altogether  misfabsii  wben  be  aaseit^  tin* 
>BpKq>«rden  as  the  taxes  ho  greats  the  aipeiH)e»«f  iIm  p«o^l» 
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f^mimA.  (P.  120.)  It  19  certami;  trne,  sa  Mr-  R.  asserts,  diat 
-^  if  my  income  amoants  to  \000t.  and  goTemment  requim  JOOf. 
fn  tases,  I  have  then  only  9001.  to  spend.  Brrt  it  b  as  certaiolr 
false,  tfiat  die  expences  ^tke  wholepeopk  are  (fimintshed  by  tbts 
tool.  Government  immediatety  paja  it  away  to  somebody  eisi 
who  spends  it;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert  diat  ^e  openitiott 
increases  the  expences  of  the  people,  by  increasing  the  rapidhj' 
of  circulation.  The  faster  money  circntstea,  tfie  morepurchasM 
are  made,  and  the  more  taxes  levied,  and  we  have  no  ooobt  ftat 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  whole  circnlating  medium  is  absorbed 
and  re-iasued  by  the  revenue  boards  fMlds  condtterably  to  the  pn>- 
ductiTe  powers  of  the  cmnitry. 

Mr.  iticardo  conchides  with  asserting  his  belief  dixt  the  ex- 
change would  be  ameliorated,  and  the  price  of  buTFion  lowered, 
by  a.  redoctioD  in  the  qirantity  of  bank  notes.  We  afaall  ttot 
here  repeat  our  reasons  for  boldine  a  directly  contrary  opinioiL 
Bnt  when  he  tnsijmatea  ttmt  the  alleged  necessitr  of  exporting 
trallioD  to  pay  our  balances  to  foreign  countries  proves  too 
much,  inasmuch  as  gold  cannot  be  fbuna  here  for  the  purpose,  and 
oor  goods  cannot  purchase  »]1  which  we  want  for  thxt  and  our  do- 
mestic purposes;  we  apprehend  that  he  proves  too  Kttte.  Our 
tnabSity  to  export  goods  enough  to  purchase  gold,  for  the  pitr^ 
pose  of  replacing  our  paper  currency,  does  not  prove  out- 
want  of  means  to  procure  enough  to  export  for  the  payment  of 
our  balances;  and  it  is  clear,  that  it  ia  the  very  existence  of 
^t  paper  currency  which,  under  the  present  circumstances,  can 
alone  enable  as  to  profit  by  those  means  of  keeping  up  in  some 
degree  our  mercantile  and  political  connenons  with  die  con- 
tineotat  states. 


The  only  novelt;  m  Mr.  Pavies  Oiddy's  pamphlet  consists  in 
3.  new  iHustraticia  of  the  principles  advanced  in  Mr.  Husklsaon's 
pamphlet  and  the  BuDioB  Report.  -  Tlik  inostration  arises  from 
die  snbstkutioD  of  com  for  huWoD  as  the  standard  of  value. 
"  Com  (si^s  Mr,  G.  p.  7.)  might  evidently  be  a  common  stand- 
"ard,  and  all  commodities  would  then  be  appreciated  in  giveA 
*  ^antities  of  grain.  It  wiH  clear  pnd  facintate  onr  future  in- 
"  ^lUries  to  suppose  this  imaginary  case:  I  shall  therefore  cog- 
"  tmne  to  plaCe  com  by  tbe  side  of  gold,  and  endeovoilr  i6 
"  establish  the  exact  conformity  in  principle  between  die  two." 
Re  dien  {iroceeds  (as  it  were)  to  cam  hie  com,  or  "  to  ascertain 
fte  exact  quantity  and  quaK^  of  snch  portions  aa  may  usirally  ctr- 
cntate,  by  searmg  the  said  portions  in  bags  with  an  offlcid  seal, 
wirntntiug  the  quantity  and  fineness.  There  is  certainly  no  ob- 
jection to  die  fiftitiss  of  rttis  aRegorical  ilTustration,  except  diat 
vethink  itrathj^  {mxlCB  a  cause  before  ^uite  phitt  enoagh. 
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We  perfectly  well  uixlerstand  the  argument  of  die  poUtioI 
«coDoinistB  to  be,  that  whatever  is  set  up  as  the  standard  of 
value,  whether  coin,  or  bullion,  or  com,  must  itself  be  argued 
upon  as  of  a  permauent  and  identical  value  at  all  tiqies ;  aod  tfait 
other  conunodities  only  are  said  to  vary  in  their  price  when  com- 
pared with  the  standard.  It  is  not  the  want  of  knowledge,  bet 
the  want  of  assent  to  the  justice  of  these  arguments  as  applied  to 
com  or  bullion,  or  even  to  coin  under  such  circumstances  u 
the  present,  (when  not  effectually  protected  by  law,  which 
is  impossible,)  that  produces  the  difference  of  opinion.  Mr. 
.Giddy  therefore  in  running  over  the  ai^uments  of  the  ptdi- 
tical  oecooomislfl,  substitutmg  com  for  gold,  faaa  afforded  i 
very  agreeable  exercise  for  the  fancy,  but  has  added  ootlniij 
to  our  stock  of  original  knowledge ;— he  has  produced  no 
collateral  fact  or  argument  whatever  in  addition  to  wose  we  poi- 
sessed  before,  to  prove  the  depreciation  or  excess  of  our  ciicp- 
lating  medium.  He  has  not  proved  the  fact  of  any  si^ch  eicea 
or  depreciation,  nor  has  be  rebutted  any  one  of  the  argument 
we  ventured  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  de- 
ference of  value  between  currency  and  bullion  did  not  aiiic 
from  excess  of  the  former,  but  from  th«  peculiar,  and  ■>- 
precedentfd  state  of  our  commercial  relaUous.  Heoaly  repeati 
the  position,  that  excess  might  produce  depreciation,  and  Ae^n- 
ciation  an  upfavourable  exchange,— which  nobody  denies;— -bgl 
when  be  asserts  that  these  effects  hmve  arUfn  bemuse  it  is  ^ 
nble  they  might,  we  humbly  presume  that  he  b^;B  the  questioa, 
not  having  proved  the  existence  of  the  cause,  except  from  what  he 
supposes  to  h^  its  effects.  The  refers  of  our  former  nmnber 
are  not  now  to  leam  that  this  cause,  viz.  excess,  c^tWt  be 
proved  to  exist,  and  that  there  is  fair  ground  for  thinking  tint 
It  does  not  really  exist.  He  has  also  repeated  the  arguuMnt 
stated  in  the  Report  with  respect  to  the  resloratioD  of  an  un- 
favourable exchange  by  the  forced  export  of  goods,  without  at 
all  adverting  to  the  unanswerable  facts,  that  &e  veiy  cause  of 
the  evil  is,  that  we  cannot  at  am/  price  export  our  gqods  b 

auantities  sufBiient  to  pay  our  delrts.  Finally  he  ^serts,  witb 
le  rest  of  those  who  argue  with  the  Report,  that  the  currency 
must  be  reduced  in  quantity :— concerning  the  perfect  ineffici- 
ency and  pernicious  consequences  of  which  pretmded  remedy, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  another  word. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  has  a  little  dis- 
^pointed  us ;  «nd  the  circumstance  that  a  person  of  Mr.  Danes 
uiddy's  acute  miud,  and  sound  understanding,  could  bring  for- 
ward nothmg  more  original  or  conclusive  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee of  wuch  he  was  a  member,  is  a  clear  mdication  to  us 
tha(  the  arguments  on  their  side  of  the  question  u«  exhaust^ 
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ffpd  tbat,  ID  trutli,  they  rest  altogether  oa  Aie  aasumption,  that  be- 
icause  excess  of  currency  may  produce  its  depreciation  and  an 
unfavourable  exchange,  theretore  it  has  produced  them,  and  no- 
^ia^  else  can  have  done  so; — in  short,  that  the  existence  of  theef- 
tpct  13  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  cause.  Just  as  if  one  were  to  argue, 
that  because  Messrs.  DobbscffuUmaLe  this  paper,  audit  is  verj 
like  Messrs.  Dobbs'  manufacture,  therefore  t^ey  did  make  it.. 
tV'bereas  we  humbly  conceive,  that  the  fact  must  rest  upon  evi-. 
dence  whether  Messrs.  Dobbs  did  actually  make  it  or  no. 
Whether  an  excess  of  currency  actually  exists  or  no  is  a  separate 
inquiiy,  mto  which  we  entered  at  large  in  our  former  number. 

With  peat  submission  we  humbly  conceive  also,  that  Mr. 
Giddy  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  allegory  of  the  sealed  bag*  of 
com.  When  be  states  that  bills  of  exchange  payable  on  demand 
would  drive  out  of  circulation  the  com  in  sealed  bags,  which 
would  then  be  converted  to  die  common  purposes  of  life ;  he. 
appears  to  us  to  have  entirely  lost  the  opportunity  of  eliciting 
9ne  qi  the  iqost  striking  points  of  resemblance  from  his  alle- 
gory. After  the  com  was  withdrawn,  let  him  but  have  filled 
his  bags  with  chatF,  and  circulated  them  with  the  seal  of  the- 
society,  makiDg  it  responsible  for  the  measure  of  com  when 
called  for,  and  then  let  hiip  have  passed  a  law  that  ^^  holders- 
Qf  chaff  should  not  receive  com  upon  demand,  and  he  would 
have  afforded  a  very  popular  parBllel  with  the  manuiacture  and 
circulation  of  bank  notes,  that  would  have  a  good  deal  puz- 
zled the  superficial  thinkers  on  these  subjects.  To  them  per- 
haps it  might  not  be  obvious  that,  com  being  the  supposed 
standard  of  value,  the  sealed  bag,  or  in  other  words  the  bill  for 
com,  is  only  a  bill  for  so  much  value  in  the  market;  com  being 
used  by  the  imperative  direction  of  the  law,  as  the  most  conve- 
lueot  medium  through  which  that  value  can  be  nominally 
expressed.  But  in  case  of  a  sudden  scarcity  and  consequent 
^mporary  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  if  the  society  paid  to  the 
ho^old^  the  average  value  of  the  quantity  of  com  due  to  him  in 
fome  other  commodity,  or  enabled  him  to  exchange  his  bag  in  the. 
market  for  the  same  value  of  consumable  com  as  he  bad  given 
for  it,  no  real  or  substantial  injustice  would  be  done  to  him;  the 
society  would  be  saved  from  the  risk  attendant  upon  a  trade  in 
an  article  over  the  fluctuations  of  whose  price  it  had  no  controul, 
and  which  it  vn^  need  as  a  measure  of  vahie  because  the  law 
command^  >t-  It  would  not  suffer  unfairly,  nor  the  holder  o£ 
the  bill  for  com  profit  unfairly,  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  privations  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Com,  however,  would  then  cease  to  be  a  convenient  standard 
pf  valoe,  for  this  very  reason,  that  the  engagements  made  in  its 
(uune  could  not  be  fulfilled  widiout  manifest  injustice.    i^Uerai 
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Justice  t0  tht  hoHer  of  ttie  bag  wonld  be  absolute  ihfusfKe  to 
tbe  rest  of  the  comtnuiiit^.  We  apprebewl  that  the  Mme  dling 
may  now  be  said  of  bullion,  or  of  coia  identified  with  the  aret- 
age  value  of  bulliou,  wbkh  identification  is  of  course  the  object 
Bonght  by  fixing  a  mint  price*.  It  has  been  set  up  by  the  po- 
Ihicai  cecoDOmists  as  the  stardard  of  value,  because  in  all  states 
of  society,  and  of  commercial  intercourse  between  different 
countiies,  which  they  had  ever  seen  or  read  of,  no  great  or  per- 
manent real  difference  in  its  value  could  take  place  betweeA  one 
ot  those  countries  and  the  rest,  or  between-  Ae  mint  and  market 
price.  The  facilities  of  commerce  even  in  time  of  war  by  the 
intervention  of  neutrals,  enabled  the  debtor  country  is  ordinary 
vtatei  of  society  (perhaps  at  an  unfavourable  rale,)  to  discbars;^ 
its  balances  by  gtrads;  or  if  a  small  quantity  of  bullion  pasMd, 
ita  effects  were  so  rapid  that  the  par  was  restore  b^re  fim 
qoantity  of  bullion  was  so  much  diminished  in  the  debtor 
oountry  as  materially  to  raise  its  price.  So  long  as  this  state 
of  affairs  continued,  bntlion,  or  coin  identified  with  its  averagtf 
value,  was  a  very  convenient  standard  both  for  foreign  and  do- 
mestic purposes.  But  the  moment  in  which  commercial  iater« 
cosTM  IS  so  completely  impeded,  tiiat  goods  emmet  pass  fmoo' 
die  debtor  to  tbe  creditor  countt^,  and  that  bullion  passing  in 
sumll  quantities  has  not,  for  tbe  reason  jost  mentioned,  any  per-* 
Btanent  effect  upon  the  exchange— then  bnltion  must  proceed  to- 
pass  in  large  qoantities.  The  coin  identified  with  its  average 
Tatne  will  next  (notwithstanding  any  restrictive  laws)  be  meked 
or  exported,  and  identified  with  the  enhanced  value  of  bnlfion; 
in  odier  words,  (die  inefficient  law  out  of  the  question)  wfll  be 
ven  much  raised  in  price.  But  tfiis  bigh  price  will  not  brn^ 
buffion  into  the  conntnr,  because  die  foreign  merchant  cannot- 
^port  the  goods,  for  the  pnrcbase  of  whieh  be  conM  ajone  aefktf 
biuHon  to  die  (fcbtor  country.— Now  when  once  this  novel  staM 
of  things  has  arisen,  and  m  long  as  it  ladts,  bnlfion,  atid  coitt' 
identified  with  i«  average  vaine,  become  altogetlier  aa  ine»B- 
ventent  standards  of  vatne  a«  die  com  upon  Mr.  Oitfdy's  bi-' 
gemous  hypothesis.  And  ahhongb  under  these  circnrastaACes  Itr 
England  dte  potmd  sterling  in  legal  coin  does  eertuofy  euitintMi 
to  be  the  Ug^  standard  of  value ;— yet  in  tmtb  die  }xk  win  be 
•vadeo,  ntd  the  ttctucu  staonaird  daring  dte  msappearMce  of  con 
wtfl  be  die  poimd  sterling,  exprewwd  by  some  (rymbetic  cw- 
rency  representing  its  average  vahe  iff  the  maricet;  Of,  ta  wm 
btve  Tentnred  to  stste  it,  by  the  wvaiic  ornmy/i. 
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A  Vitm  t(  tka  pnttnl  Stuti  tf  Suiity,  ill  Rural  (Seomtimfi 
Popuhtton,  and  Produte,  Sfc:  mtk  an  Jppendix,  con- 
tairang  Obswatitmt  on  itigeneral  Charaettr,  Clmatt,  Com- 

.  merce,  Mettmrcea,  IftS.  fnm  a  /ale  Sarvty  of  tht  Abbate 
Baliatna,  Profeuor,  Sfc  to  v/ticA  are  added,  with  nottf 
throughtnit  the  Work,  an  Examination  of  the  Sicilian  Vo- 
tmtteer  Syttetti,  and  Extracts  from  Letters  written  in  Sict/y 
in  1809-10,  4(0.     By  Thomas  Wright  Vai^hao,  Esq.     Gafe 

'  and  Curtis,  1811. 

W  K  candidly  admit  onrsehes  to  be  of  Ae  number  of  those 
vfao  have'  n«ver  ceased  to  blame  and  to  lament  the  oversight; 
which,  when  die  NeapoUtao  dynas^  was  preietred,  and  transferred 
to  Sicily  by  our  assistance,  and  was  decidedly  influenced  by  our 
counsels,  omitted  to  make  some  stipulation  for  the  gradual  and 
eventual  amelioration  of  the  Sicilian  system  of  government.  It 
should  surely  have  been  obvious  to  tbe  Briti^  nmiistTy  of  dwt 
day,  that  if  we  are  permaneudy  to  defend  Sicily  from  France, 
it  most  ultimately  be  widi  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mass  of 
Ae  Sicilian  people ; — that  such  hear^  conjperation  can  never  be 
secured  in  any  country  tnless  the  people  are  justly  and  ardently 
attached  to  tbe  ajatem  under  which  they  are  governed ;  and  that  if 
diat  svHtem  in  Sicily  is  grossly  and  notoriously  oppressive,  no  se- 
curi^  could  exist  against  die  intrigues  and  invasion  of  the  French, 
from  the  instant  that  the  British  forces  should  be  removed  from 
tbe  island.  By  entermg,  therefore,  into  a  treaty  of  asuslmce,: 
without  any  such  stipulation  as  we  have  adverted  to,  we>  (witb  veiT' 
great  impolicy,)  kid  ourselvaa  under  the  naceasity,  Ivr  an  iiuis/i- 
nite  period,  other  of  pandtnng  onr  exertions  elsiewhere  by  send- 
ing to  Sicily  aa  large  a  farce  as  may  in  all  event*  be  sufficient  to 
protect  it  from  any  which  tlie  French  may  bring  to  the  opposite 
shore;  or  of  rendning  nseless  die  whole  trouble  and  expense  pre- 
viously incurred,  whenever  we  may  be  obliged  to  withdraw  Oie 
British  garrison  From  the  island.  That  the  MeajpoUtan  govern- 
ment would  fAm  have  cheerfully  entered  into  this  or  any  other. 
reasoublfl  stipulation  proposed  by  England,  we  have  no  dpubt; 
and  we  will  lay  b^re  our  readers  documenta  which  will  pfoba- 
b^  induce  them  to  be  of  the  nme  opinioa.  Tbey  ai;e  ^f  course 
aware,  that  the  sentiments  of  her  Sicilian  majesty  were  u9ua%J 
tboao'wpon  which  Ae  court  of  Maples  acted.  Of  what  nature 
these  sentiments  were,  will  best  be  shewn  by  tbe  fellewing  letter, 
which  was  written  by  her  M^eaty  to  Lord  Nelson,  upon  his  first 
arrival  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  after  tJie  invasion  of  the  French'ia 
the  summer  of  I8d3.  As  It  has  never  been  printed,  and  as  original' 
l«tterd  fVom  queens  are  not  eveiy  day  to  be  met  with,  perhaps  our' 
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readers  isiy  perme  it  widi  some  interest  We  only  b^  to  prch 
mi»e,  that  the  letter  is  printed  just  u  the  copy  came  to  oar 
hands,  and  that  not  we,  but  her  Sicilian  Majesty  or  the  copier, 
must  be  responsible  for  any  faults  which  fastidioua  critics  may 
be  disposed  to  find  with  the  French  idiom  and  orthography. 

Copy  ttfart  origiiMi  Utter  from  the  fiseeti  qfli^U$  to  Lord  NdamL. 

"  Jai  recue,  mon  cher  et  djgne  milord,  la  lettre  que  tous  m'arez 
ecrite  avec  une  reconnoiisance  infiaie.  Je  voit  Totre  commande' 
ment  dans  la  HediterTanee  arec  une  oonfiance  St  natisfactioa  ex- 
tremes, comptant  aur  les  bont^  du  Roi  votie  Maitre,  de  ntie 
grande  ct  ffenereuse  Nation,  &  de  rotre  attachement.  Notre  po- 
sition est  tres  penible  au  millieua  de  la  paix  dont  nous  arons  acbet^ 
&  rcmplis  les  onereuses  cooditions  arec  une  exactitude  infinie ; 
ndoi  voyant  par  nos  circonstances  &  1e  bten  de  nos  Peuplet  oblig^ 
i  garder  une  stricte  neutrality,  noui  nous  trouTons  force  inrad^  & 
Obicipar  le  droit  du  plus  fort,  &  de  qui  ne  connoit  ni  frcin,  nj 
ttait^,  ni  promesses.  Mais  mklgr^  ce  malheur,  qui  ne  porte  en- 
core que  1  apparancc  de  partiel,  il  faut  que  nous  evilion*  arec  toin 
de  dtmncr  le  moindre  pretexte  a  iuTsder  et  te  rendre  entierement 
Ic  maitre,  pour  ensuite  disposer  lelon  leur  tus,  de  notre  Royaome 
de  Naples.  Cest  a  Totre  prudeole  soia  particuUerement  que  nous 
derron*  cela ;  en  evitaut  ac  donner  aucune  pretexte  a  celui  qui 
comande  la  France  de  pouvoir  collorer  avec  une  pretexte  ce  par 
lui  soubait^,  acle  d'ii^ustice,  rioleiice  &  oppression.  II  ne  faut 
point  pour  cela  se  coufier  ni  reposer  lur  ses  paroles :  loin  de  la, 
les  tristes  exemples  tus  dans  le  cours  de  cette  Guerre  &  principale- 
most  «n  Ualie,  le  manqne  de  tout  foi,  dont  cette  entree  dans  noe 
Royaiimes  cmitre  tmit  droit  &  joatioe,  en  est  un  preuve.  Leur 
contimwlks  «ondajte  k  deoiaicbcs  doit  nous  rendre  attentif  rigil- 
aot ;  mais  ne  point  en  proniqnant  facititer  leur  demarches,  c'est  ce 
que  j'cspeie  de  vous,  Mon  dipie  &  respectable  Milord ;  que  voua 
cmpechere24Mtre  perte,  &.  ne  feres  aucune  demarche  qui  puisse 
I'accelercr.  Je  me  r^>ose  avcc  confisnce  A  cette  coosolante  id£e,  & 
compte  entierement  sur  mttre  loyal  Gouveniement,  &  lur  tous  mon 
digne  Milord.  Je  vous  rererrois  toiyours  quaod  je  pourrois  avec 
prudence,  qui  nous  est  si  indispensable,  avec  une  satisfaction  in- 
finie, me  rappellant  toujours  tout  ce  que  nous  tous  derons,  syant 
pour  vous  n  plus  etendue  cenfiance  et  reconnoissance.  Cest  arec 
fes  sentiments  qui  ne  finiront  qu'  arec  ma  rie  &  aree  la  plus  Tcri- 
table  estime,  que  je  suis  votre  «re«  attach^  Sc  recomioissaale 

CHABLOrrE.K. 

Nt^Ui,  U  90  Jim,  1803. 

We  have  also  now  before  us  i  letter  from  Sir  John  Acton,  of 
the  same  date  with  the  Queen's,  which  eaten  into  a  complete  da. 
tail  of  the  particular  nature  of  their  present  embarrtscmeau. .  It 
•eeina  that  the  French,  contruy  to  direct  stipulatiofi,  md  upon  the 
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most   frivolous  preteoces,    insiBted  upon  oceumng    Pescan, 

OtrsDto,  and  Tarento ;  and,  mdcr  tn  arowal  of  these  purpo«a% 
had  Altered  the  Neapolitan  territory  with  diirteen  thonsuid  men ; 
a  force  to  which  the  king  of  Naples  had  actoall;  uothiw  to  op- 
pose. Sir  John  Acton,  dierefore,  very  naturally  coDclu&d,  that 
the  total  conquest  of  Nai^es,  or  at  least  die  seeming  (tf  Sicily  in 
contemplatjon  of  such  conquest  wa«  die  real  objects  of  the 
French.  Aad  the  dilemma  mto  which  the  goremmeDt  was  tiiua 
thrown,  and  the  delicate  nature  of  the  service  «iitrust«l  to  the 
'Bn6A,  cannot  be  better  etpresaed  dun  in  Sir  John's  own  Eng- 
liah  words. 

"  But  in  thinking  of  Sicily,  which  is  the  main  article  for  saviilg 
an  exutence  to  his  Majesty  and  Royal  Family,  the  highest  precau- 
tions are  not  to  be  spared  for  aroiaiiig  the  )ou  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Any  demonstration  of  a  concert  with  the  English  forces 
would  serve  as  a  pretence  for  deciding  tlie.ruin  of  ihitjirtt  tingdom." 
"His  M^esty  fears  at  present  a  coup  de  main,  for  which  he  begs 
your  Lordship  to  be  so  good  to  fix  some  frigates  or  ships  in  a  position 
to  save  a  violence  on  his  Majesty's  person  and  those  of  the  Royal 
Family.  If  the  French  are  at  last  situated  where  they  have  declar- 
ed, the  aneasiness  will  be  lessened  a  great  deal  on  the  sbove-said 
subject  Any  demand  afterwards  for  garrisoning  the  castles  of  Na- 
ple8,,this  gulf,  and  Gaiita,  shall  be  denied  certainty,  but  shall  decide 
either  a  declared  war,  if  his  Majesty  has  adequate  forces  in  view  to 
support  him,  or  his  sudden  departure  for  Sicily."  in  the  csae  of 
war,  a  strength  of  good  English  troops  in  the  castles  of  this  capital 
and  in  the  place  of  Gaeta;  will  be  of  an  essential  service.  Should  tha 
kingdom  be  taken,  the  rest  of  the  effectual  defence  should  be  done 
in  Sicily."  "  The  British  naval  and  land  forces  rroutd  encourage 
and  support  the  national  endeavours,  and  defend  that  part  of  the 
king's  patrimony  tu  his  royal  family  in  the  unhappy  state  they  are 
treated."  "  But  in  all  cases  his  Majesty  thinks  that  the  highest  cir- 
cumspection is  to  be  had  as  a  main  and  most  essential  article,  iri 
order  to  avoid  desperate  mischiefs  and  destruction  to  his  MsgestW 
subjects,  while  every  means  of  vigilance  ought  to  be  employed  iW 
the  safety  of  bis  Majesty's  family  without  compromising,  and  for  ■ 
saving  Sicily.     Till  the  danger  is  evident,  and  without  hopes  of 


being  overcome,  his  Majesty  does  not  think  of  leaving  Naples." 
"  Some  ships  of  war  in  or  about  this  bay  shall  ever  be  of  constant 
aecurity  and  comfdrt,  as  a  mean  likewise  of  conveying  to  your  lord- 
ship proper  notions,  under  the  direction  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
Efliot.*' 

Uiider  such  circunutances  of  complete  dependence  npOD  Great 
Britain,  we  still  retain  the  opinion  just  stated  of  ^e  origin^  tres^ 
with  the  Sicilian  government.  But  if  mature  reflection  and  tf  late 
visit  to  the  island  ^ve  induced  us  to  differ  from  those  pditicimu  who 
are  cfatmdroui  gainst  goverament  for  not  nom  tu»g  di»  Britidi 
fiea  ,,„^ CoooAc 
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anay  n  die  iiHtraioeiit  for  revolutiwuziog  Sicily,.in  th«  teeth  of  thf  ~ 
comput  under  which,  with  fuU  power  of  dictatioa,  we  agreed  bj 
^ord  the  BMistuicc ;  we  tnut  that  we  diall  not  on  tfab  account 
be  chaffed  with  a  aervile  adherence  to  the  existing  adaiiniatration. 
We  have  hitherto  wished  it  well  became  we  think  ihst  it  has  ably 
and  conscientiously  ^scharged  its  dut;  to  its  sovereign  and  its 
countiy ;  and  we  tn(st  that  one  or  two  late  itcts  are  not  the  heralds 
of  An  altered  sjatem.  Btit  to  return  to  our  subject  :~we  shall  oo 
the  present  occasion  first  la;  before  our  readers  the  nature  and 
contetM  of  the  booJt  we  have  undertaken  to  review,  or,  rather  what 
we  think,  irom  our  own  observation  of  Sicily,  that  the  "  View  of 
its  present  state"  ought  to  have  contained ;  and  we  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  state  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  in  our 
minds  the  political  opinions  which  we  have  just  avowed  with 
respect  to  Sicily. 

The  book  before  us  then  is  a  thin  quarto,  conustii^  altoi 
gether  of  369  pages,  with  more  bbok  sheets  and  a  broader  Omt-^ 
gin  than  we  remember  to  have  often  seen  in  a  book  of  such  a  na- 
ture. Not  containing  any  plates  it  might  have  been  giveo  to  the 
public  in  a  small  8vo  at  the  moderate  price  of  St.  instead  of  the 
exhorbitant  one  of  I^.  1  Is.  6d.  With  the  exception  of  93  p^«« 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of  the  journal  of  a  tow 
through  Sicily,  by  the  professor  of  agriculture  of  the  royal 
Academy  of  Palermo,  publi^ed  in  that  city  in  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  under  the  protection  of  the  government.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  manner  in  which  the  title-page  is  worded,  that  one 
would  be  much  more  inclined  to  think  that "  this  View  of  Sicily" 
was  taken  "  by  T.  W.  Vaughan,  Esq."  whose  name  in  large  Ro- 
man characters  occupies  so  conspicuously  the  place  in  which  ibat 
of  the  author  is  generally  inserted,  than  by  the  "Abbate  Balsaiao," 
who  is  only  to  be  discovered,  after  due  search,  in  the  t>ody  of  the 
ikle-page,  in  smaller  letters,  and  almost  overwhelmed  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  type  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Some  doubt  idso 
arose  in  our  mind  whether  the  appendix  was  Mr.  Vaughan's  or 
the  Abbate's; — thb  was  occauooed  by  its  being  entitled  "Appen- 
dix to  the  foregoing  details,"  amongst  which  details  are  the  ad- 
ditions Mr.  V.  makes  to  the  translation,  on  which  we  shall  in  doe 
time  remark.  Now,  as  the  title-page  of  a  book  is,  as  it  were, 
its  face,  we  cannot  help  observing  how  much  more  prepoMeanng 
the  woik  before  us  would  have  appeared,  had  it  been  offered  to 
the  pubUc  with  the  modest  title  of  a  translation.  As  to  that  which 
it  has  assumed,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  the  Abbate  Balsamo 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  journal  waves  all  subjects  that  are 
^tffign  to  agriculture ;  and  so  far  are  Mr.  Vai^ian's  leUin, 
4pet|kitig  of  them  "  en  matu^  from  giving  "  a  view  of  the  pre- 
sent sute  of  Sicilj,"  that  th«  greater  part  of  dieni  iridi  equal 
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pnqiriety  mkkt  have  beea  written  at  Kdmschatka.  We  do  not 
mean  to  raj  mat  Mr.  Vaughan's  iatentioa  u,  (whatever  may  be  the. 
impre»tion  fas  title-page  maket,)  to  give  his  traoslation  of  tlie  Af>- 
bale's  work  to  tbe  public  aa  hu  own  original  production.  His 
preface  will  inforna  loose  who  may  read  it,  that  "  these  detail^' 
were  published  recently  at  Palermo  in  a  work  entitled  Giornale 
del  Viaggio,"  &c.  &c.  As  to  the  motives  of  this  publication  at 
Palermo,  couceroing  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  well  enough  thought 
proper  not  to  be  entirely  silent,  we  shall  defer  i)>eotioning  them, 
until  v«  have  made  our  obserrations  on  tbe  work  itself,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  may  probably  be  developed. 

We  b^in  with  a  review  of  tlie  Abbate's  report,  because  it 
is  in  every  respect  the  muiii  body  of  tbe  work.  A  treatise 
of  this  kind,  which  enumerates  15  or  2U  species*  of  wheat  "  in 
Vogu^'  in  different  districts ;  together  with  an  equal  number  of  spe- 
cies of  grapes ;  which  enters  into  the  details  of  agriculture,  stating 
the  methods  followed  in  the  differmt  districts  in  the  cultivation  of 
^e  vine,  the  olive,  Sic.  &,c.  the  number  of  cows  which  calved,  and 
in  what  proportion,  the  weight  of  the  different  quarters  of  meat, 
and  such  like  details, — however  useful  it  may  be  to  those  who  are 
studying  the  agricultural  resources  of  their  own  country,  must  be 
excessively  uninterestii^  to  the  public  at  large,  and  particularly  to 
us  who  possess  so  little  information  of  a  more  general  nature  on 
tbe  state  of  an  island,  in  the  defence  of  which  we  have  been  so 
long  emploved. 

We  confess  that  the  title  deceived  us  into  taking  up  the  volume 
ih  hopes  of  findii^  this  deficiency  in  some  degree  supplied ;  hut 
we  soon  foimd  .that  tbe  only  point  from  which  any  thing  could  be 
deduced  as  to  the  state  of  the  island  in  this  agricultural  survejr, 
were  the  statements  given  by  the  Abbate  of  the  population  of  the 
different  towns  through  which  his  circumscribed  tour  led  hinii 
We  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing  his  enumerations  with 
tbe  work  of  Amico,  a  most  accurate  and  authentic  writer,  who  in 
1759  published  at  Catania  a  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the 
island  m  three  quarto  vols,  which  his  couutrymen  have  ever  siace 
r^arded  as  a  standard  work.  The  population  of  Misselmare  is 
givim  by  that  writer  at  iHyS  souls,  whilst  Balsamo  slates  it  at 
6U0O.  Vicari  by  the  former  is  said  to  contain  £849  whilst  the  lat- 
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le  truitatiaD  to  tbe  AKriroltanl  Society  of  tkiarily,  it  wat  Mbave 

b«en  nucbEd  that  be  nonld  bave  rcsderMt  to  fiwt  pobiic  ipinted  b»d;,  tad  to 
d)e  pubHc  tt  large,  tbe  acceptable   aerTlce   of  aequajntiug  them   vtitb   tbe 
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ter  affimu  it  unonntii  to  from  4  to  5000.  The  f<dIomng  art  lW 
namben  ungoed  to  tbe  undertnoitioDed  towns  by  diue  two  wri- 
ters. 

Jmieo  Babama 

CalUoiaMtta        14,829  16,000 

Caltagirone          \6jOSS  30,000 

Itigusa                 1«,I04  i6fiOn 

Nolo  io,eoa  ie,ooo 

AtoI«  e,044  7,000 

Amico  coiutitDtly  gives  fte  population  at  three  or  four  drfferent 
periods  acconlii^  to  the  parochial  returns : — Balsamo,  in  the  ob- 
servations he  makes  on  the  births  and  deaths,  assures  us  that  he 
extracted  ibein  from  the  public  rasters ;  whilst  he  never  cites 
this  authority  for  tbe  population  he  ascribes  to  the  respective  towns; 
diis  circumstance,  added  to  his  making  use,  without  exception,  of 
round  numbers,  convinces  us  that  he  has  taken  his  estimates  from 
common  report,  which,  in  Sicily  particularly,  exaggerates  the  po- 
pula^on,  lliere  b  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that,  since 
the  period  when  Amico  wrote  in  1758,  any  such  augmentation 
has  taken  place  in  the  population  of  the  island.  Ilie  opinion  of 
,  tbe  best  informed  natives  is,  that  in  the  towns  of  the  intenor  it  has 
been  decidedly  decreasing.  The  ruined  houses,  deserted  palaces, 
and  general  appearance  of  misery  and  want,  too  strongly  denote 
the  last  stages  of  decay  to  allow  even  the  most  superficial  observer 
for  one  moment  to  imagine  that  the  country  is,  as  the  Abbate 
would  make  it  appear,  in  a  reviving  state.  The  population  of 
Cfaiaramonte  is  fined  by  Amico  at  6222.  .  Now  the  Abbate  tells 
Qs  ihal  he  found  it  asserted  in  that  town,  that  their  numbers  bad 
diminished  by  2,000,  in  consequence  of  bad  crops ;  and  we  really 
diould  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  they  were  actually  starved  to 
death.  This  would  therefore  reduce  tbe  number  of  souls  accord- 
ii^  to  Amico  to  4229.  But  instead  of  this  number,  Balsamo  in- 
forms us,  that  "  its  population  is  iuppmed  to  be  about  7,000."  It ' 
is  die  universal  practice  in  SicHy  to  ascribe  about  that  number,  or 
rather  more,  to  a  town  whose  inhabitants  do  not  really  amount 
to  4/XX).  It  is  true  Aat  there  are  three  or  four  towns,  Uie  popii- 
hitim  of  which  Balsamo  stales  at  less  than  Amico — viz. 
Amko  Baltanut 

Mo^ca        20,000  18fiOa 

Scicli  11,071  10,000 

Agyro  8,106  6,d00 

Syncme       14,416  14,000 

It  is,  however,  here  to  be  remarked,  Aat  witb  reeud  to  Syn- 
cuk,  Ae  nativet  bdiev*,  what  even  the  Abbate  Dotucn,  that  nmr 
niimbcn  have  decrewed  by  twO-ddrds.    T)»  decay  ioto  whidv.. 
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Agfn  has  been  long  fiSSng,  the  Abbati  don  not  attenqtt  to  cmi- 
ceal;  u  to  Modioi  aod  Sddi  there  u  evet;  rawon  to  nippow 
that  die;  btve  ahsred  die  ttme  ftte. .  Belaino  atatea  the  entire  po- 
pulatioii  of  the  iilaad  to  have  amonnted  in  1798  to  l,()55^50 
aoala.  In  the  coamieDcaiient  of  the  e^leeath  century,  accord* 
b^  to  Amico,  it  waa  no  more  than  1,093,163.  In  thii  eatimate, 
however,  the  religioiiB  orders  were  not  included.*  In  Aat  of 
Balsamo  the  regular  clergy  only  were  omitted.  In  the  year  1 770, 
accofdh^  to  Scaaso  (vide  Storia  Geoerale  di  SiciUa  del  Sig.  Da 
Burigaj  tradotta  dal  Fraocese — Palemo,  17&7,  p.  8.)  the  popu- 
lation was  aa  foUowi : 

VxLdi  Manara         480,073 

Demone  349,944 

Noto  346,^98' 

Palemto  about         1  lOfiOH 


1,286,615 

and  accordii^  to  L'Abbe  Ezpelly,  Manuel  Ge(^;ra»hi^  i  Paris^ 
1783,it  amounted  to  1,123,160  aoula.  Ihe  populatioD  of  Paler» 
mo,  which  has  been  erroneously  stated  at  300^00  has  be«Q  mm  of 
the  chief  reasona  why  the  popuIatioD  of  the  whtde  island  has  at 
all  times  been  gready  overrated.  By  repeated  enumeratioaa  taken 
at  difi^nt  periods,  cited  by  Amico  from  the  public  re  ' 
nerer  appears  to  have  eiceeded  115,000.  The  wide  i 
between  these  numbers  and  those  stated  by  Balsamo  is  not  easily 
to  be  undentood  by  ain  calculations.  From  the  high  character 
which  Amico's  work  enjoys  in  Sicily,  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
had  some  opportunities  of  jut^ii^  and  irom  the  partial  view  which 
Balsamo  is  eveiy  where  d^irous  of  exhihitii^,  we  caunot  but  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  Making  every  possible  allowanco 
for  the  emigration  of  the  court  to  Palermo,  and  for  the  Ne^toli- 
-  tans  who  accompanied  it,  we  cannot  conceive  that  die  island  of 
Sicily  actually  contains  more  than  1,250,000  souls.  *(- 

The  avowed  object  in  die  publication  of  Balsamo's  work  was 
to  do  away  die  bad  im|H«ssitfis  which  modem  writers  luul  giveiv 
of  die  present  state  of  this  formerly  productive  idand.  Th* 
effect  it  would  have  in<  Sicily  we  should  think  must  be  reiy 
insignificant,  and  perhau  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  objects  of 
its  publication  that  it  snould  be  translated  and  publbhed  in  diia 
country.     Conaideiii^  the  degraded  state  of  literature  in  Sicily^ 
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Sl6  Viem  if  tktframt  State  i^  SiAf. 

we  are  Dirt  wfj»rised«t  to  prodocadoQ— lirtif  »*  w«'itBf^ 

object,  it  certaiii1j>8bew8Bvei7  mutakeoidesofaBnliikpaUio. 
We  neednolind^haveexpeOedaproftMOrinaroyml  acadoaij^ 
onder  saA  a  guveroment  aa  that  of  Sicily,  to  have  poUiibed  dw 
abuses  of  the  goveromeat,  the  ofifiraanoo  under  iHudi  the  fw- 

tie  labor,  the  decay  ctf  the  towot,  or  die  aabMiitad  ataU  is  wmA 
e  found  the  resources  oftheoouatiy: — much len  aboald  we  loal 
for  any  such  statement  in  a  nork  paUished  anler  the  vMf 
jwtronage  of  the  government.  Notwidutandiiig,  hovever,  aH 
these  circumstances,  whenever  .the  Abbatt  quits  his  dall  tfanai 
of  mere  agricultural  details,  he  every  now  «id  than  Jqv  opM 
the  defects  which  it  is  his  object  t»  eonceal.  Spealdi^  <^  A^ro 
he  says  (p.  22'J) 

"But  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  bdildinn,  from  tfae  ttreets, 
the  shops,  the  JreM  of  m<n  and  women,  and  all  other  objects,  we 
form  an  idea  of  tooiething  like  indigence." 

Samethiiig  tTuietd  we  thould  t/tink  like  indigence,  for  we  never 
in  our  lives  saw  such  scenes  of  misery  as  in  some  of  those  Sict- 
Jm'  towns.  In  the  oeigbbourfaood  t^  Caltanissetta,  one  of  die 
most  fertile  spots  in  tf>e  island, — be  says  (p.  45.) 
"  We  beard  vitb  regret  tbal  a  large  portion  of  the  district  ran  the 
risque  of  remaining  uncuhrvated  tbii  year,  since  the  land*  were  not 
even  yet  let,  and  in  many  of  the  manors  Ksrce  a  tenth  part  had 
been  plowed  to  prepare  them  for  tfae  seedinj^  of  die  ensuing 
aeason." 

At  Chiaramonte  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  Ae  great  decrease 
in  the  population  from  the  bad  harvests,  and  the  consequent  mi- 
sery of  the  remaining  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  same 
amount  of  taies  being  levied  on  4,000  souls  which  had  formerly 
been  fixed  on  the  6,000,  previous  to  the  decrease.  At  Terra 
Nova,  Alicati,  and  Girgenti,  notwithstanding  some  little  traffic 
carried  on  widi  Malta  in  barilla,  grain,  sulphur,  &c.  the  state 
of  die  lower  classes  is  miserable  beyond  any  thing  we  can  express. 
Their  habitaUons  are  in  general  some  filthy  cellar,  beneath  a  ruiii- 
ed  palace,  which  threatens  to  fiill  in  on  them  eveiy  momeiM;-:- 
•  tbey  are  clothed  with  a  few  dirty  rags ; — such  is  the  scarci^  of 
food,  that  it  is  with  great  difficult  that  the  traveller  can  procura 
meat  in  excliai^;e  for  his  sequins.  At  Sciacca,  Marsalla,  and  Maz- 
Zara,  they  seem  to  posKss  a  few  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life : — 
ipdeedthese  three  towns  may  almost  be  classed  amongst  the  best 
built,  the  most  regular,  and  clean  ki  the  island.  At  Trapani  aguh, 
notwithstandii^  some  trade,  thM«  is  a  greet  deal  of  pover^;  antt 
throi^hout  the  whole  island  the  htge  palaces  falOng  to  ruin,  the 
;  tottau^  houses,  the  noaad  ports,  mmmied  widi  hooey-covibed 
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fOM,  yAen  tone  otd  decr^t  mlcBen,  tamty  Me  to  heaf 
fiuii  wArla,  atand  aeMtiea  by  day ;  all  these,  anc|  tnnnberleai 
•dier  oorrrapondi«g  symptoms,  stroi^y  depict  i  goTerammt  imt 
nfngtrnwAim^  to  (Uaraludon.  Some  of  the  towns  of  die  royal  de' 
iwin  proent  tbe  most  afflictiDg  scenes.  It  is  inpossiUe  bl 
inisgine  that  faumsn  nature  aa  exist  in  a  more  degraded  statet 
.Calb  uid  ChibdlB  presented  to  us  the  most  deplorable  picture  of 
miaery. 

:  After  pooTtiaying  se  dismal  a  scene,  it  is  but  just  to  remark 
the  oert  appearaoce  of  the  peasantry  of  the  large  towns  of  Nicol 
«ia,  Miitrdlo,  and  Traina.  Tfaey  were  estremety  well  clothed) 
tmd  their  markets  appeared  better  supplied  than  any  we  have  seen 
in  Sicily.  We  obserted  the  same  at  Alcamo.  These  are  aU  roy^ 
al  towns ;— we  omAA  not  exactly  learn  dte  cause  of  theh'  superior 
st^e ; — ^some  persons  with  whom  w<e  conversed  on  this  subject  at 
those  places,  attributed  it  to  the  lands  beti%  mora  divided  amongst 
many  barons  of  moderate  incomes  who  resided  on  them.  IIub^ 
ttdded  to  some  particular  inflaence  with  the  tribunal  of  Patrimony, 
very  probably  occasioned  their  superior  condition. 

No  such  details  of  &cts  as  these  areto  be  found  in  A«  Abbate'i 
arorkj  nor,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Vangfaaa  throw  any  li^  on  die  stat4 
of  the  island,  either  in  a  general  or  particular  mannef.  Befbra 
.we  take  oar  leave  of  the  Sidliw  sssthor,  in  ovder  to  make  some 
few  observations  on  the  part  Mr.  Vsnigfaan  has  taken  in  this  public 
catioB,  we  will  confirm  ^character  the  Abbate  gives  of  the  Sici^ 
lians,  by  begging  our  readers  to  refer  to  lUly's  acoouot,  which  per- 
fectly applies  to  diem  at  this  di^.  lie  peasantry  certainly  are  a  U< 
liorious,  sober,  patient  pec^le :  they  possess  the  latter  qna1i^  ib  t 
peculnr  degree.  Neither  are  diey  at  all  defective  in  genius ;  bnt 
toA.  are  the  sfaackles  which  the  confined  policy  of  the  gowmmeM 
fa«a  always  put  on  manufiiictiires  and  trade,  thM  it  has  had  no  Opi 
portunities  of  developement  at  of  exercise. 
-  The  Abbale's  |m>jected  reforms  in  agricultiHe  would  c«r1ainV^ 
tend  considerably  to  the  prasperky  of  tho  island.  A  greater  divi^ 
uon  of  lands  and  forms,  with  inclosures,  meadows,  and  mere 
cattle,  should  be  their  first  object ;  and  Hbe  hills  to  die  west  of 
CastTegiovaani,  entirely  cultivated  widi  corn,  require  to  he  studded 
widi  wood,  mi  trees  interspersed  in  the  fields,  which  woidd 
not  only  add  to  tlie  beauty  of  die  country,  but  would  also  improva 
Its  crops  and  soil.  But  neither  these  nor  any  other  secondaij 
changes  can  be  of  permanent  advHitage,  widiout  a  radical  refortQ 
in  the  administration  of  the  government;  without  the  absolute 
«br(^^R  of  the  com  laws,  and  die^  annihthrtion  of  diat  tralj 
"  MoDstrum  horreodum,  informe,  ii^ani,  cm  lunumiiemptuo^ — 
die 'tribunal  6f  Patrimony;  with  numberless  other  almost  nqm^ 
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penuaonttHwichesofthefiiMiKwlaiidjiHficiilvrituB.-  We  Wve 
not  duMight  {voper  to  enter  tt  «U  into  tbe  details  <rf  Aeee  Um) 
ibey  are  so  clearly  and  so  truly  desciibed  by  Mr.  Ledue,  tibmtM^ 
coiUid  only  repeat  what  be  has  written.  That  geutlenuui  dtamrM 
partkular  credit  for  hsTing  reduced  the  most  conqdcK  and  inlii* 
cat£  regulations  that  exist  oa  the  &ce  of  the  ear^  to  an  iatetl^ 
Ue  form :  nothing  but  the  great  intercourse  be  had  with  die  peo* 
pie  in  his  long  residence  in  the  island,  and  his  ardent  spirit  of 
inquiiy,  coukl  have  executed  such  a  task. — ^To  his  tracts  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader.  So  much  for  die  Abbate's  plaas 
of  refonn.  ^  an  agricultural  report,  it  very  probably  hss  its 
merits.  Of  these  we  are  not  capaUe  of  jw^ii^;  but  m- 
dottbledl^  the  information  it  contains  is '  by  no  means  that  which 
lilt  pubhc  of  this  countiy  require ;  and  we  doubt  much  wbelha 
the  greater  part  of  its  purchasers  will  have  the  patience  which 
ire  knve  had  in  reading  it  to  the  end.  Aa  to  the  merits  or  deme- 
rits of  the  tfaoahtioD,  wis  can  say  but  little,  not  having  been  able 
to  obtab  the  (wiginal  in  this  country,  liie  work  iiself  passed 
through  our  hands  in  Sicily.  The  stifle  is  in  general  clear  ud  in- 
telligible :  we,  however,  wish  Mr.  Vaugfaan  would  inform  us  of 
the  species  of  heath-cock,  ttkoH  tong  ttruck  tbe  Abbate  as  ss 
harmonioua. 

To  make  this  book  q^>e«r  more  of  his  own  eompoaitioi^ 
Mr.  Vaugbao*  has  pr^ed  ts  the  Abbate's  treatise  "  An  Intro- 
duction, "Aa  ExuninatinD  of  the  Volunteer  Stolen  of  Ac 
Island,"  and  some  **  Extracts  from  XV.  Lettera  written  m  Sidly," 
(not  intended  for  publication).  Tliese,  together  with  the  bluk 
abeets,  occuot  nine^-three  pages  of  the  work.  Aa  this  matter, 
we  think,  will  not  particularly  strike  tbe  attention  oi  our  reader^ 
we  shall  make  a  veiy  few  obaervatioos  on  it,  being  particnlaily 
deairous  of  sum^ying  die  great  deficiency  of  bformatioa  by  some 
few  rcmarics  on  oe  politial  state  of  the  island,  and  on  oar  tela- 
tions  with  it  Mr.  Vau^an,  in  his  introductk)l^  hints  at  the  bD' 
lives  wbkh  gave  rise  to  the  Abbate's  publicaiioo,  and  tells  us, 

"Hial  it  is  not  to  be  •upposed  that  the  oljects  it  trealat^  are 
placed  in  tbe  most  unfsvonrable  point  of  view." 

We  had  no  sooner  read  this  passage,  than  we  condnded  tha^ 
after  so  \mi%  a  residence  in  tbe  island,  and  a  constnt  itttercoorae 
wilh  die  natives,  Mr.  Vaughan  intended  to  comment  on  the  Ab- 
bate's work,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  to  tbe  pidilic  a  clear,  taa- 
biassed  view  of  <&»  state  of  Sicily. 


lecf  tbecei^cstlw  '■BwBintioii,'*aDd"EstiactB,'' follow  the  AV 
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' '  Howiever  reMoiuiUe  ndi  ezpectttions  were,  litej  are  veiy  far' 
ftYMnbdif  gratified.  'Sudi  a  taik  Mr.Vaugban  altogether  waved. 
Feeing,  however,  die  necesu^  of  it,  and  very  probably  fearful  that 
Ur.  I^kie  might  id  vindicstion  of  his  own  tracts  step  forward 
aiid  demonstrate  the  misrepresentatioiM  contained  in  the  documeati 
he  was  giving  to  the  public,  he  baa  thought  proper  to  coax  Mr. 
Leckie  a  litde,  by  recommendiDg  his  "  intetiigen^  account,  io 
order,  »e  he  says,  "  to  qualiiy  (a  word  Mr.  Vaughan  ia  mightily 
Jbnd  of)  the  Abbate's  remarks,  and  to  give  "  a  compreheimve 
vitm  of  the  wholt."  Bat  to  as  it  appears  that,  as  these  two  wri- 
ters are  as  hhick  is  to  white  Io  each  odter,  the  view  could  not 
have  the  least  "  contpreAeiHnv"  property  in  it,  but  must  be  li- 
mited to  one  or  die  oti>er.  Mr.  Leckie's  tracts  will  so  to  cefiite 
every  result  of  the  Abbole's ; — this  is  self-evident.  It  does  not 
require  any  great  degree  of  penetniti<m  to  trace  Mr.  Vauglian's 
sentiments  even  throi^;h  the  neutrality  he  has  assumed.  His  ob- 
ject evidently  was  either  to  make  a  book,  or  to  publish  the  Ab~ 
bate's  report ;  and  as  his  Bentiments  in  giving  an  unbiaued  view  of. 
the  actual  stale  of  the  island  would  have  militated  against  the  hit- 
ler, he  could  not  avow  them.  Fearful,  however,  diat  hit  judg- 
neot  in  sach  a  course  of  conduct  woaU  be  celled  in  questton,  he 
dirows  out  occasitmally  mysterious  hints,  by  which  he  expects  to 
rfoddit.  We  have  a  most  extraordinwy  example  of  this,  in  hit 
«ideivoar  to  accooDt  for  the  apathy  of  the  people,,  in  the  follow 
iiq;  passage; — 

"  Conclusion*  such  u  these,  that  tbe  enemy  of  to-day  might; 
become  the  hard  tssk-master  to-morrow,  with  other  concurrent  cir* 
camstances  (not  dificttit  (c  be  compr^endtd  m  a  long  retidaice  m  the 
country,  a  cotutaiU  vUeroMtrte  with  the  inkaintatits,  and  a  penonal  ob- 
teroation  of  the  ulandj  hare  with  their  usual  eSect  kept  tbcm  inert 
and  expectant." 

We  have  here  to  r^ret,  that  widi  all  these  advantages,  Mr, 
Vangjuui  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  us  the  result  of  so  much ' 
obsCTvatioa ;  bat  has  substituted  the  most  trifiit^,  though  some- 
titnes  not  nnentertainiiig  details.  The  merit  of  having  successfully 
imitated  Sterne,  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  a  veiy  important  one ; 
biit  such  as  it  is,  the  followmg  extract  from  one  of  bis  Letters, 
teems  to  diew  that  Mr.  V.  has  atl^npted  iL 

"When  I  sat  down  to  my  chicken,  tbis  inlemting  creature  very 
coolly  took  a  chair  within  a  yard  of  tbe  table,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  sat  a  sleek-tookiog  priest,  such  a«  you  tee  familiar  in  every  house 
tluougfaout  the  country ;  who  had  taken  up  that  position,  by  way  of 
'  "^  -■"'■■  ■  "  ind  after  matiT 
D  converse  with 
these  parta  were 
very  uizioiw  to  bear  about^  and  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  so  teli 


asking  a  few  questions  of  the  "  Cavatiere  In^lese" — and  aftier  matiy 

r  logics  for  the  liberty  he  was  takine,  be  begged  to  converse  with 
upon  tbe  subject  of  £[^[lsnd,  wbicn  tbe  people  of  these  parts  were 
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doni  occurred  ;—4Dd  by  the  time  I  hftd  dined  IolMerTedbalf>di^a 

Ecople  coUectMl  round  the  door,  with  their  ejM  ind  noutba  open,  l* 
tu  the  examination. — "  And  pray,  (ignor !  ii  it  trtie  what  we  ue 
told,  that  you  ha?e  no  olivet  in  England  ?" — "  Yea,  perfectly  troe,"-:- 
"Co«petto!  how  fof" — "  Coapettooe!"  aaid  the  landlady. — "  Our 
dimate  ii  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  olive." — "  But  then, 
•irnor,  for  oranges  ?" — "  We  have  noorangti  neither." — "  Poveret- 
tnV*  laid  the  landlady,  with  a  tone  of  compunction,  which  is  a  aort 
rf  foadling  diminutive  <rf  '  Povero,'  '  Poor  creature ;'  as  you  would 
■ay  to  your  child,  '  Poor  little  manoikin  |'~"  But  bow  )>  that  poMl- 
ble,  lienor^"  said  the  priest  j  "  hiveyou  no  fruit  in  your  country^ 
'-^"  We  have  very  fine  fruit;  butour  wintenareaerere,  andnotge- 
Dial  enough  for  the  orange  tree." — "  That  is  juat  what  tbey  told  me," 
aaid  the  lady,  "  at  Palermo;  that  England  was  all  snow,  and  a  great 
many  stones." — "  But  then,  si^or !  we  have  beard  what  we  can 
scarcely  believe,  that  you  have  pot  any  wine  ?" — "  It  is  perfectly  true ; 
we  have  vines  that  bear  fhiit ;  but  the  sun  in  our  climate  is  not  sufii- 
dentlj  Mrotw,  which  must  he  broiling,  as  it  is  here,  to  produce  any 
wine. — "  Then,  Jesu  Maria!  how  the  deuce  do  vou  do!" — 1  told- 
tbam  that,  notwithstaitAng,  we  got  on  prettr  well ; — that  we  bad 
tome  decent  aort  (tf  mutton,  and  very  tolerable  Wking  beef— that  oar 
poultry  was  thought  eatable,  andour  bread  pretty  good— that  insteaal 
of  the  win^  we  bad  a  thing  tbey  call  ale,  which  onr  peopk,  here  and 
ttiere,  seemed  to  relish  exceedingly— and  that  by  the  help  of  tbcai 
Vticles,  a  good  constitution,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  our  men  w«ra 
as  hardy,  and  as  loyal,  and  brave,  and  our  women  as  accomplished  and 
virtuous,  and  handsome,  as  any  other  people,  1  believed,  under  h«a> 
Ten. — "  Besides,  Mr.  Abbate,  I  bee  leave  to  ask  you,  what  cloth  is' 
your  coat  of )" — "  Cospetto  !  it  is  aiglJah,"  (with  an  air  of  import- 
uice.) — "  And  your  hat  i" — "  Why  that's  English." — "  And  thia 
lady's  gown,  and  her  bonnet  and  ribbons  ?" — "  why  they  are  Eng- 
lish!"^" All  English' — Then  yoo  see  how  itisj  we  send  you,  in  ex- 
change fiir  what  we  don't  grow,  half  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
you  eiijoy  in  your  island. — Besides,  Padrone  mia  gentile !  (rni/  i^rte- 
oik  iandiaAfJ,  We  can  never  regret  that  we  don't  grow  theie  artides, 
a^ce  it  insures  ua  an  intercoune  with  a  nation  wt  eateem !"— >■  Fwm^ 
said  the  landlady,  and  "£riitw/"  said  the  ^icst;  and  betwaMfc 
Bnma  and  Vaa,  the  heat  friends  in  the  woM,  I  escaped  to  mj 
littiga  !"  p.  Ixxix 

Not  having  it  in  our  power  to  give  aiF^  praiae  to  the  plan  and 
(^nerai  execution  of  Mr.  Vau^ian's  pnbhcttion,  we  Ibe  mors 
readily  insert  the  following  extracts,  as  favourable  and  entertain- 
ing specimens  of  his  epistolai;  s^le. 

.  "  We  reached  Santa  Maris  towards  evening,  where  the  locanda' 
«-  inn,  is,  as  usual,  a  recentacte  for  mnles,  and  the  moat  filthy  roon 
imaginable,  without  windows  or  furniture.  I  was  prepanng,  aa 
nauat,  to  put  up  my  little  travelling  bed,  (which  I  reconunend  every 
traveller  to  take  with  him),   in  an  airy  part  (which  I  also  recom- 
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m^epiA)  of  the  b«atof  Umco,  when  a  gentlemao  vf  the  bnmcune  tf 
)My  me  a  visit,  and  reqaeated  me  to  make  use  of  a  room  in  the  un> 
inhabited  town-houae. 

If  I  wai  not  particularly  desirous  of  society,  I  was  amused  by  hi* 
questions  upon  every  possilile  topic,  respecting;  our  force,  and  tb* 
piuiation  of  afiairs ;  wbicb,  however,  he  took  the  trouble  to  answer 
himself  as  <{uickly  as  proposed,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
lor  they  are  most  extraordinary  talkers,  and  always  m  o^:  and  I 
very  soon  discovered,  that  he  already  knew  more  than  I  could  pos> 
sibly  tell  him,  from  a  series  of  condusioiw,  which,  however,  happen- 
cd  to  have  the  defect  of  not  being;  founded  upon  any  one  fact  as  to 
puUic  events.  At  last,  he  ingeniously  turned  the  conversation  upon 
the  constitution  of  England  ;  and  here  I  could  not  help  observing; 
bow*  JbolUh  it  M  to  taUt  of  Ike  kulory  of  other  couiUriei,  withbut 
being  really  infbrmed.  Tlie  e^ct  is  as  absurd  as  it  now  seemed  t4 
me,  when  my  good  visitor  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  our  King 
was  elective  ;  to  which,  when  I  rephed  "  I  rather  tboupht  not,"  hi 
answered  me  with  a  nod  of  one  lt(or«ughly  informed,  that  "  ht 
bcliered  he  was  right,"  and  that,  "  upon  an  occasion  of  that  kind, 
he  understood  it  would  fall  upon  the  right  heir  this  time,  the  Hirt^t 
eUat  ton,  theyoang  Duke  of  Yark^'  and,  perfectly  satisfied  withhaving 
■bewn  me  his  reading,  at  which  I  own  I  was  surprised,  he  bxk.  oc* 
casion  to  leave  me.  I  feel,  however,  nngrateAil  in  relating  tbiijeri 
^iiprit  of  my  friend  at  Santa  Maria ;  tor,  when  1  put  down  a  crown 
to  pay  for  my  supper,  the  attendant  informed  me  it  was  paid  for 
already  ;  and  when,  according  to  etiquette,  I  pressed  it  again,  be 
absolutely  refused  it.  I  then  begged  him  to  keep  it,  with  which  be 
immediately  complied !"  (p.  I.li.) 

"  I  stopped  to  breakfast  at ■ — ,  at  the  bouse  of  my  act{ueintL 

ance,  and  former  guard,  the  captain  qf  banditti.     You  Will  smile. 

imt  it  is  literally  a  fact; "mine  host"  of  the  inn  at wa% 

for  three  yean  the  captain  of  a  banditti  on  Mount  Etna  ;  and  how- 
ever bis  story  makes  anEnglishman  iwre,  by  a  residence  in  the  cooing 
try  you  find  such  ^inga  are.  An  inco«venient  sort  of  accident,  ia 
the  early  part  of  bis  career,  gave  a  turn  to  bis  pursuits,  whatever 
tiwy  wmvt  t*  that  1  have  mentiimed;  He  took  a  fancy  to  ^  bfeg  of 
dollars  that  belonged  to  a  couotryman  he  met  with  on  the  load, 
who  obfectcdto  part  with  them;  and  this  foolish  retention  cost  the 
peasant  his  life.  Justice,  who,  you  know,  is  blind  (not  less  so,  I 
can  assure  you,  in  Sicily,  than  other  places),  and  of  course  does  not 
see  things  in  the  true  point  of  view,  considered  this  conire-lemt  in  so 
serious  a  light  that  Don  Giuteppe  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  mountain  : 
-~aad  there  he  remained  tiU  he  bad  collected  money  sufficient  to 
what  be  called  confi-onterv  la  gitalitia,  or  look  justice  in  the  face  I 
and  then  he  came  down  to  this  little  village,  where  he  Oiarrled  an 
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honest  WMnu),  (od  became,  ubetoldut  himtdC  aga/nArmMtf.'tf 
man  of  honour  I  And  I  mint  add,  that  wben  be  cornea  to  the  dtiar 
to  take  hold  of  your  atim^,  and  motion*  to  Um  your  hand,  ati» 
tinial  with  the  inferior  ranlu  throughout  Sicily,  a  finer  looking  ttaif 
can  KBrcriT  be  conceived.  All  that  we  have  leen  attempted  upm- 
tbe  ftt^,  ior  tliat  claw  of  character,  is  realized  in  thia  man.  Bti- 
present  to  yourself  a  form  perftctlr  athletic,  but  perfectly  well  mafc; 
—a  fixed  and  (teady  eye,  that  denotes  nothing  but  courage,  for 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  what  wc  should  connect  with  the  character  vt 
a  den>erado, — a  complexion  of  bronze,  with  a  head  and  mustacfaiot 
that  fill  up  the  picture,  (p.  It.  hi.)- 
After  «  tour  round  the  island,  hi  company  vidi  diia  agree* 

able  gentlemaa,  ibey  returned  to  Uie  inn,  and ' 

"  It  was  after  a  bad  supper,  in  our  dirty-lodting  bed-chamber, 
that  the  figure  of  Don  Giuseppe  appeared  at  the  door;  and  widi 
the  beckon  of  the  country,  m  ^uly  Ngnificant,  he  called  me  asidey— 
"  And  now,  signer,  you  (bah  see  the  Talue  of  a  guard,  and  that 
guard  a  Galantuomo !— Yon  remember  where  you  dined  to-day! 
within  afx  yards  of  that  place  there  were  four  malaodrini,  all  ready 
for  temuf— but  they  had  respect  for  my  person  (layins  his  band 
en  his  breast)  and  dared  not  atu<^  us !  But  they  should  have  had 
more  (said  fae,  nuaing  his  Toice),  for  tbcy  ha*c  watched  as  to  diis 
tswn — and  1  know  where  they  are." — "  But  how  do  you  kovw  this, 
Don  GiuKKie^" — "Do  you.  mink,  sir,  a  mouse  can  jtir  in  any  towm 
round  this  mountain,  ana  I  within  the  waQs,  and  not  hear  of  it  { — 
But  your  JicetUama  may  be  conrinoed,  for  their  iate  is  in  yont 
hands;  they  bare  committed  themsclrea  by  daring  to  follow  the  ca- 
valiers  Iprotect,  which  u  contrary  to  the  order  Oi  things. — Say  but 
the  word,  and  the  strong  arm  of  justice  shall  seize  them  this  ni^t 
.  I  know  the  cattle  they  are,  and  can  put  my  hand  upon  their  horn  in 
the  dark."^"Doo  Giuseppe,"  said  I,  "kt  tu  leave  them  in  peace 
— and  may  St  Peter  receive  them  when  their  calling  is  ended — bat 
you  may  jost  atep  and  teU  them,  as  if  from  yourself,  how  mudi  plea- 
aanter  it  it  to  eat  your  dimier  with  gentlemen,  thaa.hirfc  behind  a 
hedge  to  blow  out  their  brains."     (p.  Iriii.  hx.) 

We  sfaall  close  our  extracti  with  the  following  sfaoit  and  siiid- 
maiy  redpe  of  militaiy  police. 

"  In  [Mint  of  morals,  if  we  ipeak  of  what  strikes  an  Englishman 
with  horror,  I  mean  asaaMination,  they  are  certainly  improved — I 
hope  I  may  say  reformed— since  Uie  ^glish  settled  here ; — and  I 
cannot  but  date  the.tera  of  this  change  to  the  period  when  Genera) 
SherbnxAe  (the  present  Sir  John)  was  Commander  in  Chief, — wbo 
contrived  in  his  short  reign,  not  only  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of 
the  army,  but,  what  was  not  leu  difficult,  the  approbation  of  the 
court  At  that  time  the  stiletto  was  so  much  in  fiuhioo,  that  in  the 
course  of  four  montbi,  33  English  sailors  from  our  transports,  and 
•oldiers,  were  stabbed  in  Messina :  and  no  steps  being  taken  by  the 
police,  notwithstanding  our  remoastra&oo,  .to  check  ."Uiis  dreadful 
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^,  the  Kencnl,  it  was  nndentood,  at  length  vaited  nponOencrld 
CniUiehini,  and  itated,  tint  nnlcM  Mine  inuiKdiate  stop  wa*  put  t* 
-  Utett  outr^^  he  ahould  be  uoder  the  neceMity  of  ^rin^  oat  «i 
order  that  the  firat  person  found  near  the  bodj  of  an  Engiufaman  a*> 
Hjunated,  ^ould  be  baoEed  on  the  apot.  "And  auppoBCt  air,"  aaid  tbe 
gowmor,"  that  happened  to  be  me? ' — "If,  «ir,"  replied  the  genera], 
"imperiottt  necemty  calls  forth  rach  an  order,  itmuat  be. obeyed."— 
Certain  it  ii,  from  that  moment  it  declined,    (p.  Ixxr.) 

TliotQb  Mr.  V —  has  thought  proper  to  tnnthite  ind  pQUi^ 
Ae  Abbate's  treatiae,  we  do  not  find  him  endeavouriq;  vith  die 
Abbate  to  prove  the  "  progressive  state  of  prosperity,"  in  which 
thecotmtiT  u  asserted  to  be  adrandng.  He  tdls  us,  thttit  is  im- 
possible to  pass  dirougjb  it  "  without  feeling  persuded  that  tha 
productioiis  of  dte  land  m^t  be  trebled  at  least."  He  infonns  us 
"  that  no  effort  is  disceniible  towards  the  improvements  recom- 
mended," notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  it  now  enjoys,  (as  be 
asserts)  "  firom  the  govenunent  of  die  country  having  fixed  itself  in 
the  island,  with  a  train  of  prof^ietors  of  estates  that  attend  it ;  in  laige 
sums  of  monc?  being  thus  brought  into  drculatioii,  and  the  increaaiiy 
consumption  and  price  of  all  articles  of  produce,  widi  the  enor- 
mous addition  of  50,000^,  sterling  per  month,  disbursed  by  4lao 
Bntisfa  army." — Such  remarks  as  diese,  coupled  with  some  pa»- 
sagsB  in  theextracts  from  his  letters,  dearly  emce  his  conviction 
of  the  impoverished  state  of  die  iJand,  aitd  the  litde  rfiliance  wa 
coBsequendy  can  place  on  the  veracity  of  the  documents  he  has  giv- 
en to  the  public. 

In  his  introduction,  speaking  of  Mnnif  a  threatened  invaaon,  Mr.  , 
V —  says,  "  Not  a  man  appeared  in  arms,  except  those  pud  by 
us  in  our  and  their  gun-boats ;  no  suontaneoos  ebullition  of  patn-  , 
otic  exertion  burst  forth  into  action,  &c.  One  would  almost  be 
induced  at  this  passage  to  conclude,  that  the  Sieiliam  remained 
perfiectly  unctmcenied  as  to  the  laodii^  of,  the  French.  But  this  . 
absolutely  was  not  the  case : — the  peasantry  todk  the  Iheliest  inte- 
'  n  what  occurred,  but  obs^ving  the  great  prtuMrations  on  oor 
enttbehmi&igof  tl 


part,  they  felt  convinced  that  we  should  prevent  u 
enemy,  Mr,  V —  surely  did  not  expect  that  the  peasantiy  would 
have  risen  in  anus,  and  abandonii^  their  fields  and  cott^^,  would 
bare  remained  on  die  beach  durii^  the  four  months  dut  Murals 
anny.was  oicamped  on  die  cqiposlte  hills.  How  would  these 
people  have  been  fed;  What  was  to  have  become  of  dieir  cropaF 
litis  aiuefr  Mver  was  eipected  b^  any  reasooable  man.  All  that  - 
peasantiy  can  be  eipected  to  do  n  such  utuadons  is,  to  e^d  the 
enemy  mnri  dieir  fields  and  nllq^ :  this  die  Sicilian  peasantry 
we'  are  ccmfident  would  have  done.  In  -vhat  ht^  terms  does  not 
Sir  J.  StMTt  ipealc  of  their  cooAlct  on  die  Ifodn^  of  die  French 
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»t  MHi,  n  bis  OcoenJ  Orders^  Don  not  Mr,  V-^  bimaj^  bM^ 
jteotimo^F  to  tlietr  hooourable  conduct  on  that  occa*ioo  i  He  ntrcv 
Mevcr  «ou1d  bave  expected  tbat  die  Sicilians  were  to,  support 
ijbe  war  iudiridwdly  as  die  Turka  dof  As  to  the  dispoaitioa  «t 
the  people,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  it  is  inimical  tA 
tfie  French.  Heir  gallant  bebaviour  above  alluded  to  would  al- 
mort  decide  that  point. — Those  who  have  been  in  Sicilv 
know  that  you  caotiot  converse  widi  a  peasant  about  the  Frentn 
■ndknilt  liis  reiniadiag  you  of  the  Sicilian  vespeis— every  couobr- 
nan  baa  tbe  story  in  bis  mouth. 

.  Theafiair  of  Augusta  in  leoo,  as  rec<»^edby  Mr.V— ,  oftbe 
wncity  of  wbicb  there  is  not  ihe  least  doubt,  is  aoother  imtanO 
of  .their  hatred  to  that  natioa.— On  diat  o 


yrencb  colonel  on  board,  and  300  sick,  (above  100  blind  with  ibe 
Optatbalmia)  anddemanded  to  land.  Temporary  sheds  were  erected 
on  the  beach,  and  they  were  disemharted  ;  but  three  days  after- 
wards tbe  peo|^  (^tbe  country  rose,  as  by  common  conseot,  aud, 
without  giving  any  notice  to  the  garrison,  put  the  vihote  ttf  them  Ic 
^iMtK  and  they  were  buried  in  the  sands.  Since  that  time  the  name 
of  a  Frenchman  excites  them  almost  to  fury,  which  inilantly  spreads 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast.  On  the  late  landing  in  Sicil/,  ia 
1810,  the  peasants  reported  that  they  had  killed  five  in  the  vine- 
yards, but  had  not  yet  buried  them ;  for,  "  ihey  did  not  deterte 
Chritlian  Burial  like  other  people."     (Introduc.  p.  viii.) 

These  circumstances  leave  no  doubt  in  our  miiida  as  to  the  co«t 
dpct  they  would  pursue'wAe  the  French  ever  to  land  in  Sicily^  If 
instapces  were  wanting  to  corroborate  this  opinion,  we  coiild  ad- 
duce maiky.  Hiis  national  dislike,  too,  has  of  late  be«n  alimented 
by  the  ficcounts  propagated  amoi^t  them  by  dw  priaajta,  of  ^ 
aacril^es  committed  by  the  French  in  those  countries  they  bkve 
flvtimin.  The  Sicilian  peasantiy  beii^  a  superstitious  race,  boiling 
could  be  so  w0ll  adapted  to  awaken  all  their  ardour  tfi  tfaea*  itt-. 
poets.  When  Mr.  V — ,  in  order  to  pourttay  the  public  senb- 
auDt,-  givea  us  the  waverit^  discourse  of  one  who  is  aftatd  ^ 
Comwittii^  himself  with  the  French  by  any  act  of  boilili^,  bow 
doee  he  agree  with  himself  in  the  account  he  ipvea  of  She  eondwd 
pf  the  peasantry  at  Mill  i  That  such  temporizing  aoitimenls  are  uk 
lertained  by  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  and  tbe  middliag  daanea 
in  tbeUtge  .tawns,  we  are  cdnvinced ;  but  th^M  ue  nott*  betw 
gmdeilutbe.orgmis  of  the  public  opinion.  HiepeuMibyrWtwtf 
eonnnced,  are;  averse  to  the  French  Ibrougbout  the  tamtd,  mg^ 
wBl  never  side  with  them,  notwithstanding  nil  tfie  griewnefs  omfa* 
which  they  Isdbour.  Our  asaertioas,  we  (rost,.  will:  MM  fo€  m 
wuch  »3  Mr,  V—'a,_ta  we  to*  have  beoa  in  Sigily,  aqd  were  fgp«- 
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dlhuMl  gf  At  »Mrt»  of  fte  fnHh;  ffitdd  diJriqi  Hm  ftreatened  ib- 

It  it  «a  ofiiAkAl  Mtertunnl  hj  *ome  of  onr  countrrnmi  hi 
fteOy,  itM  the  peopte  of  Palermo  ■a.ttd  of  Ae  westent  ^Dres  of 
itb  Yftl  (U  MbziBra,  are  iwt  in  general  So  atta<jied  to  the  Englidi 
il  ill  the  otittT  pArta  Of  the  iriand :  we  know  nt>t  the  origin  of  this 
dtttniOA.  Ab  to  Palenno,  berhaps  it  may  have  arisen  Irotn  tb<e 
dttlike  which  flie  court  and  Neapolitans  proves  s  for  the  English. 
But  We  have  ttever  obh^red  the  least  partiafity  entertained  by  fte 
pe^e  for  the  French  in  any  one  corner  of  die  whole  island,  and  nto 
ntfve  made  Ae  enbte  circuit  of  it,  and  crossed  the  interior  in  two 
(fij!fer«ttt  lines,  from  its  ifaost  remote  exbemities.  We  witnessed  a 
fray  at  I^ilermo,  the  description  of  which  may  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  materials  trom  which  we  hare  deduced  our  opinions : 
It  occurred  last  summer.  Several  Neapotitan  dragoons  insisted 
tfb  ti^i^  some  cheese  from  a  diop  at  a  price  considerahly  below 
that  at  which  it  wa^  retuled ; — an  altercation  ensued,  which  became 
ra^r  violent,  and  one  of  the  dragoons  drew  his  sabre,  and  strik- 
ing at  tlie  shopkeeper  (a  practice  these  fellows  have)  wOunded  him 
■l^htly.  The  latter  Instaod^  called  to  his  men  and  to  his  ne^h- 
boors,  with  themascmic  epidiet  "  picciotti:"  "  let  us,  my  lads," 
exdauned  he,  "  serve  these  Neapolitans  as  they  suspect  we  intend 
to  do,  and  as  they  know  diey  merit ;  let  us  do  away  with  them." 
In  a  very  few  seconds  seven  or  eight  of  die  dragoons  measured 
dieir  length  on  the  ground;  die  rest  escaped;  and  a  great  concourse 
of  people  being  assembled  by  diis  time,  the  wounded  shopkeeper 
began  to  harangue  them ;  he  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
mob  in  venting  eveiy  imprecatiOD  against  the  NapoGtani — calling 
them  Jacobini.  Several  tunes  was  it  exchumed,  "  had  it  not  been 
for  die  English  long  since  you  would  have  betrayed  us  to  the 
Frendi,  who  are  now  at  this  very  moment  solely  kept  out  of  tite 
island  by  the  English,  vrithout  die  least  exertion  on  your  part." 
Tfcey  adied  the  soldiers  cowards,  and  spoke  of  them  with  die 
gtttatest  contempt — saying  they  wereonly  capable  of  practising  extor- 
tien  upon  quiet  shopkeepers.  Such  was  the  language  of  a  mob 
vridchmigbthavejproceededtogreaterlengths,  hadnottheCaptunof 
di<  city,  Prince  Carini,  a  nobleman  at  dut  time  rather  a  fevouritfe 
of  the  jpeopte,  come  up,  and  by  his  exertions  and  persuasions 
ifiMpcrsedthe  crowd  and  restored  tranquillity.  As  the  weapons 
IMe  lucdotd  mide  use  of  Were  rather  Hercdean,  being  sdcks  of 
tft»  aril  tree  ftoffl  Uhlch  di^  make  die  manna  in  Sicily,  diree  or 
(MT  of  die  dragoons  died,  and  the  rest  were  much  injured. 

-.All  alotig  die  south  coast  the  psople  (questioned  us  concerning 
Mdt^  and  tptke  quits  envioiuly  of  mt  wealth  and  comfnra-ce 
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which  our  cotmtiymea  had  bestowed  on  die  iidubilanb,  ii4io  Atj 
■aid  were  ungrateful  barbariaiis,and  did  not  merit  auch  bbaatiigB-W< 
ve  aware  that  at  Trapani  one  or  two  of  our  sratries  were  attack- 
ed in  the  oigtit,  and  very  severely  wounded ;  but  this  was  occancoed 
by  the  diabohcal  iutrigues  of  the  governor  of  the  town  and  aom^of 
the  officers,  who,  by  the  garrison  regulation  which  took  place  on  oui 
troops  occupying  it,  were  defHived  of  a  considerable  profit  arising 
from  the  Uceosed  cMitraband  trade,  which,  owing  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstaDces,  bad  been  until  then  earned  on  over  the  walls  of  the 
town.  This  traffic  was  altc^ther  incompatible  with  the  aafe^ 
of  the  fortress ;  but  had  we  not  had  an  officer  in  command  iheiv  of 
as  much  firmness  as  penetratioD,  that  valuable  position  wronbl 
never  have  been  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  but  would  have  re- 
.mained  in  the  same  half-linUhed  and  half-decayed  conditton  in 
which  we  found  it.  From  the  information  obtained  by  our  peo* 
pie,  tliere  were  strong  grounds  to  suspect  that  they  employed  a 
lew  villains  in  the  above  desperate  attempt  to  assassinate  our  sen- 
tries. And  they  immediately  afterwards  attempted  to  persuade  our 
commanding  officer,  that  it  was  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people,  who  were  tnitated  at  our  strict  regulations,  and  of  wtiow 
future  conduct  ihey  were  apprehensive,  and  could  not  be  respon- 
aihle  for  it.  Our  commanding  officer  repUed,  that  unce  such  were 
tlieir  fears,  he  would  re-double  the  rigour  of  the  garrison  duties. 
They  were  foiled  inall  tlieir  intrigues  ;  and  the  people,  as  we  knew 
well  enough,  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair.  If  the  Sicilian  go- 
vernmeiU  were  to  make  some  rigorous  eiiamples  of  such  of  their 
servants  as  offend  in  this  way,  it  would  not  be  long  before  af- 
fairs would  assume  a  different  aspect. 

Mr.  V's  "  Examination  of  the  Volunteer  System,"  cod- 
usU  of  the  most  common-place  remarks  on  the  plans 
for  bringing  the  force  forward,  and  for  drilling  and  armh^  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  force  con»sts  of  about  42  or  43,U00 
meu,  on  paper,  enrolled  in  the  different  villages  and  towns.  Mai^ 
of  these  nave  been  drilled  in  a  slight  manner,  but  none  of  then 
have  arms!  The  Sicilian  government,  conscious  of  not  iimiM' lining 
the  affecdons  of  the  people,  and  of  the  numberless  inducemeota 
they  have  to  turn  their  arms  against  it  in  the  first  instance,  has 
been  afraid  of  trusting  them  in  their  hands.  This  is  the  real  Inith. 
And  Mr.  V —  may  thus  write  his  plans  as  to  drilling  and  paying 
kc.  Sec.  with  just  about  as  much  effect,  as  the  Ah^te  may  pro- 
pose new  methods  of  boeir^  and  plowuig.  It  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  drill  these  volunteers  whenever  ffie  goveniment  will 
arm  them ;  in  which  case  no  general  officer,  whose  business  it 
may  be  to  conduct  the  formation  of  them,  will  stand  in  need  of 
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teore  (baa  a  translation  into  dieSicilian  Ui^uage  of  Sir  David 
-Dundas's  instmctioiu  and  r^juladons. 

We  do  not,  with  Mr.  V —  think  that  the  government  has  not 
*•  the  means  of  armi^  them;"  though  the  Sicilian  court  may 
expend  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  snbsidy  in  the  maintenance  of 
spies,  and  for  other  purpoaes,  in  Naples  and  Italy,  which  causes 
no  small  part  of  it  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country ;  still  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  they  reserve  for  their  expenditure,  in  case  of  any 
untoward  events,  the  far  greater  part  of  diat  sum.  Having  no 
manufactures  of  arms  in  their  island,  they  are  obliged  to  get  them 
from  England ;  and  they  owe  to  the  generosity  of  the  English 
(^erament  that  they  have  obtained  them,  independent  of  the  sub- 
sidy. These  have  not  been  given  to  the  Sicilians,  or  to  the  volunteers, 
but  to  their  attached  Neapolitan  troopt,  who,  to  the  amount  of 
between  7  and  8,000,  have  always  beendetained  with  them  in  the 
metropolis.  Thb  force,  togeuier  with  about  thirty  gun-boats, 
was  detained  in  Palermo  last  year,  durit^  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  the  French  on  the  Calabrian  shore  were  threatening  the  island 
with  invasion.  The  court  wereat  this  time  particularly  appre- 
hensive that  an  insurrection  of  the  people  would  take  place  at  the 
time  of  the  great  national  "  Feata  di  St.  Rosalia,"  when  the 
Sicilians  flock  from  all  parts  to  die  capital,  to  celebrate  the 
feast.  Such  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  court,  Aiat  they  could 
not  help  Gongratulatii^  themselves  on  their  escape,  in  their  ga- 
zette, published  a  few  days  after  this  festival,  which  took  place 
on  the  ) )  th  of  July.  During  the  time  it  lasted,  every  precaution 
was  taken  by  doublii^  the  guards,  and  patroles  of  dragoons,  and 
by  stationing  the  gun-boats  in  positions  where  they  could  com- 
mand die  grand  streets.  Hie  fete,  however,  passed  without  any 
commotion.  It  is  probable  Aat  the  government  had  got  scent 
of  some  plots,  which  were  thus  prevented  from  commg  to  matu- 
rity. After  repeated  applications  the  Sicilian  government  dis- 
patched, with  great  reluctance,  some  of  the  gun-boats  to  assist  m 
the  defence  of  the  Streights.  About  400  cavalry,  who  had  formerly 
serred  with  our  troops,  were,  after  Murat  had  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pharo  three  months,  dispatched  to  a  station  near  Me- 
l&zzo,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  few  horse  we  had  in  the 
island,  but  which  we  were  now  enabled  to  quarter  in  the  neighbour- 
hoodof  Messina,  where  they  were  much  wanted.  The  7,500  r^ular 
troops  whom  die  Sicilian  court  has  in  pay,  are  composed  of  Nea-' 
politans  principally,  with  some  few  Italians,  Swiss,  and  Albanians. 
They  are  detested  mortally  by  the  Sicilians,  who  re^rd  them  at 
French,  designating  them  by  the  name  of  "  Jacobins,"  which 
they  use  synonymously  for  "Frenchmen,"  and  "Neapolitans, 
2  d2 
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Tbu  forc^  is  w^U  appMnted  ud  paid,  and  it  luu  alwaji  been  tbt 
coniumt  object  of  the  Siciliaa  court  to  keep  it  lo.  Being  of 
the  raipe  country  to  which  they  look  forward  at  some  future 
time  to  be  restored,  they  are  firmly  attached,  and  the  govemmeiM 
place*  it'a  whole  reliance  in  them.  It  was  perhaps  well  Aat 
theae  troops  were  so  far  distant  from  the  Eqglish  »rmy  duriof 
the  time  that  Murat  attempted  to  invade  the  ialand.  Iley  vei^ 
probably  would  have  excited  suspicioa,  and  interfered  with  Sv 
John  Stuart's  operations,  and  with  the  distribution  of  his  force. 

Having  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  review,  to  state  Ifac 
dispositions  and  interests  of  some  parties  in  die  island,  and  baviqf  - 
endeavoured  to  throw  some  I^t  on  its  actual  slate,  it  may  be  well 
to  complete  this  picture  as  far  as  we  are  able.  To  this  end  we  will 
examine  the  interests  and  dispositions  of  the  remaining  parties, 
beginning  with  the  court,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  court 
of  Sicily  first  of  all  became  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  our  go^ 
vemment,  for  refusing  to  encourage  partial  insurrection  in  Calabria 
apl  Naples,  and  the  sowing  of  discord  in  thoie  countriet>  without 
•ome  prospectofrenslancebeing  adopted  on  ageneral  scale,  and  dw 
probabilitKi  bong  maniiest  of  some  beneficial  result  In  1806  it 
vas  suffident  that  any  plan  or  scheme,  however  palny  or  insifpu- 
ficant,  should  profess  to  have  for  its  object,  the  exptUsitMi  of  the 
French  from  Naplea,  for  the  court  of  Palermo  e^erly  to  sanctioa 
it.  Guided  by  a  more  enlightened  policy,  the  British  govern- 
ment represented  to  them,  that,  by  fomenting  this  wpr&  at  a  time 
when  the  French  had  evei;  means  of  quelling  it,  they  would  not 
only  occasion  blood  to  be  shed  wantonly,  but  would  also  iiyure 
^eir  own  cause,  by  depressing,  and  perhaps  extinguishing  tha 
spirit  of  their  party ;  wluch,  if  properly  and  secretly  fed,  m^l 
tnim  like  a  slow  fire,  and  at  a  more  favourable  petiod  borst 
forth  with  increased  strength,  and  a  better  proqiect  of  success. 
The  court  of  Palermo,  thus  eager  to  r^aio  possession  of  Naplea, 
and  led  away  by  every  delusive  plan,  considered  our  counaek  as 
originating  in  indifference,  and  became  dissatisfied  with  our  suo- 
oour.  Experience  cenfirmed  the  wisdom  of  our  advica,  and 
proved  the  futility  of  all  their  plans.  The  Frmch  bad  do  aooner 
firmly  established  ^emselves  m  the  govemmeut  of  (faplea,  than 
tfiey  b^an  to  threaten  Sicily  itself  with  iovauon.  This  mi^t 
have  b^n  foreseen.  The  Sicilian  government,  ioHtead  of  occo- 
|>yiDg  itself  in  the  mean  time,  in  addu^  to  die  internal  securi^  of 
Its  only  remaining  tenitoiy,  by  gradually  abolishing  the  most 
veiftious  of  iu  prohibitions  and  impositions,  by  refiumii^  its  finan- 
^ces^  and  by  adopting  a  more  impartial  and  general  method  of  tftxa- 
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Aon,  (Axu  ligfatening  die  bwtheo  of  (be  people,  and  lecurh^  their 
aflectiolu,)  continiifld  niiolly  intent  on  the  intrigues  of  Naples. 
Tlia  idind  of  Sicily  bid  now  solely  to  maintain  those  forces  which 
fbmcrly  Naples  almost  exchuively  supported ;  so  that  instead  of  de< 
rivii^  «dT«ntag«8  "  from  tbe  government  of  the  country,  fixing  itself 
in  tbe  island,  with  the  traiB  of  p^prietors  of  estates,"  it  acquired  H 
coDsidenble  addition  to  its  alrrady  heary  burthens.  The  "  proprie- 
tonofeatatesaud  tbeir  followers,  applied  themselves  to  its  already 
debilitated  frame,  like  fresb  leeches.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
oourt  of  Sicily,  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  and  always  actuated 
by  Barrow-mmded  motives,  became  jealous  of  the  power  and 
credit  wfaicb  the  British  name  very  soon  acquired  in  the  island. 
Ute  gaieroaity  of  Ae  Britiah  character,  the  strict  honour  with 
which  tbey  mwntamed  all  their  public  and  privaK  contracts,  th< 
qipeannce  and  appointment  of  our  troops,  together  with  their 
wlonr  and  disdplBK ;  all  these  features  made  so  glaring  a  con- 
bast  with  dteir  own  state,  (hat  (be  government  could  no  longer 
conceal  its  jealousy,  lie  independent  and  liberal  ideas  which 
onr  pet^le  cnsaeminated  wherever  they  went,  and  the  horror  with 
«4»di  tbey  regarded  the  oppresnon  and  tyranny  under  which  the 
cODununi^  at  large  laboured,  and  the  degraded  state  to  which  it 
bad  reduced  the  people,  alarmed  the  Sicilian  court.  Tbey  began  to 
■detect  dnt  our.  intention  was  to  wrest  from  their  hands  the  reins 
of  government.     A  sus|Hcion  of  this  nature,  or^inating   from 

{'ealousT,  was  strei^tbened  bytbe  convictioa,  which  they  could  not 
lot  fed,  of  their  own  vraakness.  Naturally  of  an  intriguii^  and 
lestkss  spirit,  the  court  of  Palermo,  now  irritated  by  all  these  cir- 
camstaneeB,  secretly  exposed  measures,  which  it  was  impossible 
s«ild,  on  our  part,  have  been  undertaken  without  her  sanction. 
Obstacles  have  repeatedly  been  thrown  in  om-  way  even  to  putting 
flie  coast  in  a  military  state  of  defence.  Numtmrless  are  the  in- 
Hances  we  could  quote  of  this  nature,  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  trace  the  origin  of  their  complicated  and  intriguing  plans 
b>  tbe  court  itself,  throi^  some  of  its  debilitated  "  cavalien  ser- 
vanti,"  or  favourites. 

The  defatcelesa  and  impoveiidied  state  to  which  the  island 
was  reduced  by  the  penucious  com  laws,  by  the  tribunal  of 
patrimony,  and  by  die  exemptitMis  enjoyed  by  the  barons,  could 
not  but  attract  die  attention  of  our  minister?.  The  resources 
ot  die  countty  were  drained;  and  die  afilM:tions  of  a  people, 
naturaUy  loyal,  and  made  of  such  materials  as  are  capable  of 
niiaiiig  its  government  (o  a  bi^  state  of  power  and  wealdi,  were 
idienated  from  their  government.  In  so  deplorable  a  state,  erident 
to  cffflr;  !&gliAaun  in'  tbe  idaod,  ottr  ministen  must  have  been 
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coQvtDced  that  the  moat  eti^tiud  mediod  of  i^cuig tbei^Md 
in  a  situation  to  resist  Uie  attacks  of  the  Frencfa,  would  be  to  re- 
pair the  vital  injuries  which  the  country  had  sustained,  and  to  coa- 
tract  the  breach  between  the  govenunent  and  its  subjects.  After 
what  has  already  been  remarked,  coacerning  die  canduct  of  the- 
court  of  I^alermo,  it  will  not  be  uareas<Hiable  to  conclude  that  all 
attempts  to  this  effect,  and  all  our  enlightened  and  generous  coui^ 
eels,  would  meet  with  but  an  un&vourable.  receptioo.  The 
pages  of  history  afford  us  many  examples  of  corrupt  governments, 
hurryii:^  on  in  the  most  destructive  plans,  ai  if  they  were  carried 
by  infatuation  tu  their  destioed  ruin,  notwithstaiKliiig  the  almoat 
self-evident  result  of  their  policy.  Suck  advice  on  the  part  of  our 
cabinet  must  have  still  further  excited  iheirjealousy  and  suspicion ; 
and  drawing  a  fair  inference  concerningthe  steps  they  would  take, 
from  their  previous  conduct,  we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude  tbat- 
tbe  court  of  Palermo,  ever  since  they  have  seen  the  possibib^  of 
entering  into  terms  with  the  French,  would  have  opposed  m^ 
interference  on  our  part,  in  the  internal  govenunent  of  the  kii^- 
dom,  and  would  have  heaped  up  obstacle  on  obstacle,  in  the  way 
of  any  salutary  reforms,  however  sincerely  we  might  have  wjsbed 
them  to  appear  to  their  subjects-as  originating  from  themselves. 
And  this  reasoning,  we  have  had  occasion  to  find  corroborated 
throughout  the  island,  by  many  minute  circumstances  and  infer- 
ences, which  it  is  im|>os8ible  to  detail  in  these  pages. 

The  government,  in  short,  expects  that  we  shidl  confine  our' 
operations  to  defending  die  island  from  the  French ;  and  to 
protect  itself  against  iU  own  subjects,  it  keeps  arms  out  of  their- 
bands,  and  maintains  in  the  capital  a  force  sufficioit  (as  it  be- 
lieves) to  put  down  any  sudden  insurrection.  And  this  is  the  position 
in  which  it  is  willing  to  await  tbe  Chapter  of  AcddeDts. 

Anotlier  difficulty  in  bringing  about  these  reftHins  would  be  foimd 
to  exist  in  the  parliament.  The  interest  which  tbe  members  of  that 
assembly  whose  votes  are  valid,  have  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
everybody  may  clearly  see  inMr.Leckie's  accountof  theirimmu- 
nities.  And  though  amongst  the  barons,  we  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say,  that  there  are  many  who  are  eiOightened  enough  to 
see  their  own  advantage  in  Feforming  the  presmt  system,  yet  the 
court  has  managed,  by  many  artful  intrigues,  to  attach  to  its 
views,  several  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  (and 
amongst  them,  one,  on  whose  panegyric  Mr.V — so  unadvisedly  (fi- 
lates,  and  ou  whose  friendship  he  has,  it  would  appear,  ptized  him- 
•elf,)  and  has  thus  been  able  to  maintain  a  majori^.  It  is  noto- 
rious, that  since,  the  year  180Q,  circumstances  haveoccuired  on  die 
continent,  .which  very  probably  may  have  h^d  no  incOnaideniUt 
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influence  on  the  Sicilian  cabinet.  On  these  we  ihall  presently 
make  some  remarks ;  but  must  first  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  (he  remaining  parties  of  the  island,  and  their  dispo- 
■itioiu. 

The  barons  are  divided  into  two  parties,  perfectly  ini- 
mical to  each  other ;  the  one,  truly  Sicilian,  bom  and  resident 
in  tbe  idand ;  the  other,  Neapolitan,  who  being  attached  to  die 
court,  and  having  large  estates  in  the  island,  abandoned  Naples 
mth  tbeir  sovereign.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remarlc 
tbe  hatred  which  exists  between  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans. 
*I1ie  very  same  distinction  existe  between  these  barons.  The  Nea- 
|>olitan9,  conndered  as  foreigners  by  Ae  Sicilians,  are,  as  it  were, 
m  exile  in  the  bland ;  and  having  relations  and  fiiends  in  Naples, 
they  always  retain  the  pleasing  hope  of  joining  them,  and  regain- 
ing  Iheir  estates  in  that  country.  Tliese  ties  strengthen  tfaeir  con- 
nection with  die  court,  which  equally  dislikes  its  residence  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  sighs  for  its  return  to  Naples.  The  dislike  of  the 
Sicilians  for  the  NeapoUtans  has  increased  since  their  residence 
amongst  them,  by  causing  it  more  repeatedly  to  recur  to  their 
minds,  that  they  are  oppressed,  not  for  tbe  support  of  their  own 
countrymen,  but  of  foreigners.  The  Sicilian  barons,  excepting' 
diose  who,  from  particular  motives,  are  attached  to  tbe  court, 
piincipally  reside  at  Catania.  That  city  is  the  seat  of  literature  of 
the  island.     They  are  of  much  more  pleasing  manners,  more  hos-' 

S*table,  and  less  corrupt,  and  infinitely  better  educated  than  the 
eapolitans.     TTie  greater  proportion  of  these  nobles  are  not 
tnily  barons,  that  is,  having  right  to  sit  in  parliament ;  tlic^  either  > 
possess  rustic  fie&,orare  of  tbe  {Kcond  class  of  nobility. 

The  priests  and  religious  orders  are  the  next  class  we  have  to 
cmsider.  Speaking  of  diem  "  en  masse,"  they  are  ignorant  un- 
enlightened men.  It  is  an  anpleasant  task  to  pronr)unce  ju(^-' 
ment  on  any  body  of  men,  particularly  on  one  so  respectable  as 
the  clergy.  Many  exceptions  are  to  be  made,  and  a  priest  ^vhom 
we  wonld  place  foremost  on  that  list,  made  so  good  an  observation 
on  tfiis  subject,  that  we  cannot  help  repeating  it, — "  The  Catholic 
clergy  is  too  numerous,"  said  he,  "  more  so  than  any  other  class,' 
and  consequently  it  must  have  a  greater  number  of  bad  characters 
in  it."  As  to  the  disposition  of  this  order,  we  believe  it  is  not 
truly  veiy  cordial  to  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
lands  it  has  taken  from  them,  and  the  many  reductions  it  \i»a  made,' 
and  is  still  making  in  their  .evenues ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  their 
ntuatiim  is  still  so  good  and  so  enviable;  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  other  classes,  ^t  they  certainly  cannot  be  inclined  to  a  change; 
Under  tbe  actnal  state  of  Uie  island  diey  enjoy  Urge  b^tefins  and 
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Tents,  and  live  in  peace  aad  plen^.  Such  ODiii6»1l  dl^  W*^ 
would  not  risk  for  the  jH^carious  results  of  a  reformaUpiv 
which  it  is  manifest  cannot  be  brought  about  withotjt  some  violeot 
commotion,  in  which,  were  the  minds  of  men  once  engaee*]* 
it  would  be  impossible  with  any  d^ree  of  probability  to  even- 
hte  the  consequences.  Widi  regard  to  their  disposition  toward* 
the  French,  it  is  as  decidedly  in  detestation  of  them  aa  that  of  die 
peasantry.  They  know  too  well  what  they  have  to  ea|»ect  from 
them  ;  their  property  alone  would  not  setiif^  them,  then  penoiw 
would  be  requisite  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  the  French  Ones. 
On  this  subject  they  have  received  sufficient  information  from  their 
brethren  in  CaUbria ;  and  the  afiairs  of  Spain  are  still  too  reccad 
in  their  minds.  We  were  shewn  by.  a  monk  at  a  conveat  near  Me»- 
una,  at  the  time  the  enemy  were  on  the  opposite  ghores>  4  decree 
of  the  French  for  the  more  effectually  abohsfaing  the  leli^ous  or- 
ders in  Italy,  dated  but  a  month  or  two  before.  "  This,"  sa^ 
the  monk, "  lets  us  know  clearly  what  we  are  to  ex]^.t  should  tb^ 
succeed.  The  influence  which  the  priests  have  over  the  muKb  w 
the  Sicilian  peasantry  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  the  cloigy  io 
any  other  countiy ;  and  perhaps  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  some  put 
of  the  patience  with  which  ihey  have  borne  all  the  yexa.ttonA  uoder 
wtbich  they  groan. — Coufessors  at  different  conveids  have  ofteo  obr 
served  to  us  the  many  good  qualitiet  dieae  people  possess,  sod  Inve 
described  their  patiaice  ana  long  suffering  with  a  d^ree;  of  adotir 
radon  and  surprise,  to  which  even  the  constant  baljit  of  ex^jenttK- 
ing  it  had  not  made  them  callous.  We  may,  bqwevet,  hen  r»- 
maik  what  I^utarch  somewhere  observes  to  be  frequsDtly  (he  vamja 
the  characters  of  individuals,  that  when  once  thf»e  padent  Iffxohs 
ve  womid  up  to  desperation  their  anger  koow»  ao  bouwb  ;  a«i^  it 
requires  ■'^^  >*  |^t  a  time  to  appease  them  w.  it  does  to  ex.- 
ote  them,  lliis  vnll  be  found  to  have  been  Ae  case  iia  th«.  St- 
dliaa  insurrections.  Some  animajs,  particularly  the  caowU  vi; 
found  to  possess  diis  peculiarity  oftemper  to  a  ^reiU  dcsree. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  different  parties  lu  the  iilawl^  and 
WA  will  BOW  [Hroceed  to  view  the  ground  on  which  we  CQnsequeptI| 
■tgod  io  Sicily,  and  the  policy  of  our  ctmduct  with.  tt^d.  to  the 
artaal  government,  vAich  has  beeq  the  subject  of  nuch.  discuawoQ 
in  this  metropolis,  and  for  which  manji  and  loud  ceo^ures  l)»v<S 
been  paved  upon  the  British  ministn.  We  have:  aft^  that  Uus 
court  of  Pal^mo  will  not  effect  such  reforms  ap  cw.  alone  ify- 
■tore  the  island  to  wosperity^  and  place,  it  in  a.  state  capable  of  d^ 
fiiiiiding  itself — at  all  eventa  tt  has  not  made  these  retouns.  An 
BjtfiAmap,  whedier  Inieller,  soldier,  sailor,,  oi;  qtqrdwd,  on 
witnawng  the  dqinded  state  in  wjucb  SM);  i%  ewliims,  "  Jj*d 
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is  it  pOMible  Alt  we  m  niffortii^  •gosenuMot  9^  tbu  deK[it»r 
two?**  Oh  his  return  to  Si^aod,  die  abuies  of  the  govc■IlIMnt•fr 
foTd  Un  unpLe  nwttec  tofurovetohufiieoda  tbathebttvot  In- 
veiled  w^out  BiakiDg  oluervatioiu ;  die  coMigioa  meadt,  vol 
«e  heat,  even  i>  the  senBte,  declamatkuu  agunst  tba  ibtuet  of  Ibe 
gowmiicnl,  »d  cotwe^fu«sC  Mnaura  octour  coBductinfi^portiDg 
it  «t  ao  tnonaom  ul  exp«iw.  Tbey  ask,  wl^dwr  BritoaH  vbtm 
goveraneat  u  the  fineat  mxfeL  of  907  ia  th«  wUdtf  gl0l>e,  tad 
idio  so  bigUy  and  justly  prise  the  bleaoogi  of  inl^eodence,  ihsll 
ha  the  laatnimcnliB  of  granny  aitd  oi>preasio« ;  wd  whether  it  witt 
Dot  be  to  our  etecBat  diognce  that  wa  n^iport  de^Kteaa  ud  in* 
jntice  I 

We  huve  already  stated  our  opinion,  that  loaiiie  coadtlaoBa  f^ 
voarable  to  the  peofiie  Bhoi4d  have  bsw  inaerted  in  the  fesaafef 
made,  riiea  the  Sicitiau  GovmuMot  was  altogedier  in  our  banda. 
Bat  that  hanng  iMen  omitted^  and  th»  Vt/tnek  bmitg  fwMiived  ttf 
■Bbngoe  to  gM  a  ftwtii^  ia  their  cowcifa*  we  fW  ibM  om  nwaiia 
uenDtaownifficieiit  for  more  Aaa  ti»  cpmywi  wir  itrineipal  ah* 
jad;  v4iich«iaa,«econcMva,tof6n»,ahfl«iiM  to.tbaMB^aaitsof 
thsFmch,  aad  dins  to  prevent  thf^^Kuuextaadiag  dievriaiunMa 
over  lhsUeditiHTaDeaoaiKltt»coBsta;  but  pwtticniJarl^fKmuibbunifag 
pooseiaoa  of  Sidij,  wUcb  would  femish  them  in  the  «wculioD  ^ 
thm  uilcnor  projeote  with  incakiUableadvantagiw.  Of  th*infiaili 
iMpertaaec  of  soch  an  ol^l  to  (?reat  Britain  wkiU  in  pnimmiiM 
«f  Maba  there  is  do  occanoa  to  enlai^c.  Bm  thia  cauw  hare  va 
beeo  at  wch  beany  esp^ae  in  wbaidKOOg  lli»  SiniliiHa  gowfaaiont^ 
aad  ia  naialaibiog  a  large  aaval  and  milikurf  fiane  tbecri  aadk 
wiu  this,  wbkh  caued  us  or^inally  to  enter  into  th«  alKanea^ 
VNtaal  weae  die  advaota^  of  the  cotdract.  Tbia  appmrntom 
tDi  be  the  trae  point  of  view  is  which  we  oaghl  tO'  coander  our 
e««M«iaB  with  the  coait.  of  Sicily ;  for  nich  i»  oik  Uma  aelalioa 
wi^it. 

Aie  wei  a^ed  y^  ire  do  not  extend  and  eizampbtn  onr  plan^ 
Irji  caanag  the  wcuiinte  lefamH  to  be  effMOed^  and  theiaby 
aMriaetag  dw  island  in  a<  stals  tO'  which  .we.  qi^  imh  forwaad 
t»  ilB  idianif  n«  Irom  OuA.  ffvat  aipeaae^  and  eapabJ*  of 
drifandag  itaelf?!  We  wowcr,  it  is  .ovideot  from  wbak  we  ba*s 
mtai  o£  Ae  Siciiiaik  cwirt^  diat  thsy  ace  noa  now  di^Msed  to 
mie  Hw  ncfonas  wo  sbeuld  nequire;  aad  cowetpantlyv  dnt 
ifiva  aik(rt  the  datanninatiQa  of  pro<hicing  tbaio^  wa  lanat  have 
MioHraa  t».  compalaof?  aneasivest.  Kofwof  Uui  wudooaand  pofagi 
qimoli  a.  modaoi  praceediag^  wasoafa^onnielMs  kr  ha  very 
danbtfid. 

fak  Aft  fint:  plaecv   «a  duMt^thtf  bwiq;  Mde  du  arigiinr 
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tm^  whfa  oar  eyes  open,  we  are  bound  to  preserve  it,  mlcM  it 
can  be  sfaewn  that  it  actually  CDdangera  our  existence  as  a  Bi- 
tion.  But  we  Bre  willing  at  present  to  connder  ibe  question  mieljas 
it  relates  to  our  interest,  and  on  this  ground  we  are  utterly  averse  to 
imposii^  upon  our  smalt  army  ■□  that  island,  the  double  task  of  re- 
volutioniziag  the  govemoMiit  and  of  defending  it  against  the  French. 
It  would  be  perfectly  imposnbleto  reconcile  all  the  discordant  par- 
ties to  any  new  syMem.  We  should  therefore,  although  they  we 
for  the  moat  part  now  perfectly  unanimous  as  to  tiie  great  ol^ect 
of  keefni^  out  d>e  French,  necessarily  make  many  enenies  \ig 
interferiiig  with  die  ^lannical  but  highly  valued  privileges.  Tlie 
court  would  make  what  resbtance  it  could,  and  their  party 
woidd  become  sotnewhat  formidable.  Their  force  would  amouDt 
(o  nearly  8000,  which  would  be  jmned  by  all  the  Neapolitan  no- 
bles and  their  fcdlowers,  by  die  lawyers,  placemen,  clergy,  kc. 
Tl^vj  would  hold  possessioa  of  die  cajntel,  or  more  probaUj 
some  stroi^  poation  in  ibe  neighbourhood,  whence  it  would  be 
our  olgect  to  drive  tfaem,  in  order  to  enforce  such  measures  ai 
we  might  have  decided  upon.  We  should  thus  have  to  wididraw 
war  troops  from  the  points  diey  now  occupy  on  the  coas^ 
which  would  be  left  unprotected  against  a  threatening  enemy. 

The  peasantry  would  in  the  first  instance  join  us :  tbey 
aow,  it  is  true,  took  up  to  us  for  relief  from  their  pre> 
■act  sufferings,  but  they  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  we  are 
not  on  the  best  terms  with  their  government;  they  hare  observed 
die  horror  with  which  we  view  the  general  corruption  of  die  g(v 
vemment,  and  irxun  concurrent  circunMtuices  know  that  we  do  not 
abet  their  measures.  They  are  convmced  that  our  sole  obj«ct  b 
expending  such  sums  of  money,  is  to  keep  die  French  out  of  the 
island ;  and  thou^  they  are  aware  of  our  want  of  influence  in  its 
government,  yet  they  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  strict  princi- 
ples  of  honour  which  actuate  and  bind  us  in  our  conduct  w^ 
regard  to  their  sovereign.  They  are  therefore  obliged  to  attri- 
bute this  conduct  to  the  right  motives,  and  they  really  give  us  some 
d^free  of  credit  for  it.  In  the  conduct  we  are  recommended 
to  adopt,  by  those  who  declaim  against  that  which  we  now  hold, 
they  would  no  longer  find  these  ftvorable  impressions.  No 
sooner  would  the  peasantry  be  in  commotioo,  than  the  priests 
would  begin  to  exert  their  influence  over  dieir  minds.  Tit 
intoleiant  spirit  of  die  Catholic  church  cannot  regard .  Pta- 
testant  control  with  any  degree  of  complacency.  Nor  could, 
diey  possibly  be  brought  to  believe  that  Protestant  reforms  would 
be  favorable  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  Catholic  Cle^. 
Tbey  would  represent  to  me  peoi^ej  that' hsvii^  once' broken  our 
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&itb,  ibey  could  have  no  fiei^  for  tbe  obqervuice  of  tny  agree- 
mente  wo  might  make.  They  would  apfH-eboid  that  we 
were  instigated  by  motives  of  interest,  and  that  we  might  sacri- 
^ce  their  proper^.  They  would  so  far  s'l^cceed  aa  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  diffidence  and  suspicion  aa  to  our  plans. 
The  Sicilian  barons  would  very  probably  coalesce  with  the  pea- 
•anlry  renooncing  some  of  their  immunities.  But  if  anarchy  and 
confusion  did  not  take  place  amongst  them,  the  suspicicHi  they  would 
entertain  of  our  plans  would  render  them  wavering  and  unsteady. 
In  the  mean  time,  whilst  we  have  withdrawn  our  troops  from  the 
coast  of  Messina,  and  are  occupied  in  reducii^  the  court  par^ 
and  enforciog  our  measures,  the  French  indubitably  would  not 
neglect  ao  favourable  a  crisis.  They  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportuni^  of  landing  a  cousiderabia  force  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pharo,  agunst  which  the  peasantry  would  not  be  able  to  make 
head  with  the  same  hopes  of  success  as  against  those  enemiea 
to  whom  we  aie  desirous  that  they  ^ould  be  opposed. 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  so  difficult  a  matter  for  the 
French  to  effect  a  laodiog  on  the  island;  the  affair  at  Mili  did  not 
only  prove  to  lu,  but  clearly  to  Murat,*  not  only  the  perfect  potti' 
biiitif  of  eluding  our  naval  force,  but  also  thtfacUil^  with  which 
this  conld  be  effected  during  the  chai^eable  and  boisterous  wea- 
ther which  succeeds  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  which  predudei 
the  possibility  of  our  vesseU  and  boats  keeping  their  stations  on  to 
perilous  a  coast  But  M  urat  evidently  bad  been  miMnfonned  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  peasantiy~he  expected  that  they  would  rise 
^(siost  their  own  govertmient  on  his  making  his  appearaoce,  and 
as  many  Englbh  have  asserted,  would  recme  the  French  with 
op«i  arms.  The  probabilities  are,  that  he  secretlj'  placed 
■11  his  hopes  in  them,— while  he  pretended  to  befriend  the 
Neapolitans.  When  these  two .  factions  had  come  to  open 
violence,  he  would  then  have  profited  by  the  disorder,  and  mak- 
ing sure  of  one  or  other  joinii:^  him  when  he  had  effected  a  land- 
ing, he  would  have  upheld  that  which  he  found  most  to  his  advao- 
Uge,aud  have  sacrificed  the  other.  He  was  deceived  as  to  the  peasan- 
try ;  they  not  only  made  no  movement  on  his  unfolding  the  French 
enBq;o  on  the  mountains  of  Calabria  ;  but  when  his  troops  did  land 
at  Mili,  kept  up  from  the  hills  so  spirited  a  fire,  that  the  French 
thought  thiey  were  occupied  by  light  infantry,  and  no  louger 
pBsbed  for  them.     Such  a  demonstration  made  him  renounce  all 
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hopet  of  thenr  succour.  Tbe  Neapolitaq  party  wu  too  dblmt  to 
be  of  aay  lue  to  him ;  besides,  be  saw  how  dtey  were  ntimted,  and 
dut  then-  aid  wa«  but  preeaiioaa ;  for  dMt  party  -mtorallj  wouM 
not  moke  axy  decided  movenutntf  without  betng  strongly  snpi 
pMted :  the  plot  could  not  be  opened  by  them. 

HiHs,  dioiigh  he  had  proved  die  possibiItt)>  of  landing,  all  Uum 
eimnnstances,  added  to  Aat  cf  his  commuracatioti  with  CMbnA 
beit%  cat  off  by  our  nary  and  giso'boats,  and  die  immediate  ope- 
mtions  he  would  have  to  oppose,  of  a  British  anny  of  9000 
men,  in  the  hi^est  spirits  and  discipline,  whose  valour  die  Frencfi 
hftd  already  eiperiencedeadwpbinfl  of  Maida,  gave  so  unfktonddd 
an  aqiect  to  the  enterprise,  diat  he  very  wiady  reserved '  to 
pre  it  up.  'Riese  arcnmstanceB  in  dtenudves  ctmtain  man 
{Mtwf  in  fiivour  of  onr  vgacaeot  than  all  dm  leisoniDg  we 
cotdd  oae.  So  to  ralum  from  what  may  bave  appeared  i 
d^jrassion,  let  ns  demand  wbedier  the  interfeiii^  m  the  in- 
ternal discords  of  die  country,  and  exciting  them  to  actioa, 
would  not  be  bringii^  about  diat  which  Murat  mw  very  joM- 
ly  consider  die  most  liivoumble  state  for  renewmg  hia  at- 
tack ?  Just  what  he  in  vain  waited  for  during  the  mondis  of  Jane. 
Ji^,  Ai^iut,  and  September,  last  year  i  It  is  sardy  totaHy 
agamst  our  interest  to  excite  such  eommotioBS  at  sw^  a  criris; 
Bewdea  this  great  risk  and  hazard,  we  should  find  odier  (fiffi* 
ooldea. 

The  royal  ftunily  an(f  the  whole  of  itr  party  must  be  mDored 
from  the  islam)>  or  diey  would  constantly,  by  their  xirtx  ia- 
trigues,  be  disMminating  discontent.  Tbe  new  modellii^  and  oi^ 
ganizing  a  system  of  government  would  be  a  task  to  which  wt- 
sfaonid  scarcely  find  ourselves  equal.  To  recMidle  die  discord- 
ant pretensions  of  so  many  clasfaii^  interests,  would  be  an  tmdn^ 
taking  arduous  in  die  extreme,  even  for  natirea,  converaant  wiA 
die  geniui,  manners,  and  dispontions  of  the  pmies ; — and  how 
rnnch  mOT«  so  to  us.  fiends,  thaw  are  other  reasons,  before  al" 
Tuded  to,  which  ^ould  determine  ns  not  to  tA«-  upon  our" 
selves  the  responsibilt^  of  interfering  wtdi  die  intenal  garemmeiit 
oPtlie  ishmd.  To  dlesewe  have  afaeodymade  some  aUvoioDs;  1^ 
relatioiiship  which- now  ensts  between  Bonapaiite- and  the  queen 
of  Sicily,  amce  die  marri^  of  the  former  to  die  princeas  ot 
Austria,  in  April,  1810,  togedier  widi  the  repeated  commn^ 
nicadons  wbidi  take  place  between  Naplea  and  -PkloiBO,  taaifer ' 
peculiar  cirwttttancet,  and  die  coudoct  of  die  comt  of  Pklenao 
alreatfy  remarked,  waf^  lead  as  to  suspect  4iat  tbe  htto-  look 
forward  to  die  restoration  of  Ka[Je8,  or  to  smne  odierpart 
of  Italy,    as  a  compmsatioD  for  tbe  island  of  Sicily,  wudi 
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they  vug  Vam  MCfctly  detenBued  to  give  up  to  tbe  French.* 
W*  hare  sbeady  sbeirn  the  little  power  tbe  court  of  Palenno 
bu  of  mtkii^  even  a  movement  to  aid  the  French  ia  gettit^ 
a  footing  in  the  iriand.  Thii,  we  may  observe,  piincipallj 
arwes  from  the  poaitioa  oar  army  occnpies,  opposed  on  one  hand 
lo  Ae  French,  and  on  tbe  other,  separatii^  die  Neapolitan  parbp 
oom{^tdy  from  a  commonicatioa  with  them,  and  also  from  the 
maaner  in  uriiich  that  par^  is  suirounded  by  an  irritated  peaaan- 
try,  not  only  dimffected  to  them,  bat  naturally  hating  the  French, 
bctwem  whom  and  their  court  they  have  long  since  mispected  an 
imdentandii^  to  exist. 

In  the  actual  distfibution,  Aen,  of  our  force  in  Sicily  do  we  not  ob- 
serve a  very  desirable  arrangement  Against  the  veteran  soldiers  and 
akilfttl  commanders  of  tbe  French,  we  have  opposed  Biitisb  va- 
lour and  discifdine,  which  have  so  often  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  diem :  whilst  the  brave,  bardy,  and  jutly  iocensed  peasantry  are 
watching  with  a  jealous  eye  every  operation  of  the  Neapolitans, 
whose  unwarlike  mercenaries  they  would  extirpate  widi  the  same 
vengeance  as  di^  did  m  the  end  of  the  13th  oeotwy  tbe  venal  and 
oi^iressive  ftrflowers  of  Charles  of  Aigoa.  [l  appears,  that  in  dw 
conne  of  events  there  remains  no  other  altesnativa  for  die  countiy. 
If  tbe  people  themaelvae  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  assert  their  own 
r^hts,  we  do  not  wish  to  excite  them  to  any  such  act.  For  w<e 
assert,  that  ia  soch  a  case  they  would  neidier  be  able  to  appreci 
ate  nor  to  preserve  tbe  blessing.  In  what  cb^ter  of  bistoiy,  or 
in  what  speculation  c^  sound  argument,  can  we  find  any  proof, 
dnt  a  foT^in  army  can  conquer  and  ^raeret  ior  m  ignormrt  and 
degnierate  people  tbe  blesnngs  of  civil  libcr^  i  It  is  s  matter 
thai  which  must  be  1^  to  the  Sicilians  tbemadves ; — and  it  ap- 
pears to  ui  that  tbe  conduct  of  the  existing  Briti^  Government, 
in  its  relations  with  die  court  of  Palermo,  cannot  but  call  fordi 
our  araiTobation.  Their  coonaeU  have  been  gmded  by  a  sonitd 
and  faooest  policy. 

.AMion^  bowever  we  are  averse  to  wm%  tnu  »my,  introduced 
finr  other  pmposes,  ss  tbe  ioatnimeat  for  revoludonzing  Sicily,  w« 
traat  motf  confidently,  that  it  will  never  be  used  to  rivet  die  dwrnt 
irf  opfiresnon,  if  die  Sicilians  themselves  should  shew  a  dispo- 
ntion  to  shaks  tbem  off.  We  cannot  help  expressing  our 
Im^ms,  that  ministers  may  have  foreseen  the  probabilities  of  ait 
iosairectiou  in  this  iU-Aitad  island,  and  tbe  consequent  necesnty 
of  iBslnictiBg  ibeir  ^^ts  and  rnmmsnrirni  as  to  the  c<mduct  they 
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■houU  pumie  in  so  critical  a  cot^uncture.  Id  di«  montb  of  F^ 
bruuy  tut,  infianunatory  placards  were  stuck  up  in  Messina,  ani 
we  ondentand  that  tbe  same  spirit  manifests  ibelf  in  other  pvti 
of  the  island.  Should  this  burst  forth,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  ^ill,  the 
safety  and  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  ialand  woidd  almost  entirelyde* 
pend  oo  ^e  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  situation  in  which  <m 
should  be  placed  would  be  rather  a  delicate  one.  As  the  commotioa 
would  be  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  metropolis,  the  apprehenaoo 
that  the  French  might  make  any  attack  ou  the  eastern  or  oorthen 
shores  of  the  Pharo,  would  be  quite  a  sufficient  rensmt  for  detaia- 
ii^  our  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  and  would  there- 
to enable  us  to  preserre  a  neatrality  which  would  add  weight  to 
our  mediation. 

Proclamations  might  be  issued  by  out  Commander  in  Chief  to 
appease  the  people,  assuring  tbem  of  our  impartiali^.  The  court 
might  once  more  experience  the  generosity  of  our  govemment, 
and  the  people  profit  by  a  more  enlightened  policy  than  that  bj  which 
we  formerly  were  guided ;  and  a  glorious  opportunity  would  occurof 
remedying  the  omission  left  in  the  original  treaty,  by  mediatii^  such 
moderate  reforms,  as  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  contending  parties,  might  justity  us  in  recommendii^. 
Enjoying  a  high  character  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  barii^ 
at  our  command  so  respectable  a  force  to  control  the  licen- 
tions,  they  would  accept  our  mediation  with  open  arms.  We 
might  thus,  without  interferii^  with  the  secure  defence  of  the 
island  against  the  French,  be  enabled  to  restore  tranquillity,  by 
obtaining  the  abrogation  of  the  com  laws,  the  abolition  of  the 
tribunal  of  patrimony,  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  equal 
mode  of  taxation.  Thus  the  bland  would  be  restored  to  a  per- 
manent stale  of  prosperity  and  safety  without  our  having  either 
officiously  or  dishonorably  interfered  in  its  administnitioD,  or  havii^ 
nm  any  of  those  risks  to  which  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
exposed. 

But  we  bad  much  rather  on  every  account  that  the  reform  sbould 
proceed  from  the  Sicilian  Government  itself.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  court  of  Palermo  would  take  warning,  and  consider  and  amend 
her  state  before  she  is  driven  to  it.  Did  we  believe  that  her 
Sicilian  Majesty  coidd  so  far  lay  aside  the  ancient  pn^iidices  of 
'  her  station  and  family  as  to  prevent  the  impending  mischiefa  by 
seriously  setting  about  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  hn  subjects, 
we  wotdd  venture  to  intrude  something  like  the  followii^  advice 
upon  her;  which  we  would  also  recommend  as  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only,  and  certainly  the  tafett  and  most  expeditious  meaiu  of 
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jpemnnend;  securii^  the  Island  from  for^o  hmrion,  vsA  domes- 
tic insurrection. 

'  1st,  To  act  widi  unbounded  confidence  towards  an  ally  wbo 
can  have  do  other  interest  at  heart  than  die  protection  of  the  we^ 
powers  of  Europe  against  the  overbearing  preponderance  of 
France. 

Sdly,  To  ask  and  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  British  Com- 
mander upon  every  point  relative  to  the  maintenance,  command, 
and  oi^anizatioQ  of  their  army. 

3dlj,  To  give  as  much  freedom  to  the  trade  of  their  sub- 
jects and  of  foreigners  in  the  Sicilian  Ports,  as  m^  ena' 
ble  them  to  rival  the  once  flourishii^  free  ports  of  the  Mediler- 


4tfaly,  To  punish  strictly  and  impartially  such  of  their  judges  a> 
are  guilty  of  corruption. 

5thly,  To  trust  Sicilian  counsellors  alone  so  loi^  as  Sicily  u 
all  they  have  to  preserve. 

6thly,  Not  to  allow  a  Frenchman  to  exbt  upon  the  Island^  bnt 
a>  a  prisoner. 

7thly,  To  allow  perfect  freedom  of  export  and  of  import  of 
com  and  all  kinds  of  provisions. 

Sthly,  To  incur  do  useless  expenses  in  the  m^tenance  of 
squadrons  either  for  parade  or  secret  communication, 

9tfaly,  By  economy  to  enable  the  Revenues  to  purchase  the 
monopolies  of  the  proprietors  and  to  abolish  them  entirely  whoi 
once  purchased. 

lOdily,  To  reform  the  whole  of  the  courts  of  Justice,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  tribunal  of  patrimony,  the  abolition  even  of  die 
name  of  which,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  equitable  court  for 
the  management  of  the  Crown  property,  would  have  the  moat  be- 
neficial effect. 

1  Ithly,  To  cause  the  ports  of  Girgend  and  Trapam  to  be  clear- 
ed of  the  sand  which  now  choaks  them,  and  to  oicourage  traffic  as 
well  there  as  in  all  the  liarbours  of  the  Island. 

Such  measures,  with  many  others  which  may  be  pointed  out,  if 
gradually  taken,  would  indissolubly  unite  the  Government 
and  the  People;  and  we  might  once  mere  see  the  Island  of 
^cily  risii^  from  insignificance  to  the  contnd  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  to  such  a  lei^th,  that  w* 
have  no  room  to  make  many  remarks  on  the  information  contain- 
ed in  the  work  before  us  with  respect  to  the  antiquities  or  ancient 
history  of  the  Island.  It  is  of  the  moiit  superficial  natm^e.  W« 
have  to  regret  that  Mr.  V. —  instead  of  detailing  his  sensations  of 
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horror  at  m  eurthquBka,  w  giving  lu  a  cofj  of  hi>  i 
a  nunner),  did  not  favor  the  public  with  some  real  inftHiiMliiM 
on  the  more  interestiug  ayt^ects  with  which  the  labod  abwmdi. 
The  "  Elofo"  and  "  AMturio"  as  he  ha§  tnuulated  tben,  or 
the  Elonia  and  Auiouiua,  are  two  rivers  conceniiag  which  ht 
might  have  given  us  some  notes  of  considerable  interest.  The 
latter  is  the  stream  referred  to  b;  lliuc^dides,  (in  the  7^1  book) 
where  be  describea  the  bloody  battle  between  the  AtheiiiaDi.aBl 
Syracusans  in  language  which  almost  transports  Ae  reader  iato 
the  very  beat  of  the  actioa.  It  was  on  its  banks  that  Ninit 
surrendered  himself  up  to  Gylippus;  the  closng  sceoe  of  lb« 
disastrous  Expedition  to  Sicily.  Mr.  V — '■  nolo  on  Leootiuin 
are  also  incorrect.  Cicero  makes  no  mentuxi  whatever  of  that 
territory  being  puticularhf  appropriated  "  to  tiMjeeding  of  die 
Romans."  He  tells  us  that  Verres  made  such  exlortiona  bom 
the  occupiers  of  it,  ^t  when  Cicero  visited  the  place  be  foiaid 
it  totally  abandoned ;  that  in  the  first  year  of  Vemes's  pnetor- 
ship  ther^  wer«  83  labourers,  whilst  ihey  were  reduced  to  32  ■ 
the  third  year.  We  can  find  no  mentioo  of  Leontium  as  paying 
any  odier  tribute  to  the  Romans  than  the  rest  of  tbe  Islaad, 
(excepting  the  free  cities  and  towns,)  and  the  toith,  which  was 
lavied  by  tbe  Lex  Hieronica,  a  law  whose  very  name  was 
never  to  be  changed.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  differ- 
ence bettveen  Sicily  and  tbe  other  Roman  provincea  ma, 
that  the  other  provinces,  besides  the  tenth  pait  of  their  pro- 
duce, paid  a  tax  in  money,  an  the  price  of  conquest :  (this  tns 
tbe  case  in  Spain  and  Carthage :)  whilst  Sicily  was  rec^ved  into 
their  laith  and  under  their  friendship  with  diia  Cwidition  oqly ;  thai 
it  should  enjoy  the  rights  and  immunities  possessed  previous  to  iU 
submission  to  tbe  Roman  dominion.  He  further  oboervea,  ifail 
diere  were  few  powers  in  Sicily  which  had  been  aabjogtteA  hj  At 
arms  of  their  ancestora  to  which  their  lands  were  not  restored,  il- 
tbougb  1^-  tbe  right  of  war  tfaey  might  have  bc^i  added  to  die  t»> 
ritory  of  die  republic.  We  do  not  find  that  LeontiaiB  is  mea- 
ttoiipd  as  one  of  these. 

Tba  very  extensive  aabject  of  the  cnn  laws  of.  &dly  imdM' 
the  Roman  republic,  as  tb^  operated  upon  the  agricoltnre  md 
pr«Bf>crity  of  the idand,  mustbe left  f«-  discussioit  to  *  liilaR 
opportunity. 
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Art.  XVI.  Prttctied  Piehf ;  er,tke  Influmte  ef  Ike  Religim 
^tke  Heart  m  tht  ConJuct  ^tke  L^.  By  Hamuh  More. 
— Cadell  and  Danes.  1811. 

As  Uiis  ia  the  first  time  the  production  of  any  female  writer 
has  l^llen  under  our  cognisance,  we  are  desirous  of  shewing  that, 
is  the  discharge  of  that  scrupulous  iystice  which  belongs  to  us 
aa  critics,  we  are  mindful  of  that  dencscj  towards  tbesex  which 
belongs  to  us  as  gentlemen.  But  bendes  these  general  r^ards 
to  which  the  authoress  of  the  book  now  aniler  our  btrads  is  en- 
titled, the  dignity  of  her  moral  and  iotellectual  services  chal- 
lenges great  per§onal  respect;  and  to  the  infliience  of  these  im- 
pressions ma;  be  added  the  homage  with  which  we  approach 
every  sincere  exertion, in  behalf  of  religious  improvement.  Sur- 
rounded by  these  distinctions,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  presentir  her- 
self to  us  as  a  person  whom  it  would  be  criminally  indecent  to 
make  the  sport  of  precipitate  criticism,  or  presumptuous  judg- 
ment. We  have,  therefore,  carefullj-  perused  her  volumes,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  they  offer,  (for  who  can  un- 
dervalue advice  so  accredited),  as  in  order  that  in  quality  of 
critics  we  may  not  insult  her  by  vapid  common-place,  or  compel 
her  to  carry  from  oiff  self- constituted  tribunal  her  lofty  appeal 
to  the  public.  With  the  lady  in  question  we  have  no  personal 
acquaintance;  but  we  have  owed  to  the  efibrts  of  her  pen  some 
of  our  most  pleasant  and  profitable  hours,  and  have  often  heard 
the  stupid  sentence  of  metnodism  proDOunced  upon  her  with  the 
indignation  which  experience  of  die  mischief  of  diat  portentous 
term  should  honestly  excite. 

The  methodist  has  done  harm  to  the  established  chnrch,  bnt  the 
femi^nfMMte' has  beeninfinitely  more  successful  against  (because 
of  religion  itself.  The  forges  of  the  Philistines  never  sharpened 
a  weapon  of  more  destructive  effect  against  the  people  of  God. 
It  has  a  magical  irresistible  force,  independent  of  the  hand  which 
•nploys  it.  Women  and  children,  and  beaux  and  apprentices, 
are  sturdy  ptJemics  with  this  weapon  in  their  hands,  and  vic- 
tcvious  over  (ruth,  and  reason,  and  scripture.  Has  any  man  tlie 
fear  or  hope  of  what  is  to  happen  to  him  hereafter  present  to 
bis  dioughts,  and  impressed  on  his  behaviour  j  has  he  the  bold- 
ness to  maintain  the  character  of  a  Christian,  and  to  carry  the 
injunctions  of  Christianity  into  the  practice  of  life,  widi  what- 
ever sobriety,  consistency,  and  modesty — call  him  but  a  metfao- 
£st,  and  every  ht,  '  unthinking  face  brightms  into  maliciottt 
BKtning,'  a  shade  at  once  envelops  every  virtue  which'  belongs 
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to  him,  and  erei^  profligate  fool,  that  listens  to  the  cfaarp, 
exnits  in  the  contrast  between  himself  and  the  hypocrite. 

To  represent  every  appe^'ance  of  devotion  in  the  conduct  of 
ft  Christian  as  an  indication  of  DNtbodism  is  a  libel  up<Mi  ov 
church  communion,  without  being  intended  as  any  compliraeai 
to  those  who'  dissent  from  it.  The  ^eal  object  is  to  dq^nide  that 
practical  piety  which  is  the  subject  of  these  volumes.  Wl^ 
religion  preserves  that  distance  which  her  enemica  would  assi^ 
to  her,  while  she  luif;uishes  in  her  sabbath  of  secluded  ease,  or 
confines  herself,  withm  the  porch  and  the  academy,  to  fmitleit 
speculation,  without  venturijig  her  footsteps  on  the  threshold  of 
social  life,  she  may  Uve  unmolested  in  a  sort  of  holy  suffenmce,- 
but  if  she  descends  into  the  bus;  walks  of  men,  if  she  crosses  the 
paths  of  pleasure,  if  she  casts  her  bitters  into  the  chalice  of  de> 
bauchery,  or  frowns  upon  the  Hcentiouti  levities  of  the  tongue,  (he 
dread  of  her  interference,  like  the  alarm  of  invasion,  umtes  tht 
mass  against  her,  and  every  voice  is  raised  in  unison  te  brand  her 
with  methodism,  saintship,  and  hypocrisy.  When  shall  we  havea 
triice'  ft«m  this  stupidest  of  all  cants,  this  molt  childi^  and 
mischievous  nonsense  f  Not  certainly  until  the  well-foora  and 
Well-educated  will  learn  to  distinguish  between  lational  pie^ 
and  raving  zeal,  between  a  religious  life  and  the  shallow  pre- 
tence of  religion;  and  leave  to  vulgar  witlings  the  dangenns 
and  intolerant  practice  of  charging  with  hypocrisy  every  cha- 
racteristic of  devotion,  and  assuming,  as  die  test  of  a  scism^ 
departure  from  our  chuicb,  that  practice  holiness  of  life  which 
is  the  specific  resist  of  its  doctrines. 

Tliat  no  church  or  communion  was  ever  so  well  firamed  to 
propagate  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  works  of  pie^  as  our  own, 
will  b6  readily  admitted  by  those  who  best  understand  ib 
economy  and  its  history ;  but  yet  it  seldom  produces  its  natural 
fnuts  without  subjecting  him,  whose  conduct  bears  this  testi- 
mony to  its  excellence,  to  a  coarse  and  ignorant  chaise  of  me- 
thocUsm,  with  which  is  usually  coupled  the  imputation  of  hy- 
pocrisy. If  this  pernicious  habit  were  confined  to  persons  of 
unripe  years,  to  imads  unmellowed  by  thought  or  experience,  to 
mere  men  of  the  world,  to  the  trifiing,  the  vicious,  or  the  pro- 
fane, our  reflectioBS  i^a  it  would  be  less  painful;  but  u*- 
happily  the  prop^isi.^  to  this  practice  has  of  late  extended  itself 
to  classes  of  much  hi|^ier  reapectabili^,  and  has  insensihly  be- 
trayed the  jud^[roent  of  men  of  real  woith  and  «niaeiice.  It  ii 
a  plain  and  ordmaiy  rule,  that  actions,  and  eveo  profea8HHis,«hidt 
have  the  resemblance  of  go«d  in  them,  should  be  charitably  aad 
isvsurably  interpreted.    On  wbat  priaciple  of  justice,  die*. 
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i*  liie  display  of  rel^on  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  sen- 
kibly  demoostrated,  to  be  turned  without  farther  evidence  into  a 
efaaige  of  hypocrisy  i  for  such  truly  is  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  term  medtodism,  when  applied  to  those  who,  without  any  Of 
the  presumptuous  pretensions  which  distinguish  that  sect,  en- 
(ieavour  to  embody  their  religion  in  their  conduct,  and  to  plead 
for  its  introduction  into  life  and  society,  with  the  visible  rhetoric 
of  their  example. 

It  is  surely  a  very  obvious  duty,  (and  one  whose  obligation  on 
other  questions  of  conduct  WB  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge), 
to  consider  what  is  the  proper  and  specific  test  of  hypocrisy,  be- 
fore we  cast  upon  any  man  so  opprobrious  an  imputation.  Con- 
sistency and  constancy  are  the  only  candid  and  apprc^riate  testa 
for  trying  the  sincerity  of  religious  professions,  and,  however 
wild  and  fanatical  these  professions  may  be,  we  have  no  right  to 
arraign  them  of  hypocrisy,  unless  we  can  found  the  charge  upon 
aome  overt  acts  of  incongruity  and  contradiction,     "Hie  grossest 
excesses  of  fanaticism  may  be  sincere ;  while  a  conduct  conform- 
ed to  the  dictates  of  the  soundest  discretion  may  conceal  disposi- 
tions of  a  very  opposite  character,  which  wait  only  to  be  un- 
masked by  opportunity.     In  the  same  manner  methodism  which 
may  or  may  not  be  hypocritical,  (as  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  profession  of  every  other  communion,)  has  its  proper  marks 
and  characteristics.     We  may  safely  prouounce  him  a  methodist 
who  goes  to  the  meeting-4iouse  instead  of  the  church.     And 
though  a  man  may  choose,  from  whatever  motives,  to  adhere  to 
the  communion  of  the  established  church,  yet  if  he  talks  and 
acts  as  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  sudden  conversion,  periodi-    I 
eal  visitations  of  the  spirit,  inward  assurances  of  salvation,  and    I 
other  such  holy  experiences,  though  a  member  of  the  church  by   ; 
profession,  he  has  practically  adopted  tenets  very  remote  from   ' 
Its  grave  and  orthodox  simplicity,  and  equally  remote  from  the  ; 
sacred  text,  when  raticmally  and  soberly  expounded,  and  with  ' 
mfficient  regard  to  the  bearisga  of  one  part  upon  another.   But 
these  wanderings  of  the  heart  and  perversions  of  scripture,  ' 
though  they  may  be  plain  indications  of  a  proud  imagination,  uu-  ' 
disciplined  affections,  and  defective  understanding;  still  they  are 
BO  proofs  of  hypocrisy,  even  though  accompanied  by  occasional 
aberrations  of  conduct ;  nor  are  they  to  be  reclaimed,  we  fear, 
by  the  gravest  censures,  much  less  by  the  ridicule  or  rage  of 
unacrupulous  hostility.     Some  too  there  doubtless  are  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  who  may  carry  their  notions  of  particular 
providences,  their  speculations  upon  faith,  their  expectationsf  of 
nipematural  aid,  and  their  views  of  the  doctrines  of  election  vdA 
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probation,  to  an  extent  bordering  upon  the  pcrsuwdons  of  me* 
thodists,  or  calvinists.  But,  in  the  name  of  common  decency  sad 
charity,  let  such  persons  be  treated  with  the  respect  and  caDdoar 
due  to  a  discrepancy  upon  points  on  which  to  dispute,  and  to  err, 
belongs  equally  to  die  curiosity  and  weakness  of  our  nature.  If, 
without  attending  to  any  distinguishing  characteristicB  of  ibeo' 
logical  difference,  we  take  the  strenuous  acUierence  to  religiout 
practices,  or  a  more  than  ordinary  activity  in  diffusing  the  ele* 
meats  of  sound  instruction,  or  a  more  emphatic  use  of  relin<Nt 
in  the  iuterconrse  of  life,  as  the  indicabon  of  a  methodistical  or 
sectarian  tendency,  what  a  costly  present  do  we  make  to  the 
dissenters,  of  character,  of  d^nity,  luid  of  excellence ;  and  what 
a  calumny  do  we  cast  upon  that  church  whose  dear-bought  titk 
to  the  crowp  of  sanctity  is  recorded  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
her  triumphant  martyrs! 

The  practical  precepts  which  these  volumes  incnlcate,  anrf 
which,  we  have  do  doubt,  there  are  many  sagacious  persons 
who,  without  reading  dieni,  will  pronounce  rank  mcthodism,  n 
-  the  despicable  cant  of  ignorance  and  impiety,  is  the  truest  com- 
mentary upon  the  creed  and  worship  of  our  national  church.  If 
Socrates  conferred  a  benefit  on  mankind  by  bringing  downpAf- 
losophy  from  her  scholastic  heights  and  speculative  absd-ac- 
tions,  to  the  familiar  walk  of  domestic  life,  can  those  be  said  to 
deserve  less  praise  who  bring  religion  into  contact  with  the  bnffl- 
ness  and  actions  of  men ;  who  carry  its  influence  iirom  our  altan 
to  our  hearths,  and  cause  it  to  be  heard  and  seen  in  the  hanntMiy 
of  the  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  regulated  affections  ? 

Those  humble  and  holy  men — our  Hookers,  our  Hopkins's,' 
our  Tillotsons,  tnd  our  Seekers,  thus  thought  and  predicated  of 
our  national  church.  They  were  not  behind  the  dissratCTS  in  a 
virtuous  severity  of  discipline,  and  the  duties  of  a  reasonable  sei^ 
vice ;  but  they  unfolded  the  peculiar  graces  of  our  church  in  the 
spiritual  sublimity  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  sober  9:ancti(y  of 
their  lives.  Shall  aH  imitation  of  these  excellent  men  be  called 
hypocrisy;  and  shall  we  renounce,  in  favour  of  the  dissentei* 
from  our  church,  this  holy  inheritance  of  example?  Shall  it  be 
denied  that  a  practical  and  pervasive  piety  is  as  much  die  real 
(^laracteristic  of  a  sincere  churchman,  as  the  fervid  peimasioa 
of  a  spiritual  illumination  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the' 
methoiustf 

TTie  sfHritual  improvement  of  the  true  churchman  is  progre«-' 
aively  matured  with  the  aid  of  the  holy  spirit  silently  seconding 
his  endeavours,  but  affording  him  no  other  asniraDces  than  what 
are  contained  in  the  promises  of  the  written  word ;  and  if  theit- 
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Iw  uy  more  eompendious  method  of  salvation,  he  pretends 
Dot  to  it.  It  in  therefore  as  false  in  fact,  as  it  is  fatal  ia 
consequence,  to  give  to  this  practical  profession  of  piety  the 
name  of  methodiisin,  or  to  refuse  to  recognise  it  as  the  In- 
timate ofTspriog  of  the  Yational  religion  of  our  church.  Were 
tfa«  pure  essence  of  virtue  to  present  herself  in  a  visible 
form  to  the  eyes  of  men,  the  ancients  imagined  that  ai! 
hearts  would  be  enamoured  of  her,  and  virtue  was  inseparable 
from  piety  even  in  tSfe  contemplation  of  heathens.  Half  the  ' 
piety  which  the  great  captains  of  Greece  and  Rome  displayed 
under  religious  institutions  which  we  so  much  despise,  if  mani- 
fested in  the  life  of  a  christian  clergyman,  would  bring  him  under 
a  suspision  of  hypocrisy  and  schism.  In  the  midst  of  their  career 
of  glory,  the  Fabii  and  the  Emilii  left  the  field  of  victory,  obedi- 
ent to  the  solemn  calls  of  their  religious  functions,  and  Rome 
•aw  with  tranquillity  the  campaign  suspended  while  her  warrior 
presided  at  the  celebration  of  her  superstitious  rites.  But  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  such  men  at  the  present  day  ?  Wi^out 
doubt  we  ^ould  malce  a  present  of  them  to  the  conventicle. 
The  blooming  integrity  and  juvenile  graces  of  Nasica's  cha- 
racter would  have  ranked  him  in  modem  times  among  puritans, 
naethodists,  and  pretended  saints. 

Unless  care  be  taken  we  shall  soon  have  persons  of  no  religion  at 
allauthoritatively  promulgating  the  creed  and  character,  the  duties 
and  distinctions  of  our  national  religion.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  under  such  hands  it  will  soon  be  negatively  distinguished  irom 
all  other  religions,  and  will  be  as  distant  from  methodism  as  if 
Mahomet  had  moulded  its  institutions.  But  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  to  be  so  cajoled.  A  religion  they  will  have,  aye, 
and  a  religion  of  the  heart,  as  it  is  distinguished  in  the  language 
ef  Mrs.  More ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  it  in  our  church,  which  is 
its  safe  and  proper  abode,  they  will  look  for  it  where  excess  and 
fanaticism  are  blended  with  its  operations.  It  is  the  want  of 
adverting  to  these  distinctions,  and  of  doing  justice  to  our  church 
and  the  memory  of  her  founders,  that  gives  the  methodists  at  thb 
time  such  a  formidable  success  in  drawing  off  its  members.  Id 
vain  do  we  clamour  against  them ;  in  vain  do  the  clergy  join  in 
thdt  ridicule  and  abuse  of  them,  by  which  the  freethinkers  gratify 
their  enmity  towards  religion  itself;  in  vain  do  we  refuse  them 
the  hostile  justice  of  representing  their  tenets  and  practices  as 
tfaey  exist  in  fact  aud  truth :  under  this  sort  of  pressure  they 
will  act  with  elastic  force.  One  solitary  method  remains  to  us 
of  stopping  this  alarming  defection.  Our  clergy  imd  the  faith- 
ful members  of  our  church  must,  instead  of  a  fl^  of  defiance, 
erect  a  rallying  standard  ronnd  which  her  faithful  champions  ma; 
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resort ;  on  which  her  peaceful  achievements,  her  victories  of 
patience,  her  triumphs  of  zeal,  and  her  trophies  of  ftith,  may 
be  modestly  but  conspicuously  blazoned.  The  practice  ^ 
her  professors  must  be  the  mirror  of  her  perfections;  and  dioee 
who  are  sincerely  attached  to  her  cause,  must  shew  that  a  pare 
religion  can  warm  the  heart,  and  produce  a  correspondent  system 
of  behaTiour,  as  well  at  least  as  a  religion  of  vain  illusions  and 
fallacious  assurances.  Iliis  is  the  last  solemn  stake  of  our  es- 
tablished religion.  By  this  it  must  stanJor  fall.  It  will  be  as 
vain  for  her  to  place  her  security  in  the  rampart  with  wlud 
authority  and  antiquity  have  encircled  ker,  as  it  was  for  Rom^ 
in  the  days  of  her  declension,  to  trust  to  her  wall  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  or  to  the  awe  of  her  prescriptive  grsB- 
deur.  Tlie  church's  true  and  only  barrier  is  her  nUerior  dii- 
cipline. 

The  professed  member  of  the  church  of  England,  who  desires 
to  be  informed  how  he  may  best  adom  his  profession,  will  find 
his  object  answered  by  consulting  this  little  treatise  oapracticd 
piety.  The  writer  has  displayed  a  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  a  freshness  and  verdure  in  her  observations  oa 
living  manners,  astonishing  iu  one  who  has  passed  her  latter 
years  in  literate  ease,  removed  from  that  broad  intcrcoaise  with 
focJety  from  which  this  intelligence  is  drawn.  The  proud 
aberrations  of  the  heart,  the  selfish  sophistry  of  the  passions, 
the  dangers  of  self-confidence,  the  vanity  of  a  mere  exterior  devo- 
tion, and  the  beauty  of  internal  holiness,  are  here  described  with 
great  vigour,  truth,  and  rivocity.  To  a  mind  constituted  and  ex- 
ercised as  Mrs.  More's  seems  to  be  truth  is  natural  and  ha- 
bitual ;  and  truth  on  divine  subjects  produces  correctness  of 
tbinkini^;  aud  from  correctness  of  Uiinking  comes  propriety  of 
expression.  But  her  aim  and  her  execution  were  certainly  be- 
yond this.  She  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  her  task  consisted  in  giving  to  a  beaten  track  the  in- 
vitations of  novelty,  and  opening  prospects  from  the  road  which 
less  minute  observers  have  left  unnoticed.  Every  now  and  then 
she  has  conducted  us  to  a  point  of  view  that  ha^  spread  om*  in- 
tellectual vision  over  scenes  of  contemplation,  in  which  beau^ 
has  been  combined  with  grandeur,  under  ne<.v  and  interest!^ 
forms.  But  she  most  excels  in  those  livelier  details,  w1ii<ji 
bring  religion  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms ;  presenting  her 
in  the  useful  sphere  of  her  active  duties,  and  within  the  Row- 
ing precincts  of  her  charities  and  affections. 

So  convinced  are  we  that  on  this  subject  the  voice  of 
the  charmer  will  not  be  listened  to,  charm  he  ever  ao  wisely, 
unless  he  possesses  also,  the  charms  of  novelty  and  vivaci^. 
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4ut  in  «re  diaposed  to  make  great  sUowance  for  those  •rron 
of  compoubon  into  which  the  authoress  has  sometimes  hWta. 
In  her  desire  to  dress  up  her  subject  with  all  the  alturementa 
ef  ttyit,  she  has  sometimes  given  it  a  drapery  a  litde  fantastic, 
■od  somewhat  unsuited  to  the  sober  grace  which  belongs  to 
its  character.  In  «triviRg  to  be  new,  she  is  aometimea  uu- 
natural;  in  endeavouring  to  be  striking,  she  U  in  some  few  io- 
sUnces  extravagant;  her  thoughts  are  sonutimea  too  crowded 
for  perspicuity,  and  too  encumbered  with  epithets  to  move  on 
with  ease.  Her  liveliness  of  imagination,  combined  with  her 
dread  of  being  dull,  has  sometimes,  though  rarely,  got  the  better 
ef  her  admirable  taste,  and  betrayed  her  mto  the  use  of  an  osteor 
tatiouB  diction,  and  a  lavish  waste  of  decoration.  Sometimes  she 
is  chargeable  with  incongruity  of  metaphor,  and  is  obscure  by 
excess  of  illustratien.  'Hie  play  of  her  genius  sometimes  tam- 
pers too  long  with  a  thoy^ht,  imd  the  exuberance  of  ber  imagery 
someUmes  expands  a  sentiment  till  its  force  is  dissipated.  To 
take  leave  of  a  favourite  idea  in  proper  time  is  a  discretion  not 
often  observable  in  animated  writers-  and  on  topics  in  which  the 
heart  is  stronsly  ei^piged,  the  zeal  of  the*  writw  will  often 
counteract  itself. 

Mrs.  More,  like  other  vigorous  writers,  delights  in  the  an- 
tithesis. But  this,  and  indeed  all  artifices  of  style,  should  be 
frugally  employed;  never  but  when  the  sentiment  naturally  sug- 
gests  and  umost  requires  it.  Weakness  is  the  sure  result  of 
every  endeavour  to  swell  the  natural  size  of  a  sentiment,  in  order 
to  fill  out  a  period  of  artificial  structure;  but  vigour  and  poinln 
edness  is  the  general  consequence  of  contracting  the  language  to 
die  dimensions  of  the  thought.  Ilie  antithesis  u  very  apt  to  lead 
into  error.  Its  beauty  does  not  consist  in  the  semblance  of  op- 
position produced  by  a  contrariety  in  the  language,  but  in  the 
vivacious  contrast  between  two  brandies  of  a  stTitintent,  im- 
par^g  strength  and  relief  to  each  other.  The  antitheses  of 
Mrs.  More  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  this  latter  sort,  brilliant 
end  correct  J  but  she  is  not  wholly  guiltless  of  that  spurious  kind 
ao  conuDon  in  the  ambitious  publications  of  the  day,  which  seek 
rather  to  captivate  than  convince.  One  or  two  instances  we  have 
noticed  of  words  radier  quaintly  nsed^  and  wbich  we  ^ouldsay, 
if  we  were  not  reviewing  the  productioD  of  a  person  so  exalted 
9bove  any  such  suspicion,  had  a  sort  of  scholastic  affectation  in 
them:  and  it  is  this  same  djgni^  of  the  writer  which  makes  lu 
always  sorry  to  meet  with  a  French  word  in  her  masculine  and 
truly  English  pages.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  by  and  by  of 
producing  ft  passage  or  two  to  instance  these  obsernttioDB,  but 
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we  are  unible  any  lemgir  to  refrain  fron  eiereumg  Um  men 
agreeabls  part  of  our  province — that  of  <iomg  juatice  to  the  ex- 
eclleociei  of  a  work  of  nidi  extraordinary  meriL 

The  object  of  the  first  chapter  is  to  shew  that  Chrutiaoi^  ia 
an  internal  principle,  and  not  merely  a  religion  of  fonna  and 
decenctei :  that  it  la  tiot  to  be  satisfieid  by  the  mere  obeerraoce 
of  its  exterior  injunctions,  but  must  be  seated  to  the  bosom,  and 
filiate  and  eaalt  the  afiectioas.  That  our  religion,  to  be  sin- 
cere aiul  acceptable,  should  be  of  this  inwardly  operative  cha- 
racter no  man  will  deny  in  tlieory,  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  professioD  :  and  every  [H-ofeased  member  of  ow 
truly  Christian  establish mmt,  unless  he  entertains  this  view  of 
its  discipline  and  spirit,  professes  it  unwordiily,  and  doea  die 
grossest  injustice  to  its  character.  Mrs.  More  has,  with  great 
elegance  of  thought  and  discriminative  force  of  expression,  de- 
fined this  detip-seated  sentiment  of  piety,  and  shews  it  in  the  true 
and  only  form  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  becmne  the  foundation 
of  that  practical  system  which  her  subsequent  chapters  develop. 
A  religion  which  expends  itself  in  raptures,  or  confines  it^  il- 
luminations to  ^e  bosom,  instead  of  casting  its  h<^y  beams  apcm 
life  and  society,  leads,  by  a  very  regular  course,  from  self-confi- 
dence to  self-abuse,  and  by  degrees  into  all  die  sottiiAi  absurdi- 
ties of  fanaticism.  But  the  best  security  against  mistakes  so  se- 
ducing and  BO  pernicious,  is  to  rectify  our  thoughts  by  the 
standard  of  purity  and  humility  which  is  recommeoded  in  this 
chapter.  We  are  there  taught  to  disclaim,  every  grouiul  of  in- 
tenm  assurance  but  what  springs  from  ft*  comparison  of  our 
conduct  with  the  rale  of  scripture.  Hiis  seems  to  us  to  be  ■ 
true  account  of  the  scope  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book ;  and 
if  this  be  not  good  and  sound  doctrine,  we  must  avert  our  eye« 
from  the  lessoBS  and  examples  of  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and 
Hopkins,  and  Home,  and  Beveridge.  Without  these  internal 
graces  the  gait  of  pie^  will  always  be  awkward,  and  her  deport- 
ment formal  and  frigid.  Her  discipline  must  begin  at  the  heart ; 
•ad  from  thence  its  gende  influences  silently  mixing  with  our 
passions  and  affections,  and  softening  down  their  asperities,  will 
gradually  be  identified  with  our  general  character,  and  dissolved 
into  the  ma^s  of  our  feelings  and  habits.  We  will  now  let  Mrs. 
More  explain  herself  upon  this  subject. 

"  The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the  Scriptures  declare 
to  be  necessary,  they  represent  to  be  not  so  much  aa  old  principle 
improved  as  a  new  one  created;  not  educed  out  of  the  tbnner  cha- 
racter, bnt  infiosed  into  the  new  one.  This  cbuce  is  there  express- 
*d  in  great  varietiea  of  language,  and  under  difierent  figures  of 
•peech.   Its  bemg  so  frequently  described,  or  figuratively  intimated 
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in  almost  erery  part  of  the  volume  of  ioniratian,  inti^es  tibe  doctrine 
iladf  to  rerereuce,  and  ought  to  shield  from  obloquy  th«  obnoxioui 
tenas  ID  which  it  is  sometmies  conveyed. 

**  The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the  analtwy  betwesn 
natural  and  spiritual  things.  The  sanie  spirit  which  in  the  creation 
(^tbe  world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  operates  on  the 
human  character  to  produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By  this 
operation  the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  man  receive  a  new  im- 
pulse—his dark  understanding  is  illuminated,  his  rebellious  will  is 
■ubdued.  his  irregular  desires  are  rectified;  his  judgment  is  inform- 
ed, his  imagination  is  chastised,  his  inclinations  are  sanctified;  his 
b<^ies  and  fears  are  directed  to  their  true  and  adequate  end.  Heaven 
becomes  the  object  of  his  hopes,  an  eternal  separation  from  God  th« 
pbject  of  his  fears.  His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted  into  the 
love  of  God.  The  lower  faculties  are  pressed  into  the  new  service. 
The  eenses  have  a  higher  direction.  The  whole  internal  frame  and 
constitution  receive  a  nobler  bent;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  thk 
mind  a  sublimer  aim;  his  aspirations  a  lofUer  flight;  his  vacillating 
desires  find  a  fixed  object ;  his  vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home ;  his 
disappointed  heart  a  certain  refuge.  That  heart,  no  longer  the 
worshipper  of  the  world,  is  struggling  to  become  its  conqueror.  Our  ' 
blessed  Redeemer,  in  overcoming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his 
command  to  overcome  it  also;  but  as  he  did  not  give  the  command 
without  the  example,  so  he  did  not  give  the  example  without  the  ofier 
of  a  power  to  ob(^  the  command. 

*'  Genuine  religion  demands  not  nierely  an  external  profession  of 
our  allegiance  to  God,  but  an  inward  devotedness  of  omselves  to  his 
service.  It  is  not  a  recognition,  but  a  dedication.  It  puts  the 
Christian  into  a  new  state  of  things,  a  new  condition  of  being.  It 
raises  him  above  the  world  while  he  lives  in  it.  It  disperses  the  illu- 
sions of  sense,  by  opening  his  eyes  to  realities  in  the  place  of  those 
shadows  which  he  has  been  pursuing.  It  presents  this  world  as  a 
scene  whose  original  beauty  sin  has  darkened  and  disordered,  man 
as  a  helpless  and  dependent  creature,  Jesus  Christ  as  the  repairer  of 
all  the  evils  which  sm  has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  Any  religion  short  of  this,  any,  at  leuat,  which  has  not 
this  for  its  end  and  object,  is  not  that  religion  which  the  Gospel  has 
presented  to  us,  which  our  Redeemer  came  down  on  earth  to  teadi 
va  by  his  precepts,  to  illustrate  by  his  example,  to  confirm  by  hia 
death,  and  to  consummate  by  his  resurrection. 

"  The  religion  which  it  is  the  (AJect  of  these  pages  to  recommend 
has  been  sometimes  misunderstood,  and  not  seldom  misrepresented. 
It  has  been  described  as  an  unproductive  theory,  and  ridiculed  as 
a  fanciful  extravagance.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  here  called, 
TheSeligioK  cftM  heart.  There  it  subsists  afi  the  fountain  of  spiritual 
life;  thence  it  sends  fbrtfi,  as  from  the  central  seat  of  its  existence, 
flupphes  of  life  and  warmth  through  the  whole  frame;  there  is  the 
wuf  of  virtue,  th^re  is  the  vital  ptinci|^  which  animates  the  whole 
b«b^  of  a  ChriatkuL 
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"  Hiu  relwon  has  been  the  support  and  consolstion  «f  (Im  ptstii 
believer  in  alTagea  of  the  church.  That  it  hu  been  perverted  both 
by  the  clojBtered  and  the  un-doj^itered  mfstic,  not  merely  to  mv 
inote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  inactivity  ef  life,  niakei  nothing 
against  the  principle  itself.  What  doctrine  of  tbe  New  Tectamrat 
has  not  been  made  to  speak  tbe  lanf^uage  of  its  injudicious  advocate. 
and  turned  into  arms  against  some  other  docttrne  which  it  was  never 
meant  to  oppose  i 

"  But  if  it  has  been  carried  to  &  blameable  excess  by  the  pioua 
error  of  holy  men,  it  has  alio  been  adopted  by  the  lew  innoceat 
&natlc,  and  abused  to  the  most  pemicioos  purposes.  His  extrava- 
gance baa  furnished  to  the  enemies  of  internal  religion  arguments, 
ar  rather  invectives,  against  the  sound  and  sober  exercises  of  genuin* 
[uety.  They  seize  every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if  it  were 
criminal, as  the  foe  of  morality;  ridiculous,  as  the  infaUible  test  of 
an  unsound  mind ;  mischievous,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue;  and  de- 
■tructive,  as  the  bane  of  public  utility." 

If  any  inan  can  read  the  passages  above  produced  without « 
cordial  assent  to  their  reasoning  and  sentiments,  and  wtthoot 
rec(^nising  in  them  a  very  Just  picture  of  true  devotion,  and 
such  as  well  becomes  the  most  solid  and  rational  member  of  th^ 
diurch  of  England,  we  have  no  part  in  his  feelings;  and  are  ear 
tirely  ignorant  what  model  of  religion  his  private  tbou^U  have 
suggested  to  him,  unless  it  be  a  aygtem  of  cold  and  barren 
generaiitieB  that  belong  rather  to  the  porch  and  the  academy 
than  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  succeeding  chapter  is  upon  the  practical  principle  of  n* 
ligion,  for  which  tne  previous  discussion  was  a  most  suitable  pre- 
paration. Tliis  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  m  a  st>'lc  aridmao- 
ner  that  makes  the  religion  of  the  heart  the  object  also  of  exalted 
taste.  After  reading  this  chapter,  a  reasonable  unprejudiced 
mind  must  feel  a  repugnance  to  any  system  of  morals  of  which 
religion  is  not  the  soul.  The  cold  didactics  of  ancient  prudence 
wiir  tford  but  a  dry  amusement  to  one,  whose  heart  is 
warmed  by  the  temperate  beams  of  that  holy  fervour,  and 
spiritual  benevolence,  which  shine  with  such  sober  lustre  in  the 
sentiments  and  diction  of  this  beautiful  chapter.  We  have  read  it 
with  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  heart  and  head  of  the 
authoress.  She  has  done  the  cause  of  the  human  soul  a  most 
acceptable  service,  by  her  accurate  and  amiable  display  of  social 
energetic  piety.  Who  would  not  wish  to  dress  hb  religion  be- 
fore so  pofished  and  faithful  a  mirror?  We  shall  be  forgiven,  there- 
fore, for  presenting  a  copious  specimea  of  thin  vigorous  and  ani- 
sifted  lecture. 

**  All  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ate  practical  prindplei.  Hie 
word  of  God  was  not  written,  tbe  Son  of  Godwas  not  incarnate,  tb« 
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Sjririt  of  God  was  not  givea,  only  that  ChriatianB  miriit  obtain  rieht 
fUmz,  and  poesew  just  notions.  Religion  is  someU^g  more  ^m 
^f.^  vaere  correctness  of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  exactness 
^judgement.  It  is  a  life-giving  principle.  It  must  be  infused  into 
^e  habit,  as  well  as  govern  in  the  understanding;  it  must  regulate 
the  viU,  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not  only  cast  tl^  opl- 
ttioQs  into  a  right  frame,  but  the  beart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  . 
transforming  as  well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the  tastes, 
gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and,  together  with  a  new  heart, 
produces  a  new  life. 

"  Christianity  enjoins  the  same  temper,  the  same  spirit,  the  same  ' 
di^tositions,  on  all  its  real  professors.  The  act,  the  perfonnance, 
must  depend  on  circumstances  which  do  not  depend  on  us.  The 
power  of  doing  good  ie  withheld  fram  many,  fh>m  whom,  however, 
the  reward  wiU  not  be  withheld.  If  the  external  act  constituted  the 
whole  value  of  Christian  virtue,  then  must  the  author  of  all  good  be 
himself  the  author  of  injustice,  by  putting  it  nut  of  the  power  of 
multitudes  to  fulfil  hb  own  commands.  In  principles,  in  tempers, 
in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endeavours,  conust  tlie  very  essence  (k 
Christian  duty. 

"  Nor  must  we  fondly  attach  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  some  par> 
licular  virtue,  or  value  ourselves  exclusively  on  some  favourite 
quality;  nor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  performance  of  some 
individual  actions  as  if  they  formed  the  sum  of  Christian  duty.  But 
we  must  embrace  the  whole  law  of  God  in  all  its  aspects,  bearings, 
and  relations.  We  must  bring  no  fancies,  no  partialities,  no  preju- 
dices, no  exclusive  choice  or  rejection,  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  and  obey  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
Bible  without  addition,  curtailment,  or  adulteration. 

"  Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  by  a  single  action  really 
bad,  tr  apparently  good ;  if  so,  Peter's  denial  would  render  him  th6 


object  of  our  execration,  while  we  should  have  judged  favourably  of 
the  prudent  economy  of  Judas.  The  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who 
does  not  know  i  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  martyr  to  that 
master  whom,  in  a  moment  of  in&rmity,  he  had  denied. 

"  A  piety  altogether  spiritual,  disconnected  with  all  outward  cir- 
cumstances; a  religion  of  pure  meditation,  and  abstracted  devotion, 
was  not  made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a  creature  as  man. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sublime  spirits,  not  "touch'd  but 
rapt,"  who  totally  cut  off  from  the  world,  seem  almost  to  have  liter- 
.  ^ly  soared  above  the  terrene  region;  who  almost  appear  to  have 
stolen  the  fire  of  the  Seraphim,  and  to  have  had  no  biismess  on  earth, 
but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial  flame.  They  would,  however,  have 
approximated  more  nearly  to  the  example  ot  their  divine  master,  the 
great  standard  and  only  perfect  model,  had  they  combined  a  more 
diligent  discharge  of  the  active  duties  and  beneficences  of  life  with 
their  high  devotional  attainments. 

.  *'  But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating,  let  us  not  to» 
har^y  ceniuie  the  pious  error  of  these  sublimated  spirits.    Hieir 
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number  is  aniBll.  Their  example  U  not  cttchniK.  Their  etherisl 
fire  it  not  likely,  by  Bpreoding,  to  in9«ne  the  warld.  The  world  will 
take  due  care  not  to  come  in  contact  with  it;  while  its  distant  light 
aod  warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  uuusefid  ray  on  the  cold- 
hearted  and  the  worldly. 

"But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but  inoperative  beings  we 
do  not  intend  to  draw  our  notions  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not 
make  a  religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general  state  of  tlie 
world,  but  for  the  world  at  largei  for  beings  active,  busy,  restless; 
whose  activity  he,  by  his  worn,  diverts  intd  its  proper  channels ; 
whose  busy  spirit  is  there  directed  to  Uie  common  good;  whose  rest- 
lessneM,  indicating  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  all  they  find  on  earth, 
be  points  to  a  higher  destination.  Were  total  seclusion  and  abstrac- 
tion designed  to  have  been  the  general  state  of  the  world,  God 
would  have  given  man  other  laws,  other  rules,  otiier  faculties,  and 
other  employments. 

"  There  is  a  class  of  visionary,  but  pious  writers,  who  aeein  to  shoot 
as  far  beyond  the  mark,  as  mere  motalists  fall  short  of  it.  Men  of 
low  views  and  gross  minds  may  be  said  to  be  wise  htUm  what  is  writ- 
ten, while  those  of  too  subtle  refinement  are  wiee  ohact  it.  The  one 
grovel  in  the  dust  from  the  inertness  of  their  intellectual  faculties ; 
while  the  others  are  lost  in  the  clouds  by  stretching  them  beyond 
their  ajipointed  limits.  The  one  build  spiritual  castles  in  the  air, 
instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  "holy  ground"  of  Scripture;  the 
other  lay  their  foundation  in  the  sand,  instead  of  resting  it  on  the 
rock  of  ages.     Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  is  equally  unsound. 

*'  God  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  streams  of  goodt>ess 
flow ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the  rays  of  blessedness  diverge.  All 
our  actions  are,  therefore,  onW  good,  as  they  have  a  reference  to 
him :  the  streams  must  revert  back  to  their  fountain,  the  rays  most 
converge  again  to  their  centre. 

**  If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle,  this  powerful  spring 
will  actuate  all  the  movements  of  the  rational  machine.  The  essence 
of  religion  does  not  so  much  consist  in  actions  as  auctions.  Though 
right  actions,  therefore,  as,  from  an  excess  of  courtesy,  they  are  com- 
monly termed,  may  be  performed  where  there  are  no  right  affections ; 
yet  are'they  a  mere  carcase,  utterly  destitute  of  the  soul,  and,  tbere- 
fore,  of  the  substance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  affections  substan- 
daUyand  truly  subsist  without  producing  right  actions;  for  never 
let  it  be  forgotten  that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  not  life  and 
vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act  when  the  occasion  presents  itself, 
and  a  tight  action  which  does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle,  will 
neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  account  of  real  goodness.  A 
good  inclination  will  be  contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclin^ion  will 
not  subdoe  sin. 

"  The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  every  right  actim  and 
feeling,  so  is  it  the  only  principle  which  necessarily  involves  the  love 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  As  man  we  do  not  love  man.  There  Is  a 
partiality  but  not  of  benevolence;  of  sensibility  but  not  of  [dulaa- 
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tbropy  ;  offriendvand  favourites,  of  parties  and  societies,  but  not  of 
man  c(d)ective)y.  It  is  true  we  may,  and  do,  without  this  principle, 
relieve  his  distresses,  but  we  do  not  bear  with  his  faults.  We  mar 
promote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  fbi^ive  hie  offences;  above  all, 
we  are  not  anxious  for  his  immortal  interests.  We  could  not  see 
. bin)  want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  without  emotion.  We 
could  not  hear  of  a  beggar  perishing  at  our  door  without  horror ; 
but  we  can,  wiUiout  concern,  witnessan  acquaintance  dying  without 
repentance.  Is  it  not  strange  that  we  must  participate  something  of 
the  divine  nature,  before  we  can  really  love  the  human?  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  an  insensibility  to  sin,  rather  than  want  of  benevolence 
to  mankind,  that  makes  us  naturally  pity  their  temporal  and  be  care- 
less of  their  spiritual  wants ;  but  does  not  this  very  insensibility  pro> 
ceed  from  the  want  of  love  to  God?" 

By  the  perusal  of  this  and  the  forgoing  chapters,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  that,  after  education  and  general  arti- 
ticial  culture  have  done  their  utmost,  there  is  yet  a  grace  beyond 
their  reach,  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  this  practical  religion 
almie  to  bestow;  that  he  must  have  a  bad  taste  in  moral  be- 
bsviour,  who  can  deem  asy  specimen  perfect  widiout  a  prevailing 
mixture  of  this  quality^  and  that  this  is  that  fine,  yet  artless  in- 
atniment  of  fascination,  which  imparts  energy  to  ease,  and  puts 
a  soul  into  that  which,  without  it,  is  mere  machinery  and  lifeless 
imitation. 

The  chapter  also  on  the  mistakes  of  religion  is  full  of  useful 
observation  pointed  with  great  felicity  of  phrase.  It  is  im^ 
possible  to  refrain  from  laying  a  specimen  or  two  before  th« 
reader.  The  chapter  describes  the  prevailing  mistakes  b^ong- 
ing  to  three  different  sorts  of  religious  professors.  Cht  the  first 
of  which  Mrs.  More  makes  the  following  observations. 

"The  religion  of  one  consists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of  what  tbey 
themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on  public  worship,  and  a 
general  decency  of  behaviour.  In  their  views  of  religion,  they  are 
not  a  little  apprehensive  of  excess,  not  perceiving  that  their  danger 
lies  on  the  other  side.  They  a^  far  from  rejecting  faith  or  morals, 
but  are  somewhat  afraid  of  believing  too  much,  and  a  little  scrupulous 
about  doing  too  much,  lest  the  former  be  suspected  of  fanaticism, 
and  the  latter  of  singularity.  These  Christians  consider  religion  as 
a  point,  which  they,  by  their  regular  observances,  having  attained, 
^ere  is  nothing  further  required  but  to  maintain  the  point  they  have 
reached,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  observances.  They  are  there- 
fore satisfied  to  remain  stationary,  considering  that  whoever  has 
obtained  his  end,  is  of  course  saved  the  labour  of  pursuit;  he  is  to. 
keep  his  ground,  without  troubling  himself  In  searching  after  an. 
imaginary  perfection. 

"  These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  super- 
fluity ui  their  love,  and  supererogation  in  their  obedience.    Thiii' 
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kind  of  tear  however  u  always  Buperfluoui,  but  most  tepecaHjin 
tfioie  who  are  troubled  with  the  apprehention.  They  are  iqrt  to 
weigh  in  the  nicely  poised  scales  of  scrupulous  exactness  ths 
duties  which  must  of  hard  necessity  be  done,  and  those  which  with* 
out  much  rislc  may  be  left  undone :  compounding  for  a  larger  io- 
dulgence  by  the  relinciuishmcnt  of  a  smaller ;  giving  up,  throiwb 
fear,  a  trivial  gratificatioo  to  which  they  are  less  inclined,  and  soatCB- 
ing  doubtiogly,  as  an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better,  Tlie  giMi-. 
Ccation  in  both  cases  being  perhaps  such  as  s  manly  mind  would 
hardly  think  worth  conteiuUng  for,  even  were  religion  out  of  the 
question." 

On  the  subject  of  *  conversion'  she  expresses  herself  in  a  way 
to  remove  all  obloquy  from  the  term,  and  give  it  acceptance  witb 
the  rational  CbrisUan  and  orthodox  churchman. 

*'  Amon^  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it  is  commonly  thought 
that  there  is  something  so  unintelligible,  absurd,  and  &naticd  in  The 
term  conversion,  that  those  who  employ  it  run  no  small  hasard  of 
being  involved  in  the  ridicule  it  excites.  It  is  seldom  used  but  lu- 
dicrously, or  in  contempt.  This  arises  partly  from  the  levity  and  ^o- 
nmce  of  die  censurer,  but  perhaps  as  much  from  the  imprudence  and 
enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  absurdly  confined  it  to  real  or  sup- 
posed instances  of  suddeo  or  miraculous  changes  from  profligacy  to 
piety.  But  surely,  with  reasonable  people,  we  run  no  nsk  in  assert- 
mg  that  he,  who  being  awakened  by  any  of  those  various  methods 
wUch  the  Almighty  uses  to  brin^  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  who  seeing  the  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world,  and  feel- 
ing those  with  which  his  own  heart  abounds,  is  brought,  whether 
Sadually  or  more  rapidly,  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  Ur  a  lively 
th  in  the  Redeemer;  from  a  life,  not  only  of  grou  vice,  but  of 
worldlioess  and  vanity,  to  a  life  of  progressive  piety ;  whose  humility 
.-.,..  ...       ,,....         -       e  ad- 


keeps  pace  wiUi  his  progress;  who,  though  his 
vancing,  is  so  far  from  counting  himself  to  have  attained,  that  be 
presses  onward  with  unabated  zeal,  and  evidences,  by  the  change  la 
his  conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his  heart— such  a 
one  is  surely  as  sincerely  converted,  and  the  effect  is  as  much  pro- 
duced by  the  same  divine  energy  as  if  some  instantaneous  revolution 
in  his  character  had  given  it  a  miraculous  appearance.  The  doc- 
trines of  Scripture  are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  them  *  a 
law  eonvtrling  the  soul,  and  giving  light  to  the  eyes,*  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  change 
for  which  we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  both  the  illumination  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  alteration  in  the  disposition." 

Again  we  are  templed  to  transcribe  a  passage  in  which  the 
authoress  has  embellished  her  theme  with  the  graces  of  her 
rhetoric. 

"  If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religion  in  earnest,  especialfy 
if  you  have  actually  adt^ted  its  customary  forms,  rest  not  m  suoi 
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ianr  Bttwnmenti  aa  will  aflbrd  neither  present  peace  nor  fiiture  bap' 
piaeM.  To  knoir  Chiiitiuiity  onlj  in  ita  external  formB,  and  its  in- 
tenud  diisatiffactioni,  ha  mperficial  ^>pearaBceB  without,  and  its 
dnquieting  apprebenaiona  within,  to  be  deairooa  of  standing  well 
witD  the  world  aa  a  Chriatian,  yet  to  be  unaupported  by  a  well- 
founded  Chriatian  hope,  to  depend  for  happiness  on  the  opinion  of 
men,  instead  of  the  favour  of  God,  to  go  on  dnwging  through  the 
Bwie  exercises  of  piet^,  without  deriving  fron;  them  real  strength, 
or  aalid  peace ;  to  live  in  the  dread  of  being  called  an  enthusiaat,  by 
outwardly  exceeding  in  religion,  and  in  secret  consciousness  of  falling 
short  of  it,  to  be  conformed  to  the  world's  view  of  Christianity,  rather 
than  to  aspire  to  be  transfonned  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  is  a 
state  not  of  pleasure  but  of  penalty,  not  of  conqueat  but  of  hopeless 
conflict,  not  of  ingenuous  love  but  of  tormenting  fear.  It  is  knowing 
Religion  (Hily  ai  tLe  captive  tn  a  foreign  land  knows  the  country  in 
which  be  is  a  prisoner.  He  hears  from  the  cheerful  natives  of  its 
beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant  of  every  thing  beyond  his  own 
glvomy  limits.  He  hears  of  others  as  free  end  happy,  but  feels  bo- 
thinKjumseif  but  the  rigours  of  incarceration. 

"The  Christian  character  la  little  understood  by  the  votaries  t^ 
tbe  world;  if  It  were,  they  would  be  struck  with  its  grandeur.  It  ia 
the  very  reverse  of  that  meanness  abd  pusillanimity,  tbht  abject  spirit 
and  those  narrow  views  which  those  wno  know  it  not  ascribe  to  it. 

"  A  Christian  livea  at  the  height  of  his  being ;  not  only  at  the  top 
of  his  spiritual,  but  of  his  intellectual  life.  He  done  lives  in  the  Aul 
exercise  of  his  rational  powers.  Religion  ennobles  bis  r«a>on'  while 
it  eslai^ea  it. 

**  Let,  theui  your  soiil  act  up  to  Its  high  destination,  let  not  that 
which  was  made  to  soar  to  heaven  grovel  in  the  dust.  Let  it  not 
live  so  much  below  itself.  You  wonder  it  is  Dot  more  fixed,  when  it 
ia  perpetually  resting  on  things  which  are  not  fixed  themselves.  In 
ibe  rest  of  a  CbriitJan  there  is  stability.  Nothing  can  shake  his  coq- 
fidenoe  but  sin.  Outward  attacks  and  troubles  rathef  fix  than  un- 
settle him',  as  tempests  friHn  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak  faster, 
wbQe  an  inward  canker  will  gradually  rot  and  decay  it. 

"  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes  among  the  multitude  which 
might  have  been  pointed  out ;  but  these  are  noticed  as  being  of 
ctwamon  and  every  day  occurrence.  Tbe  ineffectiveness  of  such  a 
religion  will  be  obvious. 

**  That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a  mere  conformity  to 
religious  usages,  must  always  fail  of  substantial  effects.  If  sin  be 
seated  in  the  heart,  if  that  be  its  home,  that  is  the  place  in  which  it 
must  be  combated.  It  i*  in  vain  to  attack  it  in  the  suburbs  when  it 
is  lodged  ia  the  centre.  Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that  enemy 
which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  religion  of  decencies,  our  cor- 
ruptions may  perhaps  be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never  he 
driven  out  of  possession.  If  they  are  expelled  from  their  outworks, 
they  will  retreat  to  their  ciudel.  If  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
groMer  forms  prohibited  by  the  decalogue,  rail  they  wilt  exist.    The 
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•hMie  maj  be  iltered,  but  the  principle  wiB  remain.  TlieTwill  ex*' 
igt  in  the  spiritual  modificBtiou  of  Uie  same  lina  equally  forbiddei 
bj  the  divine  expositor.  He  who  darea  net  be  reraogOTl,  will  be 
unfergivii^.  He  who  veaturei  not  to  break  the  letter  of  the  [aei 
venth  commandment  in  act,  will  violate  it  in  tbe  apirit.  He  wh« 
has  not  courage  to  forfeit  faeaven  by  profl^acy  will  scale  it  by  pii^ 
or  forfeit  it  by  uoprofiublcDeia." 

In  the  chapter  on  periodical  religion  those  fits  and  starts  of 
piety  and  repentance  which  cbecquer  the  existence  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  is  sensible  of  the  obligations  of  religion  and  the 
precarious  state  of  his  soul;  his  struggle  to  reconcile  what  will 
never  coalesce,  bis  wamith  in  the  cause  of  religion  as  opposed 
to  infidelity,  and  his  little  regard  to  it  as  opposed  to  our  appe- 
tites and  desires ;  bis  solicitude  about  the  wortdiip  of  God,  aott 
his  practical  Fenuiiciation  of  hii  service,  are  represented  wilb 
great  spirit  and  penetration.  Her  observations  seem  all  to  be 
frerii  drawn,  and  racy  from  the  living  fountains  of  trotb  tad 
experience.  We  will  just  give  the  reader  the  concludii^  pa** 
sage  of  this  chapter. 

"  The  hackneyed  interrogation  *  What — must  we  be  always  talk- 
ing about  religion  ?'  must  have  the  hackneyed  answer — Far  tcata  iL 
Taking  about  religion  is  not  being  religious.  But  we  may  bring 
the  <^iri(  of  religion  into  compiu>y,  and  keep  it  in  perpetual  opera- 
tion, when  we  do  not  professedly  make  it  our  snbject.  We  tarn 
be  constantly  advancing  its  interests,  we  may  without  eflort  or  ai: 
fectation  be  giving  an  example  of  candour,  of  moderation,  of  huni- 
lity,  of  forbearance.  We  may  employ  our  influence  by  correcting- 
falsehood,  by  checking  levity,  by  dieCouraging  calumny,  by  vindi* 
eating  misrepresented  merit,  by  countenancing  every  thing  which 
has  a  good  tendency — in  short,  by  throwing  our  whole  weight,  be 
it  great  or  fimall,  into  the  right  scale." 

The  chapters  on  '  prayer*  and  '  the  devotional  spirit'  contain 
much  excellent  matter,  eitpressed  with  her  accustomed  fore? 
and  vivacity.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  on  the  love 
of  God  and  a  particular  Providence ;  though  we  must  confess 
that,  on  the  latter  subject,  she  seems  to  us  to  urge  the  doctrine 
into  something  like  an  excess  of  muiuteness,  and  a  little  beyond 
the  point  of  useful  applicability,  as  a  regulator  of  ordinary  life^ 
'  It  seems  a  little  too  much  to  conclude  that  "  for  our  purifica- 
tion and  correction,  the  band  of  Providence  has  been  secretly - 
at  work,  in  the  imperfections  xaA  disagreeabteaess  of  those  wfa« 
may  be  about  us,  in  the  perverseaess  of  those  with  whom  we 
transact  business,  and  in  those  interruptions  which  break  in' 
upon  our  favourite  engagements."  If  some  are  made  perverse 
and  disagreeable  for  tlie  correction  and  exercise  of  others,  as" 
the  mercy  of  God  is  over  all  his  works,  the  principle  of  the  ar- 
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ptnent  moat  suppose  dnt  those  perverse  duposibtuiB  find  their 
correctives  in  the  obliquities  of  temper  with  which  others  art 
afflicted^>r  their  sokes,  that  odiers  of  a  darker  quality  are  still 
bdiind,  and  that  Uius  dte  shades  of  detmority  nuty  go  on  deep- 
eniu;  io  an  indefinite  succeasion. 

loat  ihc  whole  of  the  moral  as  well  as  material  world  ts  under 
the  just  and  general  dispensation  of  Providence ;  and  that  the 
ordinary  and  appointed  course  of  things  is  frequently  saperseded 
by  his  special  interpositioD :  diatnothii^  is  so  nunute  astoelade 
his  omniscience,  or  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  the  puissant  range 
of  his  will;  that  every  duiig  in  existence  is  &lfiDing  his  word  and 
conspirii^  to  his  eternal  purposes ;  are  unquestionable  truths  r 
but  still  it  seems  to  us  that  dtey  may  be  pressed  too  far  in  their 
application ;  and  that  to  refer  every  ramiliar  occurrence  to  i 
special  Providence,  is  not  useful  in  practice;  and  may  sometimes, 
by  raising  confidence  too  high,  or  depressing  too  law  the  active 
principle,  perplex  the  dispositions  of  common  life,  and  become 
the  source  of  much  practical  illusioD. 

Life  b  BO  well  provided  with  folly  and  perversity,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  continue  to  have  enough  to  supply 
die  reciprocal  exercise  of  our  religious  forbearance  out  of  th* 
permanent  stock  of  our  infirmities,  without  calling  in  aid  Bp»- 
eific  contrivance  or  appointment ;  and  though  it  is  certain  Uiat 
oot  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of  its 
creator ;  yet  in  the  moral  world  it  may  be  safer  to  confine  our 
speculations  to  die  general  displays  of  his  providence,  the  guid- 
ance of  that  interior  monitor  which  he  has  set  up  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  standing  monuments  of  his  holy  pleasure  with  which  we 
are  surrounded ;  lest  by  venturing  too  far  into  surmises  coDcem- 
ug  particular  evoits,  constructions  flattering  to  our  pride,  or 
Moucing  to  our  imaginatioDs,  may  destroy  the  balance  of  our 
■aiDds.  .... 

What  is  said  of  repentance,  among  many  keen  observations, 
in  the  chapter  on  self-examination,  deserves  to  be  prodaced  fpt 
its  excellent  sense  and  utility. 

"  That  general  burst  of  sins  which  so  frequently  rushes  in  on  the 
consciencea  of  the  dying,  would  be  much  moderated  by  previous 
habitual  self-examination.  It  will  not  do  to  repeilt  in  the  lump. 
the  sorrow  must  be  as  circumstantial  as  the  sin.  Indefinite  re- 
pentance is  no  repentance.  And  it  is  one  grand  use  of  self-eoquicy, 
to  remind  us  that  all  unforsakea  sins  are  uuiepented  shis." 

In  tiie  chapter  on  self-love  Mrs.  More  makes  several  just 
remark)  upon  the  moral  tfteOryof  tiie  Essay  on  Man;  in  whi^, 
certahdy,  Uie  unsoundnenef  t^  Aeology  is  but  iH  co>ip4(bBate4 
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by  the  beauty  of  the  poetry.  Mrs.  More  will  find  her  own 
sentiments  coufiriDed,  by  a  short  masterly  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  that  poem  in  one  of  Mr.  Grey's  letters. 

The  conduct  of  Christians,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  irre- 
ligious, forms  the  subject  of  a  very  useful  chapter,  full  of  sound 
discretion,  and  die  principles  of  scriptural  charity.  We  feel  it 
impossible  to  withhold  from  the  reader  a  specimen  of  die 
manner  iu  which  this  part  of  the  subject  is  treated. 

"  The  combination  of  integrity  with  discretion  U  the  precise 
point  at  which  a  serious  Christian  must  aim  in  his  intercoune,  and 
eepeciaUy,  in  his  debates,  on  religion,  with  men  of  the  opposite  dc> 
■criptioD.  He  must  consider  himself  as  not  only  having  hb  own 
reputation  but  the  honour  of  religion  in  his  keeping.  While  he 
must  on  the  one  hand  '  set  his  face  as  a  flint*  against  any  thing  that 
may  he  construed  into  compromise  or  evasion,  into  denying  or  con- 
cealing any  christian  truth,  or  shrinking  from  any  commanded  duty, 
in  order  to  conciliate  favour  ;  be  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sani- 
puloudy  careful  never  to  maintain  a  christian  doctrine  with  an  un- 
christian temper.  In  endeavouring  to  convince  he  must  be  cauttoui 
not  needlessly  to  irritate.  He  must  distinguish  between  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  his  own  character,  and  never  he  [>ertiiia- 
cioutly  supporting  the  one,  under  the  pretence  that  he  is  only 
maintaining  the  other.  The  dislike  thus  excited  against  the  disput* 
ant  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  principle,  and  the  adversary's  un- 
favourable opinion  of  religion  is  augmented  by  the  faults  of  its 
champion.  At  the  same  time  tlie  intemperate  champion  puts  it  out 
of  his  power  to  he  of  any  future  service  to  the  man  whom  bisoffim- 
uve  raatmers  have  discusted. 

"  A  serious  Christian,  it  is  true,  feds  an  honest  indignation  at 
hearing  those  truths  on  which  his  everlasting  hopes  depend  lighdy 
treated.  He  cannot  but  feel  his  heart  rise  at  the  affront  ofiered  to 
his  Maker.  But  instead  of  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  on  die 
reviler'g  head,  he  will  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  God  of  hea- 
ven in  his  favour,  which,  if  it  change  not  the  heart  of  his  opponent, 
will  not  only  tranquillize  his  own,  hut  sotien  it  towards  his  adver- 
sary; for  we  cannot  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we  pray. 

"  He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of  chriatiBiiity  should  be 
particularly  aware  of  fancying  that  his  being  religious  will  atone  for 
his  being  disagreeable ;  that  his  orthodoxy  will  justi^  his  un(^- 
ritableness,  or  his  zeal  make  up  for  his  indiscretion.  He  must  not 
persuade  himself  that  he  has  been  serving  God,  when  he  has  only 
been  gratifying  his  ovm  resentment ;  when  he  has  actually  by  a 
fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause  which  he  might  perhaps  have  ad- 
vanced by  temperate  argument,  and  persuasive  mddness.  Even  a 
judicious  silence  under  a  great  provocation  is,  in  a  warm  temper,  real 
forbearance.  And  thoueh  ■  to  keep  silence  from  good  words'  may 
be  pun  and  grief,  yet  the  pain  and  grief  must  be  borne,  and  tm 
silence  must  be  observed. 
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'  The  view  that  some  persons  take  of  Christianity  rather  aa 
IcDOwledge  than  as  a  principle,  as  a  subject  for  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  affections,  as  a  trudi  raUier  than  as  a  rule,  is  verj 
pertineDtly  touched  upon  in  this  place.  And  no  leas  judicious 
are  the  observations  which  this  chapter  contains  on  the  singular 
reception  which  a  religious  remark  meets  with  in  company.  "  It 
is  received  as  a  stranger-guest,  of  which  no  one  knows  the  ouality 
or  intentions.  Like  a  species  of  intellectual  foundling,  it  is  cast 
upon  the  company  without  a  friend  to  foster  its  infancy,  or  own 
an  acquaintance  with  the  parent."  In  the  succeeding  chapter, 
^wherein  the  duty  of  watchfulness  is  treated  of,  some  admonitions, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  sentiment  of  pride  will  deprive  of 
dieir  effect  and  utility,  are  offered  to  the  clei^;  among  which 
the  exposition  of  the  perils  of  popularity  in  preaching  is  highly 
de^ervmg  of  attention,  both  from  clergymen  and  their  hearers. 

The  strictures  on  true  and  false  zeal  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten with  too  much  haste.  It  contams  but  little  of  that  just  and 
original  thinking  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  other  parts  of  the- 
vorkj  and  in  general  the  language  is  comparatively  weak  and 
incorrect.  We  could  select  some  pages  from  this  chapter,  for 
which  we  cannot  help  saying  we  should  like  to  see  something 
more  solid  and  of  a  better  taste  substituted  in  a  future  edition. 
Her  genius,  however,  revives  in  the  subsequent  chapter '  on  insen- 
sibility to  eternal  things,'  where  there  is  a  description  of  the  ac- 
commodating  religion  of  the  worldly  man,  so  true,  so  well- 
coloured,  and  so  spirited,  that,  extended  as  the  article  has  already 
become,  we  cannot  forbear  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  secular  concerns,  decent  but 
imawakened,  listens  with  a  kind  of  respectful  insensibility  to  the 
overtures  of  religion.  He  considers  the  church  as  venerable  from 
her  antiquity,  and  important  from  her  connexion  with  the  state.  No 
one  is  more  ^ive  to  her  political,  nor  more  dead  to  her  spiritual  im- 
portance. He  is  anxious  for  her  existence,  but  indifferent  to  her 
doctrines.  These  he  considers  as  a  general  matter  in  which  he  has 
no  individual  concern.  He  considers  religious  observances  as  some- 
thing decorous  but  unreal;  as  a  grave  custom  made  respectable  by 
Sobhc  usage,  and  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor  who 
ave  little  to  enjoy,  and  the  idle  who  have  little  to  do,  cannot  do 
better  than  make  over  to  God  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to 
a  more  profitable  account.  Religion,  he  thinks,  may  properly  enough 
employ  leisure,  and  occupy  old  age.  But  though  both  advance  to- 
wards himself  with  no  imperceptible  step,  he  is  still  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine theprecise  period  when  the  leisure  is  sufficient,  or  the  age 
enough  advanced.  It  recedes  as  the  destined  season  approaches, 
JUe  continueB  to  intend  moving,  but  he  continues  to  stand  stilL  - 
dxnpare  his  diov^  idibaths  with  the  animation  of  the  days  of 
'fi  « 
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btuinets,  you  would  not  think  it  wM  the  rame  man.  The  one  are  to 
be  got  over,  the  othera  are  enjoyed.  He  goes  from  the  dull  decen- 
cies, the  shadowy  ibnns,  f«  such  they  are  to  him,  ofpubnc  worship, 
to  die  solid  realities  of  his  worldly  concerns,  to  the  cheeiful  ac- 
tivities of  secular  life.  These  he  couaidera  ai  bounden,  almost  a> 
exdiuive  daties.  The  others  indeed  may  not  be  wrong;  but  these 
he  is  sure  are  right;  The  world  is  his  riement.  Here  he  breathes 
freely  his  native  air.  Here  he  is  substantially  engaged.  Here  his 
iriiole  mind  is  alire ;  his  understanding  broad  awake ;  all  his  cnei^ie* 
•re  in  fiill  play ;  his  mind  is  all  alacrity ;  hla  faculties  are  employed ; 
his  capacities  are  filled;  here  they  bare  an  object  worthy  of  their, 
widest  expansion.  Here  his  desires  and  affections  are  absorbecL 
The  faint  unpreaiion  of  the  Sunday's  sennou  &des  away,  to  be  aa 
faintly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  again  to  fade  in  the  suc- 
ceeding week.  To  the  sermon  he  brin^  a  formal  ceremooious  at- 
tendance; to  the  world  he  brings  all  his  heart  and  soul,  and  mind, 
and  strength.  To  the  one  he  resorts  in  conformity  to  law  and  cus- 
tom ;  to  induce  him  to  resort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanc- 
tion, no  invitation,  no  argument.  His  will  is  of  the  party.  Hi* 
passioas  are  volunteers.  The  invisible  things  of  heaven  are  douded 
in  shadow,  are  lost  in  distuice.  The  world  is  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
Biches,  honours,  power,  fill  his  mind  with  brilliant  images.  Thtf 
are  present,  they  are  certain,  they  are  tangible.  They  assume  fom 
and  bulk.  In  these  therefore  he  cannot  be  mistaken;  in  the  otben. 
6e  may.  The  eagerness  of  competition,  the  struggle  for  superioriqr, 
the  perturbations  of  ambition,  ml  his  mind  with  an  emotion,  his  sou 
with  an  agitation,  his  affections  with  an  interest,  which,  thou^  very 
imlike  happiness,  he  yet  flatters  himself  is  the  road  to  it.  Inis  &c- 
titious  pleasure,  this  tumultuous  feeling  produces  at  least  that  n^a> 
tive  satisfaction  of  which  be  is  coosUntly  in  search— it  keeps  fami 
from  himself. 

"  Even  in  circiunatances  where  there  is  no  success  to  present  a 
very  temptins  bait,  the  mere  occupation,  the  crowd  pf  «bjec^  the 


succession  of  engagements,  the  mingling  pursuits,  the  very  tumult 
and  hurry,  have  Uieir  gratifications.  Tlie  bustle  gives  false  peace  by 
' " "" '  '  *      !  for  reflection.    He  lays  his  conscience  asleep  with 


mction'  of  good  intentions.  He  comforta  himself 
le  pretence  of  want  of  time,  and  the  vague  resolution 
3od  the  dregs  of  th)it  life,  of  the  vigorous  season 
ks  the  world  more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with 
ears  away,  its  close  draws  near — and  even  the  pqor 
ich  wa»  promised  la  not  made.  The  assigned  hour 
never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  arrive,  sloth  and  aensu- 
to  as  the  fair  reward  of  a  life  of  labour  and  anxietyi 
dies  in  the  protracted  pursfiit  of  wealth,  or  in  tbt 
luxuries  it  nas  earned,  he  dies  in  the  trammels  of 

Many  passages  might  be  produced  of  great  excellenca  ftom 
the  chapters  on  '  happy  deaths,'  and  "  ttie  sufferi^s  of  good 
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meiaif  but  the  geaeralit?  of  our  readers  will  periiaps  tluidc  that 
we  have  already  bestowed  too  much  room  upon  a  treatise  on  the. 
subject  of  religion,  and  we  have  already  run  a  great  ride  of  being 
set  down  for  metfaodists  and  saints.  We  will,  therefore,  inateaa 
df  extrwting  any  more,  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
mlnable  observations  on  the  HI  success  of  good  men  in  their  most 
nitutnis  nudertakiugs,  contained  in  the  last-mentioned  chapter. 
k  the  same  place  too  ther^  is  a  beautiful  passage  on  the  superior 
happiness  of  him  in  his  last  hour  who  lias  not  only  had  recourse 
to  ha  God  as  a  last  resource,  and  '  in  time  of  the  great  water- 
ftoods,'  but  had  long  and  diligently  sought  him  in  the  calm.  AVho 
had  souffht  God's  favour  while  he  enjoyed  th^  favour  of  the  world; 
who  dia  not  wait  for  the  day  of  evU  to  seek  the  supreme  good; 
wfao  did  not  defer  his  meditations  oh  heavenly  things  to  the  dis- 
eoMtolate  hour'  when  earth  had  nothing  to  offer  him ;  who  can 
cheerfnlly  associate  religion  with  those  former  days  of  felicity, 
wBen  wid)  every  thing  before  him  out  of  which  to  choose,  he 
^ose  God. 

'Aftkr  deriving  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  these 
vblames,  it  Iboks  almost  like  ingratitude  to  auimadvert  upon  the 
blbftiiiriies  dnd  mistakes  which  occur  in  theni.  'Diey  bear  so  in- 
efmndtrable  a  proportion  to  the  beauties  with  which  the  work 
abouiids,  that  we  are  sure  it  will  cost  Mrs.  More  but  little  trou- 
ble to  nutke  the  necessary  alterations  and  sacrifices.  She  is  al- 
Wayri  secure  of  the  opportuidQf  of  polbhing  and  purifying  her 
diction  in  successive  editions.  And  we  are  persuaded  that  with- 
oot  any  suggestions  from  us,  the  stamina  of  her  oWn  good  sense, 
aod  the  humility  and  honesty  of  her  mind,  qualify  her  for  the  task 
of  self-correction,  as  well  m  her  character  of  author,  as  of  a 
moral  agent, 

■  We  think  that  some  of  her  metaphors  and  comparisons  will 
principally  need  the  touch  of  her  reforming  hand,  lliey  are 
sometmies  crowded  in  a  confused  assembl&ge  of  incongruous 
sUuaion,  they  are  occasion^Iy  drawn  out  into  allegorical  pro- 
lixity, and  sometimes  they  are  below  the  dignity  and  demand  of 
her  subject.  TTiis  ambitious  fault  is  that  into  Which  the  vivacity 
aiid  vigour  of  her  imaginative  powers  place  het  in  the  frequenl 
danger  of  committing.  We  will  advert  to'  soiHe  instances,  in 
fillt 'confidence  that  our  mention  of  them  will  rouse  her  excellent 
jud^ent  to  the  task  of  correction. 

The  allusion,  by  tfie  words  'tripartite  agreement*'  to  the 

fonn&  of  l^al  instnun^tts,  is  techaieally  vwgar ;  and  tbettmc 
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sort  of  objection  may  be  made  to  the  ilkistration  of  St.  Paul'f 
deliueatiou  of  charity  *.  Again,  '  the  golden  zone  of  coateac- 
ing  charityt,'  'reversionary  equality^,'  the  comparison  of  self- 
correction  with  the  correction  of  a  hterary  performance^ 
The  allusion  to  the  labours  of  Hercules  ||  are  in  the  saaw 
inferior  taste.  But  there  ii  no  passage  in  Ae  whole  work 
with  which  we  are  so  ill  pleased  as  that  in  which  the  ai^ 
thoress  expresses  her  indignation  at  the  cruel  v^aries  of  the 
despot  of  France  ir>  She  has  fairly  given  her  imaginatioa  the 
reins  in  this  passage,  or  rather  a  complete  holiday  from  all  the 
restraints  of  her  judgment,  and  it  very  improperly  riots  in  ibe  in- 
dulgence. It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  find  the  wfaote 
passage  omitted  in  another  edition  of  the  work. 

We  have  noticed  the  inferiority  of  the  chapter  on  zeal.  It 
contains  several  instances  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which 
we  have  already  specified,  and  much  indififerent  composition. 
Specimens  of  hasty  writing  occur  here  and  there  in  other  parti 
Of  the  work.  We  have  a  general  disieitsh  of  all  trite  French 
words,  particularly  when  introduced  in  a  treatise  on  so  very 
serious  and  lofty  a  subject,  ^uch  as  mavcewores,  <Unaet 
ressort,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  And  we  have  an  ob- 
jection to  the  use  which  is  made  of  some  of  our  native  words. 
To  'compassionate**,'  as  a  verb;  '  frames  t+t'  for  dispositions; 
'  approximate,'  in  the  neuter  sense  of  approach ;  '  implanta- 
tion n  >' ' inwoven  principle S|^ ;'  '  a  weaning  fiom  life  H|| ;' '  coa- 
lescing,' in  a  tiansitive  sense  11^; '  a  sharp  look  out*** ;'  '  Both,' 
for  each  tt+  >  '  to  get  his  understanding  enlightened ;' '  playiof 
into  each  others  hands^;'  'making  Godadernier  ressort^;' 
'  to  condition,'  as  a  verb ;  are  instances  either  of  an  ille^ttnute 
nse  of  terms,  or  of  awkward  or  \-ulgar  phrases,  the  admission  of 
which  are,  we  are  sure,  to  be  ascribed  only  to  inadvertency,  and 
perhaps  strike  us  the  more  offensively  because  they  stand  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  fine  and  correct  writing. 

The  word 'equally' as  it  is  used  in  page  l67of  the  second  vo- 
lume is  agreeable  to  a  vulgar  idiom,  but  by  no  means  correct 
*  Seasons  of  alternation  and  repose,'  is  a  phrase  which  supposes 
alternation  to  be  contrasted  with  repose;  whereas  'repose'  ca»> 
trasted  with  tumultuousness,  its  opposite,  makes  up  the  alternk- 
tioii,  which  supposes  a  state  of  fluctuation  between  the  extremes. 
"  To  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism,"  which  occurs  in  pa^ 
74  of  the  second  volume,  is  incorrect.  Hie  author  intends  tony, 
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*to  raise  R  nispicion  of  his  beii^a  Mahometan/  buC  the  phrase 
strictly  implies  what  might  be  properly  predicated  of  one  who 
hein^  a  prc^eased  Mahometan,  rendered  his  sincerity  suspicious 
by  his  conduct,  'Die  phrase  occurring  in  page  '253  of  the 
second  volume,  viz.  "  A  bright  conviction  that  bis  Christian 
feeling  under  trials  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his  piety  is 
■incere,"  is  scarcely  intelligible.  We  would  also  intimate  it 
as  our  opinion,  that  a  studious  endeavour  to  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  word,  where  the  identical  idea  is  again  to  be 
expressed,  marks  that  over-minute  attention  to  language  which 
rather  (fispleases  than  gratifies  the  judicious  ear.  It  ought  to  be 
remenibered  that  tautology  resides  not  in  the  expressions,  but  in 
the  sense.  Sometimes,  however,  we  even  detect  Mrs,  More  in  the- 
injudicious  attempt  to  disguise  her  repetitions  of  thought,  by  the 
variation  of  her  phrase,  and  sometimes  atfecting  the  air  of  an- 
tithesis, widi  a  perfect  identicalness  of  idea,  by  the  mere  artificial 
collocation  of  the  words.  £n  a  word,  for  we  are  anxious  to  put 
a  period  to  remarks  which  are  at  all  unfavourable  to  what,  in 
general,  so  strongly  engages  our  esteem  and  admiration,  we  wish 
to  see  the  exclamations  towards  the  end  of  the  work  expunged  ; 
and  that  a  similar  fute  should  attend  the  numerous  poetical  quo- 
tations which  are  made  to  run  into  die  context  with  a  very,  awk- 
ward effect.  We  do  not  like,  in  sudi  a  work,  that  trite  mode  of 
citing  autliorities,  as  '  that  accurate  judge  of  human  life,  Dr. 
Johnson,'  &c.;  that  acute  thinker,  Dr.  Barrow,  8tc.'  'ITiese  ad- 
ditioos,  by  way  of  eulogy,  to  those  great  names,  are  only  the 
idle  expletives  of  common-place.  And,  in  general,  we  shoidd 
be  better  pleased  with  the  mention  of  historical  personages 
by  their  simple  names,  than  by  such  circuitous  description  as 
'  ^e  execrable  Florentine'  for  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and 
'  the  sage  of  Ferney'  for  Voltaire.  We  think.  Upon  the  whole, 
she  would  please  more  by  studying  to  please  less;  by  conde- 
scending less  to  vulgar  taste,  and  by  dressing  up  her  thoughts 
less  in  the  mode.  In  the  simple  majesty  of  ner  native  perfec- 
tions, in  the  graces  emphatically  her  own,  this  daughter  of  Sion 
comes  forth  with  unrivalled  lustre ;  but  she  excites  m  us  real  re- 
gret when,  in  the  mistaken  effort  to  please  or  astonish,  she  ap- 
pears in  her  bracelets,  her  chains,  her  round  tires  like  the  moon, 
and  descends  to  dazzle  us  with  the  bravery  of  her  tinkling  orna- 
ments. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  work  which  we  have  had  suiji 
pleasure  in  reviewing  as  a  great  ornament  to  the  literature  of 
the  country,  and  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the  fund  of  moral 
and  religious  instrucdon.  We  are  rejoiced  to  perceivethat  time 
has  produced  no  dimbutioB  of  the  powers  of  this  estimable  lady  ; 
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tlutt  tbei^  u  B  Vermont  vigour  uad  udoi^tatm^  about  )mi  )w«it 
i^Mch  keeps  bee  spirits  fixun  ordwar?  ^^ ;  and  that  Cofr  ^ 
duties  of  lii«,  .and  the  iatere&ta  of  humanity,  die  is  y«t8lToiigU)il 
agile  in  spite  of  sicltoess  aiui  suffenng. 

.  We-  are  impFes§ed  hath,  as  men  and  as  Reviewers  with  tho 
profoundeet  respect  for  Mrs.  Hawiah  ^ore  and  bw  woiki ;  nd 
have  treated  her  in  a  maaner  copsoiUDt  to  these  feeliaga.  W« 
hope  she  will  meet  with  similar  treatment  front  oUiec  taUta 
urbose  jiu^ment  she  wiU  have  to  micountei.  It  iato  be  feuai, 
however,  that  those  who  have  so  sev^ely  treated  th^  good  apd 
venerable  Mia.  Trimmer,  will  uot  quietly  look  on  while  the  seal 
of  Mrs.  More  is  so  busy  and  so  persuasive,.  Those  who  have 
not  thought  it  hardin  the  cause  of  their  iavou^te-Mr.  Laitcatlsr 
(whose  system  of  rewards  aod  punishments  has  certainly  seciasd 
wanting  in  discretion  to  others  besides '  feeble  old  ladies,*)  to  rike 
into  the  language  for  terms,  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm  to  be  en- 
ployed  agaiwt  an  aged  woman  uhose  infirmities  had  rendered 
her  but  ill-able  to  cont^id  in  the  arena  with  juvenile  gladiaton; 
vhohave  thought  it  not  unjust  to  [idicule  the  'anili^'ofone,tbe 
evening  of  vtbose  life  was  settii^  in  the  calmest  sunshme  tlut 
aa  approving  conscieiice  can  alfonl,  and  for  Ae  sake  of  a 
d^isive  sentence  or  two  about  hocn-books  and  primers,  aid 
sixpenny  bool^s  for  ghildreti,  to  suppress  the  kfiowledge,  a»  br 
as  in  them  lay,  of  those  other  works  of  this  '  feeble  old  iady,' 
v^iich  by  the  purity  of  tbeir  style,  and  the  dignity  and  utili^V 
their  subjects,  wiU  probably  live  long  after  die  will  have  seOl«i 
her  accounts  with  her  Reviewers  in  another  world,  and  t'l'' 
hostile  criuciams  shall  be  remembered  no  ipor^  in  tAis;  wa 
say,  that  those  who  have  not  thou^t  it  hard  or  uiyost  to  deal 
with  a  most  deserving  lady  afto'  this  manner,  and  to  praae 
themselves  for  their  tender  mercies  in  not  drawit^  blood  fnoi 
hM"  at  every  line,  will  not  be  very  likely  to  ^are  another  lai^ 
who  has  certainly  written  maay  books  for  the  young  and  the  il* 
literate,  and  probably  very  pleasing  '  toibothers  and  aunt^'  and 
has  inatructed  them  on  a  plan  very  diff^est  from  that  of  Hf- 
l«ncaster.  But  if  any  gentleman  is  lo  be  selected  for  ^ 
task  of  drawing  blood  at  every  line  from  this  respectable  lady, 
«re  warn  him  to  beware  of  the  recoil  of  her  character,  which  bu 
been  found  hitherto  sufficient  to  confound  her  bitterest  eoeniKt- 
For  our  parts  we  are  veiy  well  satisfied  wifib  this  lady's  me- 
ifaod-of  instructing  the  young,  and  are  heartily  desirous  that  her 
■4vi«e  m^  be  followed  by  (be  manly  and  ^e  mature.  We  ^tfu 
be  better  pleased  tosee  die  seueties  of  this  country  shaini^  tli«iii- 
aetves  t»the  medel  of  her  adraimble  rules  of  combict,  than  cop^ 
ipg  the  wretched  c6teries  of  Parisian  Mesdames  apd  Mesdemof 
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adfes,  wiUi  tbnr  retinue  of  blaspheming  philosophers,  which 
tome  are  sq  fond  of  describing  as  good  society.  Where  there  is 
a  contract  of  mutual  toleration  of  each  other's  ^otiam,  vice  and 
vanity,  a  society  may  be  raised  upon  it,  in  which  some  may, 
doubtless,  find  th^  entertainment ;  but  wluit  man  of  moral  wordi 
or  vulgar  honesty  in  this  country  could  breathe  in  such  socien, 
without  feeling  die  atmosphere  pestilential  f  And  where,  but  la 
the  dr^s  of  prostitution,  shall  we  search,  in  England,  for  fit  as* 
Bociates,  in  point  of  moral  debasemeat,  for  those  societiesof  Paris^ 
in  whi<^  the  names  of  Du  D^^d  and  liespinasse  were  conse* 
crated  and  adored } 


Art.  XVII.— /^  Treatise  on  the  Defence  ofPortugtd,  with  « 
military  Map  of  the  Country ;  to  which  ts  added  a  Sketch  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  priricipat 
Events  of  the  Campaigns  ujtder  Lord  Wellington,  in  1808 
and  1809.  By  William  Granville  Eliot,  Captain  m  the  Roya( 
Regt  of  Artillery.— Egerton,  1810.  PP.  244. 

J.  HE  public  opinion  in  this  country  respecting  Portugal  has 
gradually  undergone  so  great  a  change,  which  late  events,  and  the 
glorious  and  successful  termination  of  the  campaign  in  the  spring 
of  1811,  have  converted  into  a  complete  revolution  of  sentiment, 
that  every  thing  which  cau  throw  light  upon  the  ultimate  causes 
of  that  change  assumes  a  new  and  jpecutiar  iuterest.  Those  causes 
are  by  no  means  ill  traced  in  the  fittle  work  now  before  us ;  and 
although  it  must  have  been  read  with  diminished  interest,  while 
the  operations  of  the  British  army  were  confined  within  the 
small  portion  of  territory  ui  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Lisbon,  yet  its  accurate  details  and  the  sagacity  of  the  conchi- 
nons  drawn  from  them,  having  been  completely  justified  by  the 
event,  now  assume  an  importance  both  with  respect  to  past  and 
prospective  measures  which  they  never  yet  possessed.  For  these 
reasons  we  are  persuaded  that  we  cannot  bestow  a  more  useful 
lesson,  or  a  more  acceptable  present  upon  our  readers,  in  this 
moment  of  national  exultation,  than  by  retracing,  through  a  brief 
summary,  those  vicissitudes  of  war  and  policy,  those  alternate 
triumphs  of  heroism  and  imbecili^,  of  humanity  and  cruelty,  of 
generosity  and  rapacity,  through  which  the  brave  and  interest- 
ing Portuguese  have  toiled  and  suffered,  have  been  by  turns 
oppressed  and  relieved,  up  to  the  period  of  their  glorious  and 
wc  trust  final  emancipation  from  French  tyranny. 

Infonuation  collected  upon  the  scene,  wid  observations  draws 
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fhom  ciperience,  sre  at  all  tames  deaerrng  of  attenbofl.  fltat 
4vhai  they  are  communicated  b;  a  Brhiih  officer,  who,  MeCftntaBS 
Eliot,  b<u  had  die  opportunity  of  examining  wi&  a  profeBOOttri 
cjt  th«  topography  of  a  country,  about  which  we  are  Ua  ohkA 
ktercsted  individually,  aS  well  a»  nationally ;  of  coinpari^  A« 
pre§ent  state  of  the  army  of  that  country  with  its  tortaet  di>' 
-ArgaDised  condition,  and  of  judging  from  pereooal  mMKOtne 
with  the  natives,  of  the  pnbllc  senbmentnpon  the  subject  (rf  the 
contest  in  which  they  are  e^aged,  our  fwlbgB  are  tf  poaoUi 
quickened  with  regard  to  every  thing  diat  passes,  and  our  miodb 
are  better  prepared  to  weigh  die  consequences  of  every  Aroit. 

Captain  Eliot  appears  to  us  to  have  written  this  work  with- 
out any  party  or  pohtical  bias,  and  to  have  made  the  public  ser- 
lice  his  chief  object.  He  shews  that  the  disposition  of  the 
pei^le  of  Portuf^,  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  with  the 
augmentation  and  .improved  discipline  of  its  military  force,  all 
conspired  to  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  those  exertions  for 
eipelling  the  enemy,  which  have  at  length  been  crowned  with 
complete  success :  for  to  use  his  own  words, 

"  Whilst  the  present  system  of  warftre  Is  continued  in  Spain, 
lid^b  from  the  appearance  of  things  seems  hke!^  to  be  of  long 
dmration,  the  French  cannot  spare  a  force  of  su&^ent  magnitude 
for  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  Nothing  under  130,000  men,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  be  able  completely  to  subdue  it;  even  with  such  a 
force,  the  contest  may  be  doubtful,  and  should  fortune,  in  the  first 
instance,  ftvour  the  allied  army,  so  large  a  force  would  be  oblwed 
to  evai^nate  the  country  ftr  want  of  provisions  and  forage  for  t&etr 
dmOry."  (P.  91.) 

The  6rst  and  two  succeeding  chapters  treat  of  the  topograph^ 
of  die  different  provinces,  and  furnish  that  infonnation  in  aid  6S 
the  map,  which  was  so  much  wanted  with  regard  to  Portueal, 
To  give  to  the  other  parts  of  the  narrative  the  connectioa 
which  appears  to  us  necessary  to  their  elucidation,  we  shall 
Make  our  extracts  without  following  the  arrangement  observed 
^y  the  author.  We  shall  occasionally  introduce  information  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  and  add  such  reflections  as  suggest 
theraself  e«  to  us  upon  an  attentive  CMuiderBbon  of  this  import* 
ant  Bubjectt 

Captain  Eliot  observes,  page  94, 

' '  ■*  In  the  'ihi  4f  17Bit>  when  die  Emioh  were  in  alliaaee  wM 
AptiU,  the  Cotant  d*  la  LtpM  Scbomberg  was  hivited  by  tlie  cout 
a  Ijibon  to  n*w*tn*deL  me  Pertugoeoeanoy,  consislnig  at  Aat 
time  (upon  peper)  ti.  XIMXX)  fatfimtty,  fi,00O  cavalry,  and  IQOtddO 
auHtt*.  Hit  Wer  terved  without  per.  Of  the  above  number  of 
regular  troops,  the  count  «n  his  amvw  could  scarcely  collect  mote 
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tban  10,000  fit  to  take  tlie  field,  and  tiioae  very  defictrat  in  point  of 
diacipline.  The  couDt  reifiained  ia  Portugal  too  short  a  time  t» 
bring  to  perfection  the  plans  he'  had  adopted  for  the  improvement 
of  the  army.  He  left  the  country  in  the  year  1764,  returned  again 
in  1767,  and  left  it  for  good  the  following  year.  After  bis  departure, 
the  armj  again  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of  wretchedness;  since 
which  time  it  has  continued  t«  decline  both  in  appearance  and  di«- 
cipllno.  In  1797  it consialed  of  2O,O0Oiq{antry,4,O0OCBvah7,  and 
35,000  militia." 

With  an  army  of  this  character,  (and  the  description  corre- 
sponds with  every  other  account  that  we  have  seen),  with  a  gi^- 
veniment  ^vithout  energy,  and  under  the  administration  of 
Monsieur  d'Araouja,  who  not  only  did  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation,  but  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  being 
under  Uie  influence  of  Buonaparte,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
Portugal  should  have  been  sybjected.to  the  humiliating  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Badajos: — or  that  no  greater  advantaee' 
could  be  obtained  for  her  than  those  arising  from  the  stipul»- 
tions,  which,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  British  government, 
were  provided  in  her  favour  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  differ-' 
ent  overtures  which,  it  is  well  known,  were  subsequently  made 
by  the  British  administration  to  the  Prince  Regent,  with  a  view' 
of  stimulating  him  to  those  exertions,  which  alone  could  have 
justified  them  in  giving  him  the  aid  of  a  British  force  for  the 
protection  of  Portugal.  Monsieur  d'Araouja  had  placed  that' 
country  in  a  state  of  tributary  vassalage  to  Buonaparte.  He' 
continued  at  the  head  of  its  administration,  and  our  government, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  such  a  change  of  system  as 
would  be  calculated  to  bring  forth  the  resources  of  Portugal, 
not  only  ceased  to  remonstrate,  but  had  acquiesced  in  the  Prince 
R^ent's  submitting  to  shut  his  ports  against  the  British  flag. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  advance  of  General  Junot  to  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  a  military  force  made  it  manifest  that  the 
subversion  of  the  throne,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza,  could  alone  satisfy  the  inordinate  ambition  of  Buonaparte. 

"  On  the  17th  October,  I8O7,  the  first  division  of  the  French 
troops  under  General  Laborde,  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Portu- 
gal, passed  into  Spain,  and  was  shortly  after  followed  by  the  main 
body  of  the  army  under  General  Junot. 

"  Buonaparte  had  previously  demanded  as  the  conditiona  on  whidi ' 
the  Portuguese  might  still  preserve  the  ihadoir  of  their  independ- 
ence: 

1st. — A  contribution  of  4,000,000  <>f  crusades. 

2dly.— The  possession  of  the  Portuguese  fleet:  and, 

^ly. — That  the  porta  should  be  shut  agaiut  the  P.nglish. 
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"  fbea*  t«mu,  degrad^  as  the^  ware,  tbe  PriAce  Bcg«Bt  «ar 
at  first  inclined  to  listen  to,  and  publiriied  a  proclamation  on  the  TOi 
Ocurfier,  in  which  he  announced  his  mtention  of  acceding  to  the 
cause  of  the  Continent,  and  of  unidbg  himielf  with  France  and 
Spam.  On  the  8th  November  a  aecona  procltunadoo  was  iaeoed  to 
■equeater  all  British  proper^,  however  inconsiderable  it  might  be, 
and  to  detain  all  British  sidijects  who  still  remained  iDthecoimby. 
In  consequence  of  these  proeeediDes,  Lord  Strai^ord,  the  Britith 
minister  resident  at  Lisbon,  demanded  his  passports,  and  joined  the 
fleet  off  the  harbour  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  French  armj  bad  passed  the  frontiers  of 
Portujjal,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  cipitfll.  In  the 
Moniteur  of  the  13tn  of  November  we  find  the  following  declara- 
tion of  Buonaparte:  '  The  Prince  Resent  loses  his  throne,  he  loaea 
it,  influenced  by  England,  he  loses  it,  oecause  he  would  not  seize  the 
English  merchandize  which  was  at  Lisbon.*  These  circumstances 
DO  doiAt  had  their  weight  in  influencing  the  ultimate  determinatioD 
of  the  prince  to  put  into  execution  the  plan  he  had  fbrmed  of  leaT- 
ing  the  country  m  case  of  emergency." 

Thus  far  our  private  inforniation  correspoods  with  Captain 
Eliot's  accouut ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  state,  "  that  on  tbe 
27th  Lord  Strangford  re-landed  from  the  British  fleet,  and  pro- 
cured a  conference,  in  which  the  Prince  Regent  acceded  to  the 
proposition  made  by  this  minister ;"  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  be  has  been  led  into  an  error,  by  the  false  accouut  i^ch 
was  published  by  authority  in  this  country;  and  that,  if  be  bad 
extended  his  inquiries,  he  would  have  learned,  that  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Prince  Regent  aud  the  royal  family,  accompanied  by 
Don  Rodriguez  de  Souza  aud  M.  D' Almeida,  had  not  only 
embarked,  but  had  actually  passed  the  bar  of  the  Tagus  with 
the  Portuguese  ships  of  war  on  tbe  iQth  November,  iMsfore  be 
was  joined  by  Lord  Strangford,  who  had  remained  ever  since 
the  17th  with  tbe  British  fieet  off  the  Tagus. 

We  must  therefore  think,  that  as  Lord  Strangford  could  not 
have  had  an  opportimity  of  influencing  the  dectsiou  of  the  Prin^ 
Regent,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  had  actually  embarked  and 
sailed  out  of  the  Tagus  before  the  conference  with  him  took 
place ;  and  as  the  Prince  Regent  "  bad  already  formed  the  plan 
of  leaving  the  country  in  case  of  emergency;"  it  b  to  be 
lamented  that  Lord  Strangford  riwuld  have  been  allowed  to  a^ 
suBlti  any  peftibB  of  die  merit  dnt  must  ever  attach  to  the  mea- 
sure, then  carried  into  execution,  of  tramfetring  tbe  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  the  Brasils. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr;  Pitt)  Mr.  Addhigton,  and-  Lokd 
Grenville,  had  in  their  several  administrations  strongly  recom- 
A  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  the  adoption  of  that  a 
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md  bad  offered  tbe  support  of  a  Briti^  fleet  for  canning  it  into 
effect.  Tliey  nii^t^  Uwrefore,  respectively  claim  die  credit  of 
U  with  as  madi  rewwo,  at  least,  as  the  ministers  of  1807.  We 
have  shewn  diat  Portugal  had  been  fot  some  time  under  the  di~ 
rectioB  of  a  minister,  who  was  suspected  of  beii^  more  inclined 
to  favoar  the  interests  of  France  than  to  attend  to  British  coun- 
sel. The  ectravagant  propoationa,  indeed,  made  by  Buonaparte 
in  September  1807,  are  kaown  to  have  so  far  shaken  the  mflu- 
eiKe  of  that  minister,  that  the  Prince  Regent  thought  it  necea- 
sary  to  call  to  a  special  council  the  ex-ministers  Don  Rodriguez ' 
de  Sousa  and  M.  d" Almeida,  and  did  then  hear,  (as  the  public 
was  afterwards  informed,)  &eir  decided  opinion  of  the  necessity 
for  preparing  without  delay  to  transfer  die  seat  of  government. 
Yet  as  Monsieur  d'Araouja  found  means  to  recover  his  ascend- 
aucy  over  the  raind  of  the  Pruice  Regent,  no  measures  appear 
to  have  been  actually  taken  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
transfer  into  execution.  And  we  have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  pr«* 
sumptuous  violenca  of  Buonaparte,  in  ordering  General  Junot 
to  advance  upoathc  cajHtal  by  forced  marches,  and  his  deciara- 
tioa  io  the  Moniteur  of  the  13th  November,  that  "  the  Prince 
Regent  loses  bis  throne.  Sic."  had  not  again  roused  that  sove* 
rugn,  and  made  him  sen^ble  of  the  imminency  of  his  danger,  even 
the  patriotism  of  Don  Rodriguez  de  Sotua,  and  of  M.  d'Al* 
meida,  wotdd  not  have  enabled  them  to  save  the  person  of  dieir 
prince,  and  the  existence  of  the  monarchy. 

The  advice  which  those  statesmen  had  given  to  thetr  sovereign 
in  September  1 807,  and  which  he  now  adopted,  and  acted  upon-, 
necassarily  exposed  them  and  their  families  to  all  the  vioUnce  of 
Buonaparte's  resentment.  Moreover,  they  had  followed  to  thC 
Brasils  a  prince  who  had  not  aiways  fiilly  ^fM«ciated  their  sen- 
vices,  and  who,  though  actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  wat 
known  to  be  accessible  to  the  insmuations  of  intrigue.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  every  sense,  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
have  left  to  Don  Rodriguez  de  Souza,  and  M.  d* Almeida,  the 
entire  credit  of  a  measure  which  so  highly  entitled  them  to  the 
gratitude  of  their  sovereign  and  of  their  country. 

We  DOW  proceed  wi£  the  narrative  of  Captain  Eliot.  In 
page  175,  he  says,  "  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  prince, 
a  proclamation  dated  from  the  royal  palace  the  27th  November 
was  issued,  in  which  he  states,  that  to  prevent  tfie  effusion  of 
blood  in  an  useless  defence,  he  had  adopted  the  resolution  0$ 
quitting  the  kingdom ;  and  had  entrusted  me  government  of  it  to 
a  regency,  which  he  had  appoint^  to  act  in  hii  name  during  his 
absence." 

As  that  proclamation  was  dated  on  the  sine  day  diat  Lord 
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Strangford  was  stateil  to  have  landed,  and  to  have  had  a  coo* 
ference  with  the  Prince  Regent,  those  who  made  that  statement 
'might  in  fairness  be  required  to  admit  that  his  lordship  stands 
charged  with  some  share  of  the  responsibility  incurred  in  the 
selection  of  die  persons  appointed  to  the  regency.  But  we  are 
Jiappy  to  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  remove  so  heavy  a  chai^ 
from  the  British  character,  by  having  shewn  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
Lord  Strangford  did  not  see  the  Prince  B^ent  till  afiter  the 
Portuguese  ships  had  passed  the  bar  of  the  Tagus  on  the  SQtfa 
November,  two  days  subsequent  to'  the  date  of  the  appointment. 
We  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  to 
place  this  circumstance  beyond  a  doubt,  because  we  6nd  diat 
the  persons  then  composing  the  regency  published  an  ordinance 
on  the  3d  December,  five  days  only  after  the  Prince  Regent  had 
sailed  from  the  Tagus,  whereby  they  recognised,  and  announced 
to  the  Portuguese  nation,  the  appointment  of  a  French  adminis- 
trator—general of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom :  that  on  the  7th 
another  ordinance  appeared,  under  the  authority  of  their  names^ 
which  directed  that  all  pmtments  of  money  on  account  of  absen- 
tees should  be  dttcontmuea:  that  on  the  10th  they  sanctioned  a 
decree  which  required  that  the  revenues,  arising  out  of  such  of 
the  commauderies  of  the  three  military  orders  as  were  held 
i-y  absentees,  should  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  then  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  French  administrator  general ;  aud  that  on  the  I4lli 
December  they  ordained,  that  the  funds  belonging  to  the  royal 
appanage,  called  the  Infantado,  and  all  further  revenue  that 
might  arise  from  that  property,  should  in  like  mauner  be  paid 
into  the  treasury:  so  that  in  the  short  interval  of  fifteen  days, 
fit>nilhe  day  on  which  die  Prince  Regent  had  passed  the  bar  of 
die  Tagus,  die  property  of  the  patriots  who  had  emigrated  widt 
him,  and  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  were  put  under  sequestration 
by  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  del^ated  his  authority,  and  whose 
decrees  were  officially  published  in  Lisbon. 

Tliose  decrees  were  followed  by  other  acts  equally  objection- 
able under  the  sanction  of  the  same  persons;  who  at  lei^tfa,  aa 
it  appears  firom  the  Courier  Brasilienais,  iasued  a  circular  letter 
■of  recall  to  the  several  ministerti  whom  the  Prince  Regent  had 
accredited  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  After  that  act  of 
abject  subserviency  to  the  French  ruler,  and  of  wanton  insult  to 
dieir  sovereign,  they  became  too  contemptible  to  be  fmther  em- 
ployed, even  as  instruments  of  power.  Captain  Eliot  accord- 
ingly informs  ui  that  on  the  let  of  February,  1608,  Junot  pub- 
lished the  decree  of  Buonaparte,  dated  2Sd  December,  1807, 
stating,  "  l/iat  the  Prince  Regmt  has  ceased  to  reign  in  Portugal/ 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  vUls  that  tkisjine  country  shall  be  £0- 
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verned  ehiirelt/  in  his  name,  by  tke' general  in  ekt^ofhis  army" 
The  regency  in  consequence  was  abolished,  and  the  reina  of: 
guveminent  vested  solely  in  the  handu  of  Junot,  who  accom- 
panied the  decree  of  his  master  with  one  ia  his  owd  name,  di- 
recting that  a  contribution  of  forty  millions  of  ciiisades  should 
be  levied  upon  the  country  in  a  manner  therein  prescribed.  His. 
next  act  was  to  march  a  great  proportion  of  the  best  of  the 
Portuguese  army  into  France,  and  to  disarm  and  disband  the  re- 
mainrler,  forbidding  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  fire-arms  through- 
out the  country,  even  for  the  purposes  of  protection  or  for  killmg 
ganoe. 

Tlie  devastation  and  plunder  that  took  place  in  a  country  dius 
■tripped  of  all  means  of  resistance,  and  in  which  the  rapaci^  of 
Buonaparte's  agents  was  in  full  activity,  may  be  supposed  to 
hare  known  no  other  limit  than  the  apparent  exhaustion  of  iti 
resources.  Exposed  to  every  species  of  exaction,  and  to  all  the 
horrors  of  military  execution,  the  people  were  at  length  rendered 
desperate  by  the  pressure  of  their  sufferings,  and  being  animated 
by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards,  they  rose  simultatieously 
in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern  provinces.  Having  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  arms,  they  formedjuntas  of  government  in 
die  name  of  their  lawful  sovereign  the  Prince  R^eut,  and  placed 
the  bishop  of  Oporto  at  the  head  of  the  northern  junta,  which 
included  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras  os  Monies,  and  Entre 
Minho  et  Douro,  comprehending  nearly  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom ;  and  raised  die  Count  Castro  Marim,  Mod- 
teiro  Mor,  to  the  head  of  the  southern  junta,  called  the  junta 
of  the  kingdom  of  Algarva.  Having  completed  these  arrange- 
ments, application  was  made,  respectively  in  the  name  of  each  of 
those  bodies,  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  for  support  and  as- 
sistance. 

Hie  applications  from  the  juntas  of  Oporto  and  Algarva  could, 
not  have  reached  England  at  the  time  the  expedition  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork  for  the  coast  of  Spain.  But 
some  previous  communication  had  been  received  of  the  disposi- 
tion  of  the  Portuguese,  and  Colonel  Brown  had  been  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  intelligence.-- 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Corunna,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  events  that  had  taken  place  at  Oporto;  and 
having  at  the  same  time  received  the  unqualilied  opinion  of  the 
provisional  government  of  Galicia,  "that  the  most  favourable 
diversion  that  could  be  made  for  tiie  Spanish  cause  would  be  to 
dispossess  the  French  of  Portugal;"  it  was  determined  that  the. 
&itish  troops  ^ould  be  disembarked  in  theriver  Mondego,  and' 
that  application  should  he  made. to  the  bishop  of  Oporto  for 
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such  assutaoce  m  it  night  be  in  the  power  of  the  ivnU  to 
afford.  ' 

Ws  have  already  seen  from  Captain  Eliot't  work,  that  "  a 
gnat  proportioa  of  the  beat  of  the  Portngueae  army  had  been 
sent  by  General  Junot  into  -Frenoei,  wid  tut  be  had  diaarmed 
and  disbanded  the  remainder."  It  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  expected  that  the  levies  which  had  b«»en  raised  in  the  short 
period  between  the  18th  June,  wbenjhe  French  yoke  was  ^aJcen 
off,  and  the  1st  of  August,  the  day  on  which  the  Briti^  anny 
began  to  land,  could  h^va  been  disciplined  like  regular  troops^ 
It  was  evident  that  the  juntas  9o  recently  established,  and  who 
were  without  any  other  resources  than  what  might  arise  from 
the  voluntary  contribubon»  of  the  people)  almoet  eKhausted  by 
the  plunder  and  exactions  of  the  French,  coold  not  have  previi^ 
ed  fnnds  for  their  regular  pa^,  not  magazines  far  their  subsuteace. 
It  Was  also  evident  that  widwut  iBotmy>  widiout  adcwute  m^ 
plies  of  pTorimns  or  military  storesj  and  probably  wilbaut  pro- 

Kamu)  it  mu  notpoetiUe  that  what  was  at  that  time  called  the 
rtuguese  army,  under  Q«i«i«l  f  rerie,  could  have  been  so  eiS» 
oient  as  to  be  fit  for  active  service  inthe  fieldi  We  have  bcea 
led  to  these  observations  from  a  recollectiMi  of  the  un£avoui«b]e 
imfnenion  that  was  hM  getMrally  recMved  of  the  Portug«esa 
tvoops,  ft«m..tke  little  aid  that  was,  or  that  could  have  been  d»* 
rived  trem  them  in  that  uuorganiaed  state. 

Bat  though  our  operations  in  the  field  could  not,  in  any  ma- 
terial degree,  hav«  been  assisted  at  that  time  by  the  junction  of 
Bttcb  a  force,  its  name  and  existence  as  a  body  necessarily  fand  t 
cooiiderBble  infiueoce  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  upon  the  French ;  a  division  of  whom  had  biM 
« ihort  lime  before  "been  attacked  by  the  brave  peasanbyof 
die  Tras  os  Montes,  and  obliged  to  recross  the  Douro  witfa  con- 
siderable Iocs."  (P.  leo.) 

The  secvrity  wlueh  we  derived  from  knowing  that  the 
Dortbem  provinces  under  the  government  of  the  junta  wete  not 
only  friendly  to  us,  but  MithusiasticaUy  boetile  to  the  Fretrafa, 
must  have  added  to  the  coafideBee  with  which  Sir  Arthiu- 
Wellesley  proceeded  against  Ae  enamy.  In  point  of  fact,  o&» 
half  of  t^  kmgdom  of  Portagal  was^  by  these  means,  taken  cut 
of  the  scale  of  the  French  ana  thrown  into  diat  of  the  Englbb. 

Under  these  advrat^es  Sir  ArAur  Welksley  Ihoaght  h^uaelf 
warranted  in  marching  with  bis  small  but  gallant  army  from  the 
Mondego  on  the  gth  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  French  to  retire  upon  Lubeo.  A  short  detail  of  the  oper»* 
tions  is  given  by  Captain  Eliot,  but  it  will  be  enough  to  obuuw 
from  him  here,  tb«i"on  tbe-I7th  thestr«*gpas>of  RoU^awa* 
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itofined  brj  the  British  smiy  ;~-^that  the  day  after  die  acdoo  at  Ro- 
li^i,  the  army  agaia  commenced  its  march,  and  arrived  at  Vimicra 
dh  the  19tfa ;  and  that  on  the  £lst  the  main  body  of  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Gieiieral  Junot,  and  consiating  of  16,000 
men,  attacked  the  Britbh  positioD  at  Vimier a.  Id  this  action  the 
Sritiahanny  17,000 strong,  in  coDJuncti<»i  with  l600Portaguew 
.  bvops,  gained  a  signal  victory,  which  in  all  probability  would 
have  been  most  decisive,  had  the  pursuit  been  vigorouajy  con- 
tinued. One  half  of  the  troops  were  not  ei^aged,  and  the  whole 
were  amply  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  carried  in 
the  rear  of  each  brigade  upon  mules." 

Concurring  entirely  in  ^e  opinion  here  recited,  we  most  add, 
that  instead  of  the  important  consequences  which  mi^it  to  have 
been  drawn  from  that  brilliant  victory,  the  Htal  Convention  of 
Cintra  Umited  its  advantage  to  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
French  troo|)S  from  Portu^,  and  even  diat  advantage  waa  noie 
dnn  iieBtraliA»l  by  the  measures  that  arose  out  of  it.  We  allude 
particularly  to  the  military  proclamation  of  Sir  Hew  Dalryniple, 
who,  havD^  oil  the  22d  of  August  assumed  the  command  of  the 
srmy,  did,  on  the,  18th  September,  by  bia  sole  military  Butbority 
ma  British  commander,  re-establish  a  conitnisston  of  regency.  la 
this  commission  he  most  Unaccountably  included  two  of  those 
persons  who,  as  we  have  before  stated,  had  abused  the  confideacs 
that  bad  been  reposed  in  them  by  their  sovereign ;  while  he  dd 
not  even  once  refer  to  the  juntas,  who  were  known  to  poesesa 
die  confidence  and  were  most  clearly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
their  country,  and  who  had  given  a  direction  to  the  national  spirit 
that,  had  it  beenimproved  by  us,  might  have  produced  incalcula- 
btc  benefits  to  the  cause  of  die  peninsula. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  observatioDs  to  attach  any  blams 
upon  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  Ministera  have  admitted  that  in 
re-establishing  die  regency  he  acted  in  conformity  to  their  in- 
itnictknis ;  ai3  as  they  did  not  avowedly  disapprove  of  the  mode 
ib  which  it  was  ddtae,  we  may  assume  that  the  military  proclama- 
tion was  their  act.  But  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  nave  pro- 
ceeded, we  can  never  sufficiently  deplore  its  consequences ;  for 
it  converted  the  ardour  that  bad  been  awakened  in  the  Portu- 
guese iiati<H]  into  torpor  and  indifference;  and  it  introduced 
aaspicion  and  distrust  m  tfae  place  of  the  ccnfidence  that  had 
been  inspired  into  all  descriptions  of  the  people  by  the  prompt!' 
tade  of  oar  support,  and  the  brilliancy  of  our  success. 

One  of  tfae  first  acts  of  tfae  regency,  so  esUblished,  was  to  r*- 
■cind  an  ordinance  that  had  Iwen  publidied  1^  the  junta  of 
(hiorto,  giving  a  small  aogmeotation  to  the  appointments  of  the 
•oldier,  which  broiq^ht  bis  fmj  to  nearly  sixpence  a-daj.    To 
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disallow  this  was  at  once  to  dissolve  the  military  Force  dut  bac 
been  collected  under  the  stimulants  of  want  and  revenge,  aod  to 
reduce  an  army  which  was  rising  into  a  state  of  considerable 
promise  to  its  original  character  of  mere  irregulars. 

Captain  Eliot  informs  us,  page  191,  that  "  instead  of  com- 
plctiug  and  training  the  regular  regiments,  the  Portusuese  were 
employed  in  forming  bodies  of  volunteers  armed  with  long  pikea^ 
and  that  a  force  of  nearly  70,000  men  appeared  on  paper,  and 
actually  received  pay,  without  their  being  able  to  bring  10,000 
effective  soldiers  mto  the  field."  With  Uiese  pikes  the  peopk 
were  enjoined  by  a  subsequent  decree  to  defend  their  bouseaHid 
villages,  under  the  penalty  of  death  to  those  who  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  abandon  them.  A  far  different  ordinance 
has  since  been  promulgated,  by  the  able  and  popular  administn- 
tioa  that  now  presides  over  Portugal,  under  a  special  appoint- 
ment of  die  Prince  Regent,  by  the  observance  of  which  the 
army  under  Massena  was  for  some  time  so  much  harassed  in  its 
operatioim 

It  would  be  painful  and  disgusting  to  follow  the  r^ency  es- 
tablished by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  in  all  their  absurd  and  neutra- 
lising acts ;  those  which  have  been  adduced  sufficiently  shew  the 
character  of  their  administration,  and  therefore  we  will  only  add, 
that  although  it  was  establislW  on  the  18th  September  1806, 
which  was  nearly  a  month  subsequent  to  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  it  was  not  until  the  ]  Ith  of  December  following  that 
they  called  upon  the  people  to  enroll  themselves  for  the  defenc* 
of  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  seveo  days  after  Buonaparte  h»i 
entered  Madrid,  having  first  defeated  and  dispersed  all  tht 
armies  which  the  Spaniaids  had  been  able  to  appose  to  him. 
These  are  facts  of  public  notoriety.  They  must  consequently 
have  been  within  the  knowledge  of  the  minister  of  Portugal  re- 
siding in  this  country,  who  could  not,  without  a  pontive  derel*^ 
tion  of  his  public  duty,  have  neglected  to  communicate  them 
officially  to  the  for^n  dejiartment  of  his  Majesty's  government 

As  we  are  actuated  in  these  observations  solely  by  motives  of 
a  public  nature,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  throw  any  blame  upon 
mmisters  for  not  having  taken  at  an  earlier  period  the  course  thej 
have  since  adopted  with  respect  to  Portugal;  but  shall  proceed 
to  remark,  that  Captain  Eliot,  in  treating  of  the  former  state  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  says  in  page  97t  "Without  an  efficient  com- 
mander in  chief,  staff,  or  commissariat,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  troopt 
vent  from  England  to  assist  in  its  defence,  had  the  French  taka 
advantage  of  the  state  of  torpor  into  which  the  government  nw 
plunged  by  its  fancied  security,  and  pushed  (« immediately  afttf 
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the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  at  Corunna."  And  again, 
page  98,  "  The  ordnance  for  the  garrisona  or  field  were  without 
terviceable  caniages,  or  horses  or  mules  to  move  them,  except 
auch  as  were  pressed  into  the  service,  together  with  their  drivers, 
the  day  previous  to  a  march.  As  late  aa  the  month  of  June, 
I8O9,  recruits  were  enlisted  into  the  regular  regiments  for  th4 
apace  of  four  months;  this  period  of  service  entitled  them  to  an 
exemption  for  a  certain  time.  Ilie  subsequent  revocation  of 
this  order  reduced  the  strength  of  the  garrison  of  Elvas  from 
nearly  7000  men  to  about  as  many  hundreds.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  Portuguese  army  when  General  Beresford  arrived 
to  take  the  command  of  it ;  since  that  event,  it  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  a  state  of  discipline  far  beyond  what  might  have  been 
expected."  In  page  ^5,  be  informs  us,  that  "  the  present 
strength  of  the  Portuguese  army  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Infantry,  24  regiments  of  two  battalions  each  53,600 

Chasseurs,  or  hght  infantry  .  .  "  '"^ 

Cavalry  ,  .  . 

Engineers  and  artillery 

Loyal  Lusitanion  legion 

Regulars  .  .  . 

Mihtia*  .  .  ... 


Well  armed,  clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  it  now  vies  in  appearance 
with  thefirsttroopsof  thecontinent."  In  page  100,  he  observes, 
"  that  the  Portuguese  army  under  British  officers  will  be  found 
an  efficient  force,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  in  proof  of 
which,  we  need  ordy  refer  to  the  gallant  defence  of  the  bridge 
of  Alcantara,  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  loyal  Lusitaniau  legion; 
the  eiertions  of  the  second  battalion  of  that  corps  at  Carvalho 
d'Este,  and  the  handsome  manner  in  which  Lord  Wellington 
mentions  a  Portuguese  regiment  at  die  retaking  of  Opot  to.  If 
any  fnrtherproofis  wanting  of  the  eiwrgyof  the  Portuguese  soldier, 
when  properly  disciplined,  we  need  only  look  to  the  map  of  the 
peninsula,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  how  so  small  a  part  could 
possibly  maintain  its  independence,  when  on  the  nordi  and  east 
frontier  it  is  completely  bounded  by  Spain." 

To  this  account  we  may  add  their  recent  and  more  important 
(fisplays  of  spirit  and  steadiness  in  the  battles  of  Buzaco  and  of 

.  *  There  ii  alio  now  an  efficient  >nd  Dumerom  onloDsnM,  an  irrEgulkr  anud 
fctce.  Andtbe  liberal  pirliamentarf  gninu  of  thii  year  will,  we  truit,  plneo 
tin  defeoM  of  Portugal  apoa  groundj  morallj  certain.  Iti  aim]'  mi  alraady 
■aniad  tejoad  it*  eitabliihni«nt  btfor*  the  frant  w«  made. 

ce«  ,-       ■', 

,    I ,L.i,)i.VMC 
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Barrosa,  upon  which  occaaioiu  the  Portuguese  troops  par- 
ticularly dtstinguiahed  themselves,  and  proved  now  deserving  tb^ 
are  of  tigfadDgin  the  ranks  with  British  .soldiers  against  tfae  best 
troops  of  the  continent;  «nd  bow  ill-founded  was  the  despond- 
ency expressed  by  the  leaders  of  opposition  in  parliament,  s 
desponaency  which,  at  that  time,  was  too  geiieraDy  disseminated 
in  niis  couutry,  and  in  our  army.  We  bare  seen  that  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  Marshal  Beresford  has,  by  proper  encourage- 
ment and  the  introduction  of  discipline,  formed  an  efficient  army 
of  Portuguese,  to  wfaose  co-operation  upon  the  first  of  those  me- 
morable days  the  repube  of  Massena,  with  the  loss  of  from  6000 
fo  6000  of  hif  best  troops  killed  and  wounded,  is  partly  ascribed 
by  Ixtrd  Wellington.  At  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  a  regiment  of 
Portuguese  displayed  an  impatience  for  Uie  conflict,  and  a  cool 
and  determined  valour  when  engaged,  that  was  by  no  means  sur- 
passed by  our  own  troops,  eminent  as  dieir  services  were  on  that 
memorable  day. 

It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  what  might  have  been  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  great  cause,  if,  instead  of  tfae  paralysing  regency 
of  September,  Id08,  a  patriotic  government  had  at  that  time 
been  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  who 
was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  the  Prince  Re- 
sent ;  and  if  the  judicious  system  that  was  introduced  under 
Marshal  Beresford  had  been  adapted  six  months  earlier.  But 
it  cannot  be  too  much  to  say,  that  if  those  measures  had  not 
saved  Oporto  and  the  northern  provinces  from  the  calamities 
which  they  sufFered  from  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Soult, 
in  March  and  April  1809,  it  would  at  least  have  enabled  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  to  have  improved  the  victory  by  which  he 
forced  Soult  to  abandon  those  provinces  in  May,  and  to  seek 
lafe^  for  the  remnant  of  his  army,  by  dispersiiw  it  amoi^  the 
mountiuns  of  the  northern  frontier.  We  may  add,  that  it  would 
probably  have  rendered  the  victory  of  Talavera  in  July  as  de- 
cisive in  its  consequences  as  it  was  glorious  in  its  achievement, 
and  have  rendered  much  more  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible, the  advance  of  Marshal  Masnena  in  the  suDuner  and 
autumn  of  1310. 

This  advance  has  certauily  given  rise  to  a  campawn  that  has 
crowned  die  British  army  wiUi  a  ray  of  glory,  wnicfa  we  trust 
will  play  round  it  for  its  country's  safety  and  honour  for  many 
generations.  But  the  wide  field  of  the  peninsula  could  scarcely 
rail  to  have  afforded  opportunities  for  a  similar  display  which  muat 
still  be  fought  for  in  other  quarters.  And  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
flect, without  a  heart  wrung  with  anguish,  upon  the  bitter  suffer- 
mgs  to  which  the  finest  portions  of  the  territory  of  ew  gallaBt  aMy 
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have  been  exposed, — at  the  uncoDlroUed  discretion  of  a  naked  aod 
funidiad  army  of  unprincipled  invaderi.  From  tKe  Mondego  to 
Caldas,  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  runs  a  rich,  fertile> 
and  extensive  valley,  heretofore  the  seat  of  plenty,  proBperhy, 
and  happiness.  The  hasty  retreat  of  the  British  army  after  thi 
battle  of  Busaco,  rendered  it  impoeaible  to  drive  Ais  valley ;  and 
from  it  the  French  anny  drew  its  supplies  and  subsistence  for 
many  weeks.  We  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  an  officer 
who  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  horse  to  reoress  their  plundering 
parties  near  our  posts  to  th«  south  of  the  valley : — it  was  his  duly 
or  his  lut  oftm  to  patrole  into  the  villages  wiuiin  an  hour  or  two 
after  die  French  had  visited  them.  His  account  of  the  exe> 
ramble  perfection  to  which  they  had  brought  die  art  of  pillage 
and  devastation  is  truly  aJRictiDg.  In  one  of  these  villages,  where 
a  few  wee&s  before 

The  joyous  tram  Eroni  labour  free> 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree } 
And  manv  a  gambol  frotick'd  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  vent  round, 

was  now  to  be  seen  nothing  but  stripped  walls  apd  smoking 
ruins ;  not  an  arUcle  of  furniture,  not  an  object  living  or  inani- 
mate met  the  eye,  save  one  human  corpse,  extended  in  die  middle 
of  the  street,  and  the  famished  cats  voraciously  devouring  it.' 
The  dru^oons  t^ten  cooked  their  dinner  with  the  beams  of  the 
liQuaw  left  buraii^  by  the  French,  and  on  one  occasion  whec^ 
tbey  chased  up  a  hill  a  party  of  French  cavalry  retreating  from 
the  plunder  of  a  village,  like  smugglers  they  cut  from  behind 
tbem  the  fruits  of  iheir  illicit  pillage,  and  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  every  imaginable  article  of  domestic  comfort  and  provision. 
Well  may  we  exclaim  of  the  wretched  Lusitanian  villages,  and 
with  much  greater  justice  than  of  those  for  which  the  complaint 
was  written, 

"  Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  greea ; 

Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 


And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
For,  tax  away  thy  children  leave  the  luid." 

If  these  cruelties  were  exercised  when  the  French  had  complete 
possession  of  the  country,  what  must  have  occurred  when  they 
were  flying  before  Lxird  Wellington,  exasperated  at  suflerings, 
and  overwelmed  with  shame  at  their  defeat  i  Tlie  imoke  of  Uie- 
burning  villages  and  towns  marked  their  route  through  the 
country.   To  use  Lord  Wellii^ton's  words : 
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"  They  hsTB  no  provisions  eiceptiog  what  they  plunder  on  the 
spot;  or  having  plundered,  what  the  loldien  carry  on  tJieir  backi; 
and  live  cattle. 

"  I  am  concerned  to  be  obliged  to  add  to  this  account,  that  their 
conduct  dirouchout  this  retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  barbaii^r 
seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  Even  in  the  towns  of  Toriei 
Kovas,  Thomar,  and  Femes,  in  which  the  head-quarters  of  some  of 
the  corps  had  been  for  four  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants 
had  been  induced  by  promises  of  good  treatment  to  remain,  th^ 
were  plundered,  and  .many  of  their  houses  destroyed  on  the  night 
the  enemy  withdrew  from  thsir  position;  and  they  have  since  burnt 
every  town  and  village  through  which  they  have  passed.  The  cob- 
vent  of  Alcobaca  was  burnt  by  order  from  the  French  head-qoarten. 
The  bishop's  palace,  and  the  whole  town  of  Leyria,  in  which  General 
Drouet  had  had  his  head-quarters,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  there 
is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  of  any  class  or  description,  who 
has  had  any  dealing  or  commuirication  with  the  French  army,  iHm 
has  not  had  reason  to  repent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of  them. 

"  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  promises  have  be^n  performed 
and  the  assurances  have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  commander  in  chief;  in  which  he  told 
the  inhabitants  of  Fortu£al,  that  he  was  not  come  to  make  war  upon 
diem,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of  llO,OCX}mento  drive  the  English 
into  ^e  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  what  has  oc- 
curred in  this  country  will  teach  the  people  of  this  and  of  other  na- 
tions what  value  they  ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  assur- 
ances, and  that  there  is  no  secunty  for  life  or  for  any  thing  which 
renders  life  valuable,  excepting  in  decided  resistance  to  the  enem^" 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  upon  the  motion  of  the  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire  are  to  be  found  in  Stockdale's  collection  of 
the  debates.  It  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  that  work,  that  the 
sources  from  which  that  noble  lord  formed  bis  opinion,  which 
subsequent  events  have  proved  to  be  a  sound  one,  were  open  to 
the  enquiries  of  every  intelligent  public  man.  The  Count  de  la 
Lippe,  Lord  Townxend,  and  the  Duke  de  Chatelet,  had  distinctly 
stated,  not  only  that  the  native  of  Portugal  had  the  capacity,  but 
that  he  possessed  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 
Captain  Eliot  has  since  told  us  in  page  99,  that "  the  Portuguese 
peasant  possesses  two  of  the  most  invaluable  qualities  requisite 
to  form  a  good  soldier;  namely,  sobriet}'  and  a  passive  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  his  superiors."  Docile  and  brave  by  con- 
stitution, abstemious  and  persevering  by  habit,  he  wanted  only 
encouragement  and  discipline ;  and  Marshal  Beresford  has  sheivn 
us  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  those  requisites  could  be  sup- 
plied. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  thirty  thousand  Portuguese  troops  in 
British  pay,  and  embodied  with  our  army,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
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^fficieoc;;  it  has  been  duplajed  on  several  occasions  by  the 
separate  corps  serving  with  Romans,  whose  loss  in  the  present 
state  of  the  contest  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented ;  by  the 
troops  employed  under  the  Portuguese  General  Silveirg;  by  the 
militia  and  armed  peasantry  acting  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier 
General  Miller  imd  Colonel  Wilson,  and  in  a  still  more  dis- 
tinguished manner  by  those  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Trant 
A  military  spirit  pervades  the  whole  male  population  of  the- 
kingdom,  and  we  are  called  upon  by  every  motive  of  interest  and 
by  every  feeling  of  duty  to  support  it  in  activity  by  further  aids 
of  money  or  credit,  or  by  any  other  means  which  Portugal, 
under  her  present  circumstances,  cannot  afford. 

Tlie  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  the  late  campaigns 
are  not  yet  in  this  country;  and  we  would  by  no  means  mar  so 
□oble  a  story  by  premature  attempts  to  delineate  its  features. 
Xhe  time  will  come,  we  trust,  when  it  can  be  done  with  effect; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  done  by  Captain  Eliot.  In  the 
mean  time  we  have  briefly  drawn  out  this  sketch  (^  the  con- 
quest and  liberation  of  Portugal,  because  we  tliink  that  it  may 
SQggest  several  useful  reflections  both  aa  to  our  past  and  future 
conduct  towards  the  peninsula.  And  first,  we  may  observe  with 
gratitude  the  admirable  nature  of  our  own  constitution,  which 
renders  even  the  blunders  and  omissions  of  our  political  agents 
insufScient  to  ruin  a  cause,  Uie  evident  justice  and  policy 
of  which  call  forUi  tbe  united  efforts  of  men  of  all  parties  in  its 
support.  We  say  of  all  parties,  for  we  cannot  consent  to  count  a« 
anything  that  dimioisbed  and  still  diminishing  circle,  whose  pusil- 
lanimous and  shortsighted  policy  would  have  left  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  their  fate,  under  the  pretence,  forsooth,  of 
husbanding  our  resources;  that  is,  (setting  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  feeling  towards  the  peninsula,)  they  would, 
out  of  economy,  have  made  Buonaparte  a  present  of  the  most 
convenient  stepping-stone  to  Ireland,  where  we  must  have  been 
content  to  defend  ourselves,  at  a  great  espence,  without  any 
chance  of  injuring  him ;  instead  of  availing  diemselves  of  the 
enei^  of  those  nations  to  keep  that  stepping-stone  out  of  his 
hands;  and  as  we  really  believe,  to  use  it  ourselves  for  the  ulti- 
mate subversion  of  his  tyranny  over  Europe.  But  it  is  cruel, 
perhaps,  in  the  hour  of  successful  triumph,  to  press  these  puny 
and  timid  politicians  too  sorely  upon  the  subject  of  their  inelan- 
choly  predictions;  let  them  blush  and  hide  their  dimiuished 
beads!  No,  it  is  not  on  such  a  contest  as  that  in  the  peninsula 
that  even  the  blunders  of  a  government  can  have  any  permanent 
effect.  TTie  "  good  men  and  true"  of  everyparty  recollect,  on 
euch  occasions,  that  they  are  Englishmen; — and  though  the/ 
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nay  wish  to  cfaastiM  At  ignoraoce  sad  folly  of  such  6«aka  ■• 
were  exfaibited  at  Buenos  Ayres  an^  at  Walcheren,  tfacy  wS 
throw  in  their  mite  of  infbnnation  aad  support  to  the  cause  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  a  generous  disT«gard  of  the  efiact  it 
may  posiibly  have  on  the  private  interests  of  their  par^. 

We  must  observe,  however,  secondly,  that  although  the  Urm- 
dera  of  a  government  may  not  ruin,  they  may  very  much  injure  « 
good  canse ;  and  \d  addition  to  those  which  the  prece<&^  P^S" 
have  developed,  we  would  remark  the  injurious  effects  on  tiie 
Spanish  affairs  of  the  six  months  delay  m  the  departure  frofii 
England  of  the  nohle  lord,  whose  vigour,  conciliation,  and  saga- 
city, were  peculiarly  necessary  at  that  precise  momeot  in  iM 
peninsula  j  nor  can  we  recollect  without  hidignatitm,  that  the  best 
intereats  of  our  country  were  endangered  by  this  delay,  and  that 
the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers,  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
became  an  useless  lacri&ce,  because  some  of  our  ministers  at  home 
thought  proper  to  plot  against  each  other  instead  of  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country;  and  to  shed  their  own  or  each  other's 
blood,  instead  of  saving  that  of  their  countrymen  whom  diey 
had  sent  to  support  the  tottering  cause  of  Europe.  Hspf^y 
those  scenes,  and  all  that  reminds  us  of  them,  are  removed  from 
the  public  eye;  and  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  bestow  unqw^ 
liAed  praise  on  the  measures  which  have  been  siiKe  pursued  lo- 
wards  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  ifaey  have  gone.  Ministers  moat 
not  suppose,  however,  that  they  have  yet  redeemed  the  pledge 
staked  with  their  country. 

Ilieir  views  must  be  eKt^ided  beyond  the  mere  angmentation 
of  military  force  before  they  can  indulge  any  reasonaMe  hoM  of 
expelling  the  enemy  from  tlie  peninsiila.  "Ilie  treasury  of  Eng- 
land cannot  alwa}-8  be  resorted  to  for  die  suppHes  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  subsidUry  force,  nor  can  the  limited 
revenue  and  population  of  Portugal  bear,  for  any  long  continu- 
Boce,  such  heavy  burdtens  as  are  now  necessarily  imposed  upod 
them,  although  the  nation  cheerfully  submits  at  present  in  the 
hope  that  by  such  strained  exertions  they  may  the  sooner  be  re- 
lieved. A  system  must  therefore  he  adopted  for  improving  the 
internal  resources  of  Uie  kingdom,  which  shall  consolidate  the 
interests  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people,  and  recompense  d>e 
nation  for  its  sufferings  and  privations,  and  for  its  persevering 
spirit  in  the  present  contest.  A  system  should  be  adopted,  vriiich; 
while  it  secures  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  itajusf  prerogatitKS, 
shall  equally  provide  for  the  substantial  rights  aad  we^are  of  the 
people :  without  this  Lord  Wellington  will  have  fought,  and  our 
gallant  soldiers  have  bled,  in  vain. 

Under  the  influeqce  of  such  a  system,  wisely  arranged  and  well 
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RdmiwHtered,  an  effectual  barrier  would  be  estaUMiAd  against 
any  renewad  attempts  of  Buonaparte  upon  Portugal;  the 
scourge  of  desolatitMi  would  never  agdn  be  neeessarj  lo  rouae 
the  energies  of  the  people  and  stimiijiite  them  to  anus,  liicar 
attachment  to  their  country,  to  dieir  sovereign,  and  to  their  re- 
ligion, would  be  elevated  in  pnncipte,  and  strengtlmed  in  degree, 
by  the  feelings  of  personal  liberty,  by  tbe  security  of  property, 
and  by  the  due  adminbtratioo  of  justice. 

What  has  passed  at  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  eves 
confined  as  H  has  been  to  mere  words,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
a  strong  sensatiMi  among  the  Portagaeae.  JEqually  loyal  wiA 
the  Spaniards,  their  feelings  are  as  much  alive  to  the  necesi^ 
of  having  some  ^Rcient  correcbve  applied  to  die  abases  that 
have  crept  into  the  administration  of  meir  co«ntiy,  and  ^amst 
the  recurrence  of  which  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  se- 
cnred,^Let  us  not  wut  until  the  exfffesnon  of  such  a  desire  shall 
be  manifested  by  the  people.— Let  us  rather  concert  with  tb^ 
Prince  Regent,  the  depositaries  of  whose  authority  we  should 
consider  ourselves  to  be,  how  to  anti<npste  their  wishes,  and  by 
what  means  such  a  direction  may  be  given  to  the  public  aenti- 
ment  in  Portugal,  as  should  lead  to  ibe  introduction  of  measures 
calculated  to  produce  substantial  benefit  to  the  country.  Let 
this  be  done  in  time  and  with  discretion,  and  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  faction  to  check  tbe  ardent  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
people,  who  in  their  turn  will  be  eager  to  support  in  its  foil  ex- 
tent the  legitimate  authority  of  the  sovereign;  and  that  union 
of  interest  which  is  now  so  happily  and  we  trust  permanentty  re- 
established between  Great  Bntain  and  Portugal. 

The  national  authority  is  now  in  tbe  hands  of  persons  who 
equally  enjoy  the  confidenceoftbe  prince  and  of  the  nation.  1%e 
'^Biahop  of  Oporto,  lately  made  patriarch  of  the  kingdom,  has 
beoi  placed  by  his  sovereign  at  the  head  of  the  regency. 
Lord  Wellington,  the  deliverer  and  the  protector  of  the  king- 
dom, and  Mr.  Stuart,  the  active,  intelligent,  and  conciliatory 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  have  by  the  prince  been  appointed 
^coadjiitora  to  the  patriarch,  and  with  four  other  members  now 
constitute  the  council  of  r^ency.  To  the  judgment  and  discre^ 
tion  of  such  men,  holding  all  the  power  of  the  countiy  in  their 
bands,  and  influencing  the  public  sentiment  as  much  by  their 
character  and  conduct  as  by  their  authority,  may  safely  be  com- 
mitted the  work  of  prepuin^  the  measures  to  which  we  have  at 
hided ;  and  upcm  their  dedsion  and  spirit  the  Prince  R^ent  may 
fiilly  rely,  that  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  substantiu 
interests  of  the  kingdom  would  alone  be  proposed. 

Hie  proceedings  might  be  node  to  fumidi  a  bright  example 
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to  other  countries;  and  Spun  might  derive  some  advantage  bj 

•eeing  in  how  short  a  tane,  and  by  how  simple  a  process,  IM 
most  important  obJiects  of  national  interest  may  be  secured. 
Animated  by  one  spuit,  the  same  public  benefits  might  be  pui- 
aued  in  both  kingdoms;  and  instead  of  the  implacable  animosi^, 
that  has  for  ages  been  kept  alive  hy  war  and  intrigue  betweea 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  we  might  hope  to  see  the  peo- 
ple of  both  nations  vying  with  each  other  \a  public  acts  of  patriot- 
ism, and  in  the  private  duties  of  concilialipn  and  good  wUJ. 

Invigorated  by  such  an  union  of  sentiment,  the  nations  of  the 
peninsula  would  find  that  their  resources  would  augment  with 
their  exertions,  and  that  they  would  in  course  of  tune  be  id  a 
condition  to  concur  with  Great  Britain  in  offering  to  the  other 
nations  of  Uie  Continent  the  means  of  recovering  their  omi 
freedom,  and  of  contributing  with  them  to  the  glorious  work  of 
enabling  France  to  free  herself  from  the  disgrace  of  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  tyranny  and  of^uression  under  which  she  now  groans. 
Nor  b  it  only  to  the  pNiinaula  and  the  disjointed  states  of 
Europe  that  the  b«iefits  of  this  system  would  be  contined.  Iti 
influence  would  embrace  the  whole  westam  hemisphere.  The 
interests  of  the  widely  spread  countries  in  America  that  have 
acknowledged  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  for  their  sovereign,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Brasila,  where  the  authority  of  the  Prince  Regent 
is  established,  would  participale  in  its  beneficial  consequences. 
The  principle  of  union  between  the  parent  sutes  and  theu-  dis- 
tant connexicHiB  would  be  strengthened  and  knit  together  by  the 
ties  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  benefits.  The  discordance  that  hath ' 
been  manifested  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Caraccas ; — the  san- 
.  guinaiy  commotious  that  have  taken  place  ia  the  vice-royalbet 
of  Santa  Ve  and  Mexico,  and  which  cast  so  uufavourable  ■ 
colouring  upon  the  proceediugs  in  tliose  countnes,  would  give 
place  to  principles  of  accommodation,  and  of  an  eulai^ed  policy; 
and  the  varied  industry  of  its  population,  no  longer  restricted 
by  the  palsying  shackles  of  monopoly,  either  in  cullarc  or  u 
commerce,  would  be  extended  and  improved  to  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  themselves,  and  of  all  the  free  maritime  slates  in  the 
world. 

'Ibe  nobility  and  all  the  orders  of  the  church  in  Portugal,  aud 
in  Old  Spain,  should  emulate  each  other  in  offering  up  at  tii« 
shrine  of  their  cotmtry  their  antiquated  exemptions,  llieir  esr 
ample  would  be  followed  by  the  churches  in  America ;  and  ev«i7 
description  of  persons  in  bodi  hemispheres  would  be  prepared 
to  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  to  the  support  of 
the  state,  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  security  of  dieir 
common  i^hts. 
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From  Ute  experience,  however,  we  very  much  dotibt  wbetber 

any  part  of  this  wished  for  consumnudon  will  uiae  in  Old 
Spain  under  the  present  system,  and  so  long  as  the  national 
exertions  take  their  directions  from  the  coaiuels  of  the  higho- 
ranks  of  native  Spaniards.  With  a  very  few  splendid  excep- 
tions, the  Ions  course  of  debasement  through  which  they  have 
laboured  renders  them  quite  unequal  to  the  office  of  leaders  in 
the  present  contest.  'Fhey  contemplate  the  French  their  an^ 
cient  roasters,  as  ^  ultimate  possessors  of  the  pemnnila ;  their 
estates  are  actoally  in  French  possession,  and  their  degenerate 
minds  very  naturally  prefer  the  chance  of  a  quiet  poflseaaoon  of 
them  under  French  domination,  to  perseverance  in  the  doubtfid 
stru^le  into  which  the  patriotic  energies  of  the  people  have 
driven  them.  How  far  Lord  Wellington's  victories  may  gain 
over  this  selfi^  principle  to  the  side  of  patriottsm,  time  will 
shew;— but  we  confess  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  very  di^mtft- 
ble  problem,  whether  it  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  the 
cause,  if  the  wholf  of  the  system  which  now  professes  to  direct 
the  public  mind  from  the  Isle  de  Leon  were  entirely  broken  op 
and  dispersed,  and  clear  space  left  for  the  unshackled  rai^  of 
the  exertions  of  the  pe<>P|c>  at  least  till  the  French  are  £iven 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  'Hiey  might  then  elect  a  Cortes  really 
and  efficiently  the  representatives  of  the  nation;  and  its  decrees 
wonld  be  sometiiing  more  than  vox  et  prelcrea  mhH,  It  is  our 
duty  however  to  try;— and  to  make  the  beat  of  the  present  ma- 
terials. But  we  must  not  wait  till  it  is  too  late,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  improbable  success. 

The  noble  lord  whose  energetic  representations  as  an  nnha^ 
sador  we  have  with  so  much  satisfoction  adverted  to,  is  now  at 
the  head  of  that  department  of  our  government  from  which  in- 
structions are  sent  to  ministers  at  tbre^  courts.  We  may 
therefore  reasonably  expect  that  the  enlarged  views  and  public 
spirit,  that  distinguished  the  conduct  of  Lord  Welleeley  when 
ambassador  in  Spain,  will  have  dictated  hi»  instructions  to  the 
embassy  now-at  Cadiz.  We  trust  that  the  British  representative 
in  that  country  has  been  authorised  to  interpose  his  good  office* 
with  the  regency,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  adopt  a  plaa 
for  the  formation  and  discipline  of  a  portion,  of  their  army  under 
British  officers,  and  for  laymg  open  to  them,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Cortes,  the  machinations  of  Buonapnte  and  his  satellites^ 
who  endeavour  to  excite  discussions  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
to  controversy,  and  of  divertmg  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
from  objects  of  immediate  and  essential  import. 

We  trust  that  he  will  shew  tliem  without  reserve' that 
ewuething  very  rotten  still  rankles  in  the  frame  of  dieir  mili- 
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tU7  system.  To  use  the  words  of  XjotA  WeHiagton,  "  Hw 
%anuh  natioo  has  lost,  in  the  coiir§e  of  two  months,  the 
fortresses  of  Tortosa,  Olivenza,  and  Badajos,  without  any  suf- 
ficient cause;  and  at  the  same  time  M.  Soult  with  a  corps  of 
troop*  never  supposed  to  exceed  20,000,  besides  the  captore  of 
the  two  last  places,  has  made  prisoners  or  destroyed  above 
S2,000  Spanish  troops."  "  Hie  number  of  the  garrisoa  <rf 
Badajos  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  was  9000;  that  of  Ae 
enemy  onl^  9600  infantry,  and  2000  cavalry.  The  garrisoa 
wanted  neither  provisions  nor  ammunition,  and  the  breach  was 
not  practicable.  General  Imas,  the  governor,  acted  with  evident 
treachery."  "  It  is  useless  to  make  any  reflection  on  the  facts 
here  stated."  (Lord  WeUiigtoris  dispatches  to  tht  regeruy  ^ 
Portugal,  March  \4ih,  1811.)  To  this  we  may  add  the  ^ame- 
fnl  condnct  of  the  ^anish  officers  at  Barrosa,  and  other  places. 
Now  it  appear*  very  evident  to  us  that  there  is  but  one  descrip- 
tion of  remedy  for  all  this: — the  spirit  of  the  people  is  univer- 
n^J  good— that  of  die  h^her  ovden  generally  detestable.  £itfaer, 
therefore,  a  revoIutioDary  system  must  be  adopted,  and  Spanianb 
proiaoUd  for  approved  and  notorious  talent  and  patriotism,  and 
the  confidence  consequently  reposed  in  them,  or  mititary  com- 
missions of  responsibility  must  be  entrusted  to  Britiih  officers 
on  the  same  scale  as  in  Portugal;  and  finally,  every  public 
iimctioDary  conducting  himself  with  cowardice  or  treacbeiy 
should  be  tried  by  a  summary  process,  and  punished  if  found 
ps^ty.  We  believe  that  the  governor  of  Tortosa  has  been 
beheaded.  Iliese  military  measures  are  indispensable  for  carry>- 
iag  Spam  inccessftilly  through  Uie  struggle.  la  it  said  they  are 
violent — we  answer,  so  is  the  attack  up<m  their  liberties ;  and 
do  they  suppose  Ifeit  half  measures  will  resist  it,  or  will  they 
submit  after  Aeir  glorious  resistance  to  be  conquered  at  last  for 
a  shadow  f  We  the  Ei^Hsfa,  and  the  Spimtsh  people  are  Fenfi- 
nand's  trustees  for  the  preservation  of  his  tcingdom  from  French 
dmninioo.  Neither  we  nor  they  are  bound  in  alliance  or  allegi- 
ance to  any  particular  ministers  of  Ferdinand,  if  they  c<mduct 
ttemselves  weakly,  or  treacherously  to  the  cause.  <M  the  con- 
trary, we  are  then  bound  by  every  principle  of  s^f-preservation 
and  enlightened  good  faith  to  resist  those  mimsters  on  behalf  of 
Ferdinand,  and  to  replace  their  system  by  a  better.  Ihese  prin- 
cii>les  ought  to  be'diligently  inculcated,  well  understood,  and 
strictly  acted  upon  both  by  the  Spanish  people  and  ourselves. 

We  trust  that  he  will  convmce  them  that  although  the 
first  great  national  concern  to  Spain  was  the  recognttkm  of 
the  constitational  r^ht  in  the  Cortei  of  providing  for  the  de- 
fect in  the  l^slatnre  bom  the  absence  of  the  monarch  \  this 
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has  been  completely  eatablished  by  the  removal  or  reeuB«tion  of 
tfae  old  regency,  and  Ibe  appoiatmeiit  of  a  new  counciT  A  com- 
petent aiithoiity  has  in  consequence  been  provided,  for  giving 
fu}l  effect  to  every  ordinance  tnat  die  stktefl  of  the  khigdoin  may 
enact.  That  great  basis  of  a  constitutional  govermnetit  being 
secured,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding, 
that  the  attention  of  the  Cortes  should  progressrvely  be  directed 
To  the  mode  and  form  of  providing  for  the  periodical  assenbling 
of  the  states ;  for  the  responsibili^  of  ministers  and  tfae  mode  of 
proceeding  against  them,  upon  any  charge  of  malversation ;  for 
the  organisation  and  pay  of  the  army;  and  for  tbe  establishment 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  internal  policy,  and  the  ctHnmer- 
cmJ  relations  with  the  Spanish  tran»-marine  poasessims  are  in 
future  to  be  maintained.  These  would  appear  to  be  measures  of 
ui^ency,  the  consideration  and  de;cision  upon  which  could  not  b« 
postponed,  and  the  constitutional  provision  for  which  would 
eternise  the  fame  of  the  first  assembly  of  the  general  Cortes  of 
tbe  kingdom,  and  secure  to  its  members  die  gratitude  and  vecefs- 
bon  of  iheir  country. 

But  it  would  be  to  endai^er  such  a  (hbric  of  wisdom  and  national 
benefit  to  attempt,  before  ite  foundation  has  taken  fiiU  bearing^ 
to  raise  upon  it  Uie  superstructure  of  those  improvementB  which, 
ti.  a  time  of  less  exigency,  it  might  be  advisable  to  establish;  or 
eren  to  suffer  die  consideration  of  them  to  divert  the  public  at- 
tention from  the  great  object  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  repasa 
tfae  Ebro,if  not  the  Pyrene^, which  alone  can  enable  tlie  power  of 
tbe  sute  to  acquire  solidity.  The  sober  dignity  of  the  Spanish 
character  well  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  tfaat  haV6 
arisen  to  Great  Britain  from  a  progressive  amelioration  of  iti 
eonstitutioa;  and  the  assembly  of  tfae  Cortes,  unlike  Uie  natlol^ 
assembly  of  France,  will  consider  as  enemies  to  their  country 
those  political  empirics,  who  shall  assume  tfae  possibility  of  ar- 
riving at  perfection  in  a  first  session  by  tfae  fermented  compost- 
tioD  of  a  new  system. 

We  trust  that  he  will  impress  upon  their  minds,  that  if  the 
public  spirit,  that  has  been  hidierto  so  profitably  confined  in 
Portugal  to  the  means  of  improving  and  augmenting  the  army, 
and  to  tfae  provision  for  its  maintenance  in  the  field,  faad  been 
suffered  to  evaporate  in  discussions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
or  upon  any  other  topics  not  connect«l  with  measures  of  muhAry 
pr^iaration,  Massena  would  ere  now  have  been  in  possession  of 
lisbon,  and  at  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty  would  have  been  dic- 
tating to  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  Ae  dogmas  of  B<iona- 
parte's  civil  and  mililary  code  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  'Hie 
Cortes  asembted  at  the  Isle  de  Leon  cannot  be  insensible  to  this, 
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aad  seeing,  as  they  miut  do,  that  the  cause  of  the  peninsula  ha* 
been  brought  to  ita  present  state  of  promise  bif  th«  coixluct  that 
has  been  pursued  in  Portugal,  of  looking  to  the  expulsion  of  die 
enemy  in  the  first  mstatice,  they  cannot  hesiute,  (having  already 
established  the  basis  of  a  free  constitution  of  govemment  in 
Spain),  to  pursue  the  same  course;  and  for  the  purpose  of  rehder- 
■Dg  it  effectual,  to  adopt  the  policy  by  which  Rome  was  actuated 
in  the  proudest  enjoyment  of  her  liberty,  of  confiduig  the  safety 
of  the  state,  in  times  of  exigency,  to  an  absolute  but  lesponsible 
executive. 

If  the  British  resident,  uded  by  Lord  Wellington's  victories, 
succeed  in  persuading  the  present  govemment  of  Spain  to  ao 
cede  to  and  seriously  to  act  upon  this  system; — well!  They  may 
yet  be  the  instruments  of  salvation  to  their  country.  But  ^ 
prejudice,  obstinacy,  weakness,  or  treachery  be  still  pred<Hni- 
naot;— we  trust  that  the  fatal  example  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs  in  another  quarter  will  not  be  followed  here ; 
that  we  shall  not  be  condemned  to  a  permanent  annual  expen- 
diture of  millions,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  rotten  go- 
Temment  in  opposition  to  tne  wishes  and  mteresti  of  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  it  presides.  Such  absurd  conduct  must  evi- 
dently reduce  us  either  to  lock  up  our  forces  for  an  unjust  and 
useless  purpose ;  or  to  render  the  whole  ezpence  nugatory  upon 
the  first  instant  in  which  their  necessary  removal  leaves  die 
people  to  their  rage,  and  the  govemment  to  their  weakness. 

If  the  Spanish  administration  will  not  cordially  do  their  pai^ 
we  trust  that  the  only  maxAy  and  effectual  expedient  will  then 
be  resorted  to;  that  a  declaration  will  be  made  to  the  Spaiudi 
people,  that  willing  and  anxious  as  we  are  to  undergo  any  tem- 
porary sacrifice  to  place  them  in  a  situatton  to  defend  them- 
selves ;-~-yet  that  it  IS  impossible  for  us  to  do  this  without  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  their  own  government  in  every  liber^ 
sacrifice ;  which  we  unfortunately  have  not  hitherto  seen.  That 
.«re  have  too  many  objects  at  stake  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  waste  our  strengtu  and  our  money  in  a  contest  evidently 
hopeless  on  its  present  system:  unless,  therefore,  a  radical 
change  takes  place  that  we  must  withdraw  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  It  will  then  be  for  the  peojple  to  decide  whether 
they  will  renovate  their  system,  or  submit  to  the  loss  of  our  as- 
sistance. We  believe  that  but  one  opinion  would  exist  as  to 
this  alternative  either  in  Spain  or  Sicily  * ;  and  diat  the  Spaniards 
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by  an  unreserved  connnunication-with  the  British  resident,  and 
through  him  with  Lord  Wellington,  would  ultimately  free  the 
peninsula  from  the  French,  and  secure  to  it  and  to  its  transma- 
rine connections  the  blessing  of  a  free  constitution. 

That  effected,  the  nations  of  the  North  might  look  up  mhope, 
and  catching  the  fire  of  freedom,  prepare  to  rival  their  brediren 
of  the  South,  in  the  bright  career  of  r^eneration.  Hien  might 
the  sons  of  Germany  stand  forth  to  revenge  their  country's 
wrongs,  and  recover  Uieir  own  wonted  fame.  Then  might  riie 
martm  spirit  of  France  assume  a  right  direction,  and  make 
atonement  in  the  cause  of  social  order  for  the  sufferings  it  hath 
inflicted  upon  mankind.  Then  would  theenibersofhis  incendi- 
ary decr«es  rekindle  around  Buonaparte,  and  consign  to  dissolu- 
tion  and  to  infamy  his  person  and  his  name.  And  then  would 
England,  and  her  king  and  people,  find  their  reward  for  sacrifices 
and  exertions  beyond  parallel,  in  havii^  been  the  instruments 
under  Divine  Providence  of  re-egtablishmg  peace  upon  its  only 
solid  foundation  throughout  the  civilised  wodd. 

And  now  what  shall  we  aay,  in  conclusion,  of  th«  man  who, 
under  Providence,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  our  br^fatened 
prospects  in  the  peninsula  -.j  of  the  brave,  the  .enterprising,  the 
prudent,  and  the  modest  Lord  Wellington:  of  the /nt&in  general, 
as  Buonaparte  termed  him,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  chastise  by 
the  hands  of  bis  victorious  marshals,  but  uho  has  chased  b^ 
fore  him  the  most  renowned  of  those  marsliaU,  burning  with 
Miame,  and  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  disgrace  f  Before 
the  battle  of  Roli^a,  in  the  first  of  these  campaigns,  Ijord  Wel- 
lii^ton  never  saw  a  French  regiment  manoeuvre; — yet  so  apt 
was  his  genius,  so  penetrating  his  military  coup  d'ceuil,  that  four 
days  afterwards  at  Vimiera  he  fairly  outmanceuvred  them,  and 
beat  them  at  their  own  weapons.  With  great  versatility  of 
Hiind  and  manners,  and  extraordinary  talents  for  civil  affairs,  he 
has  the  art  of  conciliating  the  regard  and  exciting  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  every  man  in  his  army,  from  the  general-  to 
the  drummer.  No  praise-worthy  action  escapes  his  notice;  no 
real  duty  can  be  left  unperformed  under  his  eye.  But  he  is  no 
measurer  of  whiskers,  or  ganger  of  p^taib.  He  does  not  insist 
upon  a  French  regiment's  being  charged  at  the  lock  step,  seven* 
ty-five  paces  to  a  minute;  and  if  his  serjeants  use  their  sworda, 
iie  does  not  much  care  whether  they  be  fumirited  with  a  pendu- 
lum. His  army,  in  short,  mast  do  their  duty;— but  he  knows 
in  what  that  duty  consists,  and  does  not  generally  rei^uire  more. 
And  the  natural  consequence  is,  that  nothing  of  which  human 
exertion  b  capable  is  found  too  arduous  for  their  atduevement, 
when  he  leads  them  on  in  the  day  of  hot  and  perilous  trial.- 
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With  such  a  coAitellAiota  of  tslents,  and  with  the  ray  of  gln^ 
which  the;  now  eoiit  round  bis  head,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare our  convictioo,  that  if  Providence  spares  him  to  his  coimtry, 
he  has  a  brighter  career  to  run  than  that  through  which  the  great 
Marlborough  sped  his  course :  their  talents  are  certainly  in  sosk 
respects  similar,  but  the  field  upon  which  Lord  Wellington  act^ 
and  the  enemies  he  has  to  edconnter,  appear  to  us  to  place  bim 
in  a  much  more  arduous  situation.  We  will  not,  however,  dis> 
guise  our  opinion,  that  his  talents  are,  upon  the  whole,  of  gmtB 
promise.  Nor  can  we  by  any  exertion  of  philosophy  bring  o■^ 
aelves  to  despair  of  beholding  him  the  instrument  of  as  mufdi  ^n^ 
to  prostrate  Europe,  as  it  received  a  century  ago  through  the 
medium  of  his  renowned  predecessor. 


Art.  XVIII.    Account  of  tome  ExperimaiU  on  tke  JscM  of 

the  Sap  in  TVees.  In  a  Letter  from  Tliomas  Andrew  Kim;ht, 

£sq.  to  the  Riffht  Hon.  Sir  Josei^  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S. 

(From  die  Philosoirfiical  Transactions'  for  1801.     Part  2.) 
Account  of  some  Experiments  on ,  the  Deicent  of  the  Sap  u 

Trea.    By  the  same.     Phil.  Trans.  1803.     Part  2. 
£xMriirtMM  oTtd  Obiervations  on  the  Motion  of  the  &p  n    j 

Trees.    By  the  same.     Phil.  Trans.  1804.     Part  1.  I 

Xionceminethe  State  in  which  the  true  Sap  of  Trees  is  dofontti 

during  Winter.     By  the  same.     Phil.  'Irans.  1305.     Part  1. 
On  the  Inverted  Action  of  the  Albumous  FesuU  ofTreea.    By 

Aesame.     Phil.  Trans.  1806.     Parts. 
On  the  Origin  and  Office  of  the  Alburnum  in  Trees.    By  ^ 

same.     Phil.  Trans.  1808.     Part  2. 

W  B  have  selected  these  from  about  twice  as  many  papers  by 
Mr.  Kia^t  on  the  physiology  of  vegetables,  published  in  the 
TVansactuHU  of  the  Royal  Society  j  being  directed  in  our  choice 
by  that  particular  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate 
viz.  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  The  laws  by  which  the  mo- 
tion of  this  fluid  is  governed,  constitute  one  of  the  most  refined 
and  intricate  deparUtents  of  the  history  of  vegetables,  which  is 
by  no  means  remotely  connected  with  practical  utility.  But  the 
mqaky-  necessarily  leads  into  AeMei»,  which  will  be  thought  as 
dr^  by  the  icfie  r«ider„  as  diey  are  iitter«eting  to  Ae  lorer  of 
■cientiflc  research. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  concemii^  die  vas- 
cular system  of  vegetables.     Idy  some  it  has  been  j«^ed  to  be 
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almost  aa  complete  as  that  of  animals,  and  to  vessels  destined 
for  the  propuliion  of  the  sap,  a  distinct  set  have  been  added  for 
the  traosniiijsion  of  air.  Others  have  denied  the  existence  of  a 
circulating  system  in  vegetable  bodies,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  actual  experiment,  that  in  plants  the  same  vessels  are 
equally  well  calculated  to  carry  their  contents  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  expei'iments  to  which  we  allude  are  those  of  Hale^ 
and  Du  Hamel,  and  we  consider  them  as  decisive.  Mr>  Kpjgbt 
is  of  3  different  opinion,  yet  many  of  his  experiments  appear  to 
confirm  those  of  the  great  oaturaJtsts  we  have  mentionea.  He 
speaks,  however,  of  two  important  errors  in  the  writings  of  Hales 
and  Pu  Ham^.  "  The  plates  of  Hales  (he  says]  are  not  always 
taken  correctly  from  nature,  and  therefore  are  better  calculate 
to  support  his  own  hypothesis  than  to  elucidate  the  facts  be  in- 
tends to  state."  (PW.  Trans.  1804,  page  188).  He  allude^ 
particularly  to  the  eleventh  plate  (vegetable  statics.)  But  tbp 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiment  which  that  pUte  repre* 
seats  have  been  confirmed  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  expen- 
ment,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hope  of  £<^hui^h.  Du  Hamel's  erfW 
consists  in  bis  not  having  employed  cuttings  quite  as  long  as  Rlr. 
Kn^ht's ;  but  they  were  long  enough  to  establish  the  object  be 
had  in  view;  and  Mr.  Knight  admits  that  "  bi«  assertion  with 
respect  to  the  result  is  perfectly  correct."  With  what  propriety 
then  can  th^  be  termed  important  errors  ^ 

We  shall  briefly  state  Mr.  Kuigbf  s  hypoth^is  concerning  the 
c^culatioo  of  the  sap ;  but  in  order  to  facilitate  our  reader's  com- 
prehenuon  of  a  subject  intricate  in  itself,  aod  by  no  tB«ans  rejH 
(^ed  less  BO  by  Mr.  Kni^t's  mode  of  treating  it,  we  shall  pre- 
misQ  a  general  view  of  the  slri)cture  of  thf  vegetable  boc^  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  and  highly  magnified  dissections  of 
M.  Mtfbd,  which  go  far  beyond  those  of  Gt^w^  M»lpbiglu, 
X>v  Hamel,  &£.  He  finds,  by  the  blip  of  the  hi^ast  magmfy- 
it^  powers,  that  the  vegetable  body  is  a  contmued  maw  of 
tfjbes  and  cells,  the  former  extended  indefinitely,  the  latier  /re- 
qnently  wd  regularly  interrupted  by  tnuisverse  partitions. 
TbiMe  partifioas  are  ranged  alternately  in  Uie  cont^^uous  cfUi, 
sod  efch  cell  iacreafling  m  diameter  after  its  first  forowtion,  «t 
bexi^oDal  figure  is  given  to  tbcm  all.  T^e  side*  of  die  cells  we  ' 
▼oriously  perforated  or  torn.  Of  the  tubes,  sone  are  vnthont 
apy  Isterai  pcnforations,  at  least  for  a  considerable  extent; 
others  are  pierced  wiA  holes  rasged  in  a  cloee  spiral  line;  in 
Others  sever^  of  those  holes  run  together,  as  it  were,  into  mter- 
rupted  spiral  clefts ;  in  some  those  clefts  are  continued,  so  that 
the  whole  tube  is  cut  by  an  uninterrupted  spird  line,  and  occa- 
sioaoUy,  youBg  branches  and  tender  leaves  will  UDroll  to  a  great 
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extent  when  tbev  are  gently  torn  asunder.     Tbe  cellular  leitmt  I 
eapeciallj'  is  extended  to  every  part  of  the  vegetable  bodj,  even  I 
into  the  thin  skin  caJled  die  cuUcle,  which  coven  everf  eitent^  I 
part,  and  into  the  fine  hairs  or  down,  which  m  aome  in 
clothe  the  cuticle  itself*. 

In  the  above  view  of  the  general  texture  of  vegetables  we  an  1 
for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  the  real  stnicture  of  ^  I 
aptral  tubes.    The  same  was  indeed  conjectured  bjDtrwin,  who  1 
remarks  that  these  tubes  sre  probably  formed  of  a  spiral  liu. 
He  regarded  them  as  the  true  absorbent  vessels  or  Ucteals  of  I 
vegetables,  and  supposed  their  action  to  consist  id  a  lenmculu  ' 
or  peristaltic  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  Malpi^  once  fanded  1 
be  actually  saw.     Being  sometimes  dry,  u  in  summeT,  they  hi*t  I 
been  supposed  by  others  to  be  deugned  for  the  passage  ot  ', 
air,  and  nave  been  actually  compared  to  the  bronchix  of  animah 
by  Malpighi  and  Grew;  but  It  is  probable  that  die  true  aii- 
vessels  of  plants  pass  through  the  bark  into  the  soft  wood  or  al- 
burnum in  a  horizontal  direction  only,  figures  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Malpighi  and  Du  Hamel.    Mr.  Knigbt 
appears  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  Mirbel's  discovery  respecting 
the  spiral  tabes,  for  he  every  where  speaks  of  them  as  separale 
vessels,  accompanying  the  centra)  or  sap  vessels  in  the  annu^ 
shoot,  the  leaf,  and  the  seed.     "  To  these  vessels  the  spiral  tabes 
are  every  where  appendages."    (Phil.  Trans.   1801,  p.  336.) 
"  These  vessels  are  always  accompanied  by  spiral  tiib^,  whidi 
do  not  appear  to  carry  any  liquid."    (I^il.  Trans.  1805,  p.  100.) 
Mr.   Knight  questions  their  existence  in  other  parts  of  trees, 
"  having,"  he  says,  "often  attentively  searched  in  vain  for  d>eni 
with  glasses  of  diifferent  powers,  in  the  root,  in  the  alburnum, 
and  in  the  bark." 

His  original  hypothesis,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
aubsequent  experiments  have  compelled  him  to  modify,  is  as 
follows : 

**  The  common  tubes  of  the  albomiun,  which  do  not  appear  to  i^ 
to  have  been  properly  distinguished  from  the  central  vesaels,  br  tte 
authors  that  1  have  read,  extend  fi-om  the  points  oftheanatia}  shoots 
to  the  extremities  of  the  roots;  and  i^  uiese  tubes  the  sap  nMWl 
certainly  ascends,  impelled,  I  believe,  by  the  agency  of  the  sUvei 
grainf.  At  the  base  of  the  bud%  and  in  the  soft  and  succulent  par* 
of  the  annual  shoot,  the  alburnum  with  the  silver  grain  ceaaes  tc 
act  and  to  exist ;  and  here  I  beUeve  Gomm«ices  the  action  of  tb< 


•  TniUd'Aiulomie  et  de  Pbjraiologic  Tigttalea. 
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central  vesseli,  with  their  appendages,  the  spinl  tubes.  Br  thew 
the  sap  is  carried  into  the  leaves,  and  expoied  to  the  air  and  light ; . 
and  here  it  seems  to  acquire,  (by  what  means  I  shall  not  to  attempt 
to  decide ) ,  the  power  Ui  generate  the  varioui  inflammable  subttancea 
iJiat  are  found  m  the  plant.  It  appears  to  be  then  brought  back 
again  through  the  vessels  of  the  leafstalk  to  the  bark,  and  by  that 
to  be  conveyed  ta  every  part  of  the  tree,  to  add  new  matter,  and  to 
compote  its  various  organs  for  the  succeeding  season."  (Phil> 
Tebdb.  1801,  p.  351). 

Mr.  Knight  has  been  anticipated  in  some  of  the  experknents 
upon  which  his  hypothesis  is  built  by  Hales,  Bonnet,  and  Dar- 
win*. But  his  observations  with  respect  to  the  central  vessels 
iq»pear  to  be  original,  if  not  true.  '^Tbey  are  denominated  central 
frma  their  surrounding  the  medulla,  in  fasces  or  bundles,  in  the 
succulent  annual  shoot;  and  are  represented  in  several  beautiful 
engravings  as  they  aopear  in  that  shoot ;  in  their  passage  from 
thence  to  the  leaf  stalk,  and  in  ihe  leaf  stalk  itself.  Hiey  ori- 
ginate, we  are  told,  from  the  lateral  orifices  of  the  alburnous 
tubes.-t-  Lying  parallel  with,  and  surrounding  them  in  the  leaf 
Malk,  appear  other  vessels,  which  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Knight  to 
return  the  sap  to  the  tree ;  for  when  a  leaf  was  cut  off  which 
had  imbibed  a  coloured  infusion,  he  observed  the  native  juices 
of  the  plant  to  flow  from  these  vessels  apparently  unaltered;)^. 
'file  same  results  were  obtained  by  Bonnet  and  Usrwin  from 
similar  experiments  made  upon  the  succulmt  annual  shoots. 
-  As  the  medulla  remained  uninjured  in  every  branch  in  which 
Mr.  Knight  had  attempted  to  trace  the  prepress  of  the  ssp,  he 
made  the  following  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  this  part 
was  concerned  in  the  propulsion  of  the  sap. 

'"  Having  made  a  passage  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  line 
wide,  into  a  strong  succulent  shoot  of  the  vine,  I  totally  extracted 
its  medulla,  as  far  as  the  orifice  I  had  made  would  permit  me.  But 
the  shoot  ^Kw  nearly  as  well  as  the  others  whose  medulla  had  re- 
mained unmjurtid,  and  the  wound  soon  healed.  Making  a  similar 
paasage,  but  of  greater  length,  so  that  part  extended  above  and  part 
below  a  leaf  bud,  1  again  extracted  the  medulla.  The  leaf  and 
bud  with  the  lateral  shoot  annexed  continued  to  lire,  and  did  not 
impear  to  sulFer  much  inconvenience,  but  faded  a  little  when  the  sun 
snone  strongly  upon  them. 


•  See  Vegctsble  SUtici, Id.  13,  fig.  38, 39.    Bonnet.  Uskge  de  Peuiltet,  pi.  39. 
Pbytnlngu,  Sect.  II.  3. 

-  .f  Tbcie  Ut«nl  ariOcc*  are  aunmed  io  Mtotber  place,  ia  order  to  expluo  the 
naunibment  of  lateral  braachei,  wtaeo  ev<T7  tube  which  led  to  them  bad  been 

X  We  do  not  cancel  re  that  the  textoreof  thoeparU  diSen  from  that  of  the  ve- 
getabla  bod;  in  general,  in  aoy  other  reipect  iban  greater  ddicncy. 
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"Iwu  noirthoroa^ihiMufled  tbu  the  medntts  wu  not  ncoo- 
nry  to  tbe  progression  dr  the  a^ ;  but  I  vuhed  to  tee  whrther  dw 
wood  and  leaf  would  execute  their  <rf6ce  when  deprived  at  ODCe  ef 
the  bark  and  meduSa.  With  thia  view  I  made  two  circular  mdnooa 
tbrouf^  the  bark,  above  and  beiow  the  leaf;  and  I  took  off  the  irtude 
of  the  bark  between  then,  exc^  n  naall  portton  round  the  baie  «f 
the  leaf.  Having  then  pOTforated  th«  wood,  where  I  made  emA  of 
my  incisions  through  the  bark,  I  deatroyed  the  medulla  in  eadi 
place,  as  in  the  preceding  experimetita.  The  leaf  however  conti- 
nued fresh  and  Tigorous,  and  a  thin  layer  of  new  wood  was  formed 
round  its  base,  at  &r  at  the  bark  had  been  sufiered  to  reniain." 
(Phil.  Trans.  1801,  page  33a) 

In  support  of  his  bypotbesis,  Mr.  Knight  remarks,  that  tbe 
force  with  which  tbe  sap  has  been  proved  to  ascend,  by  Hake, 
banishes  every  idea  of  capillary  attraction  bemg  the  canse. 
And  as  to  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  by  the  expansion  of  fluids 
within  the  vessels  of  the  plant  by  the  agency  of  beat,  be  says 
that  the  tap  rises  under  a  decreasing  as  well  as  under  an  increas- 
ing  temperature,  during  the  evening  and  night,  if  it  be  not  ex- 
cessively cold,  as  well  as  iu  (he  morning  and  aftemooB.  It  he 
then  uiMC<juainted  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Widker,  who 
marked  the  progress  of  the  ascendii^  sap  in  various  braocfaes  of 
trees,  and  observed  that  in  cold  weather  it  stopped  many  hours 
in  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  nigfat*?  Mr.  Kni^t  admits,  how- 
ever, that  heat  may  be  the  remote  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap, 
and  supposes  that  frequent  variatwns  of  it  are  in  sotne  degree 
requisite ;  bat  he  thinks  that  the  immediate  cause  is  to  be  found  fai 
an  ifitriitiic  power  ofproduciTig  motion  wherent  in  vegetaite  i^e. 
This  intrinsic  power  of  producing  motion  consists  iu  tbe  action 
of  the  silver  grain  (tissu  cellulaire  of  Mirbel)  upon  the  tubes  of 
the  alburnum. 

The  causes  supposed  to  operate  in  promoting  the  descent  of 
^e  Mp  are,  graviutioa,  motion  cominunicat<3  by  winds  or 
other  agents,  capillary  attraction,  and  "  probaUy  sonMfthii^  ■ 
die  conformation  of  the  vessels  themselves,  whereby  they  iae 
better  calculated  to  carry  fluids  in  one  direction  than  in  anodier." 
Iliis  "something"  is  afterwards  suspected  to  foe  a  valvular  ap- 
paratus, tike  that  found  in  the  veins  of  animals,  the  extreme  mi- 
nuteness of  which  has  hitherto  concealed  it  from  observatioiL 

We  are  surmised  at  Mr.  Knight's  ietreduci^  ^  firat  of 
iheie  causes,  it  being  at  variance  with  conclusions  drawn  b; 
himself  from  his  own  experiments  upon  inverted  layers  of  t^ 
nna,  pioving  that  the  sap,  which  wotdd  hwe  dew^mlod  n-  ibe 
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iMtural  positioD  of  tboae  layers,  actually  ascended,  for  a  tuna 
at  least,  contrary  to  die  force  of  graviution,  producing  Dew 
wood  aod  roots  at  the  inverted  ends,  wber«  the  separatism  from 
the  tree  had  been  made.  (Phil.  Trani.  1604,  page  ]  S3*.)  Tb« 
effects  of  agitation  oonunuoicated  by  winds,  in  promoting  the 
g;rowtk  of  young  trees,  are  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Knight's  expe- 
riments^ but  heisDOt  justified  in  concluding  that  this  arises  from 
an  impulse  given  to  the  descending  sap  only,  until  the  tnidi  of 
his  hypothesis  be  proved  in  other  respects.  As  to  capillary  at- 
tracti<Mi,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  introducing  its  agency 
fa«re,  when  it  has  beea  denied  to  have  any  influence  in  promot- 
ing the  ascent  of  die  sap.  The  existence  of  valves  in  the  vessels 
of  the  bark  is  inferred  Irom  the  experiments  already  mentioned 
uptMi  inverted  layers  of  the  vkw.  But  we  conceive  that  if  new 
wood,  and  even  roots  were  deposited  at  the  inferior  ends  of  the 
shoots,  althon^  rendered  uppermost  by  the  inversion,  this  maj 
be  attributed  to  a  continuance  of  habit  in  the  actions  of  the  plant, 
radier  tknt  to  any  peculiar  organization  in  the  vessels  of  the 
bark.  We  find  that  the  buds  vraetated  strongly  at  both  ends  of 
the  layers,  and  in  one  instance  Uie  bud,  at  that  end  of  the  layer 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  tree,  grew  with  greater  vigour 
than  at  its  proper  end :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  deposition 
of  wood  ceased  after  a  time,  and  that  the  vessels  of  the  mverted 
layer  became  capable  of  carrying  their  contents  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Hales  and  Du  Hamel.  Be- 
ndes,  when  cuttings  were  employed  instead  of  layers,  the  effects 
observed  by  Mr.  Knight  took  place  only  in  cuttings  a  few  tnchet 
in  length ;  when  he  employed  longer  cuttings,  vegetation  became 
more  languid  in  such  as  were  inverted  as  the  distance  from  the 
ground  increased,  and  nearly  ceased  towards  the  conchision  of 
summer  at  the  height  of  four  feet.  Whereas  such  an  organi- 
zation as  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  vessels  of  the  bark  ought 
to  have  reoderect  it  equally  vigorous  in  every  j>art,  whel£er 
mere  or  less  elevated  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Kmght  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  other  circum- 
stances in  these  experiments  lequiriog  expUnadon,  and  which 
at  present  militate  gready  against  some  parts  of  his  hypothesis. 
He  concaves  diat  the  substance  which  raters  into  die  compo- 
salion  of  the  first  leaves  in  the  spring  is  derived  from  matter  uiat 
has  undergone  sorne  previous  preparation  within  die  plant,  and 


*  ltii*la>at  T>rine«  witb  lui  obtwrvation*  upao  the  p«cwliu  -gruvth  cifwM^ 
inc  tree^  •■  tlity  ve  oiled  ;  id  vhicli  he  luppinei  that  an  excel*  of  power  in 

theorganiutioa  of  the  TCMeli  ofthe  birkenkblei  tlMtn  n  '         "~ 

■ngfovM  tff  inmUtwn.  (FtuiTniii.  l<IH,pasa  1*6.) 
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that  the  leavee  which  are  generated  in  summer  derive  their  sub- 
stance from  a  similar  source.  (Phil.  Trans.  1806,  page  99-) 
Now  what  previous  preparation  widiin  the  plant  could  the  mat- 
ter have  undergone,  which  entered  into  the  compontion  ,of  the 
first  leaves  in  these  inverted  cuttings  and  layers  i  Thpy  did  not 
derive  prepared  matter  from  the  true  sap,  which  Mr.  Kni^t  sup- 
jioses  to  exist  in  the  alhurnum  dupng  the  winter,  dissolved  m 
the  aqueous  sap  ascending  through  the  albumous  tubes,  (this  be- 
ing, we  conceive,  the  preparation  to  which  he  alludes) ;  for  the 
bourse  of  the  circulation  being  inverted,  nothing  could  have  as- 
cended to  the  leaves  hj  that  channel.  And  as  the  vesKls  of  the 
bark  carried  their  contents  upwards,  they  could  not  fumitA  mat- 
ter for  the  production  of  roots ;  it  must  then-  of  course  have 
been  derived  from  the  alburnum,  and  the  supply  from  that  source 
being  expended  in  this  operation,  the  vessels  of  the  bark  coald 
only  receive  their  contents  from  the  soil.  The  first  leaves  there- 
fore of  the  inverted  cuttings  and  layers  could  not  have  derived 
the  substance  which  entered  into  their  composition  irom  matter 
which  had  undeivone  a  previous  preparation  within  the  plant. 

Tlic  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  conceded  to  Mr. 
Knight,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  his  hypothesis  concemii^  the 
circulation  of  die  sap,  which  in  the  inverted  cuttings  and  layers 
must  necessarily  have  had  its  course  inverted  likewise. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  the  hypothesis  as  it  stood  in 
1805,  when  the  fourth  paper  was  published.  In  subsequent 
communic'ations,  however,  it  was  regarded  by  its  author  as  un- 
tenable, and  even  at  that  period  he  began  to  suspect  that  the 
true  sap  descends  through  the  albumiim  as  well  as  through  the 
bark.     (Phil.  Trans.  1805,  page  102.) 

^t  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  witness  so  many  contradio 
tions  in  the  different  publications  of  any  author,  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  papers  before  us.  Hypotheses,  in  the  construclioB - 
of  which  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken,  are  overturned  t^ 
their  founder,  and  new  ones  coolly  produced  in  their  room,  sot 
only  without  regret,  but  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction.  We 
certainly  cannot  but  highly  approve  the  disinterested  impartiaUty 
with  which  a  writer  consents  to  load  himself  with  the  charge  of 
having  formed  crude  and  hasty  conclusions,  rather  than  deceive 
the  public  by  defending  former  speculations  now  proved  imten- 
able.  But  we  think  this  should  render  him  extremely  cautious 
iq  setting  up  a  new  hypotheus.  Amongst  certain  nations  parents 
expose  or  kill,  their  offspring;  the  circumstance  not  beuu;  re- 
garded as  criminal  by  the  state,  but  merely  as  an  act  of  political 
neoessity :  by  ua,  however,  it  has  ever  been  viewed  with  horror ; 
because  we  do  not  think  that  Providence  ever  permits  a  child  to 
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be  bom  with  s  mora]  necessity  for  its  being  killed.  But  Mr. 
Knight  brings  forth  his  intellectual  bantlings  so  prematurely,  that 
in  truth,  though  the  world  is  by  no  means  overstocked  with  the 
true  breed, — bis  is  of  such  a  weakly  frame  that  he  is  obliged,  out 
of  compassion,  to  knock  it  on  the  head  himself.  For  this  we  can 
excuse  him;  but  we  know  not  what  plea  to  urge  in  extenuation  of 
his  unfeeling  barbarity,  when  he  resolves,  in  spite  of  experience, 
to  procreate  other  monsters  with  the  certain  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  commit  new  murders  upon  them.  The  following 
quotation  will  shew  the  justness  of  these  remarks. 

"  But  it  has  been  proved  by  Du  Hamel,  that  a  fluid,  similar  to 
that  which  is  found  in  the  true  sap-vessels  of  the  bark,  exists  also  in 
the  alburnum,  and  this  fluid  is  obvious  in  the  fig  and  other  trees, 
whose  true  sap  is  white  or  coloured.  The  vessels  which  contain  this 
fluid  in  the  alburnum  are  in  contact  with  those  which  carry  up  the 
true  aqueous  sap ;  and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that,  in  a  body  so 
porous  as  wmoa,  fluids  so  near  each  other  should  remain  wholly  un- 
mixed. 1  must  therefore  conclude,  that  when  the  true  sap  has  been> 
delivered  from  the  cotyledon,  or  lect^  into  the  returning  or  true  sap 
vessels  of  the  bark,  one  portion  of  it  secretes  throtU[h  the  external  cef- 
lulaTfOr  more  probably  glandular  substance  of the^ark,and  generates 
a  new  epidermis,  where  that  is  to  be  formed ;  and  that  the  otherpor- 
tion  of  it  secretes  through  the  internal  glandular  substance  of  the  bark, 
where  one  part  ofitproduces  the  newlayerofwood,  and  the  remainder 
enters  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  ak(»dy  formed,  and  subseqaently 
mingles  with  the  ascending  aqueous  s^p;  which  thus  becomes  capable 
of  Wording  the  matter  necessary  to  form  new  buds  and  leaves. 

"  It  has  been  proved  in  experiments  on  the  ascending  sap  of  the 
sycamore  and  birch,  that  that  fluid  does  not  approach  the  bnds  of 
imfoldiog  leaves  in  the  spring  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  absorbed  from 
the  earth ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  fluid  which  en- 
ters into  and  circulates  through  the  leaves  of  pl&nts,  as  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  of  animals,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  true  s^,or  ' 
blood  of  the  plant,  with  matter  more  recently  absorbed,and  less  per- 
fectly assimilated."     (Phil.  Tran.  180S>  p.  100.} 

Hece  Mr.  Knight  gives  up  the  conclusion  drawD  from  his  own 
experiments,  in  the  firat  paper,  upon  succulent  shoots  of  the  vine, 
and  supported  by^imilar  experiments  upon  the  succulent  shoots 
of  other  plants  by  Dr.  Darwin.  At  that  time  they  proved  to  his 
apprehension,  that  the  fluid  found  in  the  true  sap  vessels  of  the 
bark  is  totally  distinct  from  that  which  exists  in  the  alburnum. 
Behold  an  instance  of  the  propensity  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
One  hypothesis  is  destroyed,  that  another  may  be  fostered.  After  ' 
having  concluded  from  experiments,  contrived-and  executed  by 
himself,  and'coDfirmedby  similar  experiments  in  the  phytologia; 
that  the  sscendmg  aqueous  sap  and  native  juices  of  the  plant  are 
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Gontaitted  io  distinct  vcisets,  he  now  most  ineotuistently  obMrv«a, 
"  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  in  a  body  so  porous  as  wood, 
fluids  so  near  each  other  should  remain  wholly  unmixed."  If 
this  miilure  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  every  part  of  the  plaBt, 
except  the  leaves,  what  becomes  of  that  vegetable  circulatioii 
which  Mr.  Knight  is  still  so  anxious  to  prove?  What  are  we  to 
think  also  of  his  ravings  about "  two  important  errors  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Hales  and  Du  Hamel,  disproving,  in  the  opini<Hi  of  mfeoy 
naturalists,  the  existence  of  a  vegetable  circulation  i 

But  we  have  not  yet  noUced  all  the  objections  brought  by  this 
distioguishcd  vegetable  physiologist  BKainst  his  original  faypotbe- 
sis ;  ^r  theory  it  cannot  be  called,  aluough  he  is  pleased  to  d^- 
oify  it  vrith  this  appellation.  After  adducing  facts  to  prove  that 
the  vesKis  of  plants  ara  not  equally  well  calculated  to  cairy  Umi 
contents  in  opposite  directions,  we  find  him  in  1806  adaiittiif 
the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  alburnum  to  carry  die  SBp  >■  dif- 
ferent directions,  as  proved  in  the  growth  of  inverted  cuttings  of 
difltrftnt  species  of  trees.  He  expresses  likewise  much  anxie^ 
to  shew,  that  his  conclusions  are  not  inconsistent  with  die  fact) 
stated  by  his  great  predecessors.  Hales  and  Du  Hamel.  "  TlA 
albumous  vessels  appear,  from  the  experiments  I  have  related  in 
a  former  paper,  and  from  those  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate,  to 
be  capable  of  an  inverted  action  when  that  becomes  necessary  to 
ptDserve  Uie  existence  of  the  plant."  (Phil.  Trans.  1806,p.  896.) 
We  conceived  that  a  verdict  of^Mo  de  st  m^ht  hate  been  aalit^ 
passed  upon  Mr.  Knight  at  this  period,  but  rasuscitatioa  aeoiBi 
somehovr  to  have  taken  place,  (or  in  1808  he  exhibits  himMlf  in 
the  act  of  making  fresh  attempts  at  self-destruction.  He  now  de- 
nies that  the  albumous  vessels  are  the  channels  th^ol^(h  which 
the  sap  ascends*.  They  only  retain  it  as  reservoirs  till  it  Can  be 
absorbed  and  carried  off  by  the  surrounding  cellular  substance. 
This  new  idea  is  derived  from  experiments  upon  the  stems  of 
young  trees.  Deep  incisions  were  made  beneatn  the  bases  of  an- 
nual shoots,  so  that  all  communication  through  the  albumous 
tubes  with  the  stem  was  wholly  cut  qfF;  yet  tfce  sap  paased  into 
^6  annual  shoots  in  the  suMeeding  spring,  all  of  which  liv«d,  and 
some  grew  witb  considerable  vigour.  (Phil.  Tnm.  1606,  p.  315.) 
At  the  end  of  this  paper  we  have  the  following  account  of  die 
hypothesis  as  it  stands  at  present. 
"  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  in  retracting  the  opmion  I 

*T"m  (lAWfrpMKf  iffnducitii  mtian  niilavirt>iiM(«laW(talH»,«oasMjngin 
theactiuAof  the  tilTerrM<DOTC«llnlar  tnt(tra(tiuB  cettataire  oT  HirM)arati 
(be  alburanuf  mint,  i«  fa«re  tantted  bf  iU  author  bd  bypDlhelit  iaeontiirtaBt  with 
the  Tacts  thkt  he  bai  iww  tha  pIcMure  to  Mttiiitauicate. 
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pectingthe  ucent  <tf  tJie  >b|i  in  the  albumoiu 
to  reuraot  aaj  opinion  that  I  have  givan  in 


fi)niMrly«fiten«lDMl  Kapectingthe  ucent  <tf  tJie  >b|i  in  the  albumoiu 
"■■■--.  I  do  not        


former  commimioMioiu  respecting  the  lubsequent  motion  tiirough 
tile  centiat  veneb,  the  leaves,  and  baric ;  or  the  subtequent  junction 
of  the  descending  with  the  ascending  current  in  the  alburnum  :  every 
'experiment  that!  have  made  has,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to  confinn 
my  former  conclusions."     (Phil.  Trans.  lB08,p.  520.) 

Mttch  iDMs  ought  in  our  opinion  to  have  been  retracted;  for  the 
experuhmta  have  certainly  ai  powerful  a  tendency  to  (Usprove 
the  existettce  of  a  circulation  in  veeetables,  analogous  to  that  of 
animals,  as  those  of  Halea  and  Du  Hainel.  If  the  ascending  sap 
do  not  pass  through  vessels,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
die  existence  of  vessels  for  the  passage  of  the  descending  sap ; 
but  in  whatever  maBDMr  this  fluid  passes,  eithCT  upwards  or  down- 
wards, the  mixture  of  ascending  with  descending  lap,  which  is 
admitted  to  take  place  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  except  the  leaves 
and  Bmtnal  shoots,  is  altogether  mcoupatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
a  general  circulation,  llie  mixture  of  different  currents  in  the 
circulation  of  animals,  to  which  the  mixture  oE  ascending  and  de- 
tcmding  sap  is  compared,  t^e*  place  in  the  subclaviauvein  only, 
where  the  thoracic  duct  terminates,  and  not  in  every  part  of  the 
animal's  body. 

llie  publication, of  these  papers  has  certainly  been  premature. 
IfiSbead  <^  a  "  new.  ^eory "  of  vegetation,  they  contain  only  a  se- 
ries of  nippo«itions,  one  part  of  which  CfHitradictatfaeother.  Yet 
the  experiments  are  interesting  and  valuable,  and  in  the  contriv- 
atice  of  some  of  them  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed.  We 
hive  indeed  heard  oat  of  our  most  eminent  modem  chemists  de- 
clare, that  there  cannot  foe  found  any  where  more  perfect  models 
of  scientific  induction  than  Mr.  Knight's  experiments.  Evtry 
[mcaution  u  taken,  every  impediment  removed,  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  the  agencies  which  are  to  ascertain  the  facta  left  to 
Aeir  free  and  uninterrupted  operation.  But  the  conclusions  are 
for  the  most  pert  hastily  and  inaccurately  drawn.  We  earnestly 
hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  such  excellent  oppor^ 
.  tunities  of  prosecuting  these  inquitiee,  will  continue  his  experi- 
ments, and  communicate  his  speculations  upon  them  to  the  p«b- 
lic^in  a  more  cautiom  manner ;  that  be  may  not  bewilder  aita- 
self  and  his  rraders  with  conclusions  to  be  as  soon  retracted  as 
those  which  he  has  almtdy  published.  Let  him  conbaoe  to  ea- 
tablbh  filets  in  the  same  elegant  and  conclasive  maimer  which 
his  experiments  have  hitherto  exhibited,  but  let  him  recollect, 
that  in  the  very  obscure  and  intricate  department  of  physics 
which  be  has  sheeted  for  iavestigatian,  the  establishment  of  a 
general  systun  ie  rallmr  a  taore  difficvlt  cotKem. 
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If  we  were  to  draw  an;  conclusion  from  the  ezperimenta  coit; 
tftined  in  these  commimicstioDS  to  the  Royal  Soctefy,  we  should 
say,  that  they  tend  to  establish  no  other  kind  of  motion  in  the  sap 
of  vegetables  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  microscopic  ob- 
servations of  Mirbel.  The  tubes  discovered  by  Mirbel,  denoroi- . 
nated  vesseU  by  Mr.  Knight,  extend  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  roots,  trunk,  branches,  &c.  without  making  in  genera]  any 
circuit.  They  are  variously  perforated  or  cleft,  thus  admitting  a 
free  course  to  the  sap.  But  these  tubes  themselves,  as  demon- 
strated by  Mirbel*,  are  only  modifications  of  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, having  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  vesseJs  of  an 
mals. 

It  appears  then  that  insensible  transpiration,  the  motion  of  the 
sap,  its  various  combinatioos  and  decompositions,  and  its  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  vegetable,  whence  results 
the  more  or  less  direct  action  of  heat,  light,  and  air ;  and  lastly, 
the  passage  of  this  fluid  through  the  membranous  tissue,  trans- 
forming  water  and  air  into  oil,  mucilage,  and  vegetable  acids,  are 
all  performed  without  the  aid  of  any  particular  organic  appa- 
ratus, for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  digestion,  circulation,  and 
secretion.  Fluids  pass  through  every  part  of  the  structure  of 
vegetables,  but  their  motion  catiuot  with  certainty  be  attributed 
.either  to  external  or  internal  causes. 

We  camiot  conclude  this  article  without  Doticipg  the  opinioos 
which  the  learned  president  of  the  Linnsean  Society  has  given  of 
these  papers.  He  thinks  that  they  establish  "  no  less  than  aa 
entirely  new  theory  of  v^etation,  by  which  the  real  useaodfunc- 
tioDS  of  the  principal  organs  of  plants  are  now  for  the  first  time 
satisfactorily  explainedf ."  In  his  Introduction  to  Botany  ha 
adopts  all  Mr.  Knight's  opinions,  including  those  which  were 
retracted  1808,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  second  edition, 
in  which,  notwithstanding,  they  appear  without  any  alteration. 
He  not  only  thus  "out-herods  Herod,"  but  absolutely  praiau 
the  perspicuous  mode-  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated 
throughout.  Our  perceptive  powers  are  probably  less  acute 
than  those  of  the  learned  president;  for  we  have  seldom  had  more 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  perspicui^  in  any  writer  than 
during  our  perusal  of  Mr.  Knight's  communications  to  the  Royal 
Socie^.  He  does  not  even  stop  here,  but  takes  infinite  pains  to 
shew  that  Mr.  Knight  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spiral 
coat  of  those  vessels  which  he  has  named  central ;  although  eveiy 
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expression  of  tbat  gentleman's  upon  the  subject  proves  that  he 
had  not  the  least  conception  of  such  a  structure.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  supposed  that  the  spiral  tubes  were  every  where  appen- 
dages to  those  vessels,  and  always  speaks  of  them  in  this  manner. 
Why  this  bold  and  vain  attempt  was  made  to  defend  Mr.  Knight's 
errors  we  know  not,  but  we  can  readily  pardon  mistakes  con- 
ceming  the  physiology  of  vegetables  in  one  whose  labours  have 
been  so  successful  in  another  department  of  botany. 


Akt.  XIX.  Cottage  Dialogues  among  the  Irish  Peasantry, 
By  Maiy  Leadbcater. — iVtlh  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  Mana 
Edgeworth,  author  of  Castle  Rackrent,  Stc. 

Wne  of  our  oldest  statistical  writers  gives  the  following  com- 
pendious hut  expressive  descriiition  of  the  Irish.  They  are, 
says  he,  "  Gens  in  omnes  afiectus  vehementissima  j  quorum 
nulis  nusquani  pejores,  et  bonis  meliores  vix  reperias."  (A 
nation  always  in  extremes;  you  will  hardly  find  any  thing  worse 
than  their  bad  men,  or  better  than  their  good  ones.)  Now  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  than  these  superlative  degrees  of  charac- 
ter. Considering  the  constitution  of  poor  human  nature,  it  is 
easy  to  see  which  extreme  will  predominate,  unless  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  are  bestowed  to  give  the  vehement  tempers 
a  right  direction.  But  as  the  reverse  of  this  has  unfortunately 
been  the  lot  of  Ireland  for  some  centuries,  as  a  melancholy 
course  of  neglect  for  ages,  (to  use  no  stranger  term,)  has,  till 
within  these  few  years,  obscured  her  glorious  destinies,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  at  the  pictures  which  successive  writers,  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  judging  from  personal  observation,  have 
drawn  of  her  degraded  state. 

In  1566  a  countryman  and  contemporary  gives  the  ftJIowing 
account  of  the  Irish  of  his  time.  He  describes  them  as  warlike, 
patient  of  fatigue  and  hui^er,  but  preferring  indolence  and 
liberty  to  every  thing  else;  ignorant,  credulous,  and  superstitious 
iu  the  highest  degree,  remarkably  fond  of  music,  feasting,  and 
merriment.  He  particularly  notices  a  class  of  men  very  numerous 
>t  that  time,  who  traveUed  over  the  country  at  night  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  robberies,  whose  depredations  were  at- 
tended with  cruelty,  and  whose  occupation  was  not  considered 
dishonourable.  Whenever  they  set  out  on  an  expedition,  they 
prayed  to  God  that  they  might  be  successful  in  obtaming  plonder ; 
ud  when  obtained,  they  considered  it  as  a  gift  from  hun. 
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Another  Irish  writer  in  1684,  staleg  diat  lometluiig  like  Urn  '. 
feudal  system  existed  there  at  tkM,  time:  that  diej  were  cob- 
stantl;  harassed  by  the  number  of  (j^uarrels  in  whidi  thqr  wen 
engaged ;  that  robberies  were  committed  every  night ;  the  U*> 
were  extremely  defective,  and  ill  executed ;  the  people  veiy  toad 
of  whiskey,  extraordinarily  hospitable,  good-oatured  and  gcB» 
rous,  their  credulity  great,  and  their  reverence  towards  their  fmesb 
extreme. 

Two  centuries  afterwards,  although  in  the  interval  mankind  a 
other  parts  of  Europe  had  made  more  rapid  strides  than  wen 
ever  witnessed  in  arts,  civilization,  and  commerce,  the  situatioo 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  was  found  but  little  improved.  A  countiy- 
mao  and  eyewitness  thus  describes  their  state  as  he  found  it  ia 
1 780 — 90.  At  this  period  a  considerable  degree  of  improvemeol 
indeed  had  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  and  the  manu^turet 
of  many  parts  of  Ireland;  but  no  corresponding  amelioratica 
had  reached  the  peasantiy.  In  no  part  of  Ireland  were  the 
people  BO  vicious  as  in  those  counties  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  most  civilised,  in  places  which  abounded  with  land  specs- 
lators,  rich  graziers,  and  tythe-jobbers;  for  no  pains  having  been 
taken  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  Aej  re> 
tained  all  the  vices  of  their  more  barbarous  state,  but  had  lost  ib 
simplicity,  and  had  engrafted  the  depravity  of  civilization  ob  the 
ferocity  of  savage  life.  The  Irish  legislature,  until  the  octea- 
nial  bill  which  passed  about  this  time,  scarcely  attended  at  all  to 
the  state  of  dieir  peasaiitry.  No  community  of  interests,  nor  re- 
ciprocity of  benefits,  no  kind  of  confidence  or  good-will  existed 
between  them.  "  To  legislate  ^r  the  dregs  of  the  people,  to 
render  palatable  the  measures  adopted  against  them," — to  en- 
deavour to  convince  them  that  such  measures  were  iatended  for 
th«r  real  benefit,  was  a  condescension  to  which  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  (where  seats  were  held  for  life,)  seldom  stooped.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  every  wise  govemmrat  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  dtey  might  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  dte  state.  A  prindf^ 
directly  the  conb-ary  always  prevailed  in  Ireland ;  and  d>e  ef- 
fects which  it  produced  can  easily  be  triced  to  the  cause. 

Much  of  the  old  system  of  manners  still  contitiQed  in  1780— 9(^ 
particularly  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  cobih 

SAt  a  wedding  feast  Ihey  would  smg  and  listen  to  the  mod 
,  tnttve  ditties,  and  if  they  had  dnmk  any  whi^ey  wooU 
whine  and  weep  over  some  woefnl  story :  but  at  a  wake  (i.  e.  ta 
assemblage  of  men  and  women  round  the  corpse  of  a  deceased 
neighbour,)  althongh  they  went  for  die  avowed  purpose  of  weep- 
ing over  ^e  dead  body ;  yet  in  the  very  room  irfiCTe  it  was  hid 
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oat  tb«j  wouM  spend  tbe  mgfat  in  bouteroos  mirth,  coarse  jeita, 

and  ail  kinds  of  sports  and  gunbols  that  were  calculated  to  excite 
laughter;  with  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes  every  hour  of  a 
dr^dfiilhowt  under  pretence  of  joining  in  a  general  Isjneatatidn. 
Wfaeaever  whiskey  was  introduced  into  any  of  their  meetings, 
intoxication  and  quarrels  were  the  inevitable  eoaseqaence.  They 
were  credulous  m  tbe  highest  degree,  believed  that  old  women 
could  charm  all  the  butter  out  of  the  milk  of  a  neighbouring 
cow,  and  add  it  to  their  own;  bought  as  sacred  relics,  possessed 
of  great  virtue,  bits  of  old  wood,  &c.  which  itinerant  mendicants 
carried  about.  They  were  implicitly  obedient  to  their  priests  bodi 
in  matters  civil  and  religions,  and  placed  no  less  implicit  faith  in 
every  thing  they  said,  however  absurd  and  monstrous.  In  takii^ 
sa  oath,  they  considered  it  sacred  if  taken  on  a  piece  of  iron.  , 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  bible,  and  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  Their  moral  character 
therefore  of  course  depended  upon  the  43rcuiiwtances  oader 
which  lliey  lived.  In  some  places  simple,  harmless,  generous, 
and  benevolent;  in  others  selfish  and  depraved: — but  being  un»< 
versally  ignorant,  they  were  consequently  universally  indolent. 
Sach  was  tlwir  state  described  between  tbe  years  1780  and  1700. 
In  order  tobnngthe  account  down  to  thepresentdme.  We  shall 
nuke  a  short  extract  or  two  from  a  work  written  about  four  yeara 
ago  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  whose  style,  no  leM  than  bis  matter, 
|Hwes  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Tacitus. 

"  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  not  exclusively  of  the 
Ronun  patholic  religion,  but  utterly  and  disgracefully  ignorant. 
Of  fboT  millions — the  probable  population,  one  million  perhaps  can 
nite  and  read;  of  this  million  tfaree-fourtbs  are  Protestant  and  Pro- 
ttstant^tBeentera ;  there  remains  a  solid  man  Of  dangerous  and  eb- 
■tiaate  ^morance;  the  laws  of  God  they  take  on  trust;  those  oS^M 
Ittid  on  guess;  and  despise  or  insult  both.  In  agricultural  pursuits 
ibey  are  seUher  active  nor  expert.  It  is  often  more  easy  to  induce 
ihem  to  take  arms,  for  their  country  or  gainst  it,  than  to  cultivste 
the  earth  and  wait  upon  the  seasons,  ^ghtlng  is  a.  pastime  which 
Oiey  seldom  assemble  without  enjoying ;  not  indeed  with  iron  wea- 
pons, but  with  clubs,  which  they  always  carry  and  frequently  and 
•kilfiilly  oae.  When  not  driven  by  necessitv  to  labour,  they  wiU- 
ii^ly  consume  whole  days  in  sloth,  or  as  willingly  employ  ^em  in 
""  -..        ..        ~  ..     .      .      ^  indolew 


^ !  dive^ty  of  nature  t    to  love  indolence  and  hata 
fiiet  \  to  be'reduced  to  slavery,  hut  not  yet  to  obe^eoce." 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  cannot  but  exult  in  this  diversity. 
K  they  were  t[uiet  and  obedient  slaves,  they  would  probably 
(Continue  for  as  many  more  centuries  m  their  present  degraded 
»tate.  But  providentially  for  them  dieir  impetuosity  is  a  little 
inconvenient,  and  as  every  method  but  dieir  moral  improve- 
*^cnt  haa  b«en  ineffectually  tried  to  restrain  it,  it  is  probable 
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that  we  shall  at  lei^th  be  consiramed  todoawiutj/.    Bat  to  | 
return  to  our  author. 

*'  The  peasant  thinVs  not  (rf*  independence,  dreamt  not  of  propei^ 
unless  in  dreams  of  insurrection.     His  wisbet  have  no  scope;  bca 


peasantry  to  combine,  precipitates  them  to  rebel" 

Yet  Dotwidistandii^  these  accounts,  we  are  persuaded  tbl 
the  vices  of  the  people  do  not  lie  oil  their  owd  abowldeia,'— 
destructive  aa  tbej  are,  thej  spring  out  of  passions  that  m^ 
have  been  the  source  of  so  many  virtues.  Why  the  currau 
took  a  contrary  direction  it  is  not  our  preaent  intentioD  io 
inquire.  Too  much  has  already  been  writtra  in  that  strain,  and 
time  and  talents  wasted  in  mutual  recrimination,  as  to  the  caut^ 
which  had  it  been  employed  in  mutual  emulation  to  find  a  remedT, 
would  long  since  have  cured  the  evil.  Like  the  couple,  who, 
when  their  house  was  on  (ire,  disputed  bo  long  as  to  the  cane, 
that  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  before  they  had  leisure  to  nm 
for  the  engines. 

L.3nientuix  then  as  we  have  loi%  done  the  deplorable  state  e( 
a  country  whose  people  we  love,  and  Ae  fertility  and  apt  dii- 
positiaB  of  whose  tcrritcHy  we  have  long  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration and  hope,  it  was  not  merely  with  fdeasure,  it  wo 
with  perfect  delight,  that  we  perused  the  entertaining  little  mrk 
now  before  us,  erf  the  merits  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  ear 
readers  some  account,  though  we  fear  necessarily  a  very  impo- 
fect  one.  It  is  tlie  joint  production  of  two  Irish  ladies,  one  d 
whom  deservedly  stands  high  in  favour  with  the  English  pubCc, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  prt 
which  she  has  taken  in  the  present  publication.  The  body  of  ibe 
work  consists  of  fifty-four  short  dialogues,  between  two  couplw 
of  Irish  peasants,  and  exhibits  their  adventures,  habits,  surf 
"  marmer  of  being"  more  naturally,  and  as  Miss  Edgworth  »- 
sures  us,  more  to  the  life  than  any  studied  narrative  could  ic- 
complish.  She  also  warrants  Mrs.  Leadbeater's  Dialogue  to  be 
a  literal  transcript  of  the  language  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  snd 
of  the  tamer  part  of  them  peihaps  it  may.  But  Miss  E<]^orihj 
friendly  solicitude  for  the  credit  of  her  proteg^  must  excuse  M 
for  thinking,  that  there  is  a  raciuess  about  the  short  cxtfecttof 
Hibernian  dialogue  to  be  found  in  her  notes,  which  sounds  more 
national  to  an  English  car.  Ilie  dialogues  are  evidently  written 
with  the  phdanthi'opic  view  of  raising  the  tone  of  raanners  and 
morals,  and  of  di&iising  a  taste  for  t&  comforts  of  life,  »o^  f* 
the  honest  mode  of  acquiring  them,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Irish.    They  are  probably  intended  to  he  printed  in  a  citeip 
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edition,  and  distributed  smong  the  people.  But  we  are  grateful 
to  Miss  Edgeworth  for  preseating  them  to  a  wider  and  a  more- 
exalted  cirole ;  we  thank  her  for  attaching  her  Preface  and  Notes, 
like  the  wb^s  of  Dsdalus,  to  a  body  tl^t  would  otherwise  have 
beeo  confiDeid  to  its  native  soil ;  and  for  directing  its  flight  hither, 
to  excite  the  benevolence  and  improve  the  best  feelings  of  our 
English  gentry,  and  of  the  absentees  from  her  own  country.  But 
let  not  our  readers  suppose  that  this  is  a  mere  book  of  iostruc- 
ti(Hi.— Tliey  bad  better  not  take  it  up,  unless  their  risible 
muscles  are  iu  very  good  order  for  exercise. 

'^Ilie  story  is  ^ort.  Rose  and  Nancy  are  two  Irish  peasant 
gtrla, — die  one  active,  cleanly,  frugal,  sober,  industrious,  and 
sensible: — the  other  good-huraoured,  thoughtless,  frolicsome^ 
and  indolent.  Rose  never  so  happy  as  when  picking  potatoes 
for  her  father,  leadinf;  the  horse  and  car  to  draw  them  to  the 
potatoe  bole,  or  ntting  down  to  teach  Kitty  to  work;— Nancy 
disd^niiig  to  be  such  a  black  slave  as  to  demean  herself  by  such 
botheration,  thinks  it  the  greatest  blessing  of  life  to  be  dressed 
in  "  a  white  cambric  muslm  gown,  and  to  match  that,  a  white 
diinity  petticoat,  white  cotton  stockings,  Spanish  leather  shoes, 
and  a  plush  bonuet,  and  to  go  to  a  fair,  a  dance,  or  a  wake  with 
Harry  Delogber.  This  however  was  after  she  got  into  service, 
and  after  she  had  left  her  flrst  place  in  a  respectable  family  under 
a  quiet,  sober,  r^ular  mistress,  to  go  into  a  riiewy,  irregular  house, 
where,  to  be  sure,  she  had  high  wages  and  tea  constanify,  but 
where  she  was  much  less  happy  and  comfortable.  Her- mistress 
was  probably  always  disposed  to  indulge  her  in  such  requests'as 
Ae  following ; — "  Ma'am  my  shister's  husband's  dead,  and  I'd 
be  glad  if  you'd  be  plased  to  let  me  go  to  the  wake  to-night"— 
or  "Ma'am,  it's  CiceleyGallager's  wake  to-night,  that  was  a  great 
neighbouE  of  my  mother's,  and  if  you'd  be  plased  to  give  me 
leave,  I'd  be  sorry  not  to  be  in  it.  (p.  276).  Our  readers  recol- 
lect what  a  wake  was  described  to  be  in  a  preceding  page.  But, 
as  Rose  says,  five  guineas  a  year  will  go  a  short  way  indeed  to- 
wards all  this  finery,  and  so  she  being  now  a  considerate  servant  is 
content  with  a  good  calico  gown  for  Sundays— worsted  stockings 
for  winter,  and  dark  cotton  for  summer,  common  leather  shoes, 
and  three  s^ls  at  the  least.  Iliis  we  presume  to  be  the  ordinary 
wardrobe  of  a  decent  Irish  houiemaid,  and  compared  with  that 
represented  in  preceding  authors,  and  quoted  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  her  notes,  indicates  one  very  great  improvement  in  the 
arts  of  life.  Now  with  these  qualifications  our  readers  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  Nancy  had  the  luc/c  to  take  a  notion  one 
day  that  she  would  go  and  be  married  to  Tim  Cassidy,  "  a  clean 
honest  boy,  able  to  earn  good  bread  for  her."    But  as  these  serir 
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otia  afisin  itre  not  setde4  quite  to  nvch  by  fuck  uhI  notieau  ip 
our  countryf  we  must  bave  recourae  to  MUs  Edgeworth'8  notw 
for  sn  explaaatidD.     Of  luck  she  s«l;ii — 

"  Wbm  Tim  and  Nancjr  ars  gtmtg  to  be  married  they  jiutifjr  their 
pracipitation  by  Myiog  '  Surt  ve  don't  hum  vAat  luck  U  beforw  W  / ' 
and  afterwards  one  vT  th«in  exclainu,  '  I  with  *t  kad  beat  our  Itck  ta 
have  liad  more  'cutauu  in  timt.'  Thia  belief  and  trust  in  luck  nerer 
quits  the  Irish  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  is  the  cause  of  masy 
of  their  vices,  and  some  of  their  virtues.  If  a  poor  man's  crop  lau 
in  a  bad  season,  or  if  his  cattle  die,  he  tells  you,  *  Sure  there's  no 
use  in  fVettiuB ;  it  nas  mj  luck  to  have  no  luck  at  all,  th  year.*  And 
if  the  same  mufortunes  happened  in  consequence  of  his  neglecting  to 
bny  good  seed,  or  of  his  having  over- worked  his  horses,  stiU  he  wmiU 
attribute  it  alt  to  JUf  bitk.  It  serves  them  as  a  wtiifactsry  exeuaa  far 
all  their  &ults  and  follies.  '  Haw  comw  it,'  Mys  a  landkwd  to  Ui 
tenant, '  diat  you  did  «ot  apply  to  me  in  proper  thne  to  nnes*  yw 
leoM  i  now  you  have  double  fines  to  pay,  as  a  penalty  for  oi   "  " 


" '  True  for  me,'  replies  the  careless  tenant,  <  but  I  never  bad  tbt 
Ivck  to  think  of  it  at  the  right  minute.* 

" '  How  has  your  lawsuit  with  O'Brannagan  ended ! ' 

" '  O !  plate  yoiA  honour,  he  cast  me ;  f  never  had  any  luck  at  all 
at  law.' 

" '  Then  I  wonder  you  are  so  fond  of  going  to  law.* 

***  Sure,  there's  not  aman  in  the  kingdom  nates  law  more  tluBmy* 
ntf,  plate  your  honour ;  but  its  always  my  luck  to  be  At  Zaw  :*  (aM 
Irisiiman  says  tm  lav,  aa  anodter  sum  would  say  ta  bve.) 

**  *  Wen  you  not  io  iail  aome  time  ago  V 

•"I  was,  pioM  your  boDourntwasuiy  incite  be  put  in  fornofiwlt 
9f  my  owe,  at  all,  but  just  happening  to  be  in  l»d  company,  that 
Bvore  away  my  life  behind  my  back.  But  I  had  the  luck  to  have  the 
beet  lawver  in  Ireland,  who  made  out  an  alibi  for  me  to  thesatts&c- 
tion  of  the  jidge,  who  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  var- 
diet  forme,  entirely.  So  I  got  oS^  and  was  let  out,  andif  I  have  a>y 
hei  I'll  neverj^rt  m  again,  or  put  it  in  the  power  <^  any  man  to  bdie 
me,  let  alone  hanging  me.' " 

The  use  of  tbe  word  notion  is  thus  exemplilied : 

» <  I  took  a  notion  I'd  buy  a  pig,'  <  Tlie  sotion  cam«  acima  me 
tbat  I  would  make  a  bit  of  buttei'd  toast  £qt  hjs  oowld,  and  it  cund 
htm.*  '  Then  she  took  a  notion,  one  day,  she'd  go  and  be  nwiiied 
to  Sartly  Mac  Poole,  and  there  was  no  help  for  iU'  Often  coocen- 
ing  the  most  important  event  of  their  lives,  the  lower  Irish  <an  "  [or 
rtther  will)  *'  give  no  other  account  of  tbe  remote  or  the  pruiiuiate 
motive  of  nieir  actions  than,  Ihgt  the  notion  toaic  rton  one  dag  and  titn 
not  no  kelp  for  U."  P.  285. 

Wethinkthesetrait8,bothwith  respect  to 'iMst  and  nofionf,pecV' 
liarly  characteriitic  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  die  JtiA  cfaaracter, 
joined  to  the  slyness  randered  in  many  cases  necessary  by  the  op- 
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preuion  in  which  die;  live.  T%e  French  have  a  synonitiioos  et- 
pressioQ  when  the;  do  not  dioose  to  give  their  tme  -  reamn; ; 
"c'est  plus  fort  que  iDoi."  Both  the  Gallicism  and  Hiberoicism' are 
merely  thin  covera  for  doing  what  one  likes  at  the  moment,  un- 
der the  plea  of  necessity.  We  think  that  we  have  also  heard  a 
^onyme  flometimes  from  the  most  amiable  part  of  society  in 
England.  Very  singular  things  for  the  health  are  sometimes  founil 
remarkaih/  to  agree  with  them,  i.  e.  we  suppose,  if  properly 
translated,  to  be  agreabU  to  them.  We  beg  a  thoosqad  pardona 
for  this  observation,  and  aie  persuaded,  that  the  expedient  is  al- 
togedier  to  be  ascribed  to  the  umeaionsble  oppresnoa  exercised 
by  the  least  amiable  portion  of  the  community-,— by  die  brutes 
of  human  nature.  Before  Nancy's  marriage,  we  ive  favoured  with 
Tim  Cassidy's  notions  of  matrimonial  comfort,  in  a  conversatioo 
he  held  upon  that  momentous  subject,  with  Jemmy  Whelali, 
'Box's  lover. 

Tim  being  resolved  to  make  an  imprudent  match,  endeavours, 
like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  to  draw  his  neighbour  Jem  into  the  sams 
scrape: 

"  7%H.  Why  what  more  do  you  want  than  a  cabin  and  a  potatoe 
garden  ?  and  those  you  can  get  from  Mr.  Nesbtt  for  four  guineas  « 
year ;  and  the  grating  of  a  cow  for  four  guineas  more. 

"  Jem.  Do  you  mean  one  of  the  cabins  on -the  hill  that  have  no 
timmeyi .  I  would  not  live  in  oae  of  thamif  I  got  it  for  nothing  I 
What!  would  you  advise  me  to  marry  to  unt^e-^y  my  wife  i 

"  Tim,  As  good  as  you  have  lived. and  died  in  a  cabin  withouta 
cluinney> 

"  Jem.  That  may  be ;  but  I  will  never  take  a  house  without  one. 
But  suppose  I  had  the  cabiu,  must  not  I  have  some  little  articles  of 
furniture  to  put  into  it ! 

"  rim.  Furniture  !— Dear  me  V — Furniture  ! — what  I  suppose  you 
got  these  daiuty  notions  nben  you  went  to  see  vour  uncle  last  year 
■MsrCoIertune  ;  those  people  in  the  north  are  plaguy  nice. 

"Jan.  Just  BB  nice,  and  no  more,  as  I  am  myself;  ifyoucallit 
mcety  to  wish  for  a  bedstead  to  raise  one  up  from  the  floor,  a  straw 
bed  in  coarse  sacking,  and  a  warm  pair  of  blankets, 

"  Tbn,  A  man  and  bis  wife  may  be  very  comfortable  on  the  6oor, 
by  the  side  of  the  fire.  ■  A  few  stones  will  keep  in  the  Straw,  aa  well 
U  the  sacking ;  and  as  to  blankets,  sure  one  will  do  along  with  the 
%  coat  about  one's  feet. 

"  /on.  Why  sure,  Tim,  you  can't  be  in  earnest :  If  I  bought  a  sick 
■0*  at  tbe  fair,  I  might  bring  her  home  to  such  a  place  j  but  my  wiie 
I  wQuU  wish  to  shew  more  Tespeot  to. ' 

"Tin.  But  if  your  wife  be  satisfied,  what  need  you  bother  youndf 
■boot  the  matter ! 

"  Jm.  The  girl  I  intend  to  marry  would  not  be  satisfied ;  oei  would 
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I  wuib  ihtx  *be  should.  She  could  neither  bo  a  fit  eompaoioB  far 
myKlf,  nor  «n  uscfiil  moth»  for  my  children. 

"3^.  WhatlBUf^MueshemuUluivsadreuertoputhercrackei; 
ware  on? 

*'  Jtm.  Yes,  and  a  chest  for  our  clothes,  and  a  cupboard,  and  sane 
chairs,  and  a  table  ;  in  short,  every  thing  necessary  for  a  family  that 
don't  wish  to  live  like  the  savages. 

"  Tim.  And  how  do  the  savages  live  i 

"Jem,  Why  in  a  mud  hovel  without  a  chimney.  The  parents  and 
chiklran  tSi  mg  together  on  the  same  wEsp.  The  fitther  goes  out  to 
Uiok  fiw  food,  and  when  the  mother  prawn  it,  they  all  ftU  to  nd 
tear  it  wilb  their  fingers  and  devour  it.    In  the  evening  tbey  amefe, 


"Tim.  Arrahi  is  it  joking  you  are?  Do  you  think  to  pass  this  so 
ifie  for  tie  im«ga  f  Why  that's  the  very  way  they  live  in  the  coaiRj 
my  &ther  came  from  ;  and  I  hope  you  don't  call  them  savages  i 

"  Jem.  1  call  every  one  a  savage,  wherever  they  live,  who  act  like 
savures,  not  troubling  their  heads  about  providing  properly  for  that 
famflies.  Sure  that's  the  difference  between  what  they  call  civifiied 
and  savage  life."— (P.  73.) 

Notwiihstanding  all  Jem's  philosophy  however,  Naocy  asd  TW 
"  went  off  in  a  frolic  together  and  married ;"  hopii^,  as  Naacy 
says,  that  "  We  will  do  very  well,  as  there's  bo  more  lovmc  bo; 
tboB  Tim ;  and  it  will  be  all  one  •  buadred  y«arg  hence ;  aBO  bow 
1  have  one  to  work  for  bm,  I  wob'<  nake  a  tkve  (rf  myadf  aty 
more."  With  snch  prospeota  and  resolutiotis  Ant  cmbia  aae- 
nage  could  not  be  eipected  to  hare  bees  a  very  happy  one. 
Nancy  grew  lazy  and  dirty,  and  Tim  a  little  sulky ;  Tim  diit  not 
Kke  to  see  Nancy  Aauntii^  about  in  her  fine  clouies  with  Pem 
Donoghue,  and  to  find,  "  when  he  thought  to  sit  down  to  ^ 
supper,"  thttt  his  fire  was  out,  and  his  potatoes  unboiled.  Bui 
he  said  nothing  till  Peggy  was  goue — "  then  he  told  Nancy  > 
bit  of  his  oiind  ^  but  sfaa  was  oa  ber  high  horse  and  aggravated 
him ;  so  he  beat  her,  sure  Miough."  Nancy  too  had  iQore  bus- 
fortuses,  as  will  ^pear  from  the  following  brief  dialogue : 

*■  NoHty.  Rose,  wiH  you  lend  me  one  of  yew  ««p«  for  a  ds^V 
twoF  See  what  a  rag  the  natty  pig  has  made  efrntBe!  and  FVe  ne- 
ver another  but  one  Uwt's  torn  down  the  mMAe,  and  not  6t  IB  pat 
on  my  head. 

"  Roie.  1  will  not  refuse  you,  Nancy;  but  pr^  take  ca«  of  lay 
cap,  and  mend  yOur  ovm  as  soon  as  you  ctm.  How  could  llie  pig 
contrive  to  get  at  it  i 

"  Nancy.  My  big  pot  does  to  boQ  our  potatoes,  andfted  the 
pie  In,  and  heat  the  water  to  wash,  and  wash  la  rfler ;  new  I  went 
a  little  way  down  the  road  without  fastening  the  door,  uid  left  »}' 
linle  fllothftf  in  the  pot,  nfiere  I  had  just  waited  them;  and  sort 
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CDOug^  the  pig  went  into  the  cabin  u  iinial ;  and  becouM  the  pot  ' 
ttood  in  the  aame  place  it  does  when  she  conies  to  feed  in  it,  and 
the  water  was  grown  cold,  she  pops  in  her  uglv  nose ;  and  though  I 
was  just  coming  back  into  the  cabin,  she  founa  time  to  tear  my  poor 
c:a|i  as  you  see,  and  three  handkerchiefs,  and  all  poor  Tim's  cravats." 
(P.  135.) 

Lest  this  little  incident  should  app«ar  incredulous  to  Ae 
English,  Miss  Edg«worth  vouches  in  a  note  for  its  entire  conso- 
nance with  Irish  habits.  "  Last  winter  a  pig  of  tiie  eater's  ac- 
f  uaiatauce  devoured  or  destroyed  the  entffe  wardrobe  sf  a 
poor  womaa,  who  had  left  her  clothes  in  a  tub  at  the  meFCj  of 
the  swinish  multitude."  "  A  gentleman  who  had  floored  « 
room  with  boards  for  one  of  his  tenants,  found  the  pig  one  day 
in  the  sole  possession  of  this  room.  Upon  asking  why  the  pig 
was  allowed  to  have  the  best  apartment  in  the  house,  he  waa 
aiwrered,  "  Betase,  plaase  your  honour,  it  has  every  eomani- 
eaca  a  pig  could  want."  (P.  310.) 

Tim  and  Nancy  contiived  to  rub  on  together  for  a  few  years 
longer;  they  lay  "  very  snug  in  the  chimney  corner  in  winter ; 
io.summer  &at  was  too  hot,  and  they  lay  m  the  room ;  but  the 
straw  grew  damp  and  fusty,  and  Tiin  threatmd  to  get  a  bedstead 
Cor  Imnselvea  and  another  feu*  the  children."  It  aided  in  a 
diFGnt,  however,  for  no  beadstead  was  got-^Tim  never  had  d>e 
luck  to  find  that  he  had  ni(Miey  to  spare  for  sucfa  a  tiotum. 

At  last  poor  Nancy's  troubles  came'Very  thick  upon  her ;  she 
wotJd  aot  inoculate  ber  son  Pat  with  the  vaccine,  that  she  « im^t 
not  give  lierown  Christian  child  the  disorder  of  &  beast."  'Die 
consequence  was,  that  he  died  of  the  small-pox  taken  in  the  na- 
tural way,  and  **  she  could  do  nothing  for  thiokii^  of  ber  little 
darling.  She  thought  she  saw  his  bttle  curly  head  and  red 
cheeks  every  hour  of  the  day."  But  Rose,  nevertheless,  coidd 
bardly  make  her  pull  the  hat  out  of  the  broken  pane  to  give  her 
husband  a  little  air  in  the  saiae  disOTder,  fov  old  Katty  told  her 
to  keep  him  wann,  and  to  give  faim  a  little  liquor  to  keep  the 
pock  Jrem  his  heart. 

But  Tim  str^^led  through  this  illness  only  to  meet  widi  more 
mlsfortmes :— f or  Nancy  took,  to  the  pipe  to  console  herself  for 
the  loss  of  little  Pat,  and  would  sit  hour  after  hour  smolui^  in 
the  a^es,  and  afterwards  went  to  ckar  at  Mr.  Nesbit's  \  (i.  e.  to 
do  all  the  work  the  squire's  servants  were  hired  to  do,  and  which 
Uiey  paid  her  with  their  master's  goods  for  performing  ^)  idl  this 
made  Tim's  home  very  uncomfortable ;  and  he  went  to  the  sign 
of  the  Big  Tree  to  talk  t>Ker  politics  and  secrets  vnth  Vester 
Toole,  BiU  Dunn,  and  other  Umted  Ihdimen.  But  Jem  cnred 
him  of  this,  by  telliag  him  "  bow  the  poor  peo[rfe  were  deceived 
***     r.,,„„.„,„  Google 
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in  the  rebellion  with  fine  ulking,  and  lost  their  lives  and  all  thai 
they  bad."  "They  thought  they  «rere  doing  great  feats,  when 
they  were  just  made  a  cat's  paw  of  by  those  who  did  not  care  ■ 
straw  what  became  of  them  after."  To  cut  the  story  short, 
Kancy,  by  always  having  her  lighted  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  by 
often  getting  fuddled,  became  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  combus- 
bble;  and  one  day  going  uito  Squire  Nesbit's  turf  bouse,  in- 
■tead  of  one  of  ^e  servants,  set  fire  to  it  with  a  coal  from  her 
Mpe,  and  it  was  burnt,  widi  all  its  fine  stables,  to  the  ground. 
Tim  exerted  himself  so  mnch  to  put  out  the  fire,  that  be  wu 
overheated,  and  caught  a  fever;  and  notwithstanding  Dick 
Fahy  the  horse-doctor  bled  him,  and  Madge  Doran  gave  him 
warm  ale  with  liquor  in  it  to  raise  his  heart,  and  his  room  was 
■o  full  of  neighbours,  who  came  to  talk  to  him  and  keep  up 
Atf  spirits,  that  you  could  hardly  turn  round,  (all  which  would 
certainly  have  cured  him  if  his  tttne  (as  old  Katty  s^d>  had  not 
been  come; — )  Poor  Tim  died,  sure  enough;  and  what  could 
his  poor,  broken-hearted  widow  do  with  a  cabin  full  of  fAHtef 
less  children,  but  just  take  a  little  drop  to  keep  life  in  her,  and 
make  her  forget  her  trouble?  In  short,  Nancy  ruined  her  healdi 
by  whiskey,  and  soon  followed  Tim  to  the  grave. 

Her  character  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  wain- 
ing  which  Rose  drew  from  her  frinid's  fete  for  the  use  of  their 
own  daughter  Betty. 

"  Nancy  was  a  fine,  lively  young  girl,  but  her  fault  was  idleness. 
She  would  not  stay  in  a  good  service,  becanse  she  hada  good  deal 
to  do ;  then  she  got  into  another,  where  she  had  a  gre^  deal  more. 
She  did  not  do  oa  much  as  a  poor  woman  had  a  right*  to  do  in  her 
own  cabin,  and  she  worked  harder  ae  a  char-womau  than  she  need 
do  fit  home.  She  did  not  exert  herself  under  her  troubles,  bat 
looked  for  comfort  to  what  was  not  comfort.  She  took  to  tobacco 
when  she  lost  her  little  boy,  and  to  whiskey  when  she  lost  her  bus- 
band.  Her  indolence  in  not  getting  him  inoculated  caused  the 
child's  death ;  by  her  smokio^  die  set  Mr.  Nisbet's  place  on  fire ; 
hisoverworkinghimselftoput  It  out,  was  the  means  of  her  husband's 
death;aaddrinking«'hi8beybrought  herself  to  the  grave.  Andnov, 
Betty,  I  don't  rip  up  those  things  to  make  little  of  poor  Nancy,  bat 
to  shew  you  how  much  it  stani£  every  young  girl  upon  to  get  into 


if  in  Edtiewoitb  Jnforuu  ua,  that  in  Ireluid  t^hl  and  noun  ire  often  nW  ■• ' 

liiDOiM  tenSi,  u  lor  eiHnpIc :  "  A  good  right  tbe  boj-  hu  to  be  lick,  ^  ba 

•pared  himself  Mrly  or  l«l^  «ny  way."    "The  house  h«d  a  good  ri^  t* 

»  down,  wuitnuta  hundred  yean  old  F"  ■■  That  fto<d  bad  a  rjgfctto  know  me. 
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ih»  wfty  oF  woiUng,  to  look  more  to  pleuing  ber  fl^ends  than  to 
pleasing  henelf,&c.  Ac— "  (P.  266.) 

Nancy  and  I'im  ar«  evidently  intended  by  our  autlior  as  the 
true  representadves'  of  the  Insh  peasantry,  by  whoee  fate  they 
are  to  take  warning.  Rose  is  the  splendid  exception  by  die 
example  of  whose  more  imaffinarj  standard  of  excellence  they 
ure  instructed  to  profit.  Nothing  can  well  be  moi«  intftrwting 
than  the  detail  of  the  history  of  Rose  and  Jem,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  its  perusal  to  our  readers  in  the  original  work ;  bat 
as  we  have  a  practical  inference  or  two  to  draw  from  the  actuU 
state  of  the  Irbh  peaaautry  as  it  is  here  exhibited,  we  ^alj  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  adventures,  merely 
resting  upon  those  points  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
picture  of  manners  which  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Rose  and  Jetn  did  not  marry  till  they  had  something  to  the 
fore  (i.  e.  beforehand.)  And  they  did  not  wait  long;  for  Jem 
was  "  mighty  iudiistrious  entirely,"  and  on  his  gturd  against 
spending  ;  and  as  Rose  "  had  a  liking  for  Jem  all  along,  she  still 
thought  of  making  a  little  provision  for  housekeeping,  and  bought 
wool  and  had  it  spun,  and  wove  for  blankets,  and  nwre  times 
she  bought  flax,  and  got  linen  made,"  so  they  began  the  world 
well.  She  always  kept  her  cottage  neat  and  clean,  brought  np 
her  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  one  another, 
and  by  her  admirable  prudence  and  good  temper  entirely  cured 
her  husband  of  those  propensities,  which,  by  all  accounts,  are  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  Irbh  disposition,  viz.  a  love 
for  drinking  and  fighting.  We  recommend  the  following  re- 
cipe to  ladies  in  all  ranks  of  life : 

"  Tim.  Sure  you  are  no  drunkard,  Jem ! 

"  .Am.  I  hope  not  j  yet  what  else  can  I  be  called  after  what  has 
happened  i  l  am  something  given  that  way,  and  if  I  had  not  such  a 
wjK  I  might  be  bad  enough. 

*'  Tim,  I  suppose  Rose  admei  you  a  great  deal. 

*'  Jem.  No,  she  never  said  much  to  me  about  my  midwhaviour, 
4it  the  wont  of  tiroes ;  but  vben  I  came  home  she  was  always  sure 
to  be  in  the  way,  to  look  pleasantly,  to  have  the  cabin  floor  cleaiif 
and  the  ashes  swept  up ;  and  to  have  my  bit  laid  out  so  neat  and 
■o  comfortable,  that  I  liked  home  better  than  any  other  place." 
(P.  IM.) 

In  this  manner  she  cured  him  of  drinking  \  and  it  was  only 
the  same  principle  differently  modified  that  was  applied  to 
fightii^. 

"  Tm.  Oh,  Jem  t  1  was  sorry  I  was  not  at  the  Mr  to  back  you. 
Was  your  head  much  cut  i  But  next  ^r  I  suppose  you  will  be  evea 
with  Bill  Dugan. 
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Jem-  Oh,[i^  Tim,  I  have  doml  Iwonldsot  fotlii«iigh«U  I4iA 

since  Saturday  Bgain,  for  iny  hu  full  of  guiaeu. 

"  7uR.  Why,  was  jour  bead  bo  bad  ? 

"  Jem.  I  did  not  care  about  my  head;  only  I  frightened  my  poor 
woman  so  when  I  came  in  all  bloody. 

"  Tim.  And  did  she  scoH  you  i 

"Jan.  No,  Rose  never  scolds.  8he  cried  though;  and  I  knew 
It  wu  not  for  my  bead  only,  but  that  I  should  make  a  blackgnU-d  of 
myself;  but  she  never  said  "  Jem,  whv  did  you  do  thatf  Had  Dst  I 
tbe  greatest  lock  in  the  world  not  to  ao  as  that  imfortunate  Dennis 
Br^halldid? 

'<  2mi.  How  was  that?  I  don't  know  about  it. 

"  Jem.  Denny  was  a  great  fellow  at  fiurs,  and  vetr  buUying  and 
oveibearing,  especially  when  in  liquor,  and  no  one  oared  to  stand 
before  him.  But  poor  Phil.  Dogherty  would  not  be  crow'd  over  by 
him ;  and  about  as  silly  a  thine  as  our  potatoes,  they  fell  out  at  the 
ftir,  and  set  to  fighting ;  and  Denny  hit  Phil,  on  the  head  with  his 
nnlucky  iM/toJii,  and  it  is  a  folly  to  talk,  he  kiHed  Phil,  stone  dead. 
PhiL's  people  went  to  a  justice,  and  D^ny  was  taken  iq>,  put  into 
jail,  ana  tried  for  his  life. 

"  Tun.  Did  he  get  oSi  Sure  it  was  not  murder, 

X  Jam,  Indeed  but  it  was  brou^t  in  mnider,  for  there  was  a  quar- 
rel b^ore ;  and  poor  Dennr  was  hanged.  The  poor  creattire  es- 
pected  his  life  to  the  very  ust,  and  when  he  found  it  was  all  over, 
why  then  the  stout-hectoring  buck,  that  did  not  care  a  cbew  of 
toracco  for  any  one,  was  so  cut  down  at  once,  that  he  could  not 
stand  to  have  the  halter  put  on  his  neck.  Indeed  some  thought  be 
died  before  he  was  turned  off.  And  now  that  unfortunate  boy  had  no 
notion  of  killing  Phil,  when  he  struck  him  that  unlucky  blow.  But 
oh!  the  drink!  the  drink  t" 

Miss  Edgewortfa  informs  us,  that  the  morning  after  fair  day, 
in  an  Irish  country  town,  tbe  neighbouring  magistrate  has  a 
crowded  levee,  tbrustit^;  themselves  into  his  honour's  prisenee 
to  get  justice.  "  Plase  your  honour  see  this  cut  on  my  kead; 
it  is  what  I  was  last  mght  kilt  and  murdered  by  TerreBce 
M'Gradi  diere." 

"  Plase  your  honour  I  never  Kfted  my  band  against  him,  good 
or  bad  at  all,  at  all,  as  all  die  witnesses  here  will  prove  for  me 
on  oath,  BO  they  will."  "  Plase  your  bononr  if  youll  just  ttdfe 
my  examinations  again  him." 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  a  very  touching  dialogn^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  passage  of  the  hax  anno- 
tator ;  and  truly  we  think  that  heart  most  either  be  a  very  faulty 
alembic,  or  roust  distil  blood  of  a  more  black  and  glutinons  na- 
tuie  thaB  connnoti,  wbicfa  does  not-separate  and  s^id  up  to  tbe 
eyes  a  clear  drop  or  two  on  pemsing  the  passage.  Let  na  con- 
template the  sober,  sensitive,  and  religious  Rose,  wbe  by  pati- 
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Mee,  selMenisI,  tod  affectionate  attentioii,  had  reformed  her 
husband,  brought  up  her  children  in  virtuous  habits,  in  love  and 
dutj  to  their  parents  and  in  affection  to  each  other,  who  by  her 
own  industiy  and  ceconomy  had  raised  around  her  a  comforta- 
ble little  property,  which  she  hoped  to  see  enjoyed  and  improved 
by  her  children,  and  then  let  as  view  her  reaping  the  fair  reward 
of  her  virtuous  exertions,  in  the  manner  roost  delightful  to  such 
a  mother's  heart. 

DIALOGUE  XLI. 

Spinning  Match. 

-  Rote.  Welcome,  my  dear  Betty,  I  see  by  what  you  have 
lirought  with  you,  that  you  have  won  the  premium  for  spinning  al 
Belmonr  Hall,  and  I  am  as  rejoiced  as  you  can  be  for  your  life.  I 
wish  jour  fttber  was  come  in ! 

'*  Bttly>  Oh!  mother,  how  I'm  obliged  to  you !  and  Tommy,  I'm 
obliged  to  you  for  carrying  the  wheel  nome  lormf.  I  hope  I'll  spin 
you  a  shirt  on  it, 

"  Tommy.  I  don't  doubt  your  goodness,  Betty,  and  I  am  wHry  enat 
1  vexed  you.  If  I  could  carry  twenty  wheels,  it  would  not  b« 
enoiub  for  what  you  do  for  me. 

"  Rote.  Oh !  that's  better  than  all  the  rest  to  see  my  children  lov* 
Mte  another !  Now,  Betty,  let  us  hear  all  about  die  Bpinning  match. 

"  Belfy.  Vm  sure  it  was  a  flue  sight  to  see  twenty  wheeU  settled 
In  the  Iinm  in  a  half-round,  all  going  at  once.  Mrs.  Behnour  herself 
cam*  out,  and  walked  round  by  the  spinners,  and  spoke  to  every  one 
tbere,  so  free  and  so  pleasant;  and,  ohl  how  beautiHil  she  looked, 
when  she  stood  by  Cicely  Brennan,  who  is  so  lame  of  one  hand,  thai 
she  was  almost  afraid  to  venture  at  all ;  till  Mrs.  Belmour  told  her,  it 
was  not  who  spun  fastest,  but  who  spun  best,  was  to  be  looked  to ; 
and  sure  enough  she  got  a  premium.  But  when  we  had  spun  two 
hours,  and  laid  our  spools  on  the  table,  oh,  how  our  hearts  beat !  Iknow 
mine  did,  when  Mrs.  Belmour  called  us  up;  and  I  could  notteU  jou 
how  her  fine  black  eyes  danced  in  her  bead;  and  the  tears  stood  in 
them  for  all  that;  and  she  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  looked  as  if  she  was 
Ae  h^piest  creatme  in  the  world. 

**  JtM0.OBetty,  Inerearwishto  be  rich,  but  when  I  see  such  ladied 
■•  her  that  can  make  so  many  people  hqipy,  and  are  so  willing  to 
doit. 

"  BeUy.  We  stood  before  Mrs.  Belmour  while  the  judge  examined 
the  thread ;  and  when  die  called  me  te  her  and  gave  me  the  wheel, 
and  the  clcuk,  and  the  cap,  with  her  own  hand,  sure  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was  standing  nor  what  I  said!  but  1  know  she  wished  me  joy, 
and  bid  me  use  my  wheel  well. 

"  Rote.  Well,  my  dear  Betty,  I  must  wish  you  joy  too,  though  J 
can't  do  it  so  genteelfy  as  Mrs.  Belmour. 
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"  Betiy.  Oh !  mother,  bone;,  I  think  more  of  yonr  ciwrnimimlim 
than  the  lady's  itself,  though  she  i8sogrand,BndBobeBUtifulfaiidM 
good  ;  and  it  is  vou  I  am  obliged  to  for  my  cloalc,  my  wheel,  and  in; 
cap.  If  you  had  not  taught  me  to  spin^and  watched  to  make  me  spin 
an  even  thread,  I  might  have  come  off  with  no  premium,  or  have  beat 
ashamed  to  go  at  alT." 

We  have  now  Bnished  our  extracts,  «nd  although  we  have  not 
been  able  to  quote,  or  even  to  allude  to,  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
entertaining  passages  in  this  interesting  work,  we  trust  that  we 
have  in  some  degree  elucidated  the  benevolent  intention  of  die 
authors.  The  evil  has  been  set  forth,  and  the  antidote  plainly 
pointed  out.  The  bane,  a  lazy  and  ignorant  peasantry ;  the  an- 
tidote, eood  example,  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  notice  and 
protection  of  the  h^her  orders.  By  way  of  practical  inference^ 
we  must  observe,  that  a  degraded  peasantry  always  implies  a  de- 
graded yeomanry  and  gentry.  The  people  are  what  their  supe- 
riors make  them.  They  are,  when  properly  manned,  as  yielding 
to  the  plastic  band  of  their  governors,  as  clay  under  that  of  die 
modeller :  and  it  depends  equally  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  die 
Workman  whether  the  object  rises  under  his  care  a  deformed 
mass,  or  a  beautiful  structure.  If  he  make  his  proportions  bad, 
and  suffer  the  mass  to  harden  in  that  form,  the  remedy  is  very 
difficult.  So,  if  sound  moral  and  political  principles  peirade 
the  higher  aud  middle  ranks,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  extend  to 
the  lowest  ramilicatiuns  in  society.  What  is  it  that  spreads  that 
air  of  vk'dl-heing  and  contentment  over  the  face  of  England,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  calls  for  personal  serrice,  to 
which  the  Irish  are  wholly  strangers  i  What  but  the  system  of  o«r 
laws  and  our  polity,  the  execution  of  which  secures  a  close  con- 
nection and  mutual  attention  to  each  other's  wants  and  convent 
encies  between  the  lower  nmks  and  those  inmiediately  above 
them.  Every  act  of  authority  b  carried  into  execution  by  magis- 
trates, whose  patriotism  and  independence,  whose  humanity  and 
good-will,  are  perfectly  known  and  respected  by  those  very  indi- 
viduals upon  whom  they  call  for  services  and  payments  to  tbe 
state,  to  which  do  other^mode  of  goveimnent  could  indac* 
them  so  quietly  and  contentedly  to  submit.  Tliey  know  tktt 
these  gentlemen  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  them,  and  are  indeed 
dieit  natural  protectors ;  and  if  (as  we  Uiink,  notwithstanding  the 
vu^r  misrepresentations  on  this  subject)  the  common  people 
of  England  as  far  excels  that  of  other  countries  both  b  comforts 
and  in  character,  as  Rose  excelled  Nancy,  we  can  ascribe  it  to 
no  cause  which  appears  to  us  so  well  founded  as  that  above- 
-  mentioned,  which  equally  distinguishes  England  from  all  other, 
countries. 
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1^  happiest  condition  of  society,  perbaps,  that  ^inagioatioA 
can  paint,  is  that,  where  under  a  system  of  laws  as  equal  as  prac- 
Ucable  laws  can  be  made,  a  conscientious  and  upright  aristocracj 
acts  towards  the  people  with  a  real  impression  of  the  protection 
and  assistance  due  in  return  for  their  respect  and  obedience.  But 
the  laws  are  far  from  being  the  most  efficacious  ingredient  in  this 
system.  The  manners  of  the  superior  ranks  will  operate  with 
ten-fold  greater  force,  and  if  depraved,  are  sufficient  at  any  time 
to  counteract  a  good  system  of  laws.  Ilie  only  laws  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  lower  orders,  which  can  then  be  efficacious,  are  those, 
which,  if  the  aristocracy  neglect  the  people,  will  make  such  ne^ 
lect  recoil  upon  themselves  by  forcing  the  condition  of  the  people, 
aggravated  by  such  n^lect,  upon  £eir  notice  for  redress.  We 
think  thtte  is  a  nation  where  such  a  system  of  laws  is  attended 
by  the  happiest  effects. 

But  how  does  Ireland  stand  in  these  respects  i 

The  Irish  gentleman,  to  whose  pamphlet  we  have  before  r^ 
ferred,  states,  that  "  Ilie  nobility  and  affluent  gentry  spend  much 
or  all  of  their  fortunes  or  time  in  England ;  leaving  Uieir  places 
to  be  filled  in  the  country  by  hired  agents  ;  in  the  city,  by  a  ple^ 
beian  aristocracy  :  the  ^rmer,  solely  engaged  in  increasing  and 
collecting  rents,  can  have  little  concitiatoiy  power  with  the  peor 
pie ;  and  t^o^inlluence  of  the  latter  tends  rather  to  increase  than 
dimioish  ih^  political  danger." 

"  A  gfi^t  evil :  not  bacause  the  country  is  drained  by  remlt- 
-tatiM,  but  because  she  is  widowed  of  her  natural  protectors. 
11k  loss  is  not  of  money,  hut  manners ;  not  of  wealth,  but  of  cxn- 
hzation  and  peace."  'Die  parochial  clergy,  so  great  a  link  id 
the  chain  of  society  in  England,  who  alone  are  sufficient,  when 
they  do  their  duty,  to  preserve  peace,  order,  and  contentment 
among  the  lower  orders,  can  fulfil  no  such  office  in  Ireland. 
"  Ireland  is  divided  into  2,500  parishes,  melted  down  into  1,200 
benefices,  on  which  there  are  but  1000  churches.  The  1,200 
beneficed  clergy  of  these  2,500  pari^es,  where  are  they  ?  on&- 
third  of  them  are  not  resident, — absentees  from  their  duties,  and 
mortmainers  upon  the  land !"  "  The  law  has  never  thoroughly 
miiq;led  itself  with  Ireland ;  there  lately  were,  perhaps  still  are, 
districts  impervious  to  the  king's  writs  ;  castles  fortified  against 
the  sheriff;  and  legal  estates  invaded  by  force  of  arms* ;  con- 


*  A  gentlemin,  of  the  nunc  of  O'Coddot,  deicended  from  ■  moDacch  oF  Iieluid, 
look  h  ioto  bl«  bead  thai  he  had  &  better  right  to  acenain  eitaie  thin  the  Ktl 
owner,  whote  lillemsujiut  and  IcEil  b>  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  do. 
main  of  Wobuin.  Postoaed  with  thiiTUiJun,  Mi.  O'Connor  collected  kvcixI  haa- 
dr«l  peuanta,  aimed  with  muiket*  and  pitchibrkt,  placed  binuelt  at  their  head,  and 
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tamaciet,  not  freqaent  indeed,  but  from  whicfa  tti  wqairer  will 
<iBdiice,  not  unfairly,  ordinary  disrespect  for  the  Isw.  TVm  ia 
civil  cases :  in  criminal,  (how  large  a  share  of  our  jurisprudence) 
witnesses  not  unfrequently  Miboroed,  intioridated,  or  murdered  ; 
Juries  subdued ;  felons  acquitted :  in  common  tranaactions,  llie 
ufatunistration  by  justices  of  the  peace  sometimes  partial,  gene- 
nllj  dispised  and  uniatisfactory."  "  llie  blame  is  not  emmj  an- 
portioMd;  much  is  in  the  pride  and  folly  of  the  gentry ;  much  in 
tbt  native  perverseness  of  the  people ;  much  in  the  indifference 
of  the  goremment ;  something  in  an  indiscreet  nomination  of  ma- 
gislrates."  Tlie  effect,  however,  is  easily  ascertained,  and  we 
nftr  to  the  following  picture  of  servility,  which  we  suppose  can- 
not be  excMded  in  Poland  or  in  Russia,  as  a  specimen. 

"  As  your  honour  plases."  "  Sure  whatever  your  honour  de> 
crees  me."  "  Its  not  for  the  like  of  us  to  be  spealring  to  your  ho- 
nour's honour."  "  I'd  let  your  honour  walk  over  me,  before  I'd 
say  a  word,  good  or  bad,"— Edgeworth's  Notes,  p.  332. 

Again; 

"  I^ase  your  honour,  I  know  it  was  not  the  tree  that  I  cut,  tbM 
turned  your  honour  agaxn  me  \  tho'  1  beg  your  hoaour*a  pardon  for 
that  same,  which  I  dm,  not  knowing  it  was  on  your  honour's  land 
at  all ;  for  I  thought  it  was  on  the  mearing  betwixt  you  and  counscU 
lor  Flannigan,  that  voted  against  your  honour,  else  I  would  never 
have  touted  it,  had  I  known  it  was  your  honour's ;  and  this  is 
what  them  thu  ikifonned  itgam  me  to  your  honour  knew  as  well  as 
myself  and  hetur.  But  plase  your  honour  it  was  not  the  «irtl^ 
that  domtp  atick  of  a  tree  that  set  your  honour  ag^  me,  1  am  aare 
and  rin^le ;  for  it  was  what  your  honour  was  ttmtd,  concenting 
what  I  said  about  voting  for  your  honour's/rts^  by  one  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Killospugbrone,  that  had  a  spite  amiM  me  since  last  Holes- 
tide  was  two  year,  on  account  of  a  foal  m  mine,  that  he  went  and 
■wore  kicked  nis  cousin's  mare,  coming  frcm  the  fair  of  Tubbersc^ 
Dftvao ;  which,  plase  your  honour,  he  did  not  kick,  no  more  than 
myself  ctanding  here  pmadf  plase  your  honour,  did ;  but  he,  on 
account  of  that  kick  she  got— 

«  She!  Who? 


scmsUj  iMk  pMMMim  (rftht  had  fa  <|iiM(ioB  { whidi  b«lieMnnt9lM««i  qss^ 
cd  \ij  tapeiiof  force.    Yet  no  pioMcuiioii  wu  ever  caiHed  on  ipintt  bim,  a 


of  hiitollowen,  foithiiict  of  Tialenw;  *nd  thii  proceeding;  wis  cxiauMiimctd  by 

moDi  above  the  cDDtntlon  of  puOAtt,  who  utns)^  fumbhed  CCoBDCrt 

.  It  with  proviiioQs.  If  that  eipe^doiihadnioceeOed,itwst  tbeintciitiia 
or  OMlar  «beri  to  have  ncotertd  eititei  ia  itie  tma  tataxauj  way.  Oar  tewkn 
win  of  oouite  conclude,  we  luppoie,  (bat  all  itaii  happened  a  eetttnfj  or  two  Sfo. 
It  iaahctwctl  fcnown  to  hsre  btppeiied  In  ttie  comity  of  Rotcooimoa,  tnOejfcu 
JWt ;  and  the  detstl  it  to  be  found  in  the  rWoAb  o(  the  Ihth  psiUameat 
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*■  Hk  rtmn,  dIms  rour  honour.    H«  had  a  ffrodge  wm  me. 
•*  He!  Who?  o    -o   -« 

**  The  man  from  the  parUi  o[  KUloifHi^brone  I  wae  telliag  your 
hoDour  of,  that  owned  toe  mare  that  was  kicked  by  the  foal,  plaM 
jour  honour,  coming  from  the  fair  of  Tabberscanavan ;  and  which 
was  the  whole  reason  entirely  of  hi*  informing  again  me  about  that 
nailcA  of  a  tree ;  and  it  was  just  that  made  him  strive  so  to  belie  me 
b^ind  tby  back  to  turn  your  honour,  that  was  my  only  depindance, 
agai»  me.  Bad  luck  to  him !  and  all  belongmf  to  him,  for  rozoes, 
and  thieves,  and  slanderers,  as  they  are,  saving  your  honour  s  f^ 
v»ur,  and  ever  vrta,  and  will  be ;  and  aH  their  breed,  seed,  Md 
gaaenttioa,  sad  that's  no  slander  any  how." — P.  340. 

This  is  preciaely  ^k  sort  of  slave  who,  if  the  spring  of  op>  . 
pressioD  were  suddenly  unbent,  or  snapt  in  sunder  by  rebeHion, 
would,  without  ceremony  or  compunction,  riot  in  the  blood  of 
him,  before  whom  he  had  been  previously  induced  to  cringe ;  and 
we,  for  ourselves,  should  much  prefer  the  security  to  be  derived 
from  contented  independence,  which  knows  its  rights,  and  will 
at  all  times  fearlessly  assert  diem  in  the  face  of  power  or  op- 


All  this  cries  aloud  for  reformation ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
many  more  years  than  we  can  now  afford  of  anarchy  and  tur- 
bulence to  Ireland  must  necessarily,  on  the  present  system, 
pass  over  our  heads,  before  the  evil  can  be  completely  re* 
moved.  Something,  however,  and  that  very  essential,  we  are 
persuaded,  may  be  immediately  done.  We  are  pretty  confident 
that  an  improved  spirit  might  be  infused,  by  judicious  mea- 
siues,  mto  the  resident  geutry;  into  that  numerous  class, 
which,  not  rich  enough  to  commence  absentees,  have  in  truth 
theprincipal  local  autibority  of  the  country  in  their  hands. 

We  have  the  authority  of  another  Irish  writer  for  asserting, 
Aat  where  the  country  gentlemen  do  their  duty,  where  tithe! 
are  collected  vrith  comparative  leniency,  and  Protestants  and 
Papists  hve  in  a  sood  understanding  with  each  other,  no  for- 
midable act  of  violence  is  ever  committed;  and  the  people  are 
a*  orderly  as  from  the  nature  of  things  can  be  expected. 

Now  upon  these  data  we  would  recommend  the  two  following 
expedients  for  adoption.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  strongly 
reoommntd  the  institution  of  a  society  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasantry,  upon  the  most  enlarged  and  estm- 
sive  plan.  We  should  wish  to  see  it  divided  into  four  sectiona, 
<ae  for  each  province,  with  a  central  committee  in  Dublin,  and 
a  correspondmg  committee  in  London.    The  Amdamental  ob- 

Cof  me  society  should  be  to  disseminate  instruction  amcog  the 
-  ordan,  to  r«iM  the  tone  of  morals  and  the  taste  for  the 
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comforts  of  life  among  thnn;  and  to  crenle  by.emrjpossible 
means,  (that  general  incjuiry  and  collective  information  cm  ang- 
gest,)  objects  of  industnous  employment  for  the  population  that 
now  exists  ia  the  more  sequestered  parts  of  the  country.  We 
should  wish  to  see  the  Iri^  archbishops  and  bi^ops  at  the  head 
of  the  active  departments  of  this  institution,  and  the  absentee 
and  other  great  proprietors  at  the  head  of  the  pecuniary  subscrip- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  those  from  whose  labour  they  derive  their 
splendour.  We  would  not  exclude  from  this  society  any  man  of 
aiqr  persuasion,  who  would  declare  Uiat  he  was  wiUing  that  tke 
>oor  should  be  instructed  and  ^ould  read  their  Bible.  We  wonld 
lave  every  operation  of  the  society  carried  on  by  piivate  exeiw 
lion,  without  assistance  from  goverrnnent,  that  ^e  impntadon 
of  9ijtib,  or  of  party  bias,  mightbe  far  removed  from  it.  A  so<^et7 
upon  this  plan  would,  we  think,  in  a  very  few  years  operate  macfa 
more  than  such  an  instrument  may  be  speculativdy  supposed  capa- 
ble of  producing.  By  briaging  the  labours  and  the  schemes  of 
philanthropic  ini£vidualsinto  one  point  of  view; — by  showing  those 
whose  intentions  are  sound,  but  whose  want  of  knowledge  pre- 
vents their  exertion,— how  they  may  practically  set  about  doing 
good; — by  drawing  the  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  render- 
mg  it  ^hionable  ;~by  ex  citing  emulation  among  the  contributors 
to  the  reports  of  the  society  and  among  others  who  may  wish  to 
be  distinguished  in  a  similar  manner ; — a  spring  would  be  given  to 
philanthropic  exertion,  that  would  operate  upon  the  most  remote 
ramifications  of  society,  and  do  more  than  volumes  of  legialatm 
enactments  or  of  par^  debates  "  for  uniting  alt  classes  of  his 
majesty's  Irish  subjects."  The  society  for  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  in  England  affords  a  valuable  precedent.  It  has 
actually  realized  all  those  objects  which  we  therefore  venture  to 
predict  upon  safe  grounds  will  flow  from  that  which  we  recom- 
mend in  Ireland,  Were  such  a  society  established,  we  would 
undertake  to  lay  before  it  in  one  year  more  practicable  plans  for 
the  amclioratioD  of  Ireland  by  individual  exertion  than  will  or  cot 
be  carried  into  execution  by  government  in  a  coitury. 

Our  next  object  is  the  mutual  interchange  of  the  militia  rc^ 
ments  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  a  very  few  lines  will  be  sof- 
ficient  to  show  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  this 
measure.  The  militia  consists  precisely  of  those  ranks  under 
whose  observation  it  is  the  great  object  of  true  policy  to  brii^ 
the  palpable  advantages  resulting  from  civilization  and  indoBtiy, 
and  from  close  attention  to  the  state  of  the  lower  orders,  on  the 
part  of  their  immediate  superiors.  The  privates  of  the  militia  are 
peasants,  the  bulk  of  the  officers  consists  of  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  gentry.   Give  them  the  inUmacy  ynAx  English  mansera, 
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end  the  ctHnictioB  of  the  advantages  of  indnstry,  which  a  five 
jreflVB  resideiice  and  mixtare  with  their  own  racks  of  society  here 
would  bestow,  and  the  certain  effects  that  would  result  are  too 
obvious  for  us  to  extend  our  limits  by  detailing  them.  In  a  word, 
it  would  open  their  eyes,  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  life,  give  them 
k  taste  for  its  comforts,  and  shew  them  that  by  industry  aloae  such 
comforts  are  to  be  acquired.  The  reaction  also  of  the  English 
militia  upon  the  Irish  population  would  not  be  a  mere  cypher  in 
AtB  account. 

There  are  other  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish 
peasfmtry,  which  would  lead  to  more  discussion,  and  which  we 
are  the  more  willing  at  present  to  omit,  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  two' measures  above-mentioned  would  in  time  ia- 
•vitably  lead  to  them.  We  shall  be  content  therefore  with  once 
more  strongly  appealing  to  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of  the 
great  Irish  propnetors,  and  impfoiing  them  to  lay  aside  their  feel- 
ings of  private  pique  and  personal  ambition,  for  these  truly  co- 
thalic  otnects.  Let  them  extend  to  their  sober  moments  that  har- 
mony  which  is  annually  exhibited  at  the  festive  board  of  the 
benevolent  society  of  St.  Patrick;  and  let  them  be  animated  ui 
their  civil  exertions  by  the  glorious  example  set  by  their  country- 
men who  are  shedding  their  blood  in  foreign  countries,  that 
those  exertions  may  be  made  in  safety  in  their  own.—We  think 
it  is  the  least  they  can  do. 

Two  more  short  observations,  and  we  have  done :  First,  we 
would  willingly  have  avoided  on  this  occasion  all  reference  to 
what  is  called  Catholic  emancipation,  could  we  have  been  secure 
Aat  others  would  equally  absuin.  But  as  this  is  not  probable, 
we  must  just  remark  that  there  is  now  no  one  law  in  existence 
that  makes  any  distinction  between  the  civil  condition  or  civil 
privilege  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Irish  peasant.  If,  there- 
fort,  it  be  a  fact  that  the  Catholic  peasant  is  more  ignorant  and 
more  indolent  than  his  fellows,  it  is  not  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  but  their  emancipation/nwi  the  Catholics,  that  must 
operate  a  cure.  We  think  the  following  observations  are  fully 
applicable  to  those  who  are  upon  all  occasions  bringing  forward 
me  Catholic  claims  as  an  engine  of  party.  "  On  the  subject  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  all  men  speak  and  write,  but  few  caih- 
Adiy ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  parties  of  the  state  have  divided  the 
mestioo  between  Uiem;  and  contest  it,  not  for  Us  sake,  but 
Mnr  mm :  it  is  the  means  not  the  object  of  die  war. 

'"Die  Roman  empire  (in  the bas  empire)  was  divided  into  two- 
factitms;  and  the  green  and  the  blue  distracted  the  civilized  world. 
Bid  the  civilized  world  Meed  for  the  colour  of  an  actor's  coat- 
when  Aey  seemed  to  do  so f  No!  they  bled  for  their  party; 
antfn  its  symbol.  Catholic  emancipation  is  thegreen  and  blue- 
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of  Ireland;  tb«  oloar  of  tbe  diviaioa,  not  tbe  smue.  11w 
Emmett  and  M'Nevio,  liberal,  MigicioBs,  and  weU-infioraMd, 
have  admiued;  tfaough  the  furioiu,  the  flhaUow,  and  bigMerf 
deny  It." 

Our  last  remark  is  mereiy  an  appeal  to  tliMe  philos(^iben 
who  are  coDtiojutlly  complainiBg  of  the  nisdiieTmu  tkqugfi  wdl- 
meant  interfereuce  of  tbe  hi^er  ranks,  witli  die  view  of  aai«lkHmt- 
ing  the  condition  of  tb?  poor,  and  who  aasert  that  the  greateat 
boon  which  can  be  conferred  upon  them  is,  to  let  tbeHi  mlone 
to  manage  their  affairs  anao^  thetnadvea. 

Id  tbe  preceding  pages  we  have  preaeoted  dwu  |;aTtlen>e«  w*A 
the  faithful  picture  of  a  peasantry  oniaterfcrad  with  to  tbcir  faeai^s 
content  for  centuries ;  and  vre  «atf«at  ikcm  for  one*  to  pot 
their  philosophy  into  their,  pockets,  and  to  call  up  tfaeir  philaa- 
thropy  for  its  constderation.  Or  if  they  wish  to  nakc  ap  tfacar 
rainds  up<m  evid^ea  better  detailed,  aikd  nore  agTce^Iy  ex- 
pressed, we  can  assure  them,  that  tbmr  "  wnma  b€  /aahed^ 
"  neither  viU  they  be  bothered"  by  too  labMious  an  eiertioD,  if 
they  will  condescend  to  give  an  attentive  penisal  to  Mra.  Lead- 
Ijieater's  Cottage  Dialogues,  or  "  Mrs.  Hamiltoa'a  admirable 
Cottagers  of  GUnburaie."  B«t  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  thM 
tiej/  vaiiid  be  both  "  bothered  **  "  aad  fuiied"  excoedingiy,  if 
thfy  should  afterwanis  be  desired  to  recur  to  their  own  writings, 
and  then  honestly  to  declare,  whether  in  the  Igth  century  diere 
ia  not  to  be  fpund  in  pbitosopby  as  applied  to  politics  a  degree 
of  bigotry,  as  obstinate,  inexorable,  and  inaccessible  to  die  con- 
victions of  tnitbt  as  any  that  dimraced  die  religious  foeliags  «f 
Duke  Ceoi^e  of  Sasony,  or  of  Kshop  Bo«wr  m  (be  mteest^ 


Art.  XX.  J  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  ^ 
London.  By  John  Lord  Bisbc^  of  that  Diocese,  at  his  Pri- 
mary Visitation  in  1)J10.  Pubtished  at  the  Request  of  die 
Clergy.     London,  1810. 

I  Hf  publication  now  beCure  us  purports  to  be  a  diarge  deli- 
vered to  tbe  assembled  clergy  of  oae  of  the  most  important  dw- 
cfses  in  tbe  kiiq^dom,  by  a  prelate  no  less  emiaem  for  his  pra- 
found  learBiBg  dian  for  the  station  to  wiiidi  his  w      ' 


iarBiBg  I 
have  raited  him.  It  is  tberefc«e  with  die  udaost  diffiienee,  and 
the  most  unfeigDed  reluctance,  lltat  we  venlaie  to  mate  wmj  ob- 
servations upon  0  production  delihentely  issued  frem  euck  a 
quarter.  This  reluctance  however  b  uMich  [Jimsnirfintl  by  tht 
Btrilciog  diff««nc«  to  be  obaemd  betwean  thia  i ihaii^i ,  and  ths 
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eloquent  aad  judicioiu  appeals  whtdi  we  have  been  in  the  halMt 
of  reading  from  tbt  other  prelates  of  our  church.  In  eamestlj 
soliciting  our  readers'  attention  to  the  pastoral  addresses  of  die 
late  Bishop  Porteus,  of  Bishops  Bairington,  Buives,  Hunting- 
ford,  uid  odiers,  who  are  now  the  ornaments  of  tae  bench  and 
the  pillars  of  our  church,  we  are  Bot  only  famishing  the  beat 
antidote  to  the  work  before  us,  but  a  proof  that  it  is  not  anj 
wish  to  degrade  the  church  in  the  Jkerson  of  one  of  its  dbdo- 
guiriied  prelates,  that  has  induced  us  to  notice  it  with  soine  de- 
gree of  censure.  Such  an  accusation  against  us  would  indeed 
be  peculiarly  hard ;  for  we  have  already  received  some  pretty 
ntelligible  hints  from  a  part  of  the  dissenters,  respecting  our 
intolerance  to  them  in  fiivour  of  die  establtshea  cbureh ;  and  if  . 
ardent  good  wishes  towards  its  excellent  and  venerable  fabric, 
including  its  articles,  litni^,  doctrines,  forms  and  dignities ;  if  a 
desire  to  see  those  doctrines  disseminated,  upheld,  and  secured 
by  a  more  txtended  zeal  among  its  members,  and  greater  scope 
given  to  their  exertions ;  and  if  an  endeavonr  to  produce  a  more 
pure  and  sober  strain  of  religious  doctrine  among  some  of  the 
dissenters  themselves,  be  intolerance,  we  admit  ourselves  to  be 
the  most  intolerant  souls  alive.  But  we  assert  that  no  real 
friend  to  the  religious  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  either  by 
the  exertiona  of  churchmen  or  dissenters,  can  disapprove  of  these 
objects,  or  can  hentate  in  domg  his  utmost  to  |H:omote  them'. 
H«  would  blush  after  reading  daily  acconnts  of  the  devotion 
of  every  faculty,  feeling,  and  affection  to  the  furtherance 
of  Enghmd's  temporal  glory,  so  eonspicnouB  in  our  army  and 
navy,  if  any  view  to  his  own  paltry  interests,  or  if  a  sober  and 
well  considered  judgment  could  induce  him  to  feel,  or  if  called 
npoo  to  ds  less  for  her  temporal  uid  eternal  interests  combined. 
We  make  this  statement  for  the  benefit  of  certain  sagacious 
discoverers  of  the  c/iW«i_/iM/  in  evay  piece  of  writing  which  does 
not  acoord  either  with  their  apathy  on  one  hand,  or  their 
jMrty  feeling  on  the  other;  men  who  would  brand  every  writer 
either  widi  indiscretion  or  bad  intention,  who  with  a  sincere 
regud  to  truA  would  rouse  them  from  that  indifference  in  which 
they  would  slumber  under  the  crumbling  establishments  of  their 
country.  Nor  let  it  be  flippantly  urged,  *'  if  you  will  let  the 
church  alone,  it  will  do  very  well  as  it  is."  We  cannot  disguise 
«ur  conviction  (hat  by  a  long  and  lamentable  neglect  on  the  part 
<^the  church  and  Ae  legislature,  the  dissenters  have  prodigioudy 
increased  wherever  vn  increase  of  population  has  occurred :  diat 
BO  dMck  has  yet  been  giventothem,exceptwheredieextrao  rdinarj 
leal  of  radividHal  ministers  of  the  eitablnhment  has  excited  there 
to  more  ^naa  ontinary  exerti<»i  in  the  strict  discharge  of  tfaerr 
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fanctions.  We  will  boldly  proclaim  these  truths  which  Ae 
dreaded  imputatioDS  of  cloven  feet  and  imprudent  seal  have  too 
long  kept  in  the  back  ground.  And  we  will  neither  be  so  insin- 
cere to  the  church  nor  so  unfair  to  the  disaenters  as  not  to  state 
the  fact  as  it  really  stands.  It  has  already  beeo  triumphantly  fore- 
told by  authority  whoae  wishes  make  it  eagle-eyed  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  church  on  its  present  footing  will  not  eadure  an- 
other half  century,  Ihose  who  travel  much  about  the  co«utry 
observe  but  too  moch  cause  to  fear  that  without  an  altered 
system,  and  much  liberal  assistance  from  the  le^alature,  there 
may  be  some  danger ;  and  it  is  not  such  ptdbhcationa  as  that 
before  us  that  will  tend  to  delay  the  catastrophe.  It  seemi 
to  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  those  who  heard  it.  But 
we  have  since  found  many  of  the  established  clergy  bitterly 
lamenting  its  tone  and  spirit.  As  laymen,  however,  we  are  the 
last  persons  who  would  interfere  widi  a  bishop  in  any  matter  of 
discussion  confined  to  himself  and  his  clei^.  But  when  these 
productions  are  published  and  sold  in  the  shops  to  the  people  of 
large  they  evidently  assume  a  very  different  character,  and  be- 
come (as  we  thinic)  as  neceisary  objects  of  criticism  as  any  othos, 
being  then  nothing  more  than  pamphlets  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  public.  They  operate  in  this  shape  upon  the 
religious  opinions  of  other  dioceses  and  other  societies;  and  we 
will  briefly  state  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  presumption 
cannot  be  laid  to  our  charge,  if  we  attempt  to  counteract  some 
of  the  mischief  which  we  apprehend  this  pamphlet  will  produce. 
Its  right  reverend  author,  we  believe,  has  passed  the  last  twenty 
years  pnncipally  within  the  walls  of  a  college,  or  on  the  episco 
pal  bench.  In  the  latter  situation  though  his  way  of  thinking  ha* 
been  strongly  marked  and  well  understood,  yet  every  tme  knows 
the  difficulty  with  which  disagreeable  truths  reacli  the  ears  of  per- 
sons ill  exalted  aUtions.  We,  on  the  contraiy,  are  bumble  and 
obscure  individuals,  who  run  unnoticed  about  the  town  and  the 
country,  with  our  mental  and  corporeal  eyes  on  the  full  stretch, 
to  pick  up  something  for  the  improvement  of  our  countrymen  in 
taste,  morals,  poHtica,  or  religion.  We  have  lately  had  oppor- 
tunities of  making  extensive  observatioos  on  the  state  of  iba 
church  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  population  has 
most  increased,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  interests  of  the 
established  religion  will  be  seriously  injured  by  the  practical 
application  of  ttie  reproaches  contained  in  the  <;harge.  Thf^ 
will  be  far  from  conciliating  those  to  whom  they  are  justly  ap- 
plicable (if  such  strange  reproaches  from  such  a  <]uarter  can  b^ 
really  applicable  any  where),  and  they  will  afford  to  those  who 
will  be  forward  to  consider  this  charge  as  breathing  the  general 
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■pjrit.of  oar  church,  a  notable  aif^tnent  in  furtherance  of  their 
pernicious  designs.  We  are  anxious  however  to  jrive  the  right 
revereod  prelate  full  credit  for  the  excellence  of  his  intentioua 
ID  its  publication,  for  the  general  purity  of  his  motives  of  action, 
and  for  the  diligence  and  activity  of  his  eiertions  in  proitioting 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  interests  of  his  diocese.  These  are 
valuable  qualities,  and  require  only  judgmeut  to  direct  them; 
and  we  arc  persuaded,  that  no  idea  existed  in  his  mind  whither 
might  lead  the  vague  and  undefined  censures  denounced  upon 
men  who  are  distinguished  in  the  charge  b;  the  appellation  of 
"  Gospel  preachers"  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  seems  to  confound 
them  with  Padobaplisls,  Antipadobaptists,  WesleyJans,  Whit' 
^eldians,  Sec.  l!ic.  Sec.  page  16.  Such,  however,  is  the  pronenesa 
of  mankind  in  general  to  confound  things  very  different  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  makii^  distinctions, 
that  too  much  caution  cannot  be  taken  accurately  to  ascertain 
the  real  question  in  debate,  particularly  when  that  question  ior 
Tolves  severe  censure  upon  individuals. 

Having  paid  this  sincere  tribute  to  the  purity  of  his  lordship's 
motives,  as  to  the  effect  intended  to  be  made  ou  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  bestow  the  same  applausa 
upon  the  mode  unfortunately  adopted  in  order  to  produce  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  both  the  reader  and 
the  critic  of  this  chaise  have  tu  contend  with  a  fuQdamental  diffi,- 
cul^  of  a  very  embarrassing  nature.  There  is  a  natural  confusion 
abqut  the  style,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
meaning  of  any  of  the  propositions.  This  difficulty  has  likewise 
received  a  considerable  accession,  from  an  unfortunate  am- 
biguity of  teims  ;  which,  while  it  seems  to  include  in  one  sweep- 
ing censure  persons  and  objects  the  most  dissimilar,  guards  ths 
assertions  from  close  examination,  by  cautions  and  exceptions 
involved  in  ten-fold  doubt  and  obscurity.  For  example,  a 
long  strain  of  invective  is  indulged  in  against  the  professors  of 
certain  sentiments  and  doctrines  stated  in  the  charge.  The 
greater  part  appear  upon  the  face  of  them,  to  be  tenets  exclu- 
sively held  by  some  of  the  lowest  sects  of  the  dissenters;  but  with 
these  are  occasionally  and  incidentally  coupled  other  doctrines, 
concerning  the  relative  importance  of  which  the  several  minis- 
ters of  our  own  church  differ.  The  whole  together  is  made  a 
nouud  of  accusation  against  certain  individuals  who  preach  the 
Gospel;  but  who  these  individuals  are,  is  left  to  be  interred  by 
the  description  of  their  doctrine  and  tenets.  We  of  coursecen- 
cluded  that  the  low  sects  of  the  dissenters  were  intended,  inas-; 
much  as  the  greater  part  of  the  description  applied  to  them. 
Satisfied  with  the  justice,  though  lameuting  the  tone  and  the  spirit 
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ot  tbe  Btatement,  we  were  <&tposed  to  admit  the  ^aeral  cor- 
rectness of  this  part  of  tbe  iMshop-s  reasoning,  rejec^ig  tbe  SK)i« 
Ngiilar  doctrines  incideotaNy  coupled  with  it  as  mere  surptw- 
■age.  Great  then  was  our  surprise,  to  find  is  a  p^e{p«ae  \3} 
immediately  sub8e4{uent,  that  tbeM  dissenters  are  exprtsay  ex- 
eluded  from  tbe  accusation  inteDded  m  the  chw^e ;  which  is  now 
narrowed  in  iu  linuts,  to  persons  described  as  "  halbog  between 
the  church  and  dsMBtion  from  it:"  i.  e.  (as  it  appears  to  us)  to 
certain  mmsters  of  the  establishm^  who  coDscientiously  diJBef 
in  some  points  of  mere  aioral  practice  from  manjr  of  tfieir  bre- 
thren, but  who  hold  precisety  Uie  same  creed,  who  subscribe  to 
Ao  same  articles,  and  are  at  tent  eijaally  aaxktus  to  uphold  the 
discipline  of  the  church. 

But  it  is  evident  that  tbe  greater  part  of  the  sentimeate  and 
doctrines  originally  stated  as  the  ground  of  Mane  do  not  applj 
lo  these,  or  ta  any  ministers  connected  with  the  estabKshment; 
alUioufjh  according  to  the  letter  of  ^  accusatioa  they  stand 
cfaarg^  with  it  to  the  extent  in  which  any  reader's  prejudice, 
pusioD,  or  want  of  tfiscrimmation,  may  induce  him  to  acquiesce 
m  its  literal  meaning.  To  do  justice,  therefore,  to  these  raini»- 
ters,  we  are  bound  to  reject  the  main  parts  of  the  charge  as  sur- 
flusage,  and  only  to  admit  those  immediately  coupled  with  it,  is 
<|ues(ions  for  consideration.  Now,  the  difficulty  of  doing  this, 
by  eliciting  a  plain  statement  from  such  a  varie^  of  contradio 
^D«,  is  obvious ;  as  no  statement  can  be  made  to  which  one  part 
of  the  contradictions  may  not  plausibly  be  objected  in  answer. 
fyie  usfortuoate  ministera  alluded  to  are  thus  left  qaite  at  a  lost 
both  as  to  the  s;^cific  ground  of  complaint  against  them,  and  lo 
die  sort  of  defence  and  exculpatioa  which  would  be  thot^riit 
•Btisfitetoiy  by  dieir  diocesan.  Nor  b  this  the  wh(Je.— 'Die 
vague  manner  in  which  tbe  censure  is  applied,  has  in  many  ht- 
stances  within  our  lcnowle<^  brought  within  its  aco^aU  seri- 
ous religion.  We  have  heard  certain  worldly  persons  exoft  very 
much  in  Ae  dreatmg  which  the  bishop  has  lately  given  to  tiie 
Mtlhodista  and  the  evangdieals.  And  the  wocst  of  it  ia,  thai 
neifter  the  chai^  itself,  nor  the  understandinga  of  these  BOIabJe 
critics,  are  at  all  forward  to  define  wbo  these  persons  so  warlfay 
of  reprobtttimi  are.  The  most  conunoo  application  t^the  teraM 
which  bae  occurred  in  our  isteTcourse  in  this  town  is  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  attendii^  the  parish  churches  or  chapets 
of  the  establishment,  where  due  stress  is  lud  from  the  pulpit  upon 
the  peculiar  doctiines  of  Christianity.  W  ^  refer  to  the  quota- 
lions  we  are  about  to  give  for  the  tmth  of  theae  observationB. 

In  the  mean  time  we  submit  with  dne  humility,  whether  such 
a  mode  of  "  laying  things  to  die  coosci^ices  of  men"  is  altogo- 
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tlfer  fair.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  in  all  matters  of  accusation, 
both  law  and  equity  reqnire  the  utmost  plainness  and  sinceri^, 
not  only  as  to  the  individual  intended  to  be  accused,  but  also  as 
to  the  crime  laid  to  hia  charge.  How  else  can  he  frame  his  de- 
fence, so  as  fairly  to  meet  it?  Two  individuafs  accused  of  cGfTer- 
ent  crimes  are  never  allowed  to  be  included  in  one  indictment. 
Nor  can  one  individual  be  indicted  at  the  same  time  for  two  dif^ 
ferent  crimes.  Much  less  can  the  joint  blame  of  two  parties 
(fiflerently  circnmstanced  be  fairly  imputed  to  one  of  them,  by 
iTTst  confoundmg  them  together  in  the  same  accusation,  and  dten 
withdrawing  one  of  the  parties  in  order  to  leave  the  other  loaded 
with  the  whole  chaise.  How  would  our  judges  be  astonished 
to  find  a  joint  indictment  preferred  against  one  who  had  broken 
open  a  hoase,  and  another  who  was  only  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted an  indictable  trespass;  that  they  by  force  of  arms  broke 
and  entered  a  certain  house  and  stole  goods  therefrom,  and  did 
moreover  with  a  amgregation  of  persons  unlawfully  collected 
together  forcibly  enter  Die  close  of  the  complainant.  But  how 
much  would  dieir  astonishment  increase,  should  the  counsel  for 
t&e  prosecution  get  up  and  state,  that  as  for  the  housebreaker, 
he  was  a  manly  sort  of  a  sinner,  whose  crime  was  well  defined, 
and  could  be  guarded  against  by  bolts,  bars,  and  blunderbusses; 
&e  should  not  therefore  press  the  indictment  against  him.  But 
for  the  vile  trespasser,  one  who  "  halting  between"  an  honest 
man  and  a  rogue,  violently  entered  people's  closes  unawares,  he 
most  implore  die .  verdict  of  the  juiy  agsunst  him  upon  eoery 
count  in  the  uidictment,  as  a  vUtain  to  whose  depredations 
Upon  the  public  it  was  not  easy  to  make  out  "  any  assignable 
limits ;"  and  who  should  therefore  be  hanged  out  of  the  way, 
dpon  an  imputed  charge,  to  save  die  trouble  of  precisely  defin- 
ing die  nature  of  his  real  culpability. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  are  naturally  inclined 
lo  enter  into  such  a  detail  of  the  causes  of  complaint  alleged  in 
the  charge  as  would  lay  each  accusation  at  its  nght  door.  Ilie 
Herculean  labour  of  the  task  wonid  not  dbcourage  us.  But  it  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  we  find  our  necessary  limits  too  contract- 
ed for  the  undertaking.  We  must  therefore  be  satisfied  with 
Ae  mode  next  to  be  preferred,  and  shall  proceed  first  to  lay 
before  the  reader's  impartial  judgment  his  lordship's  senti- 
ments in  his  own  words.  We  shall  then  endeavour  to  rescue  the 
character  of  those  ministers  whom  we'  think  unjustly  accused, 
by  discussing  such  of  the  imputations  as  night  fairly  be  objected 
to  them  by  any  one  who  disapproves  of  their  practice  and 
opinions. 

K  K  a 
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We  think  it  necessary,  however,  previously  to  rotering  opon 
any  arguments,  to  be  more  fair  in  our  defence  than  the  chup 
appears  to  be  in  its  accusations;  and  to  define  exactly  of  what 
description  the  ministers  are  whom  we  wish  to  defend.  They 
are  then  some  of  those  clei^men  of  the  established  church,  who, 
by  a  sort  of  vulgar  and  malicious  irony,  have  been  confounded 
in  one  sweeping  censure  under  the  term  evangelical,  because 
they  preach  openly,  and  with  a  decided  preference  to  mere  moral 
precepts,  the  peculiar  aud  important  doctrines  of  Christianity: 
namely,  a  savmg  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  nil  monl 
practice;  and  the  utter  ioefhciency  of  our  own  merits  to  mItk- 
tioo. 

But  it  is  only  to  sncH  clei^men  as  are  strictly  obedient  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  hold  themselves  as  much  in  due 
subordination  to  its  government,  as  any  of  those  who  are  eiclu- 
sively  attached  to  externals,  and  to  sucJi  as  are  pecuiiarfy  cojreet 
in  their  lives  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  Junctions  t^ 
their  sacred  office,  that  we  wish  to  confine  our  defence ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  although  they  are  ironically  termed 
"  Gospel  preachers,"  and  "  new  puritans,"  they  are  worthy  of  any 
thing  but  reproach  and  irony  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
We  must  further  subioiu  that  we  do  not  mean  to  defntd  such 
ministers,  (if  any  sucn  there  are  in  the  church,)  who  preach  to 
their  Hocks  the  doctrines  of  "  sudden  conversion,"  absolute  elec- 
tion, impeccability  of  the  elect,  final  perseverance,  or  any  of  the 
high  Calvinistic  tenets.  So  far,  however,  as  our  observation 
has  extended,  these  characters  are  for  the  most  part  vei^  rare 
within  the  walls  of  the  establishment. 

So  much  confusion  and  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  use  of 
the  term  evangelical,iiuit  we  have  thought  it  a  laudable  attempt  to 
inquire  into  its  real  origin  and  present  meaning ;  the  result  of  tbt 
inquiry  is  as  follows: — About  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  tone  of  religion  and  the  practice  of  the  generality  of 
cleigymen  were  very  low  indeed,  a  few  zealous  and  well-inteiH 
tioned  ministers  associated  together  with  the  laudable  view  of 
setting  a  better  example;  and  believing  that  much  of  the  mischief 
had  arisen  from  a  neglect  in  preaching  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  they  particularly  distinguished  their  discourses  by 
pointedly  enforcing  those  doctrines  upon  all  occasions.  It  » 
asserted  that  these  persons  fiid  not  carrv  their  faculties  so  meek^ 
as  to  avoid  makine  enemies;  certain  it  is,  that  tbeujbllouvrs  (by 
a  distinction  which  may  well  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  very 
agreeable  to  their  brethren,)  asserted  that  they  alone  were  evan- 
gelical in  their  doctrines.    They  are  «lso  said  to  have  sitewn  aft' 
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eidiinve  apint,  and  to  have  declared  such  of  their  brethren  at 
<iiffered  from  them  in  practice  and  teneu  in  a  stale  of  reproba- 
tios.  If  any  such  there  were,  we  think  that  they  were  not  only 
imprudent,  but  highly  blameable.  But  we  must  in  candour 
admit,  that,  for  the  most  part,  this  spirit  was  only  chained  upon 
them  by  implication.  A  man  who  sincerely  differs  from  hia 
neighbour  in  opinion,  and  quietly  conducts  himself  according 
to  Uie  dictates  of  his  conviction,  acta  uprightly  and  independ- 
ently :-^be  can  never  be  said  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  his  neigb- 
bour.  A  comparison  may  indeed  be  made  between  them  by 
others,  and  decided  according  to  the  dictates  of  each  man's 
judgment;  but  we  can  never  admit  that  the  party,  which  the 
result  of  such  judgment  condemns,  can  fairly  charge  the 
oilier  with  an  exclusive  spirit.  He  must  brin^  some  better 
proof  of  such  a  spirit  than  merely  the  act  of  settuig  a  superior 
example.  It  is  also  certain  that  some  of  these  clergymen, 
ynAi  an  ardour  natural  to  their  situation,  £d  run  into  some  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  These,  however, 
were  very  few;  and  the  greater  part  exhibited  bright  exam- 
ples of  zeal,  moderation,  and  charity. 

After  a  short  period,  such  of  the  clergy  as  either  through 
pique,  unwillii^ess  to  give  up  their  amusements,  or  other 
causes,  <^ose  to  aittiere  to  the  ancient  system,  found  it  con- 
venient to  cast  a  stigma  upon  those,  the  conduct  of  the  greater 
part  of  whom  diey  could  hardly  approve,  without  laying  them- 
fldves  open  to  blame  for  not  following  it.  They  converted^ 
therefore,  the  term  which  was  invented  as  a  compliment  into 
one  of  ironical  reproach:  and  "  the  new  puritan/'  were  called 
eoattgeUcal  preachers,  by  such  of  their  brethren  as  <Ud  not 
choose  to  be  truly  evangelical  in  th^r  own  doctrines  and  con- 
duct. Such  appears  to  have  been  its  first  invention.  It  has 
since  with  characteristic  accuraa/  been  applied  not  only  to 
the  mediodistical  sects,  but  what  is  still  more  absurd,  is  oft^ 
like  that  of  Methodist,  attached  to  any  minister  of  the  estab- 
lishment, who  is  just  one  degree  more  correct  m  practice 
than  the  person  who  casu  the  reproach.  We  have  heard  a  clep- 
gyman  who  gives  up  most  of  his  time  to  hunting,  shooting,  and 
fishing,  call  another  who  does  not  bunt,  and  shoot,  and  fisfa,  an 
^vangetical  minister.  The  same  is  said  of  any  clergyman  who 
does  not  go  to  the  playhouse,  the  tavern,  Or  the  ball-room,  by 
those  who  do  frequent  those  places.  Now,  we  think  a  sever* 
reprobation,  by  their  more  serious  brediren  of  those  ministers, 
who  occasionally  may  partake  in  some  of  these  amusements' 
V«i7  injuificioiu  and  reprdiensible.    The  object  rather  should 
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be  eentl}[  to  Anv  tkem  ^m  the  love  of  nidi  anuuemealjr 
hy  inducing  a  taste  for  better  things.  But  it  excites  onf 
indignatiod  to  hear  such  as  conscientioiuly  ah»f  in  from  thosiB 
amusemeDts  branded  with  terms  of  reproach,  which  dearb 
imply  an  imputation  of  hypocrisy.  We  hate  hypocrisy  in  aU 
its  sfaapes;^but  we  ask,  can  that  vice  assume  a  more  con- 
temptible and  odious  form  than  id  a  minuter,  who  after  preacb- 
\aa  Bgaimt  the  inoj-diuate  love  of  pleasure,  and  of  the  world,  not 
only  takw  the^  lead  in  every  riotous  amusemen^  but  attempts  to 
load  with  opprobrium  those  who,  from  conscientious  motivef, 
will  not  follow  his  example.  Thus,  oeverthelevs,  the  stigma  it 
affixed:  and  as  the  term  is  bow  ^noraotly  construed  to  include 
eveiT  thing  that  is  reaihf  irregular  in  discipline  and  doctrine; 
as  the  same  sweeping  censures,  which  we  complain  of  in  the 
present  charge,  are  scattered  indiscriminately  by  those  who  bare 
never  inquired  into  the  subject;  the  result  is,  that  the  most 
valuable  ministers  of  the  churdi  jire  confounded  with  those 
who  are  deservedly  censured ;  and  the  majority  of  mankind  who 
take  their  opinions  upon  trust  from  others,  are  led  into  tital  and 
erroneous  notions  concerning  the  real  value  of  our  church  estab- 
lishmoDt.  When  they  see  (he  most  zealous  of  its  ministers  stig- 
matized by  those  who  have  no  2eal  at  all,  aud  who  are  only  in- 
tent upon  the  temporalities  of  the  profession,  when  they  see  this 
reproach  countenanced  by  respectable  members  and  even  digsfr- 
tariea  of  the  church,  what  must  be  the  natural  conclusioni'  and 
how  favourable  must  that  conclusion  be  to  the  views  and  wishea 
of  the  sectaries .'  ^ 

We  now  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attentimi  to  the  fallowing 
quotations. 

*'  Men  have  sought  for  separation  when  the  circumstances  required 
the  strictest  union ;  and  to  i^ebuild  the  shaken  faith  of  ChriBtignf 
on  the  fluctuiuing  basis  of  enthusiasm;  and  to  heal  the  wounds  whiiA 
Christian  obedience  had  received  from  corruption  of  mind,  iwofligacy 
of  mannera,  and  viciousness  of  life,  not  by  the  evangelical  doctrine 
and  Rrace  of  repentance,  as  the  Gospel  teaches,  but  by  new  aad  un- 
heard of  conversions,  the  inventions  of  men  of  heated  imaginations, 
-or  anAitioas  views,  Th^  have  bewildered  themselves  in  the  mya- 
teries  and  depths  of  Calvmism,  in  distrust  or  contempt  of  the  s)bi> 
|ilicity  of  the  Gospd.  Hence  has  there  been  «ngendN«d  «  oew 
schism,  ialting  belmrf  Hk  dwch  md  dittaitiiMjrom  if,  ubci  wiibt  it 

rifesKt  tofiMaa  tht  jturit^  ofo^r  chttrck,  or  eves  to  refine  .upon  il* 
continueDy  imdermining  tlw  establishment,  and  avta  also  nortiiiwa 
&Uy  at  the  head  of  the  most  discordant  sects  in  owpsitioa  to  it.  By 
nothing  more  than  this  has  the  peace  and  credit  or  our  church  horn 
disturbed,  whilst  lie  mM  ruptcMble  iiiimtters,y'tie^^enBttiKlticm- 
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■efcot  Mofer  /Uf  wtct,  are  nlified  by  the  undMritdile  reflbcttbu  and 
irragsnt  ptcumiDDi  «f  thsae  m«  fwnMM.  Kothing  more  than  ths 
Imm  cenlTibu(«d  tta  aid  of  other  civil  cousm  to  ibake  die  juM  lubordina- 
tioo  of  raokasnoDgat  na;  whilatitexaltatfacmeaneBtaad  mostignonuit 


oence  and  nnHilidtT  ofllfe;  but  contain  witUn  tbetn  ti 
pnde,  amaratfon,  Awenfion,  and  mabaal  aniiaaahjt  t 
raaaon,  if  fi»  no  otiier.  ore  JaRl;  to  be  suqiected ;  oar 


«f  men  iato  a  ^piribial  uqierioritv,  it  teaches  tham  to  deapiie  otben, 
and  A«wi  RKmnd  tfctm  atraia  af  followera  as  ignorant  ta  theinadv«ii 
Add  to  thk,  that  tiie  notimu  oTindden  conTemon,  abaolnta  dectionf 

"   ~   'ter  tmj  be  of  tnemarivcs,  aa  I  hold  tfaem  to   be  moat  aiM 

w,)  are  eatainly  not  die  mem  afpivduciag  ChriMiaB  inao* 

'jr  of  life;  but  contain  witUn  tbetn  the  aeeds  of 

(  and  for  tliM 

a  J">"^7  ^  ^  suqiected ;  nar  can  any  one 
shew  that  we  are  enjohvsd  m  the  Gospel  M  teach  men  m."  (Paget 
12  and  13.)  "  Tkeypailly  eontumt  iBitkin  ihf  cAwcA,  partly  gather  ta 
theniEelve»  congrMjationa,  and  separate  from  it ;  being  united  among 
themselTes  meantrhile,  in  the  one  ca*e  or  the  other,  by  a  confederacy, 
whicli  draws  together  the  most  dissimUar  persona  and  characters.'' 
(Page  16-]  "  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  schism,  and  shewa 
plainly  that  vanity  and  ambition  in  the  leaders,  the  lore  ofnoctltyf 
and  opposition  in  the  followers,  and  not  any  conscleQtions  diffbrenc« 
of  opinion,  is  that  which  ia  At  the  bottom  of  tbeae  disaenshms^-ttat 
diSmot  and  variable  aa  thmr  doctrmea  are,  they  all  agree  in  the 
pemiciout  practice  of  gathering  to  themsehes  congregations,  drawn 
aaids  fiom  their  lenl  teachers.  I  would  lay  it  therefore  to  the  coii> 
ociences  of  men,  whether  there  ore  here  sufficient  grounds  for  dis> 
turfaing  and  breaking  die  union  of  the  church  of  CbrUt;  and  whe- 
tber  it  oe  not  a  great  breach  of  charity  on  the  one  hand  to  condemn 
others  who  are  hbouring  with  less  ostentation  in  the  same  vineyard, 
(I  mean  in  the  cause  of  promoting  niety  and  virtue,)  and  arrogance 
on  the  other,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of  Gomel 
ndmttert,  and  to  endeavour  to  maintain  It  by  gathering  together  lol- 
lowers  fVom  the  province  of  anoAer,  flattenng  them  with  delusive 


topes  of  ipecidi pritilege$  independent  of  MiKKrency  ot'life,  and  with  a 
wpeedy  and  summary  mode  of  salvation,  in  lieu  of  the  gradual  prt>- 
gren  of  trmt  emmge&aU  rtpattwue.    There  lenm  to  have  been  at- 


*  W«  nonot  but  rciDBrk  that  lh«  charge  li«rt  nniict  ■'  iDdden  convtruoo"  sod 
the  dociriiKofthe"  inefficiency  of  our  own  ttghtcaaMMt^"  u  if  inKpmblylie- 
lonfdigMMciiMlMri  At  HrttU  wM«MlTn»paitaf*iirdiBrchdoctriii«,aot 
«v«r  MUJMsd  npon  ■*  •vol  probable  bv  the  mioiileri  in  qaeMiMi  whereu  (he 
"  inelBciettqt  of  our  ewa  righienuineH  it  aa  univenal  and  orthodox  doctrine 
exprencdb  the  tltb  article  of  our  churcb. 

\  We  btvc  oorfdvt*  Uuitj  heard  th»  anetf M  at  orighuu  A  calM  "  tttw- 
fuiglad."    Le  Fere  2a«M»l  rrawrlu,  **  Toaiedoctrinc  qui  paroit  nouveflt,  o'a 


I  DTofinn.    Mslbeur  anz  puteur*  (]ui  • 
.'Evangilepa      '  ' — ' 


eauieqiielea  pin*  pare*  maximeide  L'Evangile  pa«eatpoDraouvMD[l,^sretqa' 
at  mt  ctfrrompu  le  (oai  4t,  ChmMas  th  [m  secOdtnMsaf  at  rAdMUMt,  oa 
«•  l«i  lamaat  asnt  Vipieesats." 
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tempti  lately  to  Mrodtux  pnachtrt  of  tiit  tUmp  m  Uctrnm  m  Um 
London  ehitrcktt,  which  I  hope  will  be  obnated,  lest  there  should 


obtain,  contrary  to  the  salutair  mjimctioDS  of  the  fifty-third  c 
distrBctioD  and  opposition  in  the  ^ery  same  church.    (P.  17  ant 

'  It  appears  that  the  number  of  old  dissentere,  such  as  Frediy- 


terisns,  IndepeodeDtB,  and  AnabaptisU,  have  long  since  been  either 
itationary  or  on  the  decline ;  now  with  these  men  there  was  hooeM 
ground  of  dissent,  though  in  our  judgment  erroneous  and  unreaaottt- 
Me ;  it  was  at  least  well  known  and  defined  with  sufficrent  accuracy, 
md  its  limits  were  eas^  to  be  marked  out;  and  in  the  fundamenUt 
doctrines  of  Christianity  they  did  not  difier  frmn  us.  Eren  widi 
jfritau  and  Socinunu,  though  the  difference  was  extreme,  yet  it  was 
not  difficult  to  assign  the  grounds  and  limits  of  it.  But  of  tbeae 
modem  disaentions  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  any  assignable  limits; 
(Page  15,  etseq.) 

Mot  to  multiply  quotations,  we  submit  to  the  fair  judgement 
of  every  impartial  reader,  whether  these  passages  do  not  imply  a 
positive  intention  to  include  those  ministers  of  the  church  of 
£aghuid>  whom  we  have  before  described,  in  the  sweeping  cen- 
sure bestowed  upon  the  less  respectable  part  of  the  dusenters. 
It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that  the  former  are  evidently  the  persons 
principally  designated  as  worthy  of  reproach ;  aod  we  venture  to 
ask,  whether  the  natural  effect  of  this  censure  must  not  be  to 
damp  the  zeal  of  the  young  clergy,  who  look  up  to  their  diocesai) 
for  approbation  and  prefennent. 

So  much  is  the  aversion  to  inculcating  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity  supposed  to  be  prevalent  in  our  church,  that  a 
barrister,  whose  "  Hints"  upon  this  subject  have  already  gone 
through  four  editions,  roundly  asserts,  that  the  clergy  have  at 
length  been  brou^t  to  think  those  the  most  orthodon  who  re- 
fer the  whole  of  laith  to  practical  goodness.  He  takes  the  li- 
berty of  <iualifyii^  the  doctrinal  luysteries  of  our  religion,  such 
as  t^e  Trinity,  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and  redemp> 
tion  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  exploded  controoersies, .  and  coik 
gratulates  the  public  that  the  clergy  have  ceased  to  think  them 
worthy  of  attention,  'lliese  gross  absurdities  have  been  sowdl 
received,  and  so  generally  read  by  the  public,  that  it  is  surely 
become  highly  dangerous  that  any  thing,  in  the  remotest  degree 
tending  to  countenance  a  prejudice  agamst  doctrinal  inatructKH^ 
ahould  proceed  from  high  authority  in  the  church.  Should 
there  not  be  an^  intention  to  encourage  such  a  prejudice,  we 
trust  that  the  mistake  conveyed  by  the  words  will  speedily  be 
rectified. 

In  the  mean  time,  arguing  upon  the  statement  as  it  stands, 
we  must  give  it  as  our  firm  opinion,  that  -there  is  »  decided 
ground  of  distinction  Wtweeo  the  two  cluses  of  men  in  quest 
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tfon.  Among  those  whom  we  wufa  to  defend  are  to  be  found 
man;  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Christian  Church,  who; 
4n  an  age  when  Oiristiaiiity  has  been  nearly  reduced  to  a  mere 
system  of  ethics,  have  laboured  with  the  greatest  earnestnesi 
And  the  most  persevering  zeal  for  her  support,  by  boldly  preach^ 
ing  her  true  and  genuine  doctrines  contamed  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles  and  in  the  Litui^y.  So  far  are  we  from  believing  them 
to  be  inimi<^I  to  our  church  establishment,  that  we  are  pei^ 
auaded  that  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  its  support  as  the  re- 
vival of  the  doctrines  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  dissemi- 
BBte ;  doctrines  which  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  truth  as  de- 
rived &om  scripture,  and  carry  with  them  the  promise  of  die 
divine  blessing.  Juslification  by  faith  alone,  Uie  principal  of 
these  doctrines,  was  considered  of  such  importance  by  the  early 
Informers,  that  Luther  himself  emphatically  assertnl  that  the 
degree  in  which  it  was  enforced  or  neglected,  was  "  Articulus 
Mantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesise,"  the  criterwn  of  a  standing  or  fall- 
iag  church.  We  repeat  that  it  was  Luther  who  said  uis  ;  and 
we  apprehend  that  the  main  strength  of  the  Dissenters  lies  in 
Uie  colour  which  is  afforded  tfaem  to  represent  this  and  the  a& 
Cendant  doctrines,  which  are  unquestionably  scriptural,  as  no 
part  of  the  tenets  of  the  establiriied  church*.  Whereas,  mfacf, 
they  are  as  unquestionably  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Englana 
as  they  are  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  it  is  evident  that  those 
ministers  are  the  most  effectual  antagonists  of  the  dissenters, 
who  prove  the  tnith  of  this  fact  by  their  preaching,  and  who 
shew  by  their  doctrine  and  example  its  efficacy  in  producing  a 
virtuous  and  religious  course  of  life.  We  would  refer  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  preceding  quotation  for  the  practical  efftcti 
which  w  renewed  preaching  of  these  doctrines  has  bad.  "  The 
old  dissenting  sects  (in  this  diocese)  are  either  stationary  or  on 
the  decrease."  And  if,  as  the  charge  states,  these  last  did  not 
differ  from  us  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  they  certiunly 
do  in  many  of  its  most  essential  doctrines:  whereas  those  ministers 
with  respect  to  whom  a  preference  seems  to  be  given,  not  only  to 
these  sects,  but  (can  it  he  believed!)  to  Arians  and  Socinians, 
so  far  from  differing  in  fundaraentals,  strictly  adhere  to  every 
article  of  our  church,  and  only  differ  from  the  majority  in  tlie 
relative  importance  which  they  attach  to  each. 

We  are  fiiUy  convinced  also,  that  the  further  increase  of  the  - 
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nslfao&tical  secta  will  b«  cotwidflmUy  cbwAed  (aad  in  tht 
oaly  Ceaaible  and  desk^^le  manoer)  b^  ever^  addition  t«  Um 
nuiDber  of  truly  evu^elical  preachers  in  the  churck  of  Eng- 
land. For  betides  the  puri^  of  Huii  doctrines,  these  preachen, 
almost  ezcliuively,  have  found  means  to  rouse  in  their  aitdienoe 
those  fedings  of  the  heart  to  which  the  Methodists  so  effectually 
and  successfully  appeal ;  whilo  they  are  at  the  same  time  r^ 
■trained,  by  the  articles  tutd  discipline  of  the  chiucfa,  and  by  ths 
moderation  of  their  own  views,  from  converting  those  feriingi 
to  any  objectionable  purposes.  A  naa  in  eanieat  about  nh' 
gion  ritutt  have  his  feelmgs  roused.  Feeling  should  certanly 
be  kept  withiu  bounds  by  judgment,  but  to  make  a  religioua  u»- 
prcssion  powerful  enough  to  produce  an  habitual  changa  of  lif^ 
strong  feeling  must  enter  into  the  means.  We  woidd  not  pre- 
dicate much  of  the  efficiency  of  that  man's  religion,  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  exclusively  guided  in  it  by  the  mere  dictates  of  reoaoa. 

One  of  die  purest  of  our  moral  writers  states,  that  "  We  can 
•carcely  look  into  any  part  of  the  sacred  v<^ume,  without  meet- 
ing abundant  proofs  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  affectiottt  which 
God  particularly  re^uiies.  Love,  zeal,  gratitude,  joy,  bope^ 
tnist,  are  each  of  diem  specified,  and  are  not  allowed  to  im 
as  weaknesses,  but  enjoiiwd  on  ua  at  our  bounden  duQr,  and 
connModed  to  us,  ta  our  acceptable  worship."'  *  '•■— "  As  the 
lively  exercise  of  the  pasuons  towards  their  legitimate  object  t» 
always  spoken  of  with  praise ;  fo  a  cold,  hard,  nnfeelii^  bMTt  w 
npreaentod  as  highly  criminal.  I^ikewannness  is  alMed  to  b« 
the  object  of  (xod's  disgust  and  aversion; — zeal  and  lov*  of  his 
favour  and  delu^t." 

How  valuable  then,  how  inestimable  must  be  that  ajHrit  in  tbe 
Church,  whidi  lays  hold  both  of  the  fe^iqgs  and  underalandin^ 
of  Duuiund ;  wlucfa  at  once  suppliea  a  powerful  instiuiMnt  of 
conversion,  and  at  the  same  time  submits  to  the  imposition  of  a 
regulator  strong  enoi^  to  preserve  it  constantly  from  all  extrav*- 
gant  operation]  How  saperior  in  every  legitimate  effect  to  tlw 
lov  rant  in  which  the  Methocbsts,  we  fear,  too  often  induce ! 

Besides,  can  an^  thing  be  more  mtpotitic  in  the  governors  of 
the  church,  even  m  a  wmrldly  point  of  view,  than  to  drive  «o»> 
teiti|itHOiisly  out  of  the  vineyard  those  whom  they  admit  to  b« 
particularly  industrious  and  effective  laboeren,  because  they  han- 
dle their  tools  in  a  mamwr  somewhat  more  antiquated  tluui  the 
favourite  workmen ;  and  this,  in  defiance  of  the  proof  coostantlj 
before  th«r  eyes,  diat  the  plants  nouridied  by  Uiem  often  bear 
die  finest  and  most  plentiAil  fruit  P 

In  short,  what  is  the  great  desideratum  in  ministers  of  th« 
cluvch,  but  to  lead  exemplary  lives  themselves,  to  reform  tlk4 
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hearts  of  their  flocks  so  as  to  induce  them  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  secure  this  reformation  upon  die  firmest  and  most  substantial 
foundatioQ?  It  is  our  decided  conviction,  that  these  works  are 
most  effectually  perfonned  b;  practice  and  precepts  founded 
upon  the  whole  of  the  teQets  of  the  church  of  England  as  bj  law 
established.  But  it  is  those  miuisters  of  the  church  that  are 
thus  successful  who  must  be  supposed  to  be  favoured  in'  theii; 
nunistry  bj  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence,  and  who  c(Hise> 
quently  are  capable  of  becoming  the  great  support  of  that 
chnrch,  from  whose  articles  and  btui^  they  draw  all  the  iiutnH 
ments  of  their  labour.  But,  say  their  opponents,  they  perrert 
those  articles  and  that  hturgy  to  a  meaning  different  from  that 
generally  received  in  the  church.  Do  they  so  i  say  their  defend- 
ers ;  but  how  can  the  good  effects  which  follow  their  labours  foe 
produced  by  a  perversion  of  divine  truth  \  That  (it  is  answered 
on  the  other  side)  is  no  concern  of  ours ;  we  are  sorry  that  erro^ 
seems  more  successful  than  truth,,  but  it  is  not  the  less  error, 
and  may  lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  If  asked  to  define 
those  consequences,  the  only  plausible  answer  that  we  have  heard 
is  something  like  the  following :— They  are  siud  to  hold  that 
particular  persons  to  whom  the  grace  of  God  is  granted  fee] 
(intenutUyJ  sensible  experiences  of  that  grace,  and  an  inward 
assurance  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  salvation.  They  are  also 
said  to  hold,  that  the  sins  of  such  persons  assume  a  diffeient 
complexion  in  the  eye  of  their  Maker  from  those  committed  by 
die  reprobate,  and  Uiat  consequently  they  may  persevere  in  the 
commisnon  of  palpable  and  enormous  sins,  and  yet  delude 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  are  nevertheless  in  a  stats 
of  salvation.  Now  this  appears  to  us  to  be  a  gross  perversion 
of  a  truth,  which  seems  very  simple  to  those  v^o  hold  it,  but,for 
reasons  we  shall  state,  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  underatood  by 
the  sort  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  the  objec- 
tion. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  make  this  statement  without  de- 
viating a  little  more  into  the  style  of  a  sermon  than  we  arc 
j/riff^  jusufied  in  doing,  rather  as  laymen  or  as  literajy  critics. 
If  any  of  oar  readers  are  starUed  at  the  sight  of  the  word  "  ser- 
mon," we  beg  leave  in  the  first  place  to  assure  them,  tliat  oun  is' 
very  short,  and  that  the  thii^  itself  is  by  no  means  so  fomuda< 
ble  in  alt  cases  as  ihey  may  perhaps  have  pre-conceived,  from  a 
confined  attention  to  particular  instances.  Ou  the  contrary, 
when  composed  upon  jut  priociplee,  it  nay  not  only  be  read  or 
heard,  but  actuaUj/  obei/tdy  without  any  derdiction  of  good  taste,, 
vivacity,  cheerfulness,  or  love  of  social  intercourse.  Na^,  its 
precepts  will  improve  and  add  pecaliar  «est  to  all  these  vb/bq*. 
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cent  enjoyments.  If,  howerer,  notwithstandbg  this  a 
there  are  still  some  who  retain  tfieir  dread  of  the  formidabU 
thing,  all  we  can  do,  in  the  second  place,  is,  to  request  that  the; 
will  have  the  goodness  to  pass  over  widiout  notice  the  six  sac- 
ceedmg  paragraphs ;  and  we  trust  that  after  this  fair  warning 
they  Tiir  now  excuse  the  insertion  which  we  have  thought  it  our 
<luty  to  give  them  in  this  place. 

Having  already  premised  (see  note,  page  427)  that  "  sudden 
conversion"  makes  no  part  of  the  doctrines  of  those  ministers  of 
the  church  whom  we  wish  to  defend,  we  would  begin  by  asking 
their  oppon«iU,  whether  they  themselves  do  not  admit,  that  a 
man  who  has  persevered  io  a  moral  and  religious  course  of  life 
for  many  years  may  safely  feel,  and  docs  in  fact  experience,  a 
strong  though  bumble  conviction,  that  he  is  in  the  road  to  salva- 
tion f  And  we  would  further  ask,  whether  one  of  his  greater 
encourage  meats  to  perseverance  in  virtue  may  not  arise  trom 
inward  Kelings,  which  he  may  justifiably  ascribe  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  holy  spirit  upon  his  heart  \  We  do  not  see  that  any 
man,,  who  admits  that  "  the  holy  spirit  will  be  granted  to  them 
that  ask  it,"  to  guard  them  from  sm,  and  extricate  them  from 
temptation,  can  deny  these  propositions.  Again,  will  they  not 
also  admit,  that  if  a  man,  whose  habits,  sentiments,  and  feeliisi 
have  ion^  been  exercised  in  virtuous  pursuits,  who  has  long  bdd 
vice  and  tmpurity  iji  abhorrence,  and  whose  pleasures  have  been 
all  drawn  from  the  pure  sources  of  .virtue  and  charity,  should, 
through  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  be  overtaken  by  an 
occasional  ftiult,  or  drawn  aside  by  a  sudden  temptation; — ^will 
they  not  admit,  that  such  a  man,  so  far  from  taking  pleasure  in 
his  sin,  will  no  sooner  have  committed  it,  than  be  will  look 
npon  it  and  himself  with  the  greatest  horrorP  Will  they  not  be- 
lieve thaf ,  from  the  ordinary  feelings  end  habits  of  his  life,  be 
will  be  without  a  moment's  peace  till  he  have  bitterly  repented 
and  humbled  himself  before  God,  and  returned  to  his  onUnary 
virtuous  habits  f  And  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  b  any  part  of 
the  church  of  England  doctrine  that  a  repentant  sinner  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  pardon. 

Here  then  is  all  that  the  truly  evangelical  preachers  assert 
Thxy  aay,  that  a  man,  who  by  the  reformation  of  his  heart  hu 
persevered  in  a  long  course  of  loolung  with  abhorrence  on  sin, 
and  pleasure  on  virtue,  cannot  from  the  nature  of  things  conti- 
nue m  the  practice  of  that  which  he  hates,  and  in  the  neglect  of 
diat  which  he  loves.  If  he  be  surprised  into  an  occasional  tin, 
and  survives,  he  will  as  certainly  return  to  the  right  path  in 
which  he  delights,  aa  the  unreformed  man  will  ccmtinue  ip  di| 
path  of  sin  io  which  he  finds  his  delight 

r.,a,i„.„,„  Google 
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1%ere  »  therefore  a  difference  between  the  im  of  a  refomted 
man  and  a  reprobate!  It  is  this:  the  Utter  is  habitual,  in  which 
the  sinner  finds  delight,  and  in  which  he  will  indulge  for  hia  own 
gratification,  so  far  as  he  thiuks  he  can  with  safety.  The  other 
is  rare  and  occasional,  in  which  the  sinner,  so  far  from  finding 
ddight,  finds  nothing  but  anguish  and  venation,  aud  remorse, 
and  contrariety  to  all  the  accustomed  feelings  of  his  heart,  and 
the  habits  of  his  life,  and  which  he  will  of  consequence  instantly 
•scape  from. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  of  this  argument,  we  cannot  but 
observe,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  so  strongly  object  to  this 
\eacx  of  the  church,  and  who  so  grossly  pervert  its  meaning,  as 
to  strain  it  to  the  admission  of  habitual  sin  beir^  compatible 
with  a  saving  faith,  that  such  assertions  should  afiord  to  them- 
selves ground  for  suspicion,  that  their  own  minds  are  in  want  of  - 
reformation.  We  should  be  much  inclined  to  fear  that  this  it 
the  case;  because,  instead  of  contemplati^  sin  exclusively  with 
a  view  to  the  misery  it  creates,  and  die  ofi^nce  it  gives  to  their  ' 
Maker,  thej  seem  to  contemplate  it  principally  with  a  view  to 
the  pleasure  that  it  affords;  and  they  are  unable  to  comprehend 
that  state  of  mind  so  well  described  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  as- 
serts, (as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy 
as  scarcely  to  need  an  argument  in  its  support),  that  those  who 
are  "  dead  to  sin  camwt  live  any  longer  therein."  In  truth  we 
very  much  fear  that  this  fundamental  cause  of  misunderstand- 
ing, this  difference  between  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  reform- 
ed and  the  unreformed,  is  the  origin  of  all  the  obloquy  which 
has  been  cast  upon  the  tenet  in  question. 

If  it  be  said  diat  the  tenet,  though  true,  is  liable  to  abuse  and 
misconception,  we  answer,  what  good  thing  is  not?  But  we  be- 
lieve that  it  has  never  been  strained  by  any  but  the  lowest  enthu- 
siasts into  an  assertion  that  a  man  who  dies  in  a  state  of  sin  un- 
repented  of  can  be  saved.  And  we  assert,  that  the  respectable 
part  of  the  preachers  of  the  church  of  England  do  not  expose 
It  to  abuse,  but  receive  it  as  a  truth  of  Christianity  extremely 
useful  in  its  proper  place,  and  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
many  sincere  and  earnest  Christians,. whose  state  of  mind  as  to 
religion  stands  in  need  of  encouragement  and  consolation. 

In  order  therefore  to  effect  the  restoration  of  vital  christi- 
ani^,  without  which  all  the  most  eloquent  preaching  will  be 
fruitless,  we  are  of  opinion,  with  all  possible  deference,  that 
doctrines  must  once  more  be  openly  and  boldly  preached.  We 
do  not  mean  "  the  mysteries  and  depths  of  Calvinism,"  nor 
"  delusive  hopes  of  special  privileges  independent  of  innocency 
of  life,"  and  holding  out  "  a  speedy  and  summary  mode  of  sal- 
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Tation  in  lieu  of  the  gra<)ual  progress  of  true  evangelical  re- 
pentance," which  we  thiak  are  (widiout  tborough  exaintoadco) 
as3ume<)  in  the  charge  as  the  ground  oF  what  is  called  "  gospel 
preaching;" — but  the  fundanieotal  doctrines^  of  the  cormpUoa 
of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  salvation  through  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  evidenced  by  its  inseparable  con^quence,  the  fruits  of  i 
holy  life. 

These  are  the  doctrines  which  were  preached  by  the  fodien 
of  the  church  before  it  was  corrupted  by  Romish  abofnioati<m, 
by  our  Arst  reformers,  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  "  noble 
army  of  martyrs."  They  are  doctrineg  which  in  every  age  have 
produced  the  brightest  practical  effects  upon  their  foUowcn. 
But  let  doctrines  be  constantly  united  wim  practical  applia- 
tions ;  let  theory  and  practice  go  band  in  hand  as  in  the  BiUe, 
our  proper  standard;— let  the  root  and  branch  be  inseparable. 
But  let  the  root  bear  the  branch.  We  are  inclined  to  fear 
that  the  common  run  of  preachers  in  the  present  day  have  lost 
wght  of  the  necessity  of  tnis  union,  and  expect  the  branch  to 
flourish  without  the  root. 

In  concluding  our  review  of  this  part  the  chaige  we  are  in- 
clined humbly  to  conceive,  that  the  accusations  it  contains  have 
arisen  from  certain  prejudices  very  common  in  the  world  agaimt 
that  description  of  church  ministers  who  are  more  zealous  than 
their  brethren  in  establishing /^^roumf-nvri  of  Christianity;  and 
without  fully  examining  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  convic- 
tion has  been  formed,  mat,  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  ou 
church  establishment,  and  the  cause  of  morality,  it  b  neces- 
sary to  discountenance  them.  The  prejudices  to  which  we  al- 
lude do  not  exist  without  sdme  plausible  colour^  it  must  be 
owned.  The  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  re- 
volting to  that  pride  of  man,  which,  however,  by  the  very  act 
of  opposing  the  doctrine,  strongly  proves  its  truth. — And  at  first 
sight,  to  minds  not  much  accustomed  to  religious  contempla- 
tions the  high  exaltation  of  faith,  with  the  corresponding  depre- 
ciation of  the  merit  of  our  own  works,  appears  strange,  as  if 
tending  to  discourage  our  own  exertions  to  lead  good  lives.  A 
wide  neld  here  opens  upon  us,  which  we  must  not  eater.  Snf* 
fice  it  to  say,  that  these  doctrines  must  he  true,  as  lliey  pervade 
every  part  of  the  Bible.  And  as  to  their  effects,  look  at  the 
lives  of  their  professors!  It  will  be  fwmd  that  those  (when 
sincere)  who  most  exah  faith  as  the  onlv  ground  of  salva^ 
tion,  are  not  only  strict  m  their  own  practice,  and  abound  h) 
good  works,  but  are  also  very  successful  in  introducing  moral 
practice  among  their  paiisluouers.     Indeed,  as  to  the  iH«cticil 
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effects  of  tlwir  mmitttr;  on  the  comtuct  of  the  poor,  we  are  con- 
viaced,  from  a  very  extensive  aci^adntance  wkh  the  nMnneraaiici 
lives  of  thai  class  of  society,  acquired  in  habits  of  intercotuae 

?^utte  dietiBCt  from  the  church,  that  none  are  mote  coospicuinu 
or  cood  mor^  cooduct  than  those  who  are  placed  oader  the  . 
guukiRce  and  example  of  the  ministera  of  die  church,  to  whom 
We  have  alluded.  The  causes  of  this  may  be  MtiUactorily 
shewn,  and  we  shall  hope  for  an  early  opportanity  of  detaiHi^ 
them. 

Some  writer  observes,  with  a  considerable  deal  oS  point, 
"True  believers  do  good  works  without  tnuting  in  them, 
worldly  mew  Mat  in  good  works  without  doing  them."  lliere 
is  s«  much  truth  in  the  latter  part  of  this  observation  as  well  as 
the  former,  that  we  fear  that  some  of  those  who  tidk  the  nuMb 
riwut  mor^ty  evince  the  least  of  it  in  their  conduct.  Indeed  we 
denot  at  altapprehendthe  danger  of  which  a  popular  preacher* 
in  a  London  chapel  kindly  expressed  hb  fear,  to  his  adaniring 
attd  aiiimred  eougregation — that  of  (heir  being  too  good.  Thift 
was  eerlBMily  an  agreeable  doctrine  at  least,  and  the  congrega- 
tion were  probably  sent  away  highly  satis&ed  both  with  tbem- 
s^res  KtA  their  teacher,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  profited  byi 
t^  wioiung. 

Several  other  observations  occurred  on  perusing  the  work 
1)efer«  us;  hat  we  abstain  from  diem,  lest  we  ^ould  be 
thought  fonvard  to  indulge  in  a  captious  spirit  of  criticism  r  we 
bBT«,  however,  a  short  remark  to.  make  upon  what  in  one  sense 
«^>ea«sthe  most  odious  of  die  accusations  contained  in  the 
cbuve,  that  of  "  flattering  men  with  delusive  hopes  of  specif 
privileges,  independent  of  imiocency  of  life."  If  by  dm  phrase 
It  was  meant  to  assert  that  the  preachers  mculcat«  die  compati- 
bitity  of  a  vicious  life  with  a  saving  faith,  the  aaserdon  is  eri- 
denUy  quite  unfounded  in  fact.  It  is  perfecdy  notorioui,  thaS 
no  denomination  of  Christian  ministers  in  the  churoh,  mr  who 
bj  a  forced  construction  are  said  to  "  halt  between  the  churcb 


*  We  beg  leave  to  Fecommend  to  Ihc  conridenition  of  all  pktniDi  of  IMngt, 
lie.  Jcc.  the  fbllowics  camplaint  made  by  the  ereat  reroimer  WiclKiliflfe  in  Um 
(Mrtcenth  centniy.  "  And  jet  lome  Joidi,  lo  coloit/en  tbeii  tymony,  wol*  ooi  tait 
far  doHrfsa  bot  irreMffi  for  the  lady,  oi  a  pal/ray,  or  a  tun  oficint.  And  when 
•OBK  iMd*  woatden  present  a  good  mBn,  then  lonie  lodja  ben  mcmni  to  btve  s 
dunnpreacnted,  or  atiippcfon  apit>,  ot  honter,  or  a  hawk«r,  or  a'Wild- pl*r«E 
of  nunmei  gunboli.  And  thiu  it  seemelh  that  both  prelalca  and  lordi  mlJccn 
■omc  cuned.Antichmt,  or  a  quick  fiend  to  be  master  of  Christ's  people,  for  to 
leaden  ifaem  to  Rdl  to  Satbanat  their  nusKr.  Such  triitery  ii  in  hlia  cumei, 
tbat  givtn  mtde  oi  hire  to  come  iota  such  wtxMI]'  offices,  and  couehfln  id  lordT* 
oonrM  foi  u  get  mo  btte  bencfiees,  and  purpoKo  not  ipedlf  to  do  their  g^MlIf 
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and  (lisaciitiotl  from  it,"  did  ever  to  hold  out  asy  auch  doctriae 
to  their  flocks.  We  have  before  explained,  that  tbey  cmU 
assert  the  impossibUily  of  a  vicious  life  when  a  saving  faitti 
i>  once  radly  impressed  upon  the  heart.  The  calumny  is  in- 
deed to  be  found  in  the  libellous  pages  of  the  "  Banister,"  aod 
has  been  more  than  amply  refuted.  But  we  are  persuaded  th^ 
no  such  meanii^  as  we  have  just  couteinplated  could  have  exist^ 
in  his  lordship's  mind.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  believe  .that 
there  could  be  any  inteution  to  impute  blaine  to,  or  to  stigmatise 
at  "  new  Puritans,"  those  who  hold  out  the  "  special  privileges" 
of  the  Gospel  to  persons  who  have  nothing  like  a  prtvwus  imuh 
eenof  of  life  to  qualify  them  for  the  blessing.  Because  our  Sa- 
viour himself  luth  informed  us,  that "  he  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance."  And  our  excellent  lituF- 
sy  opens  widi  asserting  that,  "  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourvelves  and  die  truth  is  not  in  us;  but  if  we  conftsi 
our  sins,  God  isjaithful  and  Just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighleousTtess."  We  should  be  ^lad  to 
know  whether  the  best  man  that  ever  lived  would  be  content  on 
the  last  day  to  rest  his  hopes  of  salvation  on  the  innocena/  of  his 
life ;  a  term  which  we  are  sure  upon  consideration  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  man  in  this 
world. 

What  then  could  be  the  intention  of  the  phrase  above 
quoted  i  We  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
it  upon  any  other  suppontion,  than  that  it  hastily  slipped 
in  "  currente  calamo,"  as  a  make-weight  in  the  argument,  and 
was  overlooked  upon  revision  from  a  certain  species  of  inatten-. 
tion,  to  which  all  writers  are  occasionally  subject. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  chaise  before 
us,  and  are  happy  to  go  along  with  its  philanthropic  author  en- 
tirely in  his  truly  apostolic  wish  that  more  churches  were  built. 
It  is  indeed  lamentable,  that  but  for  the  prevalence  of  dbsenUng 
chapels  and  meeting-houses,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  many  parts  of  England  could  ever  have  an  opportunity 
of  attending  public  worship.  This  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be 
tmrnediatebf,  or  perhaps  eivr  entirely  remedied,  though  we  tnwt 
that  a  spint  is  reviving  amoi^  us,  which,  under  Providence,  will 
gradually  diminish  it.  We  nope  not  only  that  churches  will 
rear  their  heads  in  many  places,  by  means  of  some  excellent  iu- 
dividuab  who  are  exerting  themselves  for  that  useful  purpose, 
but  that  means  will  be  speedily  taken  by  the  legislature  to  place 
the  church  of  England  a  little  more  upon  a  level  with  the  dis- 
senters, as  to  their  general  power  of  imparting  spiritual  instruc- 
tion to  the  people.     But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  the  eiit 
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ttfta^AasA  of  luu  arisen  almost  entfrely  from  die  pon  n^Iect 
of  die  l^lslature^  m  notprovidii^  increased  accommodatioo  ami 
rdigiotis  untracuon,  within  the  walls  of  the  establishment,  in  pn>- 
portioD  to  die  rapid  increase  in  die  population  of  die  country. 

It  is  perfecdy  true,  as  we  have^  somewhere  rsad,  diat  "  Many 
dionsand  acres,  which  a  century  or  two  ago  did  not  contain 
an  inhabiunt  with  a  soul  to  be  attended  to,  nor  a  blade  of 
eoni  to  contribute  towards  remunerating  a  pastor's  care,  are 
now  covered  with  smiling  cottages  and  waving  crops;  present- 
ing employment  to  the  already  overcharged  incambent,  which 
he  cannot  attend  to,  and  affording  an  addition  of  tythe  which 
dionid  clearly  be  bestowed  upon  one,  whosa  time  will  allow  of 
his  diachatving  the  appointed  duties  tn  return." 

Again,  "in  the  mining  and  manuiitcturiag  dntricts,manT  tracti 
covered  widi  heath  and  ling  a  century  ago  now  blaze  with  die 
fire  of  the  foi^e,  and  resound  with  die  hammer  and  the  anvil ;  and 
it  would  be  still  more  gratifying  to  the  philanthropic  mind,  (were 
Ae  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  inhabitants  properly  pro- 
nded  for,)  to  reflect  that  these  tracts  are  likewise  nlled  with 
industrious  artificers  and  labourere,  who,  while  ihey  supply  die 
world  widi  comforts  and  conveniences,  afford  sustenance  and 
h^>p)ness  to  themselves,  and  population  and  power  to  their 
t:ountry.  But,  alas !  many  of  these  places  possess  no  more  cler- 
gymen, DO  more  (lurches  than  they  did  under  their  ancient  state 
of  waste  and  desolation ;  and  the  consequences  may  be  often 
seen  in  the  meeting  houses,  and  heard  from  the  carts  and  wag- 
gons in  the  fields  adjacent."  It  is  consistent  with  oar  own 
knowledge,  that  in  some  of  these  places  crowds  of  the  lower 
orders,  suddenly  collected  together  into  one  hot-bed,  have  sunk 
at  first  into  the  most  deplorable  depths  of  vice  and  depravity; 
from  which  they  have  been  rescued  by  individuals  of  the  very 
lowest  and  least  respectable  of  the  dissenting  sects,  who  bv 
earnest  spiritual  labours  have  rendered  dieir  disciples  mora^ 
sober,  decent,  and  industrious.  We  know  not  how  a  well  re- 
gulated mind  can  look  upon  these  exertious  but  with  thankful- 
ness and  pleasure,  however  tinctured  with  regret  that  the  re- 
formation was  not  founded  upon  what  -we  believe  to  be  the  more 
solid  and  secure  tenets  of  the  established  church.  Nor  can  vce 
divine  how  a  friend  to  the  established  church  can  avoid  regret- 
ling,  that  the  conversion  of  these  sinners  was  actually  placed  out 
6f  the  reach  of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  by  the  laws  of  the' 
realm.  For  no  udditionu  churches  being  erected  in  die  dis- 
tricts, nor  any  means  existing  of  building  them,  of  course  no 
regular  ministers  coidd  be  appointed. 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  we  confess  that  we  Icarry 
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our  hopes  and  expectations  much  farther  than  the  Tcnerabl*. 
prelate  announces  in' his  charge.  We  confidently  trugt  that 
the  leKiBlature  will  not  refuse  to  set  apart  annually  a  co»- 
nderable  sum  towards  the  erection  of  churches,  where  pa- 
trons will  divide  large  livings,  or  iuhabitauta  of  towns  will 
tax  themselves  for  ue  support  of  a  minister.  And  where 
the  public  in  eeneral  pay  for  the  erection  of  churches,  it 
would  certainly  be  both  just  and  proper,  "  that  one-ha}f,  or  4 
lai^er  proportion  of  the  area,  and  also  of  the  galleries,  should 
fpr  ever  remain  in  free  and  open  sittines,"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  For  it  would  be  by  no  means  fair  that  the  ''mass  of  the 
population  should  pay  for  providing  church  room  for  the  opu- 
Kot  only,  who  can  well  aflord  to  erect  chapels,  containing  pews 
for  themselves.'  With  respect  to  the  larger  and  more  populous 
villages  in  the  country,  we  would  recommend  a  plan  that  baa 
been  already  partially  acted  upon  by  one  of  our  prelates,  who  is 
no  leas  venerable  for  his  great  age,  than  for  the  couciliatiug  and 
truly  apostolic  spirit  which  he  displays  upon  all  occauons.  It 
u  to  be  found  m  the  32d  Report  of  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  p.  78.  Describing  a  school  for. 
teachers  on  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  established  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, it  proceeds  thus: — "  The  first  of  the  founds tion-boys, 
Procter,  is  just  appointed  usLer  of  the  new  school  at  Gatea^ 
bead.  The  school-house  is  very  recently  elected,  being  one  oC 
many  formed  or  forming  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishop.  It 
contains  at  present  three  hundred  scholars,  Slc.Stc.  TbisschooU 
house  has  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop  as  a  chapel,  in  which 
divine  service  is  performed,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  Sundays, 
(o  very  crowded  congregations,  by  a  clergyman  whom  the  rectoi; 
engages  for  that  duty  at  a  salary  of  SOl.  a  year."  We  have  bj 
ns  some  very  interesting  matter,  the  insertion  of  which  our  pre- 
sent linuts  oblige  us  to  defer,  but  which  convinces  us  that  some 
important  and  practicable  improvements  may  be  built  upon 
this  precedent.  And  we  should  much  prefer  diem  to  die  crude 
notions  which  we  have  seen  lately  broached  for  pufiing  up  the 
religious  instruction  of  a  parish  to  auction,  to  mose  who  will 
bid  highest  in  rant  and  enthusiasm,  and  for  involving  the  bishops 
in  constant  litigation  with  these  unendowed  teachers.  No;  tfi^ 
discipline  of  the  church  must  be  preserved,  and  every  exectioa 
made  consbtently  with  that  discipline  to  increase  its  zeal.  It  ia^ 
upon  the  union  of  zeal  and  discipline  honestly  and  conscienti- 
ously.exercised  that  it  must  depend,  under  Providence,  for  it*. 
preservation  and  existence. 

It  gives  us  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  find  that  these  subjects 
have  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  noble  lord,  whose  strict  integrity. 
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io&cilifttiiig  manners,  and  ardent  zeal  in  die  promotion  of  every 
object  which  he  thinks  useful  to  his  country,  afford  lolid  grounds 
for  hoping  that  much  permanent  good  will  be  done.  In  our 
next  number  we  shall  enter  at  large  into  the  natare  of  his  plaa. 
In  the  mean  time  we  cordially  wish  him  more  success  in  his 
philanthropic  views,  and  more  firmness  and  consistency  in  his 
professed  coadjutors,  than  he  has  yet  experienced;  and  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  they  will  go  farther  to  produce  zeal  and 
unioa  in  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  and  consequently  be 
of  more  real  benefit  to,  the  established  church,  than  volutnes 
of  declamation  concerning  "  gospel  ministers,"  and  their  a»-  . 
turned  wanderings  among  "  the  depths  and  mysteiies  of  Cal- 
vinism." 

We  have  now  stated  alt  that  we  think  necessary  upon  diat 
part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  the  public;  and  we 
shall  only  add,  that  we  must  confess  it  would  hare  given 
«s  i^asure  to  have  observed  in  the  learned  prelate's  primary 
cha^e  a  little  more  warmth  of  commendation  upon  his  ad- 
mirable and  ever  to  be  regretted  predecessor  in  the  diocese  of 
London ; — a  man  whose  memory  must  ever  be  deservoily  deaf 
to  his  country,  from  the  zeal,  activity,  and  judgment  which  he  coiv- 
■tantly  and  successfully  exerted  in  the  promotion  of  true  religion. 
Witness  (among  many  others  instances)  the  present  state  of  the 
parish  churches  of  St.  Geoige's  and  St.  James's,  Westminster. 
We  regret  this  deficiency  die  more,  as  we  believe  such  compli- 
ments are  usual ;  and  we  understand  from  good  authority,  that  a 
more  el^ant  eulogium  was  scarcely  ever  pronounced  than  that 
delivered  upon  the  author  of  the  production  before  us,  in  the 
primary  charge  of  the  amiable  and  accomplbhed  prelate  who 
succeeded  him,  and  still  continues  to  preside  in  the  diocese  of 
Oxford. 


A«T."  XXI.  TerUamen  de  Metris  ab  JEschylo  in  choricis  cantibas 
adkibUd.  Cantabrigix :  Typis  ac  sumptibua  Academicis. 
8vo.— I8O9. 

J.T  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  commence  our  labours  in  the  department  of  ancient 
literature,  with  the  notice  of  a  work  so  important  as  that  which 
now  calls  for  our  attention,  llie  great  attainments  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  *,  both  in  classical  learning  in  genwul,  and  in  metrical  su- 
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cflce  fa  pirticulv,  have  long  been  knowp  to  dw  pobfie.  11k 
«kiU  and  ieaniing  vilh  which,  in  a  reiipectafolc  periodical  work, 
Uv  i»  known  to  have  esamioed  Tariom  publication!  of  Greek 
poetry,  and  the  eminent  succeu  which,  in  •ome  of  tlioae  arli- 
il\^  of  criticism,  bt  displaved  in  reitonng  to  order  some  of 
the  choral  odes  of  ^schyhia,  excited  a  general  deiire  that  Ik 
would  communicate  to  the  world  d>e  fruiti  of  that  labov, 
which  he  wu  understood  to  have  bestowed  on  tbt  dramatic 
writers  of  antiquity.  This  desire,  so  far  as  relates  to  .Sichyliu, 
iuu  at  length  been  fultitled,  to  the  gratification  of  all,  wheae 
pursuits  have  led  them  to  take  an  interest  in  studies  of  ttu 
nature. 

lie  subject  of  the  Greek  metres  has,  for  a  conndaraUe 
lime,  and  in  an  increaiiog  degree,  justly  occupied  the  attention 
of  scholars-  Iq  addition  to  the  dasire,  which  t*  natural  to  the 
nind,  of  underitanding  perfectly  and  in  all  its  branches  aa^ 
subject  with  which  it  is  conversant,  it  has  been  fotmd  tb«t  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  metres  is  faigfal;f  requisite  to  evtrf 
person  who  undertakes  to  criticise  the  works  of  die  ancicat 
poets;  and  that  without  considerable  attainment  in  that  spcdcs 
of  learning,  no  sagacity,  and  no  skill  in  other  departmeats  of 
eritfcism,  will  W  able  to  guide  him  successfiiUy  to  his  object^ 
or  preserve  him  from  frequent  and  morti^ng  fiulure.  lire  ad- 
vice of  Bentley  to  Hemsterhusius  cannot  ne  too  deeply  and 
effectually  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  candidate  for 
critical  reputation.  "  Htec  oui  sine  rei  matricffi  doctrina  auit 
ittin^ere,  peiinde  est  ac  n  in  labyrinlbum  se  coojeccrit,  sine  fii 
preesidio  exitura  tentaturus.  Certe  qui  syllabanim  ommaoi 
(luantitatem,  et  omuigeoorum  versunm  mensm-am  in  muneiato 
nafaet,  ei  ffi^pifw  erunt  molta  et  facilia,  qun  aliis,  hac  scieBBa 
destitutis,  proraus  sunt  mnpa.  Quare  obaecro  te,  vir  eximie,  ct 
magnopere  hortor,  ut  et  banc  eruditioois  partem  ceteris,  quas 
cumulate  adeo  possides,  velis  adjungere,  grande,  mihi  crede, 
opera  pretium  et  mirificam  quandam  voluptatem  inde  latonis." 
No  better  proofs  of  die  importance  of  this  knowledge  to  criti- 
.cism,  and  no  better  examples  of  its  successful  applicatieii  to 
that  purpose,  can  be  selected,  than  the  two  whidi  Porsoa  has 
subjoined  as  a  corollary  to  his  account  of  the  Anaptestic  metrp, 
in  Uie  admirable  supplement  to  the  preface  of  the  Hecuba;  in 
one  of  which,  with  a  felicity  almost  peculiar  to  himwlf,  by  ftc 
united  aid  of  critical  sagacity  aud  metrical  skill,  be  has  extri- 
cated an  indubitable  reading  from  die  ruins  of  a  grossly  ctic- 
rupted  text  imder  which  it  was  buried. 

llie  importance  of  this  knowledge  in  its  proper  province, 
Vittscarcely  be  contested  by  tboM  who  arc  eompatant  to  jadge 


•f  its  iqppliottiaiL  It  u  ttt«tided,'howaT«r,  witfa  cflDsidanifaj* 
(bSctUties.  The  kws  of  the  metres,  with  tbe  excaption  of 
tfaose  of  the  moat  commoa  deaoription  and  frequtnt  ue,  wer« 
•o  cntifalj  unkaown  to  the  tranacribere  in  ibe  dark  agea  of 
Greek  JitcrMore^  that  they  have  is  many  iiutaucec  ihrowa  the 
diiHd  od«8  into  tbe  utmost  confaiion;  and.  the  task  of  AyH- 
iag  tbem,  acoorchag  to  tfacu-  proper  metrical  anrangcOiient,  bu 
davolvcd  upon  modem  editors,  aayiated  soAetwiea,  but  some* 
time!  alfo  milled,  by  tb«  doubtful  light  afforded  by  die  mcieBt' 
arhoiittsta  or  gnunmaiiajw.  llie  subject  is  also,  by  its  veiY: 
amtm,  molred  in  pa^lexities  and  uncarlaintiea  of  no  inconsi- 
derable in&f[mt«de.  The  poetical  melody  of  tbe  ancicBts  do* 
paadioB  phiefly  on  die  observstton  of  quantity,  had  probably 
some  close  CMUKCtion  with  their  musical  modes,  the  knovF-' 
-l«(%e  of  which  is  now  necessarily  very  obscure.  The  rales  left 
by  th«  ancient  metrical  writers  are  net  in  all  inatsnces  fr«e' 
(torn  ambignity  or  inconustency,  aud  do  not  always  aditait  an 
ejBsy  or  certain  application,  llie  species  of  metre  are  so  va- 
rious, and  tbe  same  words  are  capable  of  b«ng  divided  in  so 
many  different  ways,  that  much  is  left  to  the  diacretion  and 
taate  of  on  editor.  Sometimes  a  tolerable  metrical  air^ig^ 
meat  ^^>ears  to  be  obtained,  in  which  we  are  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce ;  when  a  more  fortunate  observer,  having  detected  ibm 
predominance  of  a  particular  foot,  or  the  regulu  recurreaco  of 
eirtain  aystema,  introduces  a  new  constitution,  superseding  for- 
am  scbemee,  and  deriving  incontrovertible  evidoace  frmu  tb* 
luvmony  and  coosisteacy  of  itsparts. 

Tiift  rules  which  Porsoa  lays  down  in  his  preface  to  th« 
Hscuba,  for  the  divisioti  of  the  dramatic  chorai,  are  simpl« 
aiMl  brief.  "  Primo  curavi,  nt  quodque  cardien  ad  nola  et' 
lyricis  poetis  usitata,  si  facile  fieri  posset,  versufdn  genera 
red^eretar;  deinde,  ut  eadem  aut  simiKs  versuam  specieri  cfuam' 
■spiMime  recurreret."  On  which  Hermm  reiMarks,  widi  mora 
aoviaairf  perhaps  than  justice,  that  ibey  who  depend  on  these 
mies  only  will  receive  little  benefit;  for  how  can  the  first, *h« 
aaks,  be  a^ied,  while  it  is  fn  the  most  part  unknown  what 
species  of  metres  were  customary  to  the  lyric  poets  j  of,  with 
respect  to  tfae  second,  how  is  it  to  be  determined,  whether  in  a 
givm  pass^a  the  same  form  of  metre  recurs,  till  other  rufes 
shall  have  taught  where  the  be^nin^  and  ends  of  verses  are  to 
be  fixed?  ScMue  uaeful  rules,  applicable  tfi  tiiis  object,  uft 
gived  ia  his  treatise  on  the  metres  of  Pindar. 

With  all  their  imperfections,  the  works  of  the  aOcient  gTam- 
wariana  mutt  be  wkeBtly  read  and  freqaently  coaauked  by  th« 
metrical  MadeK.     The  principal  jof  Aeae  •mm^  the  Or««h» 
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we  pirt  of  the  trfatiae  of  Amtidei  Qomtilutiiai,  nid  die  Ea- 

cheiridioD  of  Hephft:atio,  with  tbe  coDimeataiT  of  hu  adiobut. 
The  former  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  muncal  writen,  b; 
^eibomiuB ;  the  latter  hu  passed  through  various  edibons,  and 
has  lately  been  republished  at  Oxford,  in  a  commodious  form 
and  with  very  usefiU  additions,  by  Mr.  Gaiifcurd,  who  has  also 
rairinted  that  part  of  Aristides  which  relates  to  the  metres. 
The  principal  Latio  authors  are  Tereiuianus  Maurus,  who  has 
written  a  poem  in  elegant  Latin  on  this  abstruse  branch  of 
gnunmatioa]  lesining;  Diomedei,  Marius  Victorinus,  Plotiav 
Atilius  }\ortunatianuB',  and  some  other  writers,  whose  works 
are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  grammarians,  by  Putschius. 

Tliere  are  also  metrical  scholia  of  diiEerent  and -^eiierall; 
doubtful  ^es  extant  on  some  of  the  ancient  wrkera,  m  whidi 
the  verses  are  divided  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  or  taste 
which  the  commentator  may  happen  to  have  possessed,  but 
often  with  little  success ;  and  an  editor  will  always  be  Justified 
in  departing  from  their  authority,  whenever  he  can  obtain  a 
more  conveuient  or  hannoniouB  division  of  verse.  Even  their 
prosody  is  sometimes  erroneous.  Tha  scholiast's  explaaatioa 
of  the  metres  of  Pindar's  second  olympic  ode  is  examined  bj 
Herman  *,  Comment,  de  Metrts  Pindari,  P.  I.  ^  6.  and  mij 
afford  a  good  specimen  of  their  methods  of  arrangem^it. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  Dr.  Bumey's  work.  Where 
the  choral  ode  is  antistrophic,  the  strophe  is  printed  on  one 
l^e,  and  the  antistrophe  on  the  opposite;  with  the  former^ 
under  each  line,  in  given  the  metrical  notation ;  with  the  latter, 
^e  name  and  description  of  the  vei-se.  The  monostropfaics  are 
exhibited  in  the  same  way,  with  the  metrical  notation  and  de- 
scription under  each  line.  A  few  explanatory  and  critical  notes 
are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  play 
is  an  index,  ftimi^ing  a  conspectus  of  the  (Ufferent  metres^ 
and  of  the  proportions  and  combinations  iu  which  they  occur. 

Hie  object  of  the  author  was  also  not  only  to  fiinush  a  new 
di^ion  of  the  lyric  parts  of  ^schylus,  but  to  promulgate  some 
new  laws  respecdng  the  principles  of  dieir  arrangement.    "  Ly- 


*  A  Utc  writer  od  metre*  alknn  that  Hennia  ha*  *eiy  properly  otijteted  n 
the  nuiM  givta  bylhcKboliut  lo  imne  of  [be  venet,  but  doubu  whether  ha 
reader!  irill  prefer  the  entire  arrangement  of  Herman  to  that  nhich  ii  com- 
Moaiy  adopted.  In  •oim adverting  on  the  drviticn  gitea  bf  that  sutbor,  he  i«- 
■aarb,  "  why  Hctmao  ihould  caipRrti  nim  ydi  an  iambic  peathemuner,  I  <«>• 
DM  comprAtnA,"  The  writer  hu  dvi  obKrved  tbit,  according  to  the  luace  ot 
TtniUr,  the  word  itCm  u  not  a  trochee,  but  an  iambui-  The  (chcdUit  u  ligU  m 
hit  mode  of  icanoiDg  the  vene  (0(.  II.  4.),  lo  far  ai  reeanla  the  quantity  of  tbr 
ffBsblcii  but  t^BimuslaonaoB  sins  to  HsfDs'a  cation  it  inscwnn. 
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ifeoi  qaidem  modos,  qui  apud  ilium  tragicoruni  principem  n»-' 
perinntur,  novis  metiendi  legibus  et  posse  dividi,  et  debere,' jtt- 
dicavi;  idque  cur  i(a  statuerim,  in  ipso  operia.  limine,  dilucide, 
Qt  spero,  breviterque  exposui."  Iiie  laws  of  this  system  art 
amply  explained  in  the  introduction,  and  tbeir  application  illus- 
trated by  a  great  variety  of  examples. 

lie  examination  of  the  work  before  us  wiU  naturally  divide 
itself  into  two  parts,  which  it  is  of  some  importance  to  keep 
distinct  ^ro  each  other;  the  practical  arraogement  of  di« 
choral  odes,  and  the  metrical  theory  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  diviaion  of  the  metres  recommended  by  Dr.  Bumey  is, 
in  ^neral,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  far  superior  to  that 
which  is  adopted  in  the  common  editions.  In  some  instances, 
odes,  which  have  usually  been  so  pirated  as  apparently  to  con- 
sist of  various  anomalous  verses  of  unusual  forms,  possessing 
little  connection  .with  each  otiier,  are  here  so  arruiged,  as  to 
constitute  similar  systems  of  known  and  usual  verses.  We  wilt 
g^ve,  is  an  instance,  one  of  the  first  which  occurs. 

An  ode  in  the  Prometheus  (v.  397— 434,  edit.  Stanl.),  in  the 
old  editions  is  represented  as  a  system  of  monostrophics,  in 
'  which  the  verses  are  intermingled  in  the  utmost  confunon,  with 
vcarcely  a  vestige  of  metre,  as  may  be  perceived  by  inspecting 
die  edition  of  Canter.  Stanley  first  observed  part  of  the  system 
to  be  antistrophic,  and  it  is  so  arranged  in  his  edition.  His  di- 
vidon  has  been  followed,  widt  some  improvements,  by  succeed* 
ing  editors,  lie  first  part  of  the  ode  we  shall  transcribe,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  thus  stands  in  the  notes  to  Mr< 
Butler's  republication  of  Stanley : 

Srirw  n  *as  e«X«fuy(ir 

icotforffletxn*  fax'  oovnv 
-  -  foiiiyiiviios  ■Kofttiv 

variats  hey^i  taya.'if 
daiytifreL  yog  rilt  Zsii 

liitlf  yOjMlf  XfiXruVo'f, 

Stipjfayw  S-esiirii' 

■ruf  tdfts  iyhkyua-iy  t&yjfdi. 

■  It  is  observable,  that  there  is  a  considerable  cotTeq>ond(nce 
between  several  of  die  lines  as  here  arranged;  but  they  are 
thrown  into  a  species  of  Anacreontic  'verse,  not  very  well 
adapted  to  tiie  tragic  chorus.  Dr.  Bumey  has  shewn  that  the 
first  strophe,  and  its  correspondent  antbtrophe,  with  the  except 
lion  of  the' last  verse  in  each,  consist  of  a  very  well-known 
species  of  metre,  the  glyeoneam .  pdyschciaatistum,  the  veivea 
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Tpaoc^Mog  y^Tj  i»wdj  Rc«i«r^   to  iW'  foUawim  ^rv*^ 
o"i|h  [  •#«-. 

/m;  n'otpiav  variuf 
frfygi  ta.ya.lf  cjfMyRf- 
ra  yof  TtfJi  Zcui  'lilttf 
ySfnttf  xgaroywy   6«f  :f- 
faiKv  3toT;  TflHTi  T(»af 

The  uitiateoplw  «f  coune  follow)  the  suae  model. 

The  glyconeuiB  polyschenuitistuia  ia  a  apeci«s  of  netr«  vuck 
used  b;  tb«  tragic  writers,  tad  ma>  be  reatored  in  vtrious  pa*- 
ngei.  We  wer«  gatog  to  observe,  that  il  fontu  the  predomi- 
nant  verae  in  part  «f  a  chorus  of  the  Klectra  of  Sophoclea 
(105&— rlOSl,  etUt.  Bni«ck),  whea  we  perceived  diat  the  pa»- 
eage  waa  arramad  b;  Di-  Burney  in  his  iatroductjoo.  Wt 
•mU  IrsnArilM  hi«  coftstitatioo  of  the  strophe. 

r«n»f  •!(»*«£;  i^ui- 
fMMt  Tft^it  tofSofUytiKt 

ttp'  ann  fi>*Tn»ffv,  df'  we  r* 

-    '  JMVIV  fS- 

fwn,  rdi"  os'x  ir*  Ivof  nXau^r; 
4*^' ^  Tit  J^is  tirrgmroi' 
Mol  far  iiifsiriav  dfpic 
tajiy  ap'  ovx  dvorfTN' 

fMl,  YfXrd  fLtt  fi-dwll*  OlHia 

Tf (w  oira  wT;  IVefS'  'Areel- 
iaus,  oi'j(i^uiTa.  fiiovy  tvdiif. 

It  u  obvious  that  b;  a  different  coiwtruetioB  of  diese  verses^ 
they  in^ht  easily  be  made  to  cooclode  with  tiro  givcotuca,  a 
monometer  base,  and  a  logaoedic,  in  a  snancc  stmilar  to  the 
former  part  of  the  strophe ;  but  the  divisioD  would  probably  be 
less  elegant. 

Ano&er,  and  indeed  very  nnnilar  inatnnce  of  improved  ar- 
rangemeal,  i»  preMntni  by  the  firnt  chotus  of  the  Pvoroetbaus 
(t.  1^.\  lh«  fint'  strophe  crf^  vihi<^  is  thus  rcpremoMd  m  S(a»> 
left  editioa. 

Mfilc  f9fii]^{,  fi^ia  yif  4,99 1^ 

H>«» "' 
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Tiat  ^nson  i»  retried  by  the  Uu  editor  of  Stanley.  Of 
1^  pn^wr  emagemeDt  of  this  ode  no  doubt  can  be  enters 
twBed,  wbeD  tJw  ngubrity  (^  ila  atnicair*  i»  ebauved. 

hteuf  dfdx\tuf  *f»vi&a 
•n*tt  ndyw,  mrfwat 

Xfeurttfigot  Si  ft,'  Artiuficw  Bcfoi* 
xnnrau  yo;  a;^w  vdfXu^sf 

d^  f  (tffJAXof  ^»  rrtftfri. 

Of  these  verses,  I — 3,  are  ^lyconic  polyschemntutic;  4, 
chortambic  dim.  cat.;  5,  glycoaic;  6,  logaoedic;  7—9;  gly- 
cooic;  10,  antispBstic  monometer ;  l\.\ofpoeAc. 

The  species  of  gluconic  verse  which  forms  die  predomimnC 
metre  of  these  strophes,  occurs  in  the  dramatic  wtiters  mtder  a 
considerable  variety  of  forms ;  but  ^schyliu  seetlu  to  adhere' 
more  closely  than  the  other  tragic  poets  to  its  strictest  model. 
It  is  observed  by  Br.  Bumey,  mat  be  has  not  in  my  instance 
^Dployed  a  double  anacrusis;  or,  in  other  words,  substtttited 
au  anapest  for  an  iambus  in  the  first  seat  of  the  ontinnst. 
We  have  noticed,  however,  accordii^  to  die  <finraon  of  Ae 
"  Tcntamen,"  an  instance  of  »  glyconic  beginning  with  a: 
dactyl  J 

Agmn,  xIvU.  2. 
and  another,  in  wlucb  an  anapfest  occupies  the  second  place  of 
th»  antiipaat. 

Sept.  cont.  Thcfr.  xfSL  Sir.  9. 
The  antistrophic  line  is  of  the  same  stnictuve. 

Id  two  of  his  remaining  plays,  ^schylus  has  employed  tlM 
ioBNiuM  a  mdnom:  and  itrodacad  nat«au  of  this 


*  Tfte  meuicBt  ariMjfM 
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Terse  which  deserve  particular  atteiitkH].  T^ej  occur  in  tb*- 
*'  Supplices"'aad  the  "  Perss."  The  fonner  of  them  (Supp. 
101^—1057.))  i<  Kthnirably  arranged  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  fint 
lUftpeared  in  an  article  of  the  Monthly  Review  (Jan.  1798.) 
This  fine  choral  ode  contains  first  four  systems,  each  compria- 
ing  five  verses ;  three  of  whtch  are  ionic  dimeters,  the  fourth  a 
monoraeter,  and  the  fifth  a  dimeter  anaclomenoa.  Tliese  are  - 
followed  by  three  other  nystems,  each  ccmsisdng  of  eleven 
verses ;  of  which  ten  are  regular  ionic  dimeters,  and  the  Se- 
venth, like  the  concluding  lines  of  the  fonner  systanB,  dimeter 
anaclomenon.  Tlie  system  at  the  beginning  of  the  PersK 
(65—113.))  is  less  remarkably  regular.  In'anote,  Dr.  Buniey 
arranges  a  chorus  of  the  Supplices  of  Euripides  (4S — 75.), 
which,  in  most  editions,  is'  en:itied  anapsstic ;  aod  which  Heath 
attempted  to  arrai^e  as  such.  It  is  here  clearly  shewn  to  con- 
■ist  of  two  strophes  and  antistrophes  of  ionic  verses,  of  vanons 
forms.  For  the  division,  which  is  very  elegant,  we  must  refer 
to  the  note  on  the  Persa;,  p.  10 — 13. 

In  addibon  to  those  which  we  have  adduced,  many  other 
examples  might  easily  be  cited,  of  skill  and  success  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  lyric  parts  of  JEschjIus.  In  many  instauces,  with- 
out doubt,  the  arrangement  is  rather  subject  to  the  decision  of 
taste,  than  capable  of  detenuiuation  by  any  certain  rules  of 
art.  In  such  cases,  there  must  be  room  for  some  difference  of 
opinion.  But  where  the  predominance  of  any  particular  foot 
determines  the  nature  of  a  system,  the  true  form  has  never,  we 
believe,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  editor.  Bearing  this  general 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  arrangements,  and  reservii^ 
for  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article  some  remarks  on  a  few 
passages,  which  seem  to  admit  a  different  constitution,  we  deem 
It  unnecessary  to  quote  any  more  examples  of  die  metrical  di- 
nsion,  and  ^all  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded. 

The  species  of  metre  which  usually  occur  in  (he  divisions  of 
die  chorusses  adopted  in  the  "  Tentamen"  are  but  few.  Tlie 
laws  of  these  are  explained  in  the  introduction. 

The  first  and  chief  is  the  antispastic,  being  conndered  as 
die  basis  of  tfae  lyric  parts  of  the  Greek  dramatic  poetry ;  aud 
great  latitude  is  used  in  the  application  of  this  flexible  species 
of  metre. 

Tlie  antimast,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  present  work, 
admits,  in  aU  places  of  the  verse,  the  snbsbtutiou  of  ap  iambic 
metre,  a  dispondvus,  a  trochaic  metre,  ady  of  the  epitrttes, 
and  most  of  the  varieties  which  can  result  frojn  these,  by  the 
resolution  of  the  long  syllables.    A  table  of  its  various  forms, 
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aocordinff  to  these  principles,  is  given,  and  they  amount  to  the 
formidable  catalo^^ue  of  ainty-one;-  a  number  apparently  suffi- 
cient to  comprise  most  of  the  possible  varieties  in  the  succes- 
sion of  short  and  long  syllables.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  several  instances  the  forms  coincide,  so  far  as  regards 
the  order  of  the  times;  varying  onl^  in  the  position  of  the  arsis 
and  thesis.  Several  of  the  possible  forms  are  slito  not  Jo  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  .^scbjlus,  so  that  the  real  number  of 
varieties  occurring  in  the  use  of  poetry  is  considerably  dimi- 
ndied.  It  is  evident  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  niaoT 
other  species  of  verse  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  anti- 
spastic.  Its  particular  advantages,  and  general  influence  on 
metrical  practice,  we  shall  ritortly  consider. 

The  antispastic  verse  occurs  in  the  chorus  of  ^^ylns,  as 
arranged  in  the  "  Tentamen,"  in  many  forms,  from  that  of  mo- 
Bometer,  to  tetrameter  acatalectic.  A  species  of  antispas^ 
metre,  in  the  form  of  trimeter  brachycatalectic,  seems  to  be 
found  frequently  in  ^diyJus,  under  the  restricted  scheme  of 
a  first  epitrite,  followed  by  three  pure  iambi.  The  empW- 
ment  of  this  verse  by  the  poet  has  been  well  noticed  by  Mr. 
Butler,  who  bas  distinguished  it  by  die  title  of  the  ^schylean 
antispastic.  We  believe  that  it  does  not  occur  in  precisely  tibis 
form  in  the  "  Tentamen,"  though  it  is  found  pretty  frequendy 
with  die  variation  of  wanting  one  syllable.  The  complete  verso 
it,  however,  admitted  in  tbe  introduction,  where  Dr.  Bumey 
proposes  to  read  the  begiuninE  of  tbe  strophe  (Sept.  c.  llieb. 
750.),  agreeably  to  tbe  <^d  meuod  of  division,  in  the  foliowinv 
manner;  -    - 

hytheen  uif  ^oMr  aura!, 

consisting  of  an  .^chylean  antispastic  (tq  adopt  tbe  name  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Butler),  and  two  prosodiac  verses.  Ilie  same 
fona  of  metre  may  be  restored  in  various  other  passages. 
Adopdng  a  reading,  varying  in  a  trifling  degree  from  diat  of 
Dr.  Bumey,  it  occurs,  followed,  as  in  ihe  preceding  instance, 
by  a  prosodiac,  in  the  Prometheus,  v.  425*. 
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SeLfUrr  ditrnfiMmtimt' 
In  «  few  instmices,  as  in  die  Agamenmon,  t.  191<  a  donUe 
iambus  answers  to  the  epitrit«. 

TbC  (tropbic  vene  is, 

^lalus  rii^  «fii>)i'  ^fUfiof 
■  It  may  be  c^emd,  in  connection  widi  tbc  dieerr  on  wUih 
the  "  TcotaBteu"  proceeds,  that  the  former  of  Ibese  lines  ia  m 
ieatance  ol   a  verse,   in  a  form  completely  iamlnc,  which  ia 
nerertheless  necesturily  to  be  considered  us  antupaMic- 

The  docbmiacs  are  a  species  of  antispasticB,  which  dcaerve 
particular  attention,  both  as  thej  are  eftea  used,  lintlj  aad  is 
I,  by  Ibe  tragic  poets,  and  as  being  on  ail  hands  conCeaaed 


to  ba  pr^fMily  utiaMalic,  they  afford  one  of  Ibe  beet.metboda 
«f  detarminni;  the  liiMt*  and  varietica  of  that  foot,  »  subjeet 
which  has  occasioned  some  ctmtroversy.  Docfamiacs  are  found 
m  great  freqwscy  in  .Alsdiylus,  as  in  die  other  tragic  poeu. 
The  choriambic  dim.  caml.  (a  very  common  form  of  Terac),  is 
««Midered  b^  Dr.  Buraey  as  properly  fallmg  andsr  tbia  species, 
being  doi^miac  hypercatidectu:. 

Combmatioaa  of  cretic  feat  (-••)  are  employad  by  jEadyliis. 
This  foot  is  also  considered  in  the  metncal  doctriae  of  the 
"  Teatamen,"  as  bearii^  aos  affinity  to  the  antispast,  being  aup- 
poaed  to  derive  its  oriein  from  the  three  fimil  lyilablca  of  a  pm« 
oochmiac.  It,  therefore,  properly  associates  with  antiepastic 
syniems. 

The  trochaic  metre  Jreqaently  aj^iears  in  ^  systems  of 
.Sschylus  in  various  forms,  from  the  monometar  to  the  dimeter 
hypercatalectic. 

Dactylic  raefre  u  also  often  emt^yed,  and  is  admitted  by 
X>r.  Barney  in  verves  to  the  extent  of  seven  metres.  The  loga- 
«edic  ia  referred  to  diia  species. 

Qtoriambic  verses  often  occur  in  eonjunctioa  witfi  otfier 
forms,  but  there  ia  no  entire  system  of  this  metre. 

The  use  made  by  £aehylus  of  die  fooie  metre  has  beeD  al- 
ready mentioned- 

There  are  very  few  instances,  acconSng  to  the  theoiy  of  this 
work,  in  which  the  iambic  and  anapaestic  metres  are  employed. 


The  veraea  which  are  uawlly  coMsnerad  as  belonging  lo 
species  are  here  reduced  to  the  antixpastic  system.  A  trochaic 
division  of  verse  is  preferred  to  an  iambic,  when  both  are  pos* 
aible.     A  single  choral  ayit<ai'(PrometheBs,  545—^68.},  ap- 
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pearhig  to  contiit  of  theM  metras  only,  they  t/n  m  tfau  ioBtaoCe 
suffered  to  retain  their  unial  uflme*. 

The  baochiac  mstre  occurs  la  this  divuion  oaly  once : 

Tit  »'%«,  tI$  o$iiM,  v^trlrra  p.'  wprffl^si 

Prom.  MS. 

In  two  or  thr«e  otbtr  plac««  <oni«  trace*  of  tbb  niMfure 
appear. 

No  place  ia  given  in  the  "  Tentunen*  to  vrrwf  of  ihe  de- 
Mrlptiop  failed  by  nwtncal  writera  aiynarteti,  wiiii  the  cxwp* 
tion  of  the  double  duchmiacs.  "  tlic  forian,"  Myi  Dr.  Bw- 
iMy,  "  8tudi>HMBJuveututis  labore*  diminuentur;  at  s)  quif  duo 
vel  plura  netnt  alveiie  iudolis  coauecttiida  putat,  ita  wt  tUHUn 
«t  novuB)  quoddam  genui  conatituantt  acriptorum  in«liK<miin 
de  hac  r«  leges  et  placita  conferat,"  ,   . 

It  wai  neceaaary  to  give  this  slight  sketch  of  Dr.  Buiney's 
wtroduction,  as  an  adherence  to  the  spscies  of  aumbw  which 
nre  her*  efium«rat«d  is  rigorously  matntainad  in  the  "  Teatv- 
neo,"  and  ^vea  riae  to  some  of  its  peculiarities.  lu  variwis 
places,  a  dwinon  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  might  Derhapa  be 
made,  without  taltirg  the  laws  of  the  aystam^  M  well  as  toe  UH 
dividifal  verse,  into  consideratioa. 

The  points  of  this  system  which  will  chi^y  exoite  tfteotlMi 
are  the  extent  given  to  the  antiapaatic  metre,  and  the  rejection 
of  compound  verses,  or  as^Tiarleti. 

The  general  theory  of  Or.  Bumey  respecting  the  lyric  me*- 
aures  of  the  dramatic  poets,  which  he  considers  in  most  io* 
staaoea  aa  being  either  purely  aoliapastic,  or  aa  bearing  «  close 
affinity  to  the  antispastic  system,  is  briefly  stated  at  uia  cen^ 
mencaraeal  of  bis  iotroductioo.  We  dwU  give  it  in  hii  own 
words: 

"  rioWjif  ftfT'«j3oXiirf«raj3aA0Hfl'»i  rjoy^JI*  lva.i<ra.n,  hetitv^ 
T^K  iaur^i  awtv.  Anatotelid  hKc  sunt  verria. — -ilinc,  qutun  mfbbu> 
lis  metra  Jamblca  trlmetra,  trochaica  tetrantetm  catalectica,  et 
anapantica,  ad  suas  ipsaruin  partes  jam  aeposita  eisent,  poets  traglei 
antupaatico  metro  in  choricis  Cantibiu  locum  praeipuura,  neo  sine 
ratione,  attribuvrunt.  Ex  pede  enim  anticpaato,  qui  eonstatflx  ianabo 
«t  troohso,  utrioaque  melri  deliciia  Athanieasiwn  aurea  epcraverunt 
aese  poasc  implere.  Ex  ilia  enun  pane  infinita  Tsiietate,  que  « la«- 
garum  ■yUahawni  soluticmibu*  ortum  ducit,  multoium  siatrorun  «!*• 
gaatios  eligare  et  compreheodere  volueruot." 

TUs  ingenious  theory,  thtts  briefly  stated,  is  not  accompanied, 
h  is  to  he  observed,  by  any  proof  of  historical  evidence.  If 
^tbere  exist  any  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
^ans,  asserting  diat  the  ahtispast  was  wlopted  hy  the  tn^pe 
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■  poets  ts  the  buis  of  dieir  cbonl  odes,  it  hat  not  raadted  Otf 
kiiowle«%e;  and  its  productioo,  if  luch  id  authority  can  be 
found,  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  doctrine  here  advanced. 
In  the  mean  time  we  catrnot  but  observe,  that  it  is  not  well 
supported  by  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
ab^e;  as  it  seems  to  imply  the  appropriation  of  die  iamluc, 
trochaic,  and  anaptestic  metres,  to  the  use  of  the  dranalk 
dialogue,  previous!;  to  the  adoption  of  any  particular  species 
of  metre  for  the  choral  parts.  The  chorus,  it  is  well  known, 
was  die  origin  from  which  the  drama  sprang;  and  as  it  existed 
before  the  dialc^e,  probably  received  its  character  before  the 
complete  developement  of  the  regular  dramatic  poem ;  and 
beB^  alw^B  of  a  lyric  nature,  may  be  reasonably  supposed, 
irom  die  earliest  periods,  to  have  delighted  in  diat  variety  and 
liber^  of  numbers,  which  belongs  to  the  more  enthusiastic 
species  of  poetry.  "  Tragedy,"  gays  Aristotle,  "  being  in  it* 
origin  extemporary,  was  derived  from  those  who  led  the  ditfay- 
nmb."  Measures  of  the  utmost  freedom  seem  to  suit  such  an 
cnigin.  Some  didiyrambic  lines  of  Archilochus  are,  indeed, 
re^^rly  trochaic.     The  fragments  of  die  dithyrambs  of  Pindar  > 

-  Appear  to  be  in  measures  similar  to  those  of  the  ti^ic  poets; 
and  the  freedom  of  their  numbers  is  described  in  a  well-knowm 
fmtngfs  of  Horace : 

Seu  per  audoces  nova  dithj-rsmbos 
Verbs  devolvit,  oiimeriBque  fertur 
Lege  solutis. 

T%t  poems  are  however  before  us,  and  were  the  antispastic  a 
lass  anomalous  species  of  metre,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine 
its  claims  to  die  preponderance  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Buniey 
anKHig  die  choral  measures.  This  however  is  rendered  difficDtt 
by  the  extraordinary  latitude  of  that  metre,  which  by  its  subsli- 
tntions  and  resolutions  is  capable  of  swallowing  up  dmoat  every 
other  species.  All  then  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  fact,  is,  that 
eidier  the  antispastic  metre,  or  metres  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  the  antispastic  (allowing  alt  its  latitude  to  that  system)  form 
die  bans  of  the  choral  odes. 

Adoiitting  in  all  its  extent  the  freedom  of  diis  metre,  it  mi^ 
teem  that  prose  itself  is  capable  of  being  modelled  widi  little 
violence  into  lyric  systems.  Its  use  in, practice  has  howerer 
been  much  more  restricted.  The  forms  of  the  antispast  em- 
ployed in  the  "  Tentamen"  do  not  exceed  twen^two,  a  number 
cqiudled  and  justified  by  the  forms  of  the  dochmiac,  an  iiD- 
doubted  antispastic  measure.  Tliougb  Dr.  Bumey,  on  the  bo- 
thority  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  Tf'F"^'?*  tbs  substitutiou  of 
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.  the  ditrochnus  for  the  anUapast,' li^  !>"  not  i°  practice  araiJed 
himself  of  tbb  privilege,  but  suffers  verses  of  the  trochaic  form 
to  retain  their  u^ual  deuominatioo,  with  the  exception,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  of  a  single  trochaic  dochmiac. 

Om  irl  ft>ia. 

Sept.  c  Theb.  879. 

He  antispastic  doctrine,  as  applied  by  Dr.  Biiraey,  though 
at  first  ught  seeming  to  possess  a  luxity  scarcely  consistent  with 
anv  restraint  of  numbers,  is  liable,  we  are  couvioced,  to  little 
soud  objection.  It  has  little  influence  ou  the  practical  divtsioi 
of  the  verses.  It  is  not  of  much  importance  whether  a  given 
line  be  deuominated  iambic  or  antispastic,  provided  its  measure 
be  ascertained;  and  in  some  instances  lines  completely  iambic  in 
their  form,  as  has  beeu  before  observed,  are  indubitably  to  be 
, considered  as  antispastic,  from  the  comparison  of  their  corre- 
apondent  atrophic,  or  antietrophic  verse. 

Some  positive  advantages  likewise  result  from  the  application 
of  this  doctrine.  It  wul  no  longer  be  necessary  for  us  to  be 
very  solicitous  about  the  exact  regularity  of  those  apparently 
iambic  trimeters,  which  sometimes  occur  in  a  chorus,  and  op- 
pose the  laws  which  have  been  laid  down  with  great  skill  and 
sagacity  respecting  the  structure  of  those  lines.  We  are  fur- 
nished also  with  an  easy  method  of  reducing  to  rule  verses  other- 
wise anomalous,  which,  in  the  common  system,  occur  with  per- 
plexing frequency  in  the  tragic  poets.  "  When  a  verse  is  so 
irregular,"  says  Dr.  Seale,  "as  to  contain  in  it  some  glaring  vio- 
lation of  the  preceding  institutes,  the  last  resource  of  the  student 
b  to  call  it  «iui9^^^f*aVioTsf  *  or  anomalous."  This  however  ia 
rather  a  mortifying  necessity,  and  we  have  much  greater  satij^ 
Action  in  being  able  to  class  it,  though  with  some  latitude 
under  one  of  the  regular  apeciea. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  antbpasuc  verses  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  sylUbles  of  the  strophe  and  antiatrophe  accurately 
to  correspond,  but  that  in  general  it  is  sufficient  if  the  metres 
answer.  For  want  of  attention  to  this  practice,  very  correct 
passages  have  been  considered  aa  corrupt,  and  unnecessary  and 
mjurioua  alterations  introduced.  Thus  m  the  Hecuba  (464)  the 
vords  vrd^oet  JUtru  f  lA^  are  transposed  by  Heath,  to  give  to 
the  verse  the  iambic  form  wluch  the  correspondent  words  of  the 
strophe  happen  to  poasesa.  His  alteration,  m'i^avf  fixjt  AanT, 
ia  adopted  by  Bruncic,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  only 

*  Aanitbit  BTolNibly  not  iuKoiled  bj  Hapbaati*  to  be  biwI  vrtth  ihii  faui- 
tadc,  ud  iNtniDgK)  bt  coaCntii  to  piiLJcubr  fonni  of  vene. 
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ijlbble  in  the  line  that  wu  nader  ray  necesRt;  <rf  bong  AotU 
it  rendered  long.  So  Bntnck  in  m  T«ne  of  the  Fbiloctetes  of 
Sophocles, 

V.  156. 
to  render  il^  u  |ie  tni^peed^  more  nesrly  correepondMit  to  die 
Une  in  tbc  itrophe,  -  - 

ri  f  «?  r^r  tit  jAq'Av3«, 

hm  without  ray  suthority  nibstitated  tiXdrof,  to  the  connder- 
Rhle  detrimeot  of  the  measure.  The  two  tines,  considered  as 
■ntispa«tic,  auwer  suffictendy  well.  A  nearer  confbmity,  bnt 
'mtbout  any  absolute  neceiBi^,has  been  gained  by  transponliaa; 

rHe  ratispastic  metre  is  universally  allowed  to  be  that  which 
is  encumbered  with  the  greatest  (bfficulties.  Some  metricil 
dieorists  have  therefore  been  willing  to  restrict  it  within  a«  nar- 
row linutB  as  posnble,  and  have  strongly  controverted  some 
parts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  graomiariana  respectii^  it. 
As  Dr.  Bumey  has  noticed  dib  controversy,  and  added  the  au- 
thority of  his  detennination  to  the  o|»iiion  of  die  Greek  gram* 
muians,  it  wilt  be  proper  to  give  some  brief  account  of  it. 

The  writer  who  has  principally  agitated  this  question  is  God- 
frey Herman,  in  his  well  kaown  treatise  "  De  Metris,"  Lipnc, 
1796-  Into  all  the  particulars  oS  Hepbaestio's  doctrine  of  antis- 
pastica  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter,  nor  into  the  less  im- 
portant ob^tiona  of  Herman.  His  principal  argnmenta  are 
urffed  against  that  part  of  the  doctnne  of  the  grammarian 
which  represents  the  first  <hvisioo  of  the  antiapast  u  admitting 
die  substitution  of  any  dissyllable  foot.  TS  amnoirraiar  r^r  fth 
Wiwrf  mCoyW  txfi  rtitty^njr,  jutri  ri*  rpirtfw  tita,  i If  tcL  rtrrO- 
fx  no  bffoMd^v  v^iutra.  The  liberty  of  substituting  feet  so 
opposite  a*  these,  is  argued  by  Herman  to  be  inconsistent  wiA 
any  just  notion  of  numbers.  "  De  iambo  et  spondseo  credimus: 
horam  esum  pedum  alter  necessario  ictum  in  nlbma  habet,  alter 
habere  potest ;  qnos  si  trocbeus  sequitur,  antispastns  est  optt- 
nns.  At  ^no  pacto  pynhichius  vel  trochatus  cum  ttochwo  c«n- 
jnnctus  antnpasticam  numenun  prsbeat,  nulla  ratione  ihtelligi 
potest."  p.  fiI3. 

Ihe  species  of  Tet9e  quoted  by  Hephoetio.  by  which  his 
doctrine  of  die  tndifferency  of  the  first  part  of  die  antiapast  n 
auppoi  teu,arc,  tne  pi]erecrstean,tnegtyconic,puanecDm,SBCiepm* 
dean,  sappUc  of  sixteen  syllables,  «ad  a  speciw'  of  verfle  which 
k«  denomnatM  tntiBpastic  peatameter  acatal.,  coawdng  of  pore 
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V  vidi  tbe  exceptioD  of  the  first  foot,  wludi  u  the  dm^ 
pnoii>  snd  tbe  last,  a  double  iambtu. 

These  Hermau  denies  to  be  antispastic,  as  the;  eihilnt  in  ^m- 
iufemiediate  feet  none  of  those  vtuieties  which  are  pennitted  to 
that  kind  of  verse.  For  the  irregulaiity.  of  the  first  syllables 
ivhich  sometiineB  form  an  iambus,  sometime^  a  spondeci,  a 
trochee,  and  even  a  pyrrhich,  he  accounts  by  the'suppositioD  of 
.  a  base,  which  he  defines  to  be  a  mode  of  ,beEiimiiig  numbers 
destitute  of  fixed  measure,  and  not  cohering  wiui  die  orders*  of 
the  verse.  Tlie  pherecratic  be  dierefore  considers  as  d&t^lic, 
with  a  base,  tbe  glyconic  and  phalffician  as  logaoedic,  and  the"^ 
other  controverted  species  as  choriambic.  This  theory  of  the 
base  he  borrows  from  music.  "  Eos  sonos  Graco  vocabulo  in 
musica  recteayet^aX^v  dixeris,  nos  In  versibus  fiarm  vocabtmus." 
the  analogy  seems  not  to  be  complete.  The  iva^ak^',  or  pre- 
lude of  the  musician,  could  outy  have  place  at  the  beginning  of 
a  melody, 

Odyss.  viii.  206, 

while  the  supposed  base  must  recur  with  every  verse  of  th^ 
poetical  system,  consisting  of  similar  numbers,  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  priapean)  even  in  the  middle  of 
a  verse.  It  neems  therefore  more  secure,  with  our  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  ancient  music  and  poetical  melody,  to  ac^ 
quteace  in  the  authority  uf  the  grammanans,  than  to  take  refuge 
ID  an  hypothesis  ingenious  indeed,  but  unauthorized,  and  deficient 
in  analogy.  The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  Herman's  system, 
with  respect  to  the  denomination  of  some  of  the  questionable 
verses,  are,  t)ie  authority  of  some  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  who 
scan  the  glycomc  and  asclepiadean  verses  as  choriambic,  and 
tbe  practice  of  Horace,  who,  tn  the  latter,  adapts  his  cssura  to 
the  choriambic  measure, 

Dr,.Buniey,  with  Uephsstio,  flosses  the  verses  which  have 
been  enumerated  under  the  antispastic  genus,  though  he  con- 
fesses that  when  a  trochee  answers  to  a  spondee,  b^  what  mi^- 
sical  art  the  second  short  syllable  was  sustained  remains  totally 
unknown.'  Sut  should  the  hypothesis  of  a  base  be  admitted,  he 
observes  that  the  remaining  portions  of  the  glyconic  and  phere- 


'.^  llte^tiMnaf.IkfniaiiittoMaii  Ten«t  bj^MRaia  nauudoiden.  mtboijt 
VgiA  to  the  panunatic^I  denoiniiuuioli*  of  net,  except  where  they  coincrde 
mth  the  order). 
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cratean  verses  will  easily  resolve  themselves  into  die  antispaotie 
measure.  As  a  proof  however  that  a  trochee  is  sometiDies  lub- 
stituted  for  a  spondee  in  cases  where  the  supposition  of  a  base  is 
inapplicable,  be  cites  the  common  sapphic  verse,  which  in  the 
practice  of  Sappho  herself  admits  a  trochee  or  a  spondee  indi^ 
ferentl;  at  the  end  of  the  Anst  metre, 

This  liberty  is  however  easily  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
Herman.  The  sapphic  verse,  according  to  his  system,  is  focmed 
of  two  orders,  one  a  double  trochaic,  the  other  logaoedic,  con- 
sisting of  a  dactyl  and  two  trochees,  admitting,  with  the  caesura 
used  by  Sappho,  a  lonzor  a  short  syllable  indifferently  at  the 
end  of  the  hrst  order.  The  verse  is  therefore  asyuartete,  as  it  is 
indeed  denominated  by  Dr.  Bumey. 

We  have  before  observed  that  l)r.  Burney  makes  no  other  use 
of  the  trochaic  form  of  the  ontispast,  than  to  class  the  glyconic 
and  pherecratean  verses,  which  often  b^in  with  this  foot,  under 
the  antispastic. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Bumey's  practice  in  the  divisi«i 
of  the  choral  odes,  is  his  rejection  of  asynarleti,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  double  dochmiacs.  I'o  what  species  of  vcrsts  he  extendi 
this  epithet  is  not  apparent,  as  he  has  given  no  definition  of  it 
That  of  Hephxstio  is  rather  vague.  riWoti  ii  xal  inviifnfn, 
ivirav  i J9  KwXa  fi^  Svydftna  ec^ifAoif  ruvccf n]3i;i'ai,  fi,r,Si  Ivaffir  sj(a^' 
a'trl  ivof  jjiavou  rc[faAafi.|3%vijrcti  sri^au.  I'his  iletmiiion  Herman 
(p.  41.)  accurately  examines,  and  ujiplies  the  term  asynartetus  to 
such  verses  only  as  in  the  syllables  which  end  the  orders,  leave 
the  same  indifference  of  time  as  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  "  Unde 
clarum  est  versus  asymrtttos  a  ann/^oji/u  versibus  eo  dt^ne, 
qtiod  numeri  unitate  oate  in  compositis  est,  destituti  sunt;  ob 
eamque  rem,  si  cjuis  detinitionem  requirat,  non  tarn  ordinum, 
quam  versuum  conjunctiunes  dicendos  esse."  Hephsstio  admits 
this  distinction  with  respect  to  a  species  of  archilochian  verse,  of 
which  he  observes.  yiWot  i  TF^uraits  r^f  nTfamfias,  tiarivM 
rsXtvs  aSidftgov,  tea!  n^iieof,  o'flV  imv  oSrej, 

A  distinction  may  therefore  be  usefiilly  made  between  compound 
verses  and  asynarteti.  In  the  restricted  sense  of  the  latter  word 
Herman  says,  (p.  419.)  "  nulli  mihi  in  melicis  carminibus  asynar- 
teti noti  sunt,  pneter  illos,  qui  e  duobus  dochmiacis,  aliisve  antis- 
paslicis  coDstaut."  That  he  did  uot  meaa  to  extend  this  observt- 
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tion  to  compound  verses  in  general,  is  evidedif  from  hb  subse- 
^pwnt  practice  in  Uie  division  of  the  choral  odes. 
'  Dr.  Bumey,  if  we  m&y  judge  from  his  practice,  extends  the 
■ppellation  of  asynarteti  to  all  coifipound  verses,  admitting  none 
erf  this  description  except  dochmiacs*.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  he  thus  deprives  us  of  some  modifications  of  verse,  whicK 
are  both  agreeable  and  convenieut.  We  shall  mention  one  or 
two  instances. 

Iliere  is  a  species  of  verse  which  Hephsestio  calls  iambelegus, 
and  classes  among  the  as^narteti,  of  which  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing  examples; 

xtlyair  XuSiyToii'  ffcus  u'lro.  ^pr\r  4vaf . 

Sometimes  a  trochaic  metre  is  in  a  similar  manner  joined  to  a 
dactylic  comma.  Verses  of  this  stnicture  occur  frequently  in 
the  remaining  odes  of  Piudar,  (from  whom  the  lines  quoted  by 
Hephsstio  were  probably  taken)  and  examples  of  both  kinds 
are  afforded,  according  to  the  common  division,  by  the  com' 
meucement  of  the  fourth  Pythian  ode. 

^il^pov  fitb  ;^'  n  itap'  avlpi  flXat 
vrdfuy,  niimnu  /3ao-)Xfi  Kupi- 
vas,  0<ppa.  y-uiu^Xflrri  va*  'Apxevlka' 
Mcira  Axfoltouvty  e'^fiAdpcvov^— 

We  do  not  see  why  compound  verses  of  this  and  similar 
stnicture  may  not  be  admitted  into  the  writings  of  the  dramatic 
poets  where  Uiey  occur.  They  were  introduced  by  Porson  in 
his  division  of  the  epode  of  a  diorus  of  the  Hecuba  (937,  938, 
942.).  Referring  in  his  preface  to  this  division,  he  says,  "  Ejus 
generis  versus  plures  in  primo  Ajacis  Sophoclei  choro  reperiun- 
tur."  They  might  have  been  introduced  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  chorus.     The  begimiing  would  then  stand  thus, 

Xil  fiiv,  (3  VoLrpis  'lAJaf , 
Tm  cfVip^raiv  ffoAif  oiixiri  Af^cj, 
nTev'ExAccvEUv  ycipts  di*.!pi  ffs  upomtt. 
Sop)  ^  iop)  vcfiritr. 

The  conclusion  of  the  second  strophe  might  be  thus  ar- 
ranged, 


•  The  coDunon  togaoedic  Dr.  G.  with  Hennan  aeemi  to  coiu!d*r  k>  cmitilii 
ing  onlf  a  tingle  order,  uid  cbardbr*  not  compound. 
H  M  S 
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.'Q  rai$f  f  'EX^'rtn',  iron  8^  «m  rir 

Tbese  diviaipDs  an  adopte4  by  Herman.    Verses  of  umOar 
•trUcture  migbt  be  jntjoduced  in  the  Medea; 


Si 


3«c0y  rauSsf  (utxdpm*,  lioit 

all  Aa  AofiV^afraif 
fiairtrrti  ti^piSf  tudipa;,  Irds  rod'  ojo'tif 

fUuVaf  ^i^ourt 

To  ua  it  appears  that  the  following  chonig  of  the  Promethent 
will  proceed  rather  more  harmouiously  than  in  Dr.  Buniey's  ar- 
mament, by  combining  in  some  instances  the  trochaic  and 
itaclj'lic  clauses,  and  reading  thus ; 

'H  n^it,  if  oralis  ^r  'f 
WfSns  I*  yrciitf  roS*  ipiaVxn  xol 

wt  ta  ymhatroi  xod'  iavrw  eiptv 

xoi  ftifrf  rwv  rXnitifi  SioApwrtnifuv, 

wra  xffvirw  tparftinu. 

These  lines  are  divided  by  Mr.  Butler  in  a  manner  ftv  Ac 
most  part  similar.  The  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  this  system 
would  probably  by  the  followers  of  Herman's  school  be  com- 
bined, aud  indeed  a  verse  compounded  in  a  manner  nearly  an^ 
logous  is  given  by  Hephisstio,  p.  52. 

if  Kcd  Tm)s  dfyrifi  n/t'xfi  rhan  ^^ek  'A^dvaw. 

Observations  similar  to  the  preceding  might  be  applied  to  the 
chorus  of  the  Prometheus,  v.  536.  V'bether  the  different  orders 
in  this  and  other  instances  are  to  be  combined  or  kept  separate 
it  however  a  question  of  inferior  importance,  if  the  orders  them- 
selves areproperly  distinguished,. as  they  are  in  the  arrai^aneBt 
of  the  "  Tentamen." 

Sii^le  cretics,  which  Dr.  Bumey  frequently  suSers  to  stand 
as  separate  verses,  may,  we  think,  without  inconvenience,  asso- 
ciate with  preceding  iambi  or  dac^ls.    Tlie  line. 
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iwith  some  others  which  resemble  it,  might  then  be  divided  inter 
two  veraes  of  similar  £orm,' 

lis  eifxa^pfioosripoti 

rif  in  ff^t  Xiiiiratf ;  ti—  - 

So  in  the  Choephoroe,  35Q,  the  two  tibort  wnta 

run  -Xffoa, 

might  be  compounded  into  one  of  structure  sitnilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Such  a  verse  ttould  in  fact  be  nothing  more  than  % 
cretic  with  an  anacrusis. 

A  cretic  'combined  with  preceding  dactyls  would  produce  » 
verae  of  no  unpleasing  effect.  The  two  following  lines,  if  con- 
nected, would  form  a  verse  allied  to  the  logaoedic, 

'O  rji-rtf  acinar 
np  rl  rti, 

Choeph.  313. 

lie  efiect  of  a  very  rigid  adherence  to  the  prmciple  of  reject- 
ii^  asynarteti  has  beeu,  in  some  instances,  to  reduce  the  verse  to 
a  number  of  short  lines,  of  extent  scarcely  sufficient  to  fill  the 
ear  with  any  i^eeable  melody. 

bi  some  very  few  instances,  it  b  probable  that  better  diviBiona 
ni^t  be  adopted.  T^e  system  given  at  an  cpode  (Sept.  0. 
Theb.  848.)  seems  to  be  antistrophic. 


Toi*  aari^Xx,  *pcSrtt[  dyyiXau  Adyof' 
ttwXat  jiififwcu,  mviMiitpttiuCT^  Konaofd, 
tift.»pa.,viktu>L-ra.ii  *d^.    Tl  fi-fiitSX- 

AXAa  your,  tS  fl?\ai,  kot'  WftH. 

ANTISTBOFHS. 

ipirvtr'  dftf)  xfoiri  ^ifurifMy  X'P^'" 
viroXtr,  if  alh  ti'  Ap^spaiT'  djiiifiitM 
rd"  dmver,  fuXdyxpoxoy  ^tuipiia,. 
Toe  dvrt^  'iroXXu»i,  rtb  dtdXiw, 
wdyimiw  lis  dfar^  n  x^pvw. 

The  last  verse  of  the  aatistropfac  seems  not  to  be  a  logac^nfic, 
but  to  be  compounded  of  an  antispastic  metre,  and  a  dochmiac. 
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An  excellent  division,  differing  from  that  of  Dr.  Burney,  of  x 
aystem  in  the  Agamemnon,  SIS — 258,  i?  given  in  alatenamba 
of  a  periodical  publication  (Edin.  Rev.  No.  33.) 

A  corrupt  metre  in  the  Choephoroe  may  be  made  to  amwer  to 
the  atrophic  verse  by  reading  iot  tarriXftcos,rarriyr6XfUv(,A  word 
elsewhere  used  by  ^schjlua. 

Dochmiacum  et  antispasticum  moDOmetrum. 

The  following  notice  la  prefixed  to  the  "  Septem  c(Mitra 
Theba§."  "  Ptures  forsan  in  hac  quam  in  cteteris  fabulb  traos- 
positiones  et  mutaliones,  illasque  audaciores  paullo,  inveniet 
eruditus  lector :  qui  meliora  meira  multis  in  locb  procul  duluo 
suppeditabit." 

This  obBervation  chiefly  applies  to  the  first  chorus,  73—181, 
which  presents  considerable  traces  of  an  antiatrophic  structure-, 
but  which  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  wordi  while  to  reduce  to  that 
form  at  the  eipence  of  much  alteration.  The  conclusion  of  this 
system  was  perceived  by  Herman  to  be  antistrophic,  requiring 
only  the  addition  of  a  syllable,  easily  supplied.  Some  preced- 
ing lines  will  also  correspond  pretty  accurately,  with  little 
change. 

There  are  some  other  topics  on  which  we  intended  to  enlarge 
especially  some  interesdng  matter  contained  in  the  prefaces,  aod 
various  important  critical  observations  interspersed  among  the 
notes,  which  the  length  to  which  Uiis  article  has  extended  con^ 
pels  us  reluctantly  to  omit. 

Dr.  Bumey  has  in  this  work  displayed  indefatigable  labour, 
with  a  skill  and  accuracy  worthy  of  the  first  metrical  scholar  of 
his  age,  and  has  furnished  us  with  a  clue  which  promises  to  be 
the  most  successful  that  has  yet  been  offered,  to  guide  us  throu^ 
the  intricacies  of  the  choral  system.  We  may  be  [Mnnitted  to 
express  our  hope  that  the  same  labour  and  skill  wmch  we  have 
here  witnessed  may  be  directed  to  the  restitution  of  the  other 
tragic  poets,  diat  by  the  united  aid  of  metrical  science  and  cri- 
tical sagacity  we  may  at  length  see  the  invaluable  remains  of 
the  Attic  stage  restored  to  a  state  somewhat  resembling  their 
original  purity.  A  very  estimable  feature  of  the  present  ^oA, 
the  mention  of  which  we  cannot  in  concluding  totally  omit,  is 
its  candour  to  other  writers,  a  title  to  praise  which  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  ornament  of  Rngli»h  scholars. 
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Art.  XXU.—Skelrk  of  the  Political  History  of  India.from  the 
Introduction  of  Mr.  Pitt'i  Bilf,  A.  D.  1784,  to  the  present 

■  Date  By  John  Malcolm,  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  Hon.  E^t 
India  Compan/s  Madrai  Army,  Resident  at  Myscve,  and  late 
Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.     London,  181 1.     Miller. 

**  1  HE  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  India  has  been  a  source  of 
continual  and  enormous  lo^s  to  the  mother  countiy.  The  revenue 
lia«  never  been  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  civil  and 
mihtary  establishments.  A  balance  of  revenue,  to  be  remitted 
through  the  medium  of  trade,  is  a  mere  delusion;  and  as  no 
wealth  ever  has  been  received  from  India  as  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  certain  none  can  be  expected  in  future.  India 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  source  of  perpetual  loss  (o  the 
mother  country,  and  the  serious  object  of  the  British  government 
ought  to  be  to  get  rid  of  it  altc^ether  with  the  least  practical  in- 
convenience." Such  are  the  doctrines  supported  by  the  most  for- 
midable display  of  figures,  (for  what  cannot  figures  be  made  to 
support?)  wliich  for  some  time  past  we  have  b^n  accustomed  to 
see  and  to  hear  maintained  in  various  publications,  in  private  con- 
versation, and  in  parliamentary  debate. 

The  plans  of  great  politicians,  like  the  tnie  lince  of  beauty,  ara 
said  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  a  gracefully  circuitous  course, 
and  in  our  perplexity  to  comprehend  and  follow  the  chain  of  rea-. 
soning  which  is  supposed  to  have  established  these  propositions, — 
we  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  refer  the  whole  argument  to 
a  course  of  refined  patriotism,  working  in  channels  purposely 
veiled  from  vulgar  observation,  for  the  attainment  of  an  important 
public  object.  It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  in  the  habit  of  readii^  or  hearing  a  report  on  all 
English  publications  which  are  supposed  to  contain  matter  for 
his  moral  edification  or  political  advantage :  and  it  is  obvious  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  inoculate  his  Imperial  Majesty  with  the 
opinion,  that  among  the  gross  errors  of  the  ancien  regime  none 
was  so  prejudicial  to  the  glory  of  the  monarchy  and  the  interests 
of  the  great  nation,  as  the  incessant  blunder  of  combating  England 
at  the  fiirther  extremity  of  the  globe,  for  a  possession  whicli  is  not 
only  worthless  to  its  possessor,  but  by  its  undisturbed  enjoyment 
will  betome,  without  effort  on  his  part,  the  most  effectual  instni- 
ment  for  making  war  on  our  fiuancea ; — the  important  service  would 
be  rendered  of  enabling  the  government  of  India  to  disband  one 
half  of  its  army  of  1  HOfiOO  mun,  and  of  saving  to  the  crown  and 
to  the  treasuiy,  the  immense  expenditure  of  science,  subsidy,  and 
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salary,  which  is  destiiied  to  convert  Persia*  into  a  barrier  to  arrest 
the  deugns  of  Buonaparte  against  omr  Indian  pOBsessions. 

But  when  io  following  the  various  forms  which  thla  interesdi^ 
question  has  assumed,  we  discovered  a  serious  propoaal  for  con- 
verting this  worthless  and  mischievous  possesirion  into  an  Imperial 
DomioioQ  for  <Mie  of  our  own  royal  family,  the  veil  was  removed; 
and  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  die  propoaitions  which 
we  had  been  led  to  investigate,  as  the  objects  of  serious  slnd]^ 


*  Ve  believe  Ibe  fbUowiiig  to  be  a  cmteet  nmimt7  of  oar  trametioBS  irifll 
Mq>e«t  to  Penia>  llirwrteDM  to  be  ovenitwinicd  1^  R— !■,  her  Mve«ei^4»> 

CIM  a  format  embaiay  to  India,  to  implora  aid,  or  at  least  good-  office*.  Eouanl 
ing  then  at  peace  with  Rum,  llie  gOTernoT'geiKral  (SjrOeorge  Bartow) 
■Otndlyvefiuet  aid,  bat  ovon  the  MMuaaee  thatbewDI  raconmeBd  HMMl^iect 
to  the  bvooraUe  wawiilanitioa  «f  Hi*  JH^^i  niiMten.  Tbe  Bnban^ 
diiliiicihr  avow*  tliM  «(«dJ)iI«  ditcauragmtnl  ftom  Eoglud  nMUt  nectwrily 
throw  Fenia  lots  the  arm*  of  Fraoce,  and  the  govemDt'^ enenl  peiwts 
in  ttMlati  HtMuMfimml.  Several  pvevMmt  IVeadi  miitinii  of-miab*  rank 
totbeC<mrt«f  Ponli,  wen  fUtowed  In  the  ^tkodid  cMbHQr  of  CmJ—m. 
Petaiadid  throw  benetfiato  thearmiof  Fnace.  Military  iurvejt  of  niePer- 
rian.domiiiioiu,  Rench  iolriKoe,  and  French  urganimtlon,  at  length  cUstarbed 
4ke  oominerciBl  ilniuban  of  Leadeaball  Street,  and  the  parilanenlaiy  dreaow 
of  Whitehall.  An  en*a;  froa  India  and  a  Royal  Huiioa  ftom  Haghnd,  wera 
tininltuieooily  dbpatched  for  tlie  kingdom  of  oni  MigntI  nlly.  Tbe  governor' 
general  denoonoe*  the  Royal  Envoy  and  recabhim,  batIlkeGiendower^q>iriti, 
So  wo'old  not  oome  «4ien  he  wa*  called.  The  angiMt  monardi,  conKptaod  in  • 
satiabin,  bad  drained  the '|Mn«  and  eihanHedtbepatieneeof  Onrdnw>;'b^ 
Hews  from  Austria  and  Swain  had  arrived.— Hit  Ponian  Hiyetty  Jairij  put  hi^ 
•df  up  to  aaciion  to  the  three,  wai  knocked  down,  after  vartoni  biddingi,  to  th« 
Koyal  Envoy,  and  the  only  Mtt  of  treaqr  which  poor  Ea|^and  for  ntany  yean 
has  l>oaQ  doomed  to  make  nat  of  India,  via.  a  imbMtn  Iw^,  wm  canria<i|. 


payable  in  Leadenball Street  or  Cakntta,  and  eonudeiable  pajmenU on aci  ... 
wm  aetnally  mMe  bv  way  of  depOHl.  Tbii,  however,  wai  lar  (ion  •atidyiqi 
Ae  eaitem  nonarcve  rapaci^.  Irnpatlent  for  new  bribe*,  Ueaflected  tabs 
panled  at  the  contending  preteouons  of  tbe  two  British  envoyi,  and  depoted  a 
respecbible  meuenger,  diarged  with  a  letter  to  the  BriliBb  monarch  loUcitiBC 
aipUnatioii*.  We  courteoiuly  believe  the  tale,  that  tbe  French  miction  Ima 
bran  tamed  ont  of  Pnvia  before  llw  departure  w tbe  roesieDger:  atthMi^Uit 
BOW  notoriod*  that  oKboo^  Garonne  hod  d^arted,  the  men  ^bubm*  oF  tli^ 
BiMion  bad  renumwd  witun  the  Per*i>n  dominion*,  and  in  cloae  cormpondenco 
with  tbe Perw'an winwter*;  and (alHwugb Oardanne,  April  181 1, i*  nowtnSpain,'} 
tiiat  Freneb  ueM*  araprobably  at  ilui  instant  In  regular  ooneqioadiBce  Witt 
dte  conrt  of Itbton.  llwenvoy,  hovrever,  arrive*  bEngiland,  is  treated  at  h 
ambaitador  eatnordiBaty,  maintained  at  tbe  public  eipen*c,  feaited  by  the 
aunitlen,  cnmrned  by  ibe  director*  aiid  tbe  lord  mayor,  and  being  a  banataoM 
Bun,  and  at  we  think  (for  we  knew  him  well)  n  very  asTeeable  and  laaiDnatjag 
diptonMti*!,  at  petfed  in  bit  art  a*  if  ho  bad  stadied  ander  Irord  CbeaieiCdd,  M 
wa*  toon  caressed  by  aH  the  beauty  and  fiubif  n  of  England.  He  set  a  iwtdita 
example  to  die  diplomatic  characters  of  onr  own  country,  by  ingnliatinKhiattelf 
preciiely  with  tboie  penona  with  wbam  itwat  to  theinterett  mbismituoathst 
b«  (hodid  be  well  received.  It  i*  pot,  therefore,  lurpiisug,  tb«t  he  eooiptcte)} 
succeeded,  and  finally  deputed  with  the  order  in  hi*  podtet  for  carryui|  tha 
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tran  aotfaiif  mor*  or  Iom  &«k  a  molt  ligeMoas  hoax.  Now  aa 
w«  have  reaaoD  to  bebeva  that  a  coti§i(terable  number  of  our 
Nvdwa  may  have  beni  M  into  a  persnasioa  of  the  truth  of  ifaeatt 
propomtKHH  without  ibBcoreri^  the  koaj;,  it  »  a  neceatar;  preli- 
fflirar]>  to  say  diacusnon  of  Indian  wSan,  to  let  then  into  the 
Joke;  and  to  hint  fiH'  their  oooiideratioD,  that  the  future  imperial 
sovereignty  of  die  Oake  of ,  u,  or  at  least  may  be,  ren- 
dered really  good  for  aomethii^:  lltat  a  posaeasiun  which  main- 
tains a  civil  eatabtiahment  of  enormous  eipense,  and  an  army  of 
150,000  men,*  and  which  no  pervomoa  of  figures  can  shew  to  be 
mcapable  of  mamtaining  them,  (stating  the  commercial  transac- 
tions as  a  distinct  CMneni,)  is  an  ot^ect  fit  to  be  well  managed 
rather dum  abandoned:  Thrt  the sud  poansnom  have  cmitributed; 
and  are  citable  of  beii^  made  to  contribute  in  an  indefinite  de- 
pee,  to  me  mean*  of  our  naval  superiori^,  and  are  at  this  time 
{voducii^  not  only  fngiHe»,  but  sfaipa  of  the  line,  (ni^esa  this  also 
should  be  ooly  a  good  joke)  of  superior  durability  to  any  built  iii 
Aerojaldoclu:  lliat  certain  millitMs  in  the  form  of  custonu,  find 
Aeir  Way  into  the  Ei^tiah  treaanry  from  ibe  produce  of  the  direct 
trade :  And  that  out  of  the  mass  of  eighty  miUknts  of  naticmal 
dtsburveaeat,  before  which  the  Reat-Ro<ll  of  Enf^and,  nniup- 
ported  by  colonial  flS^ital,  must  sink  into  dust, — certain  odwr 
miltions  to  a  larger  amount  dian  xb»  custcMns  are  paid  diroogh  the 
coomisnonerB  of  property  tai,  excise,  8m.  6u,  from  capital 
derived  from  tfaeae  worttiles*  dominions. 


B«y,  wlii>in>edk|«telH4  toPei^iaMnmaay  wU  OdrretimiDgCNTaT,  we 
hwe  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  nontb*  hia  Penttn  mvect;  will  be  quite  read;  fiv 
anibfilMtlrom  ttM*acM«Mr  of  Gardsnoe.  Btfonmt  lake  leaee  of tbePtmaa 
eonrt,  we  ahill  relate  mi  occatrence  wlildi  to«k  place  on  die  lAth  «f  Jane,  ISIO. 
NarirOoUa  tUi«ilate«ialstn'totheluns^ioD,iii  fab  gDvemineDt  of  Mitax 
Ktanwd  to  «e«rt,  iinH  Tesped  fail  office.  Oa  sMkieK  fait  obeiniKe  to  lii|e 
Ung,  liM  u^jeitjp  M«Mted  Un  Iboa :  "  Wbere  ittkeinon^  of  which  yoa  have 
phUHlered  me  in  your  late  empkyf— produce  your  80,000  to  maant*  rpennd* 
Merliog.J  *■  I  have  m  Meeey,"  Hid  Oe  «M  laan,  **  uid  *  ourigajeety  liaowi  I 
faave  mC  I  departed  peer  wd  iemit  froM  the  cernt  of  Sbinw,  becaoM  h> 
trMaing  Bwn  prevented  me  fh>ia  eaecuting  my  ppblic  dede*  with  effiriei»qr> 
"Pat  out  hie  eyei,"  excbimed  flie  OHnuter.  llie  wret^iea.  in  Mtenduice 
tmbtfi  ferwvd,  threw  faha  oa  *•  noBBd,  end  prepared  to  eKCcnte  the  ioAtual 
Bandate.  "  Stop,"  Mid  the  kiog,  "  (pare  hii  ejci,  wed  five  him  tlie  beMinado." 
Upwards  ofe  Ibaeiand  blowf  were  Micted  on  the  Kilet  of  the  f^ti  and  the  oM 
Mm  more  than  74  jeal*  of  age,  freqwmtly  fainted  without  adcnowledging  the 
pVMeMian  of  treetore.  A  few  laore  itroket  would  faaTe  ISniibed  bii  esiitence, 
but  tiiat  WBI  net  the  obkct,  he  was  lent  away  to  meditatioa  and  the  tortare  of 
hii  woonds,  te  he  bron^tnrward  la  dne  time  to  a  lecoDd  trial,  "niii,  ihougfa 
■Mtaal  tea  nan  of  fail  age,  reqtectaWllly,  and  rail,  1*  in  ilMlf  a  eomiaoaoe- 
ewtmre.  laeh  are  the  aawaen,  end  eooli  the  Benli  of  th*  reatt  of  ear 
i^pWaUy. 

•  Makela,  p.  MO. 
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We  wilL  venture  also  to  useo-t,  thtt  in  no  part  of  dte  Xing'* 
British  dominioiu,  are  the  benefits  derired  from  the  ca^tal  sc- 
quired  in  India  so  obvious  even  to  a  conmon  observer,  as  in  tlie 
very  jcountry  from  which  this  depreciation  ot  its  importance  pro- 
ceeds. A  man  with  his  eyes  open  cm  scaruely  takcf  a  step  ia 
ScoUand  without  perceiving  Uuda  improved,  houses  built,  public 
works  cmricd  on,  by  genlleoien  who  hut  Cor  India  might  at  this 
moment  have  been  poor  but  honourable  capbuns  in  our  army  and 
navy.  If  Scotland  has  advanced  more  m  fifty  years  in  every 
species  of  improvement,  than  any  nation  ever  before  did  in  two 
ceoUuies,  to  India  is  much  of  that  improvement  to  be  ascrU>ed. 

if  our  readers  have  had  the  goodness  to  follow  us  thus  far,  tliey 
will  be  prepared  to  concede,  that  iii  examining  the  present  state  of 
India  we  have  st  least  proposed  to  ourselves  a  mbject  not  altogis- 
dter  imworthy  of  their  attention. 

The  publication  before  us  exhibits  a  train  of  useful  fiicts  eait' 
hlhsg  us  to  examine  the  defects  and  advwtages  of  the  actual 
system  of  government  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784,  but 
perhaps  from  prudential  motives,  abstains  from  all  coDsideration 
of  the  late  commotions  in  Uie  army,  to  which  it  adverts  in  a  cur- 
aoiy  way,  as  a  matter  of  little  comparative  importance.  Now  as 
vre  are  disposed  to  consider  these  commotioas  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  the  individuals  concerned  in  them>  as  witli  reference  to  the 
filed  causes  whic^  have  generated  simtUr  events  in  all  tiroes  past, 
and  may  be  liable  to  produce  them  in  all  times  to  come,  it  is 
necessary  that  wc  should  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
dear  statement  of  our  sentimeots  on  this  important  subject,  before 
we  proceed  to  discuss  the  more  general  considerations  which  we 
propose  to  submit  upon  the  policy  and  government  of  our  Indian 
possesfsions. 

The  hbtory  of  the  other  presidencies,  and  parUcularly  that  of 
Bombay,  which  was  seized  and  held  for  about  two  years,  by  the 
military,  in  opposition  to  the  civil  power,  and  the  motby  amoi^ 
the  European  officers  in  Bengal,  Under  the  presidency  of  Rob^t 
Lord  Clive,  would  lead  into  a  field  too  wide  for  our  limits ;  we 
shall  accordingly  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  confine  our  in- 
quiries to  a  rapid  historical  view  of  die  facta  which  bear  on  the 
question,  within  the  scene  of  the  late  commotion^  namely  the 
preudency  of  Madras.* 


•  We  deiiva  onr  htformatHM  on  tiiu  subject  from  tbe  nnmerDnt  |)«B>fliMi 
wtNch  b»e  been  piiUiabed  on  botb  iide«  of  the  questiNi ;  tad  the  ToUmdaiM 
''papcn  printed  for  the  Home  of  Commoita.    And  wekiM  endMTODred  t«  etr- 


Tr  jndgmeiit   by;  coDvertation  witb  men  nnconnccteil  withlbetetl 
iwuowereon  UieipatMihii.aiifDrtinuteperuKl. 
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The  first  germ  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  India  Com- 
pany was  a  warehouse  guard,  more  in  the  nature  of  watchmen 
than  of  soldiers,  for  the  protection  of  their  property  against  com- 
mon theft.  In  proportion  as  the  increase  of  this  property  attracted 
Ae  attention  of  the  native  chiefs,  it  became  necessary  to  guard  it 
by  military  resistance  against  military  rapine.  If  John  Bull  in  the 
streets  of  London  is  attacked  in  his  person,  or  property,  John  is 
not  satisfied  with  parrying  the  blow,  or  saving  die  property ; — he 
generally  returns  the  blow,  binds  over  the  a^ressor  to  keep  the 
peace,  or  seeks  for  damages  in  compensation  for  past  injury,  and 
for  due  security  againstftiture  a^ession.  John  Bull  inlQdia,  ac- 
cording to  the  inevitable  conrse  of  moral  reaction,  pursued  the 
same  course,  and  in  the  ordinary  succession  of  events, .  which  are 
strange  only  because  they  are  not  examined,  was  gradually  trans- 
formed from  a  pedlar  into  a  prince,  or  rather  into  a  character 
compounded  of  those  discordant  materials.  And  this  summary, 
if  just,  offers  a  complete  moral  justification  of  our  Indian  acquisi- 
tions. Successive  acts  of  self-defence  against  French  intrigue  and 
the  outrages  of  native  usurpers,  have  led  to  successive  acquisitioni 
of  territory  and  influence  (o  Great  Britain ;  and  althoi^  these 
usurpers  in  one  and  die  same  treatise,  have  been  with  admirable 
consistency,  tirSt  asserted  to  he  "  victorious  assasins,  consummate 
traitors,  and  experienced  robbers,  more  skilled  in  breaking  than  in 
making  treaties,  and  more  formidable  for  their  d^gers  than  their 
swords  j"  and  afterwards  quali6ed  as  "  native  princes,"*  standing  on 
the  same  established  principle  of  right  as  the  old  Dynasties  of  Eu- 
rope ; — we  apprehend  that  in  whatever  predicament  they  really 
stood,  we  had  a  perfect  moral  right,  bavmg  conquered  them  in  a 
war  aggressive  on  their  part,  to  bind  them  down  in  any  manner 
consistent  with  our  own  security.  And  if  the  history  of  our  early- 
policy  be  closely  examined,  its  chief  fault  will  be  found  to  consist 
ID  treating  the  whole  of  these  persons  too  much  like  princes,  an(t 


•  ThMe  Rnliw  praca  ur  mdioba  were  in  Iruth  notliing  more  tban  the  mititar; 
lOTcman  of  proTiQcea  under  ttie  Motpil;  so  completely  nnroDnected  mth  ihe 
flnancei,  that  tbeir  jaghirea  (or  uluiei)  were  drawn  from  other  diatricti.  So 
little  permutent  «u  tbeii  authority  coiuidered.  tiiac  one  of  them  on  leaving 

Nadir  Sbab,  tlie  autborityoftbe  Mogul  was  overtnnied,  Uie  deputiw  b;  degree* 
let  ap  for  Ihenuelfes  and  aupported  coiitinnni  atnigglea  wilh  caf^b  other  for  hu- 
tbori^  b;  no  amall  nnmber  of  mnrdert,  &c.  &r.  Tlie  reader  ahoald  coniult 
Mr.  Orme'a  Hiat.  cm  tfaeae  lObjecU.  Nitam  al  Mulk,  by  the  way,  heing  a  little 
fttigued  one  day  with  tbe  nnmber  of  theae  natite  princn  that  came  to 
paj,  their  ooart,  ordered  that  if  any  more  came  t»  pUgne  him,  Ihay  alnnld  he 
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too  fitde  like  usurpera;  or  in  odwr  words,  in  a  Buniter  too  fiOk 
oonaistent  with  our  owo  securi^.* 

If  this  is  our  monl  jiHti6cation,  we  ire  mi«  tfitt  bo  mu  wilfc 
«  puticle  of  fe^ng  oAttx  of  mania  iw  humain^,  <»n  do  o^« 
AsD  rejoice  «t  the  coa*«iiieiicea.  Insteid  <rf  »  •eries  rf  smmbm* 
lioas,  WKTS,  manKrea,  pottii^  o«R  of  eyes,  and  maiming  of  fer- 
SODS,  of  wbich  the  politics  of  that  native  princea  were  cow- 
pounded, — look  at  the  peace,  proepert^,  and  conparative  b^ipi- 
ness  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  the  Comatic !  No  man  who  has 
toiled,  as  we  have,  tfaroi^  the  immense  nasi  of  mxGmated  nHt»- 
riaU  from  which  alone  a  real  htoaiedge  of  Indian  a&irs  can  be 
derived,  will  bentate  to  acquiesce  in  dt*  justice  of  these  co»- 
elusions. 

The  fin*  watchmen,  howe»«,  and  the  fim  soMien,  were  neces. 
sarily  subordinate  to  the  lowest  clerk.  The  slow  growth  of  the 
military  astablisbment  did  not  remove,  even  in  the  same  alow  prv- 
portion,  the  primitive  suhjection  of  earlier  days.  T^  imuiarty 
of  farther  augmentation  led  to  brilbant  militwy  aernoeSi  tad  ae 
admixture  of  «  few  officers,  who  had  fwiaeriy  served  in  his  Ma* 
jest/s  army,  infiised  a  more  dipiified  conceptioB  of  the  nabice  of 
the  profeanon,  and  a  greater  impatieDce  at  die  state  (rfhamiliation 
wbich  the  dvU  or  governing  power  very  naturdly  aoi^t  to  per- 
petuate. An  esprit  de  coipe  was  thus  genesated,  which  onfoila- 
nately  set  die  two  branches  of  the  service  in  systematic  oppaaam 
to  each  odier.  From  the  days  trf  the  eiing»«oiniBandaiit,  K> 
those  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  cornnander  at  chi^,  the  mib- 
tary  chirf  and  all  bis  subordinates,  in  die  oidinuy  oowrse  of  ha- 
man  feelii^,  evinced  but  a  cold  reqiect  for  superiors,  who  woe 
iu£t  to  direct  die  military  operatioiis;  and  diese  superiors,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  ordinaiy  couive  of  homan  frail^,  delated  ia 
repreaaiag  these  feelings,  uid  in  govemii^  severely  in  tbe  eact 
proportitMi  of  the  consciotMiess  of  tbur  incapaci^  to  govern  well. 
Still,  however,  the  stdxHdimte  oflScers  oeceaaarily  felt  in  what 
quarter  the  real  audiority  was  lodged;  and  sot^jfat  for  civil  fwoar 
as  more  important  and  valuable  man  that  of  the  milit8f7  chief. 
Tlw  foundatioos  of  discipline  were  sapped  tn  the  very  act  of  dioi 
construction,  by  teaching  officers  to  look  for  reward  Mid  adwatige 
to  a^  aotbori^  distinct  from  that  wbicli  imposed  icsliaint,  and  n- 
Aicted  punishmeut  And  the  army  became  an  arena  for  cabal, 
which  we  shall  bawe  occasion  to  trace  m  acts  of  overt  rcvola- 
tioDary  violoice.  In  die  incessant  controversies  vriiich  cBWwd, 
tbe  civil  authority  constantly  supported  its  cause  by  a  refenmoe  to 
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4m  fix«d  piinciftlea  of  tbe  Britub  colHtitutio■^  wbidi  place  the 
uiiilai;  is  rabwdiiutioa  to  (he  civil  autbwity ;  the  Behow  chwge 
of  Mdnog  to  nvert  ibos^  priiw^letj  wu  hdd  up  ui  t^rrorcm  oa 
every  important  diKiunoD,  aod  in  mdiivu^  catn  waa  aiifficient.  to 
ilipceas  fvet;  moveoMat  but  that  of  reCei'eiice  to  England,  for  fbf 
piiT]>oee  of  defioii^  die  retf}ecbye  powera  of  the  copteoding: 
partiei.  The  decinooa  Irom  Ei^land  were  auch  a»  night  be  ex- 
pected from  »  profounl  ^eoraoce  of  the  aubject  unong  the  m»- 
loH^  of  thoae  who  were  to  decide ;  and  constitute  ■  aeries  of 
ju^menti  freeing  in  no  one  thing  except  Ae  steftdy  coBtradiclion 
4^  the  last  to  that  which  had  imntediatelj  preceded  it.  Meaii- 
«Ule  oeitfier  par^  appears  to  have  taken  a  clear  view  either  of 
the  conatitutioiial  pnociple  so  often  quoted,  nor  of  its  tme  ap|^- 
catioa  to  the  ponta  at  isMte.  The  BriliA  ceuatkutioo  waa 
aaaerted,  and  with  truth,-  to  have  established  as  a  fimdameatal 
prntcif^,  that  the  militaiy,  (in  its  nature  an  inatnuneiit,)  is  subor- 
dbate  to  the  civil  power.  But  it  eacaped  observatioa  that  the 
broed  disunitm  of  Uieae  powers,  which  created  (he  reference,  bas 
a  ia  the  theory  or  the  practioe  of  the  Biuiah  coaitit»< 


That  h^tpy  scheme  of  government  by  placing  the  King  at  the 
bead  of  the  military  aa  well  as  the  civil  tuilhonty,  ertablishea  a 
bond  of  imion,  which  combines  and  harm<nii!Eea  the  operationa  of 
the  whole  ma^tme. 

The  profeasion  of  a  soldier  ia  ennobled,  because  his  King 
k  at  dte  head  of  it.  A  general  in  recMving  orders  through.* 
•ecretary  of  state,  doea  oot  contanphrte  (be  maa  of  pen  and  iak 
who  sends  then,  bat  feels  (hat  they  a«e  thie  ordenof  bis  King.  - 
The  officer  wbo  is  pelted  with  mud,  while  the  aigii  power  medi- 
tates on  the  propriety  of  dispersit^  a  moh,  venerates  the  authoritr 
wUch  heawaits.  It  is fAeSfwere^  who  is  to  speak  throng  the 
naed^im  of  bis  civil  magistri^,  aiM  this  coauderation  sanctifica 
ndezaltstbehimuhatioowbit^  he  suffers.  Neither  this  bond  of 
nBMMi  nor  any  adequate  substitote  exists  in  the  theory  or  the  pne- 
tice  of  dK  govcnment  of  India. 

It  b  of  little  avail  to  affirm  that  die  law  hat  invested  that  go- 
TBHOTlMH  widi  Ibt  wiiole  civil  aod  military  audtoricr ;  while  Uie 
aaaw  law  readen  the  aasowition  m^atory,  contradictory,  mi 
abwrd,  by  committiBg  Ae  whole  judicial  power  over  the  army 
indubitably  and  escluaivdly  to  the  commander  ia  cbief.  TW  dia< 
nmonofthetwn  brandies  of  the  service  is  natorioaa  and  completei 
there  is  nodiii^  practical  that  tends  to  thw  nnioo,  and  eveiy  ibiag 
practical  to  perpetuate  vod  widen  their  sepandon. 

We  invite  an  iiqiemoiis  cotemporary,  wno  discusses  the  subject 
vritbout  recollectii^  the  fads  which  we  have  statet^  to  compar* 
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Ais  exi^aoatitHi  widi  his  own  acute  analjais  of  "  potential  dbcoB' 
teat,"  and  to  consider  whether  it  does  not  trace  the  origin  of  a 
predispontioa  to  cabal,  widi  as  much  probability,  as  b;  referriug  it 
to  a  residence  in  camps,  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  ra- 
dwrschoc^  of  obedience  than  furnishing  "  an  atmosphere  adapted 
to  relax  all  just  ideas  of  subordination." 

We  have  cboseo  thus  eariy  to  sketch  thb  broad  distinction  be- 
tween ^e  -principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  the  Indian 
government,  because  it  will  be  useful;  and  we  ret|iMSt  our  read«s 
lo  bear  it  in  mind,  in  contemplating  the  facts  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  slate. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose,  if  our  limits  would  permit  it,  to  exhibit 
these  facts  in  any  great  detail,  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  notice 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  and  we  intend  to  select  diem  im- 
pardaMy. 

In  the  early  triumphs  of  Lawrence,  the  pubKc  has  been  pre- 
•mted  with  little  of  the  counteraction  wnidi  he  surmounted. 
"  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  idea  is  absurd 
and  impracticable;"  said  the  venerable  warrior  when  goaded  past 
forbearance  by  the  receipt  of  an  unmililary  order.  General  Jo- 
seph Smith,  in  176?,  when  left  to  his  own  judgment,  achieved 
over  the  combined  forces  of  Mysore  and  the  Decan  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  to  be  found  in  the  annab  of  Britaiu,  But 
the  civil  government  of  those  days,  like  the  city  politicians  of  the 
present,  criticised  the  operations,  and  kuidly  pronded  the  general 
with  four  field  deputies  to  direct  them  in  future.*  The  open- 
tions  of  course  went  on  exceedingly  ill,  and  this  was  of  course 
/  attributed  to  General  Smith's  incapacity ; — he  was  recalled  to 
make  room  for  an  officer  who  had  contrived  to  recommend  hnn- 
self  to  .the  civil  deputies; — this  officer  was  beaten, — the  army  was 
on  the  ptHut  of  destruction,  and  General  Smith,  in  spite  of  cabal, 
was  seat  back' to  save  it.  In  1776  certain  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  government  desired  to  depose  the  governor :  they  caballed 
with  Colonel  Stuart,  the  senior  officer  of  the  army,  seized  Lwd 
Pigot,  by  military  force,  and  revolutiMiized  the  government. 

We  cross  for  a  moment  to  Bombay,  to  notioe  the  second  edi- 
tion  of  the  civil  deputies,  with  the  consequent  disgrace  and  sur- 
render of  their  army.  We  now  return  to  Madras,  where  in  1784 
the  civil  governor.  Lord  Macartney,  was  afqirdiflnsrre  of  bei^ 
superseded  by  the  authori^  of  Mr.  Hastily,  and  determined  to 
•  resist ;  he  found,  however,  that  General  Stuart,  the  officer  com- 


*  Why  nill  not  our  miDuteni  leim  wndain  and  WoA  a'depntatioD,  nifb  Mr> 
VaithniBD  at  Ksheid,  to  aid  Lord  Wellington^ 
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HMMwling  the  may,  would  enforce  die  order  if  addcessed  to  him ; 
he  therefore  seized  the  general,*  and  embu'ked  him  for  Euro]M. 
Sir  John  Burgojnie,  die  neit  in  command,  inetantly  flew  to  camp. 
The  heading  of  his  first  order  aonouBced  his  inteati<w.  Parx>le, 
Stuart;  Countersign,  Obedience.  On  farther  reflection  he  seceded 
from  public  duty. 

We  DOW  [vo(%ed  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  late  trnfortuoate 
disturbances  at  Madras. 

.  In  1802  the  loi^  experience  of  practical  defects  in  theproviaimi 
and  conveyance  of  camp  equip^e,  suggested  a  {dan  for  comroil- 
lii^  this  care  to  officers  commanding  native  corps,  with  an  allow- 
ance in  the  nature  of  contract,  avowedly,  on  the  average  of 
peace  and  war,  rather  more  than  tufficient  to  cover  the  expense, 
but  less,  as  was  supposed,  than  the  chaise  which  had  hitherto 
been  incurred.  The  practical  operation  of  the  plan  was  highly 
applauded  by  Geoenil  Wellesley,  now  Lord  Wellmgton,  and  by 
all  officers  who  had  witnessed  its  effects.  In  JtiO?  the  commaiK 
der  in  chief  of  the  day.  Sir  John  Ccadock,  and  his  quarter-master- 
general,  Ueuteiiant  Colonel  John  Munro,  thought  they  discovered 
the  plan  to  be  defective,  and  proposed  anodier  to  be  stdulituted 
in  its  room. 

-  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  inconsistent  with  our  limita, 
to  examine  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  plans;  after  a  protracted 
examination  at  Madras,  and  by  the  supreme  goveniment,  the 
latter  was  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  1808,  without  any 
previous  consultation  with  General  Macdowalt,  then  commander 
in  chief. 

It  may  be  requisite  here  to  notice,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Indian  govaument  leaves  it  to  the  option  of  the  directors  to  give 
or  to  withhold  from  the  commander  in  chief  a  seat  in  council. 
In  the  preceding  government  voluminous  discussions  had  aris^ 
between  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief.  On  some  occa- 
sJODS  the  court  had  enjoined  the  discussion  of  public  measures, 
and  on  others  had  disapproved :  and  the  grounds  of  these  varia-  . 
tions  in  judgment  were  not  always  obvious  to  those  before  the 
curtain.  On  the  late  appointment  these  discussions  were  deemed  to 
be  trouUesome,  and  the  court  could  think  of  no  better  method  for 
preventii^  their  recurrence  than  excludii^  the  commander  in  chief 
from  a  seat  in  council. 

It  is  due  to  the  situation  in  which  Sir  George  Barlow  was 


■  lUa  k  Ibe  Mine  person  nho  wu  the  iaitruiiieDt  in  effecting  the  reTUlntiMi 
•f  1TT6,  and  the  contrast  wa*  well  described  io  the  brokeo  Eiululi  of  the  iw- 
bob^  second  Km.  "  Goaenl  Stnart  catch  one  Lord— one  liord  catch  Oeneral 
StarL" 
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[Jaccd  on  nmmiina'  the  gonnuMnt  o(  Mb4iw  about  the  ea^ 
iMocemeat  of  the  j»u  I80S,  to  notice  that «  aentimciit  of  deep 
dimtiafactioa  had  been  noted  among  the  ofiMMn  of  the  wrmj  iff 
whal  waf  dMU^  b;  wme  peraoBs  to  be  a  partial,  tiregnlar,  and 
tUMUtboriud*  dntribntioB  of  military  patronage  under  the  pn- 
cedii%  gorenMnent ;  that  the  lupposed  ei^encea  of  public  finiiDoa 
had  dnim  from  ibe  authorities  m  Ei^land,  bjundiona  of  oecono- 
m;,  urgent,  severe,  and  repeated,  which  the  govenunent§  of  Indm 
were  compelled  to  enforce ;  and  that  the  variooi  discontenta  were 
aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  reform,  which  under  all  circuaa* 
■traces  must  b«  an  unpopuiar  undertaking : — one  of  the  <Ajecta 
prrawsed  in  disaolving  (he  tent  contract  waa  coconomy. 

General  MacdowaU excluded  from  dwcotaKtl,  and  not  consulted 
on  the  proposed  change  in  the  plan  of  camp  equipage,  profemtd 
to  disapprove  it;  and  his  adjutant-general.  Colonel  Capper,  piw- 
viously  to  its  promulgation,  requested  an  audience  of  Sir  George 
Barlow,  the  governor,  for  the  purpose  of  eodeavouiiDg  to  dissuade 
him  from  its  adoptioD,  and  of  recmnmending  a  revision  of  die  esist^ 
ing  plaM.  Sir  Ge<t^,  apparently  for  thepurpose  of  shiftiag  from 
biouelf  the  odiwn  of  a  measure  M4iich  he  undentood  to  be  unpo- 

Sular,  put  into  the  hands  of  Colcmel  Cappu'.  the  minute  of  Sir 
61m  Cradock  o»  the  subject,  and  the  report  of  (he  quaiter-tta»> 
tar^nertl,  on  vAiofa  that  minute  was  foooded.  This  is  the  mode 
if  whidi  tfiese  docomnts  became  known  to  the  officers  of  die 
•nny ;  aqd  as  the  latter  has  been  made  the  ground  of  much  mih- 
■eaaent  dtscnssion.  we  shall  devote  a  few  lines  to  its  consideration. 
llie  offensive  part  of  this  document  was  stated  to  ccmvcy  the 
e|nmon  of  the  quarter-master-general, "  that  expeiience'had  shewn 
1M  actual  system  to  be  de£»ctive,  in  tracing  the  interests  of  officeb 
tn  opposition  to  their  duty ;"  their  interest  beii^  to  keep  their  corps 
in  a  state  uofit  for  field  service,  because  on  actual  service  the 
ettablisbed  allowance  would  be  iosufficiant  to  cover,  the  expense; 
and  the  argument  of  the  ol^ectors  was  diat  at  "  ezperiescs  bisd 
afaewn"  these  things,  die  infiwenoe  naturally  arose  dutttbtecactmdbr 
were  oflkets,  who  had  basely  prefened  their  interests  to  their 
4uty.  Whether  tfata  inference  was  or  was  not  jastified  by  the  coo- 
text,  and  whether  a  public  officer  is  bound  to>  state  hts  opinions 
freely,  and  ought  to  be  heh)  uaasiailaMe  on  aoeount  of  Aam  opi- 
nions, are  not  the  questions  which  we  at  presea*  propose  to  exa- 
mine. Ute  report  of  die  quartep-master^eneral  is  admitted  on 
all  bands  to  have  been  strictly  a  confidential  paper.  The  ibference 


•  Ve  b^e«ethatfteippeiBtBeaborKtag^o«eaRUtlwC«aBW*%sMtf 
wen  in  oppoHUoa  to  tbe  pMltin  ut^ttn  of  Om  Coatt  of  OiractM*. 
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bbiore  drawn  from  this  report,  or  a  still  more  qualified  inference, 
Vaa  either  founded  or  wfounded.  If  uafounded  it  did  not  coudti^ 
tu(e  the  ground  of  a  new  meaiure.  IF  founded,  instead  of  leaving 
liie  reproach  to  Btigmatize  those  who  had  not  d«»erved  it,  ve 
think  that  the  obligations  of  public  duty  demanded,  that  the  com- 
mander in  chief  should  brii^  to  trial  and  punishment  those  who 
md  A^served  it.  We  have  understood  tliat  there  was  one  officer, 
imd  only  one  who  ought  to  have  been  made  an  example.  But 
whether  founded  or  unfounded,  the  act  of  placing  this  document 
on  the  public  records  would  seem  to  have  been  a  breach  of  that 
confidence,  in  which  it  was  demilnded  and  received  by  the  com- 
tnaoder  in  chief.  And  we  really  must  qualify  the  act  of  the 
governor  who  found  it  so  placed,  and  exposed  it  (o  examina- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  a  portion  of  the  responnbility  of 
his  own  measures,  as  a  proceeding  extremely  unfair  and  unjuat'te 
Its  author,  who  is  subsequently  represented  by  Sir  George  as  an 
Officer  of  die  most  exalted  merit. 

Of  Uie  conduct  of  Colonel  Capper,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
actively  promoted  its  puUicity,  we  must  foe  allowed  to  express  an 
^ual  d^ree  of  eetuure.  Altbongh  unaccompairied  by  restriction, 
the  office  which  he  held  might  we9  be  supposed  to  imply  the  dis- 
creet use  of  a  confidential  document ;  but  the  imprudence  of  the 
adjutant-general  does  not  justify  the  previous  indiscretion  erf  (fa« 
governor  m  committing  such  a  paper  to  a  person  notoriously  «d- 
faae  to  Hie  plan  in  agitation ;  an  indiscretion  the  less  excusable 
as  the  measure  was  at  that  moment  the  order  of  the  supreme  go- 
vernment, and  did  not  require  dlat  Sir  Geoi^  Barlow  should 
Sdier  assume  or  evade  any  portion  of  the  responsibility. 
'  Even  the  court  of  directors  are  indignant  at  the  breach  of  con- 
iHence*  by  which  this  paper  became  pHblic,  and  fulminate  their 
disapprobation  at  its  unknown  author,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
die  threat  has  been  followed  up.  The  officers  who  had  com- 
plained of  this  report  as  a  cajumny,  jointly  demanded  that  its 
ihtthor  shoiild  be  brought  to  miliiary  trial,  and  one  of  them  pro- 
posed the  alternative  that  he  himself  dionld  be  tried.  The  com- 
Diqnder  in  (faief  hesitated  on  the  existence  of  legal  ground  for 
liial,  ^md  took  opiiiions  on  the  subject.  The  present  judge-advo- 
cate-i^eneral  determined  in  the  negative,  the  late  judge-advocate- 
general  in  the  a.ffirmative.  General  Macdowall,  with  a  procrasti- 
nation not  very  candid  towards  his  successor,  determined  to  put 
the  qaarter-master-general  in  arrest,  on  the  eve  of  his  own  em- 
barkation for  Europe;  and  to  leave  to  his  successor  the  charge  cS 
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this  trial  of  doubtful  legality.  The  quarter-master-^eneral  appealed 
to  the  superior  authonty  of  the  govemmeut  agaiiut  the  arrest  w 
unlawful.  The  commuifler  in  cmcf  deaounced  as  unlawful  the 
appeal  itself,  as  well  as  the  interference  of  the  govemmait,  inas- 
much as  the  law  had  vested  id  hint  exclusively  all  judicial  power 
over  the  army.  He  admitted  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  government,  but  in  the  present  case,  if  they  dioold 
per«st,  he  could  only  obey  under  protest  of  illegality,  llie  order 
was  given,  and  the  quarter-master-general  waa  released ;  and  a 
practical  example  was  afforded  of  the  mischiefs  and  absurdities 
uueparable  from  the  disunion  which  we  have  noticed :  a  pontive 
law  was  violated,  under  authority  of  a  law  which  gives  power  bj 
implication.  But  it  is  ai|;ued,  that  where  supreme  power  is 
lodged,  necessity  will  always  justify  its  enlarged  application ;  and 
that  necessity  is  stated  to  have  existed.  The  commander  in  chief 
u  affirmed  to  have  abused  his  powers,  and  the  army  is  affirmed  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  ferment  which  precluded  a  fair  trial  of  the 
person  accused. 

We  shall  not  discuss  these  .assertions ;  nor  should  we  be  dis- 
posed to  question  the  ground  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  ibe 
govemmmt,  for  proving  that,  if  blamable,  he  was  responsible  to 
bis  superiors,  anq  not  to  the  officers  of  the  army;  and  that  hit 
conduct  was  accordingly  an  unfit  subject  for  trial  before  a  ixMirt- 
martial ; — if  this  argument  did  not  unfortunately  prove  too  much 
for  its  autliors  :  for  when  the  officers  commanding  native  corps 
did  complain  of  Col.  Munro's  conduct  to  the  court  of  directorSf 
die  government  refused  to  forward  their  memorial ;  and  the  deli- 
berate intention  of  suppressing  it  was  as  deliberately  approved  bj 
Lord  Minlo.*  Tlie  directors,  however,  who  echo  the  asaertioos 
of  Sir  George  Barlow,  that  appeals  to  superior  authority  are 
always  open,  and  repeat  his  admonition  to  wait  their  result,  do 
state  with  a  gentle  and  indirect  censure,-|*  that  this  memofial  ongbt 
not  to  have  been  suppressed. 

When  General  Macdowal  was  in  the  act  of  stei^ng  oa  board 
ship,  he  issued  an  order  of  reprimand  to  Colonel  Monro  for  hav- 
ing appealed  to  the  Civil  Power,  as  be  cbuses  to  term  the  govern- 
ment, which  order,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  took  leave  ol  the 
army,  must  be  admitted  by  all  impartial  men  to  have  been  highlf 
imprudent,  unjustifiable,  and  infiamoiatoiy. 

In  the  routine  of  business  this  order  did  not  reach  the  governor, 
.until  the  commander  in  chief  had  sailed  for  England,  and  was 
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nearly  out  ot  si|^L  A  general  order  by  goTemmetit  was  iromedU 
Mely  issued  OD  the  31st  January,  1S(^,  dismissing  Graeral  Af . 
irom  his  office  of  commander  in  chief,  and  suspeodiog  from  the 
service  Major  Boles  the  deputy  adjutant-general,  whose  signature 
happened  most  irregularly  to  authenticate  the  copy  of  the  order 
delivered  to  the  governor ;  because  "  the  general  order  in  question 
having  be)en  circulated  under  the  signature  of  the  deputy  adjutant- 
general  of  die  army,  it  must  have  been  known  to  that  officer, 
diat  in  giving  currency  to  a  paper  of  this  offensive  description,  he 
was  actmg  in  direct  violation  of  his'du^  to  the  government,  as  no 
authority  can  justify  the  execution  of  an  illegal  act."  Col.  Cap- 
per, the  ai^utant-general,  on  seeii^  this  order,  wailed  oa  the  go- 
Temor  to  acknowledge  that  he  alone,  and  not  his  deputy,  was 
responsible  for  every  thing  done  in  his  office,  and  in  consequence 
be  also  was  suspended,  but  without  remoni^  the  suspension  of 
Major  Boles. 

We  should  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  m«-its  of 
a  question  on  which  we  thought  the  whole  English  world,  includ- 
ing even  the  court  of  directors,  was  agreed,  if  the  guilt  of  Major 
Boles,  after  his  acquittal  by  every  competent  authority,  were  not 
recently  a£Brmed  bv  a  most  skilful  advocate  of  die  Indian  govem- 
nent,  who  very  wisely  considers  die  condemnation  of  that  officer 
to  be  essential  to  die  justification  of  Sir  George  Barlow.  We 
shall  accordingly  devote  a  few  lines  to  an  explanation  of  those 
ftcts  in  the  case  of  Major  Boles  which  appear  to  be  the  least 
understood. — 1.  The  Cr«l  Governor  of  Madras  has,  subsequent- 
ly to  the  seizure  of  Lord  Pigot,  abo  held  the  independent  raili- 
tory  commission  of  governor  of  Fwt  St.  George, — 2.  In  this  lit- 
ter capacity,  and  in  no  other,  a  copy  is  sent  to  h'un  of  every  order 
issued  by  the  commander  in  diief  of  the  forces,  for  the  purpose 
of  beii^  published  with  his  sanction  to  the  troops  composii^  the 
garrison  of  Fort  St.  George,  who,  according  to  this  new  and  not- 
able branch  of  the  anomaly  so  often  noticed,  are,  and  are  not, 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces. — S.  It 
is  the  eatablisfaed  routine  of  office,  that  this  copy  riiould  be  sent 
by  the  adjutant-general,  if  at  the  presidency^  and  not  by  the  de- 
puty. A  transmission  by  the  latter  would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette 
amounting  to  disrespect,  not  only  to  the  governor,  but  to.  his  own 
immediate  supmor,  during  whose  presoice  the  depubr  is  as  passive 
an  instrument  as  die  pen  which  he  holds,  Ittsalsooieestabliriied 
routine  that  this  copy  tliould  be  signed  not  only  by  the  adjutuit- 
general,  bat  be  accompanied  by  a  respectful  note  of  transmissioq 
t'ft  hia  ami  handwriting.—*.  The  copies  which  the  adjntaiit- 
general  orders  to  be  dispatched  without  delay,  afo  necessarily  in 
mamitrrript ;  Ac  renuindCT  are  printed  in  me  course  of  that  or 
«»«  ,.,. Gcx«lc 
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ttie  enawng  day,  wid -forwarded,  wb«ti  ready,  M  Inll  to  tbosct 
stalioiu  omitted  in  the  first  instance,  as  tO!  tbua  wbich  haw 
received  the  previous  copy,  for  tb«  purpoH  of  forming  a  coo- 
venient  and  uniform  record  in  tbe  o&ixa  oi  tbe  staff  at  out- 
atationii.— 5.  M^r  Boles  obeyed  the  directioM  he  received  re- 
^rdiog  tbtt  order,  and  which  are  fax  from  imuiuiil,  viz;  to  trans- 
mit it  in  manuscript  to  the  prindpil  statiuw  on  the  day  be  re- 
ceived it,  and  afterwards  in  print  to  tbe  eubordinato  posts.  It 
waa  incoDsisteat  with  the  eataUisbad  routine  of  tbe  office,  that  he 
sjiould  Uke  any  step  whatever  reoardiiig  the  copf  tor  Fort  St. 
Geoige.— €.  It  happened  Aat  M^  Botes  the  deputy,  «k1 
Captain  Macdowall  tbe  asstsUnt  deputy,  signed  eU  tbe  prmlsd 
<;opies,  the  head  clerk  having  omitted  to  reserve  one,  as  woal,  to 
be  signed  by  the  adjutaat^eoenl,  for  »ammisaion  to  the  gover- 
nor. VVhra  Col.  Capper  came  to  the  otBce  he  diacovered  andf 
expressed  some  dixpleasure  at  the  omission ;  the  head  dei^  offer* 
,ed  to  prepare  a  manusoipt  copy,  btit  Col.  Ca|^ef  rgected  this 
proposal,  aad  havii^  written  the  usaal  note  of  transmisrion  to  die 
govennr,  with  his  own  haod  dispatched  it,  acconipa»ed  by  omevf 
tie  copiei  which  had  bemii^med  by  Major  Bom  for  (raiufnisawii 
to  the  oiU'itetiom, — J,  Major  Boles  diio  not  send,  and  was  in  no 
retpact  accessory  to  -sending  this  co|:^  to  the  governor ;  and  be 
did  not  sign  it  for  trutmisnoa  to  tbe  governor. — 6.  M^jor  Boler 
is  charged  in  the  general  order  by  wfauh  he  is  (Mnished  vfith  bav- 
ivg  "  circuhiled  under  his  oigaature,  and  given  cunvncy  to,"  die 
obnozioua  order :  this  deccription  of  the  crime,  when  combined 
with  the  facts  above  staled,  applies  in  its  obvious  mterpretation  ts 
die  cofMs  which  were  circulated  to  tbe  out-stationa ;  b«t  it  is  in 
endeace  before  the  House  of  Commom,  that  of  die  copies  an' 
circulated,  an  equal,  or  netriy  an  e^^,  nitmber,  were  signed  by' 
M^or  Bolaa  who  was  nMiished,  and  Captain  M»cdow«U  who  was 
nottMuuibed;  itnust  ucrefore  ettberbe  admitted  that  tbe  gover- 
nor field  one  person  to  be  ionocent  and  another  to  be  guil^  for 
the  commiaBion  of  one  and  the  same  act,  (an  inference  for  which 
Us  advocatea  will  not  be  so  imprudent  a*  to  coMend*)  or  that  tfaa 
act  of  "  inrculating  under  his  ugnaCure,  mid  givii^  cmreacy," 
was  intended  peculiarly  to  apply  Co  the  copy  cetlified  by  his  ng- 
natare,  which,  in  ^  intfular  course  alrca^  dcecrihcd,  came  inte 
tbe  bands  of  the  governor.  But  it  has  beca  Acwa  that  M^jat 
Seles  aeitfaer  seat  this  paper  to  the  governor,  aor  ngned  it  Ar 
ttaHsmisai<xi  to  hira ;  and  consequently  Aat  w  far  as  intaoliMi 
cpnUitutes  the  essesoe  of  cmne,  he  bed  absolutely  no  conoam  aa 
tbe  act  for  whioh  be  was  punished;  a  tact  wUcfa  Sir  George  Bar* 
I9W  i^ht  easily  have  ascertained  by  the  sacrifioe  of  fire  numtes 
d^oted  to  prsnoHS  iutpiirie^  or  hy  refiaoting  Ibit  the  note  of 
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transtnisaioB  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Col.  Capper.  We  have 
procured  q>ecimeD3  of  these  two  bands ;  it  is  nest  to  imposable 
ibat  a  person  who  had  once  seen  them,  should  mistake  the  one 
for  the  oibtoTf  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  unfortunate 
ove  night. 

-  We  have  odverted  strongly  to  the  tnfenfion  of  Major  Boles, 
because  we  are  assured  diat  he  was  a  member  of  no  fac- 
tion, that  be  participated  in  no  one  sentiment  of  General  Mac- 
dowall,  and  that  he  considered  himxif  (and  as  we  underatand 
with  reas(»)  ill-treated  b;  that  general  on  being  superseded*  by 
Col.  Capper,  «  g-^llant  officer  and  an  honorable  man,  but  possess- 
ing clainu  and  qualifications  for  the  office  of  adjutant-general, 
cwery  way  inferior  to  those  of  Major  Boles.  It  may  hence  be 
it^OTod,  widiout  any  impuution  injurious  to  the  latter  officer,  that 
these  oircunstances  might  somewhat  detract  from  his  cordiality 
with  his  immediate  principal,  render  him  more  jealously  passive 
in  his  conduct,  and  more  cautious  of  any  act  that  might  be  con- 
fl&ucd  mto  a  deviation  from  the  strict  routine  of  military  obedi- 
enc«.  We  have  heard  it  objected  to  M^or  Boles,  drat  he  ought 
to  have  shewn  the  order  to  Sir  George  &rlow  before  it  got  into 
cifculation.  If  he  had  not  betm  restricted  by  the  course  of  strict 
Doutrali^  and  passive  obedience  which  his  situation  imposed ;  and 
if  the  suggested  measure  he  considered  with  reference,  not  to  hia 
Btriot  chitr  AS  a  military  officer,  but  as  the  bold  and  judicious  In- 
terpoation  of  a  citizen  and  a  man,  we  readily  admit  that  the  at- 
tempt would  have  been  laudable,  even  at  the  obvious  risk  of  it's  be- 
ii^  treated  both  by  bis  immediate  principal,  and  by  Sir  Qeoi^ 
Sarlow,  w»  the  impertineiit  interference  of  an  irresponsible  under- 
'lipg.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  diis  interference,  if  proper, 
ou^t  to  have  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  date,  namely,  three  ja^ 
before^  wbea  General  Macdowall  published  to  the  ^rmy,  in  die 
form  of  a  hrewel  order  e<]trally  obnoxious  and  inflammatory,  his 


*  It  it  vciy  runarluble  tbat  thti  occarred  on  Ibe  durnUaion,  by  order  of  tbe 
•Court  of  Directon,  of  die  a^tant-gcneral  aod  hia  deputy,  (Hajor  Rolei  being 
tkea  iMJitsat  iiljaMnt  [innrill/rr  Tf  iaeiwg  gkaigMdmdvutU  tikewmmsufar 
■a  4kitf.  Sir  Otoigt  Barlow  iuid  cerlBtnly  i  good  preeedent  for  the  ioTertioa  of 
military  relatiaiiB.  Bat  die  coincideDee  doei  not  atop  here.  The  Director* 
tlBTe  relDdantly  admitted  that  they  acted  under  an  erroneoiu  impresaioii  of 
'l^'GatU  (sndi  ai  they  were)  fi*r  nbkh  thew  geatlaMD  were  pnaufaed  ;  and 
AaeoftboD,  Cel.Agaew,  liaa  been  aent  back  (bat  vi Aont  a«y  can^ianmian 
loT  the  iv>nw  be  hai  «u»tiined)  to  resume  Ua  office.  Sir  George  Barloir,  w,f 
'fMnalij  fedlDg  the  eobBddence,  toa  rtfimi  t»  vbni  lie  o^rr  q/'  tki  Cvurt  rf 
jWrvrtwi.  beeaoM  it  was  soaditioiud,  "  pMvided  be,"  Aeir  inferior,  "  Aonal 
"  anroM  tit  aritr." 

Hnrely  there  imnat  be  aomething  radically  imperfect  in  th«  conatitatioQ  of  a 
ajttem  uf  garemmeat  vliicfa  generatea  such  proceedlsg*. 
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accusation  of  the  Court  of  INrectors,  (and  tbrougfa  tliem  of  hi>3ib- 

{"eaty'i  minbtera,  vested  with  indisputable  control  in  this  ca»e,)  fi>r 
laviof;  witfa-held  from  him  Hb  supposed  ri^ts,  and  from  ibeainiy 
the  absurdly  assigned  privilege  of  possessing  a  r^resentabve  ia 
the  board  of  govemment.  lu  whatever  manner  the  duUes  of 
Major  Boles  as  a  soldier  or  a  subject  might  have  prescribed  in- 
terference with  regard  to  this  first  order,  which  was  puUidied  is 
Fort  St.  George,  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor;  he  coiJd  oot 
reasonably  have  inferred,  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  <Hder,  that 
the  govrmor,  who  had  suflfered  with  impunity  die  publicadoa  of 
an  insult  on  the  superior  authorities  of  the  state,  should  vudt  witk 
greater  aeveri^  an  offence  aguiost  hb  own  inferior  and  delegated 
power.  We  have  lilde  to  observe  on  the  skill  whidi  would  coo- 
fotmd  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  Major  Boles's  own  defeoce 
of  his  conduct  on  the  principles  of  military  subordiiation,  with 
Uie  arguments  of  a  most  insubordinate  and  mutinous  memortii 
addressed,  but  never  transmitted,  to  Lord  Minto,  (the  proAio* 
tion  of  one  of  those  hot-headed  and  incapable  youths  to  whom  the 
late  melancholy  insurrection  may  chiefly  be  ascribed ;)  because  ■ 
passage  in  each  of  these  most  opposite  producttoDS  happens  to 
advert  to  the  received  practice  regarding  the  authority  of  tbe  com- 
mander in  chief  in  nearly  similar  terms;  and  because  die  fw^isfa 
and  guilty  production  which  has  been  described,  and  which  Ma- 
jor Boles  certainly  had  oot  seen,  is  stated  to  have  been  written,  in 
point  of  time  nearly  a  month  before  hu  able  and  respecdid 
defence  of  his  own  conduct.  To  reAite  this  left-handed  ingenu- 
i^,  it  b  abundandy  sufficient  to  have  noticed  it.  The  sup|Je- 
meutary  crime  ascribed  as  an  after-thought  to  Major  Boles,  nuiie- 
ly,  that  conscious  of  innocence  he  declined  to  plead  guSty,  wip- 
poses  so  total  a  want  of  every  feelii^  which  ought  to  animate  an 
officer  and  a  gendemao,  that  hb  later  and  more  judicious  accusers 
have  thought  proper  to  slide  gendy  and  skilfully  past  it. 

The  first  principle  of  military  subordination,  which  was  shaken 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  order  punishing  Major  Boles  for  not  deli- 
berating on  the  proprie^  of  obedience,  necessarily  excited  the 
greatest  ferment  among  the  ofiicerB  of  the  army;  of  whom  it  is  stated 
that  his  Majesty's  officers  were  generally  the  most  forward  in 
shewing  their  personal  indignation,  by  refiiaing  with  contempt  all 
invitations  to  the  table  of  the  governor. 

Memorials  on  various  topics  of  real  or  alledged  grievance  had 
previously  been  in  circulation ;  and  amoi^  them  one,  which  bad 
been  sanctioned  fay  the  officers  of  some  of  hb  Majesty's 
corps  which  had  served  in  Bengal,  prayii^  to  be  placed  OD 
eqi^  allowances  with  the  corps  on  tlwt  estabUsbmmt.  We  stste 
with  grief  and  reluctance,  that  the  general  conversadon,  tone,  and 
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■Mnner  of  die  Iste  commander  in  chief,  General  Maedowall,  bad 
not  been  such  as  to  discourage  these  improper  combinatioM.  He 
aectns  to  have  been  very  naturally  irritated  at  tus  excIuaioH  from 
ite  council;  and  wry  absurdly  to  have  soi^t  for  compensatioii 
of  tins  loes  of  consequence,  t^  becoming  the  head  and  the  (Hgan 
of  a  diacontented  military  party.  But  when  a  private  remonstrance 
from  Sir  Geoi^  Barlow  had  forced  this  particular  memorial  on 
Us  attention,  be  succeeded  in  caunng  his  Majesty's  officers  to 
wi&dnw  their  signatures ;  -  and  it  was  presented  widi  thoee  of  the 
Company's  officers,  who  lud  previously  acceded  to  it.  Strenuoudy 
deprecating  as  we  do  the'  consequencei  of  combinati<»u  of  any 
kind  amot^  oieo  with  arms  in  their  Itands,  we  cannot  pass  over 
without  holding  up  to  public  admirtition  the  profound  remarks  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  prayer  of  Urn  petition.  It  b  noto^ 
rious,  as  we  understand,  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  on  a 
moderate  average  50  per  cent,  cheaper  at  Bei^l  than  at  Madras, 
while  the  allowances  are  connderably  greater.  Hie  prayer  of  the 
pefitioii  was  for  an  e(}uali^  of  allowance.  The  Directors  observe, 
"  that  the  persons  nominated  to  appointments  are  aware  of  the 
"  inequalities ;" — that  "  the  s^le  of  livii^  has  accommodated  itself 
"  to  tbe  scale  of  income."  'Diat  equality  of  one  thing  implies  an 
equahty  of  all  things,  and  as  Ae  Madras  officers  have  had  quicker 
prtwiotion,  in  consequence  of  more  numerous  casualties,  we  sup- 
pose the  officers  of  Bengal  have  of  course  a  foir  claim  to  be  knock- 
ed on  the  head  in  the  same  proportion.  Moreover  "  these  allow- 
"  aocea  are  not  calculated  with  reference  to  what  other  meivre- 
"  cme,  bot  in  reference  to  die  means  of  tbe  governing  powers,*"— . 
(we  did  not  before  know  that  the  resources  of  every  part  of  India 
were  not  equally  applicable  to  the  service  of  every  other  part ;)  and 
"  the  Government  has  an  undoubted  right,  1^1  and  moral,  to  de- 
"  cide  consistently  with  the  principles  of  justice.  The  Company 
"  have  always  resisted  the  idea  of  a  general  e^pialization  of  altow- 
"  ances  of  die  different  Presidencies"  (such  an  expectation  is  dis- 
tinctly held  out  in  the  regulatMxis  of  1796)  "  as  not  founded  on 
*'  right  Of  reason,  or  the  nature  of  thii^."  Mow  of  all  this  rea- 
aoaiog,  we  think  it  quite  sufficient  to  observe  first,  that  boysof  i6 
are  not  exactly  aware  of  tbe  inequalities  m  Uie  service  when  they 
are  appointed ;  and  although  undoubtedly  a  man  must  necessarily 
"accommodate  the  etjle  of  his  living  to  the  scale  of  his  income,''that 
tnaxin  of  prudence  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  very  conclusive 
argimient  to  prove  tbe  justice  or  the  policy  of  placing  two  depact- 
ments  of  tbe  same  army,  holdii^  precisely  the  same  nmk,  governed 
by  the  same  rules  of  service,  and  exposed  to  the  same  Ira^rds,  on 
a  widely  different  fooung  with  respect  to  emobiment.  Nor  can 
ve  discov^  any  thing  a&er  in  righl,  or  reason,  or  the  nature  of 


thingi,  wbich  fotbUi  Aattkut  coaditioa  ibouU  U  fai  evary  wm 
ip«ct  B^ualued. 

The  draft  trf'  «atolber  hi^;  improptr  wtttmami  whidi  wo  hm» 

Miiito,  and  prayed,  wmug  o^cr  tfaiqp,  for  the  renoinl  o£  Sit 
George  Barlow ;  bat  m  a  memonal  Mud,  frmtHtd,  or  fraw 
mifrM,  it  never  had  exittnoe.  Tbia,  nowever,  ii  the  docuneat 
which  is  first  noticed  in  the  G.  O.  of  the  Ut  of  May,  aod  which, 
together  with  all  odw  r^nehMoble  procewbagB,  are  referred  by 
Sir  George  to  a  date  poilarior  to  the  departure  of  General  Mac 
dowall,  or  b  odter  wordi,  to  tbe  date  of  hia  own  very  obBBUoa 
puniabnent  of  Major  Bolea.*  lite  aecond  ia  a  letter  addreand 
toM^rBolea,  (^erin^  theudof  bbbro4berofficcn  toconapei>- 
sate  bw  pecuniary  primOons,  anda[«ooUM  toaamt  aUdharswho 
nigbt  be  ■imilarlycircBBMluioed;  aploi%e  wfatdi indicaind  aape^ 
(les  of  combioatioB  faigblr  reprebenaUe.  Tbe  acceptance  of  tbii 
aid  from  an  Hanilitaiy  ctHubuiatioD  ia  die  only  ttait  in  Iha  cobAkA 
of  Major  B.  which  we  thmk  can  be  said  at  aU  to  detract  A«b  dw 
high  toM  of  boDouraMe  and  intkependent  feebag  wUeh  be  had 
otberwiae  yntformly  sustained.  But  aa  nen  wfe  do  not  proBovnce 
Ibe  coodemnalion  of  another  becanae  he  is  net  escmpt  fnMi  die 
frailties  of  hunaaity :  became  destkute  of  fortune,  and  deprived 
of  the  means  of  suboatenca,  he  aooepled  aid  is  a  questWBabie 
shape  rather  than  see  a  beloved  family  perish  for  vrant  of  foed-f 
By  the  order  of  the  1st  of  May,  1800,  five  <^cara  of  rank  wen 
sBSpended  the  service,  and  four  were  reeaoved  from  die  staC— ' 
Tbe  long  and  declaroalory  expoaition  of  faets,  which  this  order 
assumed  to  be  ascettuned,  regardini;  die  persons  who  pr^iared 
and  ciKuifttod  the  obnoiious  papers,  is  now  generally  undentoed 
to  be  absolutely  unfounded  in  its  most esscotiu parts:  and  wawifi 
here  aotioe,  by  waynfe|Hsode,that  Ifae  Conrt  of  Directors,  before 
the  arrival  of  these  effiocrs  in  England,  and  b^oren^oBeof  Aesr 
bad  been  beard  in-his  defcnce  either  in  Englaod  or  in  India,  pro- 
Qpsded  to  determine  that  they  should  be  finaltj  dismissed  fnm 
tbeir  service :  and  in  conibrmity  to  a  bye  law  to  dut  eS»^  tp- 
pointed  a  day  for  proceeding  to  tbe  act  of  diemiasioo!  TW  so* 
leran  protests  of  a  few  i^mgbt  and  enlightened  moi,  nrneetad  tUt 
reacdutioa  of  tiie  w^rity ;  and  its  authors  are  mw  endenvowiif 


nitledtogo  to  EoglaDd,  Major  Bolei  waa  refiu«di 
e  Ibrner,  witli  ha  eomininder  bi  chief,  wu  imt  on  the  royua. 
t  Althoagh  ItatM  nMfartann  hi  s  us  nodrntaad  ai«Dl««i  Sfi^  BolM  il 
laucb  embarramneat,  w«  cemcieDLoMlji  believe  lum  at  tiui  mnmanl  to  be  •• 
well  diapoted  a*  any  man  in  any  coontcj  to  Mpport  tlie  canie  of  r^nlar  ntb»- 
riiy  igatDsi  iBMTrectioMn  vMeace  ofanydcMrutran:  sinl  certiiBW  after  tl 
b^Jn*be«arawlet»aa«ir,  tUskmtfi^tyrite.   ' 
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td  M^dMB  kwty  Mi  ad,  whiiii  afpemn  to  tu  m  coatnry  to  Bii^' 
juidee,  u  it  is  to  cnrf  oradid  and  importiai  fetliag  that  should 
wioMte  (be  brtBftiif  a  GtneniraeBt.  Major  Boles  who  wm  afcso- 
luteJy  HacoonmdMl  widi  asy  of  the  diKontcati  id  India,  and  guiky 
not  even  of  inpmdance  nor  of  any  iaa\t  civil  or  military,  after  two 
ynn  expended  in  halloting  twelve  agaiast  twelve,  Imm  m  lei^;th 
obtained  a  qualified  decision  in  his  fovor.  The  cue  of  the  otb«* 
aiMpeoded  officers  might  saeai  to  involve  a  pretext  for  more  of 
doubt,  bat  the  fire  was  expended  (m  the  innocent,  and  they  also 
ai«  restored ;  and  luraiy  it  must  be  a  heavy  fault  Uiat  is  not  more- 
dMo  Buficieotly  psuiiabed  by  the  torture  of  two  yeui  of  Buspense, 
M)d  tberuM  of  ail  their  pcfl^iects  in  life.  Before  we  quit  tbesub- 
JMt  of  suspraaioK  we  must  exprass  our  doubts  ceooeming  the  le* 
gal  ewtence  of  such  a  power  at  present  We  do  not,  however, 
eoatapd  against  the  pioprie^  of  conferring  it ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  ik>  not  legally  eiist,  we  Aink  tbrt  it  ouj^t  to  be  conferred.—^ 
Bat  the  rigitt  of  luspending  and  sending  across  the  Atlantic,  which 
is  in  itself  a  severe  punishsoent,  ought  to  be  restrained  in  its  ope- 
ratic) hy  Ae  ocrtainty  of  an  inraediale  and  open  trial  on  the  arri- 
val of  die  party  in  England. 

We  return  to  Sir  G.  B.'s  order  of  the  lat  ef  May,  1909.  .HiiB 
aaw  «fii»rt  of  powv  increased  vad  eUendcd  the  prevailii^  diMon- 
tont ;  but  the  Same  bcaanw  violent  and  akooet  universal  on  the  »<■ 
rival  and  puhlication  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Minto,  the  gover*' 
■or^^neral,  da^  Ibe  eoth  May.  In  95  *  loi^-drawn  para- 
^aphs  fail  lordship  exhausts  the  orat(»y  of  the  senate,  die  nge-^ 
unity  of  diplomacy,  and  the  skill  of  special  pleading,  in  comment- 
iog  on  the  draft  of  a  memorial  which  soflse  penoo  or  persons  bed 
dudicwoaly  intended  to  transnut  to  him,  the  «wd  governor  gene- 
nl.  He  revises  and  extols  tba  course  of  mcamrea  which  n^ap- 
pily  bad  subvertEd  all  ordir,  disaplioe,  and  barnioi^ ;  and  after 
recopanag  tbe  general  principle  that  a  military  officer  is  bound  to 
obey  thn  orders  of  his  superior  without  r^;ard  to  its  qaah^,  first, 
rbsfcicts  this  obligntioB  to  ordinary  times ;  secontlly,  denies  it  in 
eUnKvdhiary  tiai«e;  durdly,  prenouDces  the  officer  himself  to  be 
the  judge  of  what  is  ordinary  aud  what  extraordiRary :  and  lastly; 
Aat  the  wboisa^umeatbvei7 delicate  anddoubtful.  Theefiectt 
of  lliii  sheWy  but  inMubtfaoliat  piece  of-argumeBt  were  tnily 
naoimi&U.  The  smuid  Ainkers  perceived  llie  foundations  of  di^ 
oipline  to  be  irretrievably  subverted :  those  who  diink  little,  or  but 
little  to  Ate  purpoee,  (and  they  are  always  the  mass,)  found  iu  those 
'  I  a  detmce  of  aU  the  violence  v4iich  afterwards  ensued, 
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and  quoted  aod  ipplied  fteni  in  support  of  dwobodicBce  and  aotfi' 
lion  in  a  way  that  would  be  troljr  ludkrofw,  if  die  effects  were  aot 
too  lamoitable  for  a  jeit.  From  st^  to  itep  dwy  had  been  led  to 
the  brink  of  lebellioa,  and  that  crioa  was  not  awrted  by  Ae  phs 
for  sepanUng  the  c^cera  from  the  men,  od  the  refbsal  of  tbe  for^ 
mer  to  subambe  a  test,  dte  expediency  of  whicfa  it  ii  not  oar  m- 


We  stop  ^ain  in  JuttiGe  to  Sir  George  Barlow  to  obaerre,  that 
however  justly  be  may  be  considered  as^  having  inflamed  the  cxiit- 
ing  discontents  by  the  unfortunate  error  in  his  cooceptim  and  trtit 
ment  of  the  case  of  Major  Boles,  yet  newn%  the  crins  at  wluri) 
our  narrative  has  now  arrived,  the  question  was  nairowed  to  the 
view  of  insurrection  alone ;  aitd  no  sound  stateaman  posacssing  the 
means  of  coercion  wilt  hesitate  to  employ  it  agaoist  insurrecttOD. — 
From  that  moment  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  mutiny,  we  are 
disposed  to  confer  unqnalified  q)probatioa  wi  the  decaove  rad 
energetic  measures'  of  Sir  G.  B. ;  he  seems  to  have  risen  with  the 
occasion,  and  to  have  reserved  to  the  best  of  bis  abibties  to  make 
the  "  amende  honorable"  for  the  share  he  oii^ht  posaiUy  bate  had 
in  producii^  the  mischief. 

Open  hostility  ensued  at  one  statioa  (Serii^apatam),  and  a  gene- 
ral hostile  moveaient  was  im|)eixling,  when  a  proclamatioo  by 
Lord  Minto,  indicating  conciliation  aod  inquiry,  afforded  to  the 
well-nieaaiiv  a  pretext  for  recalling  the  misguided  mass  to  dn^ 
and  submisoon ;  an  event.which  had  been  accelerated  by  thcBoUe 
and  magnanimous  efforts  of  General  Close  to  ston  dte  torrent  of 
disaffection  at  Hyderabad.  We  have  now  reached  die  period  of 
Lord  Minto's  amval  at  Madras,  and  his  jni%ment  on  a  set  of  nn- 
fortnnate  raea  who  had  met  bis  declaratioos  of  condli^ioa  and 
loiity  with  unqualified  and  unconditional  submission.  In  a  G.  O. 
dated  the  S5th  September,  spun  out  accordii^  to  the  staple  of  his 
lordship's  manubctuie,  into  the  lei^diof  a  second-rate  paa^ihlet, 
he  ass^ns  his  reasons  for  selecting  for  putndunart  21  officers,  ff 
the  army  instead  of  absolute  and  uncooditional  nihmJwiinn  bad 
been  found  in  a  state  of  fiagrant  and  active  opposition  to  Qoveni- 
moit,  and  had  heeu  subdued  by  actual  force,  it  mi^t  have  bee* 
a  iair  subject  for  cakulatioa  wlut  number  vrould  have  sMisfied  bii 
lordMp't  tente  ofjtatiee.  After  a  ler^thened  parade  of  mercy 
in  ccmtracUBg  this  "  melancholy  list,"  he  proceeds  to  dedare  aa 
amnesty  to  all  the  rest,  "  not  granted  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  mere 
"  pardon — but  of  totaJ  and  uncere  oblivion — a  foil  restoration  cf 
"  confidence  and  esteem."  So  tar  as  we  have  had  the  o|q>ortB- 
ni^  ot  examining  the  public  orders,  and  private  correepon^oce  of 
later  date,  this  ample  pledge  has  been  consistently  redeemed ;  no 
trace  of  the  maUgiiant  passions  has  polluted  the  public  n 
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of  the  GoTemment ;  the  moral  humiltalioD  and  broken  spirit  of 
these  unhappy  men  have  beeu  woumled  bynomRrlcsof  wanton  tii- 
umpb ;  and  it  was  but  by  an  accident  that  nearly  twelve  months 
after  this  total  and  sincere  oblivion,  when  time  had  b^pin  to  soften 
mutual  asperities,  and  Sir  Sainuel  Achmuty  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in^  an  order  full  of  good  sense  and  moderation, 
— Sir  Geoi^e  Barlow  tore  open  the  half-closed  wounds,  and  pul>' 
lished  in  Genera)  Orders  the  angry  and  severe  remarks  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  on  the  conduct  of  the  officen,  written  under  the  re- 
cent impression  of  their  former  misbehaviour.  :This  fact  exceeds 
a  volume  in  describing  the  character  of  this  eztraordinai;  go- 
vernor. 

Much  as  we  have  exceeded  our  proposed  boonds,  it  is  essen- 
tial, that  we  should  notice  the  trials  of'some  of  those'  wbomf 
Lord  Minto  publicly  declares  before  trial,  to  be  intended  for 
punishment;  because  the  incidents  have  a  direct  relation  ta 
those  fnndamraital  prindples  of  the  present  system,  which  moat 
imperiously  reqiure  to  be  examined.  On  the  very  uncommon  if 
not  unlawfid  Xoae  of  interference  with  one  conrt>martial  before 
its  sentence  was  con&rroed,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enlai^,  nor 
to  debul  the  proofs  of  extraordinary  ignorance  of  facts  imder 
which  the  operations  of  government  were  directed,  litrther  than 
to  notice  that  the  sentence  upon  Lieutenant-Coionel  Doveton,  one 
of  Ae  officers  intended  for  puniskment,  declares  him  to  be  not 
gitilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  charged  and  most 
nonourably  acquits  him  of  the  whole.  The  career  hfid  been  com- 
menced by  punishment  without  trial ;  when  the  feelings  excited 
by  these  punishments  had  led  to  the  actual  commission  of  crimes; 
it  was  then  ostentatiously  announced  that  trial  by  courb-martial 
abould  be  restored : — but  when  honourable  acquittal  was  pro- 
nounced, the  govenunent  reverts  to  its  first  principle  of  condemna-' 
tion  independent  of  trial,  and  after  publishii^  the  hooourable 
acquittal  of  Colonel  Doveton  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  i 
amiounces  his  suspenrion  from  the  service  by  the  sraitence  of  the 
governor-general. 

We  are  not  the  ordinate  advocates  of  Sir  Geo^e  Barlow  or  of 
Liord  Minto,  for  we  connder  them  as  perfectly  idmbfied,  but  we 
will  attempt  to  rescue  them  from  some  portion  of  die  universd 
obloquy  which  has  been  excited  in  England  by  this  proceeding. 
It  belongs,  in  fact,  as  much  to  the  system  as  to  the  men,  and  we 
are  aware  of  hazardii^  our  credit  with  merely  Bntieh  readers,  by 
affirmii^  that'  it  is  neither  unprecedented  nor  uncommon.  We 
have  no  room  for  nunoerous  examples,  and  shall  therefore  adduce 
recent  ones ; — Governor  Lord  Hobart,  now  Lord  Buckingbam- 
pbire,  suspended  Colonel  Ohver  contraiy  to  the  sentence  of  a 
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cotnt-maitial  io  179i5.  Gowrnor  Lord'WiUitB'BentinckiMB* 
piaded  Csptuo  JohnsoD  contrarj  to  the' sentence  of  »  cdnrt-^B^^ 
Ikl  ia  1803. 

We  repeat  dutt  thit  anoiwil;  beloi^  a*  nnicb.to  the  system  a« 
to  die  men ;  ud  as  die  bett  proof  of  this  o{HiiiDO,  we  have  adBCt- 
ed  our  enamplei  from  the  admimBtratJon  of  two  B<dilemen  for 
whose  public  character  and  private  virtues  we  ento^an  the  )^^ 
••t  respect.  The  exiiitence  of  such  proceediags  wder  the  go- 
veimoeDt  of  such  mco,  iiiniiabes  the  bat  proof  that  it  is  the  aj»* 
teiB  itself  wbkh  requires  revinair  at  the  appfoaching  renewal  frf 
the  charter. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  aketrh  of  the  unfortunate  distorb- 
anees  io  the  Mai^  army.  We  hare  brought  under  contempla- 
tion. I.  A  bod;  o£  officers,  who,  considenng  l^ar  fair  views 
and  objects  in  life,  m^t  justly  have  fell  some  dtscwitent  at  may 
dimioati<»  or  inequali^  m  their  pecuniary  emi^nients.  2.  A 
commander  in  chief,  irritated  by  an  UBaccostomed,  and  aa  we  think 
an  injudicious  shght,  instead  of  standing  On  the  high  altunatire 
•f  tmdering  bis  reaignation,  or  insisting  iq>on  the  same  prtvil^es 
with  his  predecessors,  descending  to  die  low  and  unjustifiaUe 
meaiure  of  courtiog  popidanly  with  a  discontented  anny,  bjF 
fostering  their  complamts,  and  inflaming  their  real  or  supipoaed 
uquries.  3.  We  have  sera  a  governor  iajudicious  enough  unwit- 
tingly to  sectmd  thia  miscfaievout  project,  by  acts  approaching  lo 
imtrage  upon  dw  fisehogs  of  the  oScets :— and  lastly,  we  have  de^ 
acrib^  die  steps  by  which  tbeae  officers,  (we  verily  believe  agumt 
tfaair  oiiginal  inlcotioas,)  were  goaded,  in  hopes  tbat  eadi  step 
would  be  tlie  last  necassaij  for  attaining  their  object,  into  a  wick- 
ed and  lunatnral  ntnliny.  Here  we  drop  die  outain,  and  aar- 
oasdy  denie,  diat  the  past  may  be  for  ever  buried  in  oblindn 
with  die  exceptMHi  of  die  conthict  of  tboae,  who,  4ike  Gescfd 
Cbse,  (withnoiharaof  the  Uame,  but  with  a  presence  of  nan^ 
fbrtitude,  and  magnaoinite,  sot  comotMdy  to  be  ftiund,*)  noUy 
risked  their  lives  in  stemmng  the  tnrent.  We  now  proceed  t» 
the  connderation  of  Mr.  I^tt*8  bill. 

The  leadii^  priadple  of  govenmient  inculcated  in  thia  tnll,  is  the 
plan  which  Colonel  Malcolm  not  uoapUy  describes  by  the  terms 
'*  neutral  or  defensive  policy ;"  and  in  the  nmlen^daticHi  of  an 
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approeching  revudoa  of  die  Itw,  we  ihall  take  the  Ilbertj  of  exr 
snuDuig  the  principle  on  whicfa  Ifaii  perliamcotarf  doctrioe  ia 
founded. 

There  ia  do  queetioa  ob  wbicb  ordinary  stateanwa,  and  evta 
those  who  are  aomewbat  elcnted  above  the  rank  of  oewsp^MT 
polilkiana,  have  wasted  lo  much  rhetoric  aa  in  confoundii^  the 
i^tioiia  of  private  morals  and  political  du^.  We  shall  endea* 
Yoar  to  onraTel  this  ccmfiision  and  to  render  the  diftiaction  iotellt- 
gible.  The  political  ageal  man  is  uiMjueftionably  reqMNiaible  to 
his  Maker  as  a  moral  agent;  but  the  grounds  of  dut  remonsibili^ 
are  totally  distinct  from  tfaoee  of  the  monl  individual.  Thtparo^ 
m»uat  doty  of  astatetman  b  compriaed  in  the  charge  of  the  Roman 
senate  to  its  chief  magistrate  in  the  hour  of  peril  "  ne  qaid  re^- 
poblica  detrimenti  capiat,"  To  praei-ve  the  Uate.  He  is  reipoo. 
nUe  to  his  Maker  for  regulating  his  charge  according  to  the  im- 
Butable  principles  of  justice,  nit  to  praerve  his  charge  is  hiv 
first  Amj  to  his  Maker  and  to  bis  country.  He  must  not  be  gniJty 
ef  political  suicide.  The  venerable  author,*  who  has  sanctified 
tbe  doctrine  of  morals  and  pohtics  by  an  invariable  reierence  ta 
die  will  of  God,  proposes  an  extreme  case  in  which  this  political 
siQcitle  may  be  averted  even  1^  Ifae  sacrifice  of  public  foith :  but 
we  are  are  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  extreme  case  c»n  scarodjr 
•Gcar  except  aa  the  consequence  of  a  previous  departure  fraoa  good- 
faith,  wisdom,  or  justice.  The  perfect  st^esman  will  avert  such 
e^LBsioa  of  duties :  but  still  the  safety  of  the  state  is  his  first  oh-* 
Jeet  and  paramount  duty,  and  there  cannot  be  two  paramount 
«>d  connictii^  duties,  llie  distinction  will  be  rendered  more 
plab  by  conmdering  monl  man  as  agent  for  himaelf,  ptditical 
BBB  a»  the  representative  of  otbers ;  moral  man  as  an  mdividnal, 
political,  man  as  a  stale  penmwfied.  In  morals  the  individual  con- 
templates an  bqreafter.  Felici^  ia  his  end,  and  virtue  hia  means. 
I«  cosMroversy  with  hia  neighbour,  be  considers  what  is  virtuow, 
aid  wOrdiy  of  himself,  wi&out  reference  to  the  possible  conduct- 
of  his  neighbour,  not  only  because  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do,  bnt  be- 
oimsa  independently  of  an  hereafter,  temporal  jiMice  is  albove 
both,  and  will  redress  eventnal  iojniy.  llse  ooacenis  of  a  state, 
oonsdeted  as  a  state,  are  exclusively  temporal,  its  end  is  safe^, 
its  meaqs  strength.  The  body  politic,  in  oofltrorerey  with  its  ne^h- 
boar,  atands  on  thfitrent  grauods,  there  is  no  tempord  power  to 
adniidster  justice  and  redr^  wrongs ;  it  dierefore  necesmrily  seeks 
for  prsBpenty  as  the  aneam  of  safe^.  In  morals  the  individutd, 
ifflMn  opfHessed,  baa  in  bis  deepest  humiliation  soaae  dependaace 
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as  a  lart  resource  on  the  compastion  of  his  eneniy.  Hie  trady  po- 
litic  has  do  resource  in  corapassioo ;  the  parties  are  reciprocid^ 
destitute  of  heart,  and  cannot  gra^^le  with  the  affections.  In 
morals  the  individual  acts  \tith  reference  to  virtue,  because  justice 
is  attaioaUe ;  in  politics  with  reference  to  power,  because  for  want 
of  an  earthly  arbiter  justice  is  unattainable.  A  state  that  desires 
to  be  preserved  must  therefore  seek  to  be  powerful,  there  are  no 
other  Becondary  means  of  preservation ;  but  because  offeouve,  (in 
the  qualified  sense  which  tve  intend  of  [iotwaiting.for  attack,)  it  ts 
not  necessarily  unjust;  on  the  contrary,  regidated  as  we  have  lA- 
ready  explained]  it  does  not  assail  except  when  its  safety  is  threat- 
ened; it  does  not  depress  others  beyond  the  necesniy  erf  its  own 
presCTvatioD. 

.  Worldly  power  is  necessarily  relative;  it  is  therefore  a  fluclaat- 
ing  priocipie;  its  immediate  object  is  prevalence  as  its  only  meuM 
of  being  stable ;  power,  therefore,  is  in  iu  tendency  an  oGeann 
principle.  It  is  clear  that  power  camiot  be  stationary  white 
all  around  is  in  motion  without  loung  its  rebtive  level,  and  sub- 
mitting tu  the  prevalence  of  others  instead  of  asserting  ib  own. 
States  are  but  so  maity  perscHiifications  of  power,  A  state,  there- 
fore,, which  in  order  to  be  tranquil  and  secure,  resolves  to  keep, 
and  not  .to  acquire,  while  all  surroundii^  states  are  intent  upon 
acquisition,  >s  about  as  rational  as  the  man  who  shuts  his  eyes 
ift  order  that  he  may  see ;  to  be  safe  it  excludes  the  only  mean* 
of  safety ;  it  pamvely  promotes  foreign  aggrandizement  aad  thus 
solicits  aUack  t^  renouncing  ihe  means  of  attack.  The  Roman 
empire  never  began  materially  to  diminish  until  the  neotral  po- 
licy of  Augustus  determined  that  it  should  never  increase. 

The  advocates  of  a  system  which  soUtuts  attack,  bare  hi  ear- 
lier authority  than  Mr.  Pitt's  bill ;  and  a  prominent  example  may 
be  found  of  its  effects  in  India,  immediately  preceding  that 
Illative  enactment.  The  growth  of  the  house  of  Hyder  was 
steady,  rapid,  and  notorious  for  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
war  of  1780;  its  progress  had  been  regularly  and  accurately  de- 
scribed, its  successive  conquests  aixl  aggrandizements  distuctly 
reported,  and  the  darker  broadly  foretold ;  the  orders  from  Eng^ 
land  were  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  deprecati^  all 
interference  with  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  native  powcn. 
As  Hyder's  resources  increased,  those  of  the  Company  were  pro- 
portionably  diminished;  his  relative  strength  became  Musa  rdalne 
weakness,  llie  storm  burst ;  diey  had  renounced  the  right  to 
repel  twenty  years  of  substantial  aggression  and  impending  danger, 
because  yet  beyond  the  geographical  frontier,  lliey  would  not 
acquire,  and  now  they  could  not  keep.  Tie  British  empire  in 
the  south  had  been  reducad  tp  tin  Ust  gasp  ^  existeoce.    It  had 
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eioerged.  from  .^  brink  of  ibe  gnve,  with  the  shroud  yet  encir- 
cling iu  head,  and  iu  wounds  still  ranklii^  from  the  reault  of  past 
errors.  At  Mich  a  period,  in  the  Jiu:e  of  focts  notorious  and  in- 
tell^ble  to  all  who  chose  to  understand,  British  India  was  pon- 
tively  directed  to  solicit  new  atlaolu  by  similar  means.  Popola- 
jity  was  necessary  to  the  nunister  of  the  day;  the  multitude  was 
muled  by  the  same  i^rarant  sophistiy,  with  respect  to  the  poli- 
ticR  of  India,  as  that,  which  now  are  sometimes  used,  thot^  it 
was  dien  prompted  by  m(H«  interested  motives,*  and  a  law  was 
to  be  fruned  on  the  assumption  of  that  very  couhision  of  ideas 
which  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  separate. 

We  proceed  to  examine  the  consequences  of  the  law.  Lord 
Comwallis,  who  was  appointed  governor-general  in  1786,  saw, 
at  an  early  period,  the  dai^er  to  be  apprehended  from  the  power 
and  restless  ambiti(»i  of  Hf^too  Soltaun,  and  the  oecesaity  of  prepar- 
ing allianoes  for  ^  contest,  which  he  perceived  to  be  not  only  in- 
evitable, but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  future  tafe^ofthe  British 
poseesuons.  The  Nizam  was  Uie  first  prince  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself.  An  offensive  treaty  with  this  prince,  dated  .in  )  768,  pro- 
vided for  the  conquest  and  possearioa  of  Hyder*B  dominioas  by  the 
Company,  and  its  execution  had  been  prtJiibiled  by  orders  from 
Ei^land.  Intbecourseofhislonlship'snegotiatiotiswiththeNizam 
it  was  oecessary  to  explain  an  article  <^  the  treaty  of  176B,  which 
provided  for  aiding  him  with  a  certain  miU^i;  force.  The 
meanii^  of  thia  article  was  now  expluned ;  and  it  was  made  a 
condition,  that  the  force  in  qoestion  Aould  not  be  employed 
agunst  any  powers  in  alliance  with  the  Company,  every  one  of 
whom  was  enumerated,  with  the  ni^le  exception  of  'Dppoo 
Sultaun.  Now  Tippoo  Sultauo  had  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
with  the  Company,  and  this  exclusion,  by  the  revival  of  an  offen- 
sive trea^,  was  a  virtual  declaratiou  of  hostility.  But  thb  was  not 
all;  the  instrument  to  which  we  advert,  was  not  a  regular  trea^, 
(which  Lord  Corwallis  informs  the  Nizam,  he  was  prevented 
from  entering  into  by  the  laws  of  his  countiy,  and  the  injunctions 
of  the  Kii^  aad  Company  of  England ;)  it  was  a  letter  (dated  ]  st 
July,  1789)  which  his  lordship  declared  to  be  equally  binding  on 
the  British  nation  as  a  regular  treaty.  Here  then  is  the  noUe- 
man,  whose  moderatioD  and  neutral  policy  are  the  theme  of  ge- 
neral admiratitHi,  in  the  first  important  act  of  his  government. 


*  TIm  conipw;'!  civil  MTVUti  knew,  ttut  80  long  uaietfif  native  asDTpen, 
•r  u  ihef  i*«re  then  also  lenDed  Mine  prinett,  were  permitted  lo  vontend 
a  Todim  witb  eacb  other  for  power,  meuu  (nell  IcDOwn  U  that  I' 

EsoQ  were  opot  to  the  Coiiipiui;r^  1 ' "  '    " 

aMc^  snjvoTtiag  the  prstensiM*  ti 
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sot  otdy  fteling  dM  mcetkit]' of  vM^ting  dii  l*w,  but  i_ 
ia^  &e  Ti<Jatioii  b^  a  fliiuy  ud  chndcmite  iKtMoa.  Wb«a  Ac 
aggnmkm  of  Tippoo  on  Traranoore,  In  As  Mmfl  jmt,  iadnced 
Lord  Corowailis  to  act  witk  a  ■piril  and  decinoa  mtkb  viU  ol- 
ways  do  honor  to  his  memory,  he  detemined  to  negotarte  for  the 
aid  of  die  Mahrattas.  They  were  nttiiralty  alanned  at  the  ptoB- 
pect  of  being  themaelvea  attacked  in  the  event  of  ow  aofxem  a^uert 
the  common  enemy ;  they  perceived  our  power  t&  >tand  on  a  «»■ 
^>ectahle  level,  and  imagnied  that  its  incpease  vould  eatki^r  thck 
owli.  The  act  of  parliament  prohibitiBg  conquagt  and  a^randtze^ 
ment  was  produced  at  the  answer  to  thi6  ofajecticffi.  The  Brgii- 
bient  actnally  prerailcd ;  and  it  ii  notorioug  that  tfafe  Mahrettai 
considered  the  point  as  established, '  not  only  that  they  were  nfe 
^ainet  aggreastou  from  ut,  but  free  to  carry  on  their  own  acbemcs 
of  ^grandi«mait,  widiout  interrnption  or  remonstrance.  And 
Mch  was  the  poiitive  result.  Lord  Comwallif)  permitlwl  Mad^ee 
Sciodia  to  posscai  hmejf  of  the  empire  of  Delhi-,  to  eonqatf 
Hiodoslafi,  sad  to  astaUish  oti  the  Company's  frontier,  a  pmret 
mch  more  formidable  than  that  of  Tippoo.  But-  Madajee 
Seindia  luiderBtood  the  neotral  poHcy ;  he  did  not  pass  the  froB- 
ti«r,  htcawe  kt  was  not  rta^ ;  and  die  danger  was  .^affefed  M 
acctutiulate,  becauw  while  the  Irontier  wB9'invi<^e,  his  lenUiip 
was  at  liber^  to  lose  hia  level  in  the  scate  of  powers,  and  to  c(»' 
template  iridi  apa^  the  orgatiiealion  of  the  mean.*  of  Ihs  own 
desmiction.  The  MahratlaB  did  not  stop  here:  on  the  depar- 
ture of  Lwd  Conrwailis  in  1793,  a  pretest  was  made  by  the 
state  of  Pooiia,  directed  and  supported  by  the  whale  power  of 
ScimGa,  tor  Httackiag  the  Mizam ;  and  here  the  policy  vf  Biitisfa 
Indie  waa  not  oady  neutratiaed  but  emasculated.  'Die  conteadn^ 
•tatca  ware  parlieB  tn  the  trif^  affiance  by  which  the  power  of 
Tippoo  hod  feccDlly  been  aireeted  and  reduced ;  and  Tippoo  was 
now  in  open  and  iMtorioue  communication  with  the  Mriirattas  fbr 
be  cTcMial  extinction  of  (he  power  of  the  Nizam. 

Under  this  critical  aspect  at  aflairs,  the  eflbrts  of  ^  gortnor- 
feneral,  Sir  Jtdm  Shore,  were  directed  to  a  verbM  tattkiiaai  (^ 
lk»  tcnns  of  the  triple  aWmce,  for  ^  purpose  of-  4ectdii](  tu 
tbtt  ohligatiou  to  aasut  the  state  which  was  tiins  threatened  with 
eatiiKtiaa.  Tb»  qaeslion  was,  not  whedier  British  In^  itas  to 
be  ttit,  but  n^dwr  a  doubtM  bit  of  paper  authorized  it^to  he 
■afe.  He  was  afraid  of  giying  offence  to  the  Mahrattas,  whose 
jealousy  be  conceived  would  be  excited  by  any  engagement 
which  should  improve  our  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  aad  tbMS 
can»oltdat«  our  strength.  Tin  apprehension  of  the  jei^i^y  of 
rinli-  is  a  mighty  enj^e  of  the  neutral  policy ;  as  if  tlw  discoveff' 
of  ftar  did  not,  by  an  unircraU  law  of  antare,  ioslMl  of  trm'^-~ 
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jnentablr  produce  die  i|^dieiided  evil.  But  the  gonmor'^^ 
-neral  had  another  aod  mwe  rational  fear,  the  fear  of  the  law. 
He  knew  "  that*  the  disputsa  which  were  made  the  [H'etezt  of 
this  nipture  were  easy  of  adjuatmeot ;"  he  knew  that  "  iff  the 
^ahrattaa  ^ould  {H'ocaed  to  eUcemities  agaiiut  the  Nizam,  it 
could  otily  be  with  a  view  to  annihilate  the  independence  of  his 
wrtbority,"  and  tbat|t  he  most  nnk  uitder  the  attack.  Oui^  poli- 
tical consequoKe  might,  he  conceived,  lote  something  of  itt  im- 
portance in  the  estimate  of  die  native  powers,  hy  leaving  the 
Nizam  to  hia  fate;"  but  the  letter  of  the  treaties  already  existii^, 
did  not,  as  he  thought,  authorise  our  support,  and  the  act  of  the 
legislature  expienly  prcdiibited  an  iuteiference  which  might  in- 
volve us  in  hostility.  "  He  t^tpears,  however,  (says  Col.  M.)  to 
have  strongly  felt  (as  Lord  ComwalUs  had  done  before)  the  injury 
and  danger  to  which  our  interests  might  be  eventually  exposed, 
froo)  the  operation  of  the  restrictions  of  the  act  of  1793. 
'  A  war  waa  commenced  (la  1794);  an  action  was  fought  which 
prostrated  the  Nizam  at  the  feet  of  the  Mahrattas;  his  extinction 
as  a  power  was  absolutely  in  their  hands.  But  they  paused  at 
trusting  neutral  policy  to  such  an  extent :  diey  disbelieved  the  ex- 
treme folly  of  our  shiverii^  in  a  defensive  posture,  until  the  mine 
should  be  ready  Uy  ex|dode  under  our  feet;  and  an  arrangement 
was  concluded,  by  which,  without  dethroning  the  Nizam,  they 
diooght  that  they  had  ensured  the  gradual  and  unobserved  annex- 
ation of  bis  dominions  to  the  Mahratta  states. 

Tlie  Nizam  conndered  himself,  and  with  reason,  deluded  and 
b^rayed  by  the  Ei^;li^  alliance ;  be  had  no  resource  against  the 
MahrattaaandTippod  Sultaua,  but  dirowing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  France.  The  English  auxiliary  force,  which  had  abandoned 
htm  in  the  hour  of  peril,  was  dismissed  from  his  dominions ;  a 
regular  anny,  oflBcered  by  Frenchm^i,  was  formed  on  the  basis  of 
some  corps  which  had  been  previously  organized,  and  a  regular 
grant  of  territory  was  allotted  for  i^s  support.  The  contiguity 
of  this  t»ritQrity  to  that  of  the  Company,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  French  force  at  its  door,  did,  however,  alarm  the  neutral 
policy  J  and  a  plain  intimation  was  given  even  by  Sir  John  Shore 
.  of  the  necessi^  of  advancing  a  British  force  to  the  frontier.  But 
it  evaporated  in  words ;  and  the  lesson  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
'  tanght,  that  all  this  danger  might  have  been  averted  by  an  adher- 
oice  to  the  pnnciplei  of  good  faith  and  self-preservation.    • 

Nearly  in  this  state  Lord  Momit^^ton  found  the  relatitms  of 
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Britiib  India,  on  his  arrival  in  that  countij  m  1798.  TTie  de«4 
of  tbe  P«shwa  and  of  Madajee  Scindit,  had  in  the  intennediate 
period  produced  internal  commotioni  in  the  Mahratta  states,  which 
had  averted  the  intended  annexation  of  the  dominion  of  the  Ni- 
zam ;  and  that  prince  waa  thus  allowed  tbe  opportunity  of  aug- 
ineiiting  and  improving  his  regular  French  force.  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia,  the  successor  of  Madajee,  bad  seized  the  old  minister  at 
Poona,  usurped  the  whole  power  of  that  government,  and  was 
busied  in  organizing  a  dominion  which  now  extesided  from  the 
mountains  of  Cumason  to  the  banks  of  the  Toombuddra.  The 
r^ular  military  force  in  his  service  and  that  of  the  Nizam  was  not 
merely  officered  by  Frenchmen,  Qnd  paid  by  the  state  which  d>ey 
served,  but  extensive  territories  were  surrendered  for  their  pay- 
ment, of  which  tbe  French  commandants  possessed  the  excloave 
rule,  ciril  and  military ;  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  r^nlar  govern- 
ment were  much  more  effectuatly  the  sovereigns,  than  the  princes 
who  conferred  them  were  of  the  remainder  of  their  territory.  It 
was  of  little  comparative  moment,  as  it  regarded  the  British 
power,  in  what  manner  the  French  chiefs  might  be  euabled  to 
avert  die  future  collision  of  the  powers  which  they  served,  ^^^e 
foct  was  broad,  notorious,  and  incontestible,  that  Mysore,  the 
Decan,  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  states,  tnchiding  Hindostan ;  in 
a  word,  every  thir^  that  touched  the  Britith  possessioos  iirom 
Cape  Comnrin  to  the  pillars  of  Alexander,  jvax  effectually  and 
decidedly  French.  The  means  were  prepared,  the  combinations 
obvious  and  easy,  and  nothii^  was  re«|uired  but  the  presence  of 
an  European  French  force  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  an  able  head 
to  direct  the  operations,  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  Indian  power  in  two  campHigfis.  We  invite  such  of  oor 
conntiyraen  as  possess  the  requisite  information,  to  pause  at  thn 
proposition,  to  examine  whether  it  be  disputable;  and  to  reflect 
that  the  whole  was  the  result  of  a  policy,  solemnly  prescribed  by 
an  act  of  the  British  legislature. 

A  govenior-general  unshackled  by  such  restrictions  would  have 
entered  upon  tlie  whole  question  at  once ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
attackmg  at  once  a  combination  which  must  inevitably  have  over- 
whelmed him ;  but  for  determining  Ae  order  in  which  the  ^ 
ferent  branches  of  danger  should  be  most  convemently  assailed  ih 
succession.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  die  terror  of  the  hw 
prevAited  Lord  Momington  (now  Lord  WeHealey,)  from  so  con- 
sidering the  question ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  die  order  which 
T^ecessity  imposed,  was  that  which  wisdom  would  have  saocliooed. 
The  French  force  at  Hyderabad  was  r^laced  by  an  Cngliafa  one, 
and  Tippoo  was  destroyed.  Thus  &r  public  approbation  follow- 
ed his  measures ;  but  when,  in  the  inevitable  course  of  events,  tbe 
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greater  and  infinitelj  more  fonaiddbte  dan;^  wu  to  be  removed,' 
when  bj  a  atiiea  of  bhllust  achieyementa  the  work  was  actually 
done,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  performed,  but  that  the  work- 
iBan  nho  had  combined  the  materials,  should  give  the  la«t  polish 
of  the  master's  hand; — then  the  demon  of  neutral  policy  reared 
once  more. its  frightful,  and  aAigfated  head;  its  horrid,  senseless, 
and  portentous  screams  were  re-echoed  from  Dowaii^  Street  lo" 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  ^m  Leadenhall  Street  to  Downing 
Street,  and  called  from  the  retreat  of  age  and  honour  the  venera- 
blejDobleman  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  tlian  to  be  thus  cora-^ 
pelled  to  outlive  his  former  self,  and  to  be  exhibited  in  a  situation 
in  which  his  best  friends  could  contemplate  death  as  llie  event 
most  favourable  to  his  glory. 

We  would  willingly  bury  in  oblivion  the  state  of  mental  imbe- 
cility in  whidi  this  wreck  of  every  thJi^  great.aiid  noble  was  in- 
dnced  to  declare  <mi  a  question,  of  that  description,  which  one  of 
our-  greatest  statesmen  pronounced  to  be  almost  the  only  juttifia- 
Ue  ground  of  war,  that  it  was  bdt  a  mere  point  of  /ionour,*  and 
that  he  would  concede  it,  to  conciliate  a  chief  (Sciudia)  who  had 
vitiated  the  Uw  of  natious,  plundered  the  British  representative 
at  his  court,  and  at  this  very  time  detained  him  as  a  piisoner  in  his 
camp.  The  diesohition  of  the  alUances  which  we  had  formed, 
and  the  abandonment  of  our  allies  to  the  fury  of  their  enemiea, 
woe  measures  meditated,  but  ttot  effected,  when  death  interposed 
to  expunge  die  last  scene  of  the  drama, .  and  to  leave  to  the  prin- 
cipal actor  but  the  remembrance  of  his  early  tame. 

Sir  Geo^e  Barlow  succeeded  by  a  provisiona]  appointment  to 
be  govemor-^eneral  of  British  India.  l/>rd  Lake  was  still  in  the 
field;  and  under  the  proper  authmi^,  adjusted  the  poinU  at  issue 
with  Scindia  by  a  new  treaty,  in  every  way  honourable,  moderate, 
and  advantageous.  He  had,  with  the  perfect  concurrence  of 
Scindia,  stipulated  for  the  river  Chumbul,  as  the  boundaiy  of  d>e 
Company's  possessioiw  and  dependencies:  Ist,  as  a  definite 
line  to  prevent .  litigation ;  <2d,  as  inclw&ig  a  principal  pass 
into  Hindostao,  contained  in  the  small  territories  of  the  Raja  of 
Boondee,  whose  uniform  friendly  conduct  durir^  die  late  hostili- 
ties rendered  it  a  point  of  national  honour,  to  protect  him  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had  thereby  created; 
Other  conclusive  reasons  for  this  line  of  demarcation,  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  detail,  were  also  assigned  by  his  lord- 
ship; and  be  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  secure  or  honouraUe 
peace  could  be  concluded  with  Holcar  (with  whom  we  were  still 
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at  war)  winch  dioaM  not  eostun  a  Bunilar  Btipnldion.  Sa-  Gtcocgs 
approved  and  confirmed  the  trea^  with  Scindia,  but  added  two 
declaratory  articles,  which  relinqosfaed  (Imw  most  essential  mean* 
of  future  safest  and  abukdoned  the  R^  of  Booodee  to  d»- 
atmction. 

The  war  with  Holcar  still  remuned ;  Lord  I^e,  by  akiUU 
oombinationscompelled kin toafiight  towards  the  norti),  and  did 
not  cease  the  pursuit  till  he  rested  near  the  pillars  of  Alexandria, 
beyond  the  Hypbaeis.  A  treaty  was  here  concluded,  by  which, 
wnong  other  conditions,  Holcar  renoimced  all  right  to  the  di»< 
tiictB  of  Tonk  Rampoora  and  Boondee,  and  all  territory  north 
of  the  Chumbul.  Ilie  question  of  the  Raja  of  Boondee  has  beea 
already  explained,  and  of  Tonk  Rampoora  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark,  that  its  renunciation  by  Holcar  was  ^ually  important  for 
the  preservation  of  future  tranquilli^.  Sir  Geoi^e  Barlow  a|>- 
proved  of  this  treaty,  and  in  a  declaratory  article,  destroyed  by  a  daah 
<rf  the  pen  all  that  made  it  truly  valuable,  Toidc  Rampoora  was 
oeded  to  Holcar,  the  Raja  of  Boondee  was  abandcmed  to  a  second 
enemy,  and  Scindia  and  Holkar  jointly  and  severally  were  left  free 
to  push  their  aggressions  according  to  Aeir  good  will  and 
pleasure. 

The  Riypoot  tr^Ms,  really  the  descendants  of  ancient  kings, 
as  the  name  imports,  occupy  under  the  rule  of  several  cbiela,  ii» 
chain  which  skirts  the  ntHlb-westem  bounds  of  Hindostm,  nei^y 
to  the  waters  of  Penjauh.  Hie  individual  character  of  this  rvce 
combines  all  that  is  noble,  generons,  brave,  and  true,  in  a  d^;ree 
which  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed  whateier  has  been  the  th^e 
of  national  praise  m  any  region  of  the  earth.  Hie  chiefs  and  dieir 
courts  have  partaken  of  the  defects  inseparable  from  a  sitnatioo  of 
constant  danger  and  constant  oppression ;  they  have  incurred  the 
habit  of  employii^  fraud  against  force, — the  arms  of  the  weak 
against  the  stroag.  In  an  evil  hour  one  of  these  {Minces,  the  Raja 
of  Jeypoor,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Lord  Wellesky; 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  war  with  Scim£a  wd  Holcar,  he 
doubted  the  ultimate  success  of  the  British  arms,  and  was  back- 
ward in  the  p«formance  of  his  ei^agements.  At  a  critical  period 
of  the  war  with  Holcar,  Lwd  Lake  reproached  him  with  tfa»  iiH 
activity,  but  prom»ed,  on  the  condition  of  his  now  ex«lii%  him- 
self, diat  the  past  should  be  fuigotten ;  and  be  did  accordb^ 
exert  himself  in  a  manner  extremely  beneficial  to  Lord  Lake,  and 
received  the  expression  of  his  lordship's  acknowledgments.  TliH 
was  one  of  the  aUiances  which  Sir  Geoi^e  Barlow,  at  all  nia, 
was  determined  to  dissolve :  and  contrary  to  Lord  Lake's  earnest 
remonstrances  on  the  impolicy  and  ill  faith  of  the  measure,  he 
dissolved  it  on  the  pretext  of  the  R^'s  former  conduct,  and  actnally 
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Mwmed  merit*  for  not  baviug  disaolved  it  at  bd  earlier  peiiod.  Sir 
George  majptained  the  alliasce  when  there  was  ground  for  di»- 
aolviog  it,  and  dis»(rived  it  at  a  time  when  every  obligatioa  of  ho- 
DOHT  demanded  its  matntenance.  At  the  former  of  these  period* 
the  Raja  might  have  made  bis  peace  with  Scindia  aod  Holcar,  by 
joinii^  heartily  agaiost  the  Eogliah ;  at  the  latter  he  was  aban- 
doned  without  hope  to  the  vengeaoce  of  las  enemies.  Tbe  news 
of  this  disgraceful  traosactim  created  a  seosattoa  of  alarm  aod 
distrust,  which  vibrated  to  the  extremity  of  India ;  and  tbe  envoy 
of  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor,  in  an  interview  with  Lord  Lake,  broadly 
prodaimed,  that  it  was  tbe  firet  time  since  the  finglisfa  government 
mi  established  in  India,  "  that  it  had  been  known  to  make  ita 
iaith  subservient  to  its  convemence."-!-  Sir  George  was  equally 
desirous  of  dissolving  our  defensive  alliances  with  die  Jaut  chieft, 
situated  to  tbe  west  of  the  Jumna.  But  as  they  had  given  no 
pretext  for  adopUi^  this  measure  without  their  consent,  negotia- 
uon  was  to  effect  the  important  object  of  inducing  them  to  relin- 
quish our  friendship,  l^rd  Lake  remonstrated — die  governor* 
general  fkclared  diat  be  was  reaolved ;  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  he  did  not  persevere ;  aod  these  alUances  stitl  continue  to 
constitute  a  part  of  oiur  relative  strei^. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  opposite  ^ems  of 
policy  maintained  by  two  noble  govemors-geiieral,  we  will  give 
what  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  moral  character  of  each 
m  the  words  of  their  respective  advocates :  "  We  ought,  says 
neutral  polity;]^  to  trust  m  a  great  degree  for  our  fubire  security  to 
die  contests  of  our  nei^bours,  and  certaiu  events,"^  may  be  ex- 
pected to  "  lay  the  fbundalioa  of  interminable  contests,  which 
will  affbrd  ample  aitd  pennanratemph>yment,"&c.&c.  "  In  the 
decline^  of  intrinsic  strength,"  aayi  nuueuline  poiiof,  "  iofeiior 
states  may  pabaps  have  gained  a  temporary  safety,  by  fomentii^ 
die  discord  of  contiguoas  powers.  In  any  extremity  such  ■  po- 
licy is  unwarrantable  and  disgraceful ;  nor  can  peranmeot  repose 
be  secured  upon  such  precarious  foundations  in  the  actual  cot>-  ' 
<ktion  of  this  empire." 

We  beg  OUT  readers  to  contemplate  the  moral  coKsapiences  of 
these  two  systems;  one  for  perpetuating* wara  and  penccutioiiB, 
bloodshed,  and  crueltf,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuatug  weakness 
amaog  our  enemies.    Ilie  other  iar  perp^uating  peace,  hapfo- 


*  MslMlm,  p.  4SS.  f  IMeofai,  p.  401. 

t  Malcolm,  p.  434.  ^  Mtlcoln,  p.  441. 

1  Malcolm,  p.  416. 
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weaa,  prospeiity,  and  subordbatioD  among  tbem.  Let  oar  readers 
thcD  declare,  iriicwe  love  of  morality  ia  most  Ulcere,  those  wbo, 
under  ila  cloak  would  adopt  the  former  plan  for  very  t^Desbopritle 
purpows,  or  those  wbo,  without  a  poenbili^ ,  of  private  views, 
would  accclerale  Hk  latter. 

-  We  bave  afiirmed  that  the  work  was  doat,*  and  required  but 
^e  nicer  r«niainii%  loucbes  of  the  raisler's  band,  when  neutral 
policy  breathed  poison  aad  dissolved  die  hbric.  We  will  now 
add,  that  another  war  is  neceasaiy  to  repair  the  mischief,  llw 
at  Bnt  view  ia  an  alamuif  proposition ;  but  we  desire  our  country 
to  look  manfull;  at  tbe  quesboo.  The  wcffk  is  easy  and  certain, 
if  maitfuliy  undertakra;  and  we  proceed  to  ^w  that  another  war 
is  both  just  and  indispenuble,  for  placing  British  India  in  that 
state  of  mtemal  safety  in  which  it  may  be  fit  to  contemplate  mva- 
■ion  from  abroad. 

-  If  it  be  objected,  as  we  know  it  will,  that  the  present  state  of 
)lhe  finances  is  uuftvourable  to  such  an  undertaking,  we  answer, 
that  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  finances,  excepting  what  Leadm- 
ball  Street  (and  the  strange  execntiMi  of  its  orders  abroad)  fan 
created,  and  may  remove.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  debt 
created  by  the  necessary  removal,  (which  we  nave  described,)  of  d>e 
danger  created  by  neuuvl  policy,  was  payable  at  certain  period) 
■nd  with  certain  restricticHis,  either  in  Ei^loDd  w  in  India,  at  the 
option  of  the  public  creditor ;  and  bora  an  interest  of  8  per  cent 

The  court  of  directors  was  alarmed  at  tbe  pos^btli^  of  too 
laige  a  portion  o(  this  debt  beii^  demanded  at  one  time  in  Et^ilaad, 
and  adopted  measures  to  prevent  it,  which  have  exacdy  produced 
the  evil  they  were  intended  to  avert.  New  loans  were  opened  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest,  in  which  the  piqier  of  the  former  loam 
was  received  at  par,  while  cash  was  only  recaved  at  a  |H«niium, 
the  object  bong  to  receive  paper  in  preference  to  cash.  The  re- 
mittance also  of  interest  to  England  was  rendered  more  fovoarable, 
as  an  inducement  to  the  bohkn  of  p^>er  in  tbe  old  loans  to  sub- 
-scribe  to  the  new,  under  the  essential  change  of  anodier  condition, 
namely,  that  the  principal  should  be  payable  in  India  only.  T^as 
indttoeoieia  did  optnXe  to  a  large  extent,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
cash  for  p^ing  i^  in  succasaioo  mdi  as  did  not  like  tbe  transfer, 
juoelented  die  success  ttS  the  measare.  But  no  soaoer  was  -diit 
loan  closed,  than  another  was  opened,  and  the  concealed  intent  of 
tbe  whole  measure  was  unveiled,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
terest to  six  per  cent 

Now  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  £ur  compact,  that  the  parties 


■  By  Lord  Telksl^  wan. 
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should  reciprocally  have  afiur  and  full  uadenUndii^  of  the  terms; 
one  of  the  parties  to  this  bargain  did  understand  that  he  was  giving 
Qp  the  beneficial  right  of  receivir^  his  prindpa)  in  Ei^land,  ia 
consideration  of  receiving  the  same  Tuterest  at  a  more  favourable 
rate  of  remtOance.     It  is  ijuite  certain  (and  no  man  in  England  or 
in  India  will  be  so  pToSijuatt  as  to  deny  it,)  that  if  the  true  iutent 
had  been  made  known  of  immediately  raanaeuveriug  the  reduction 
of  interest  to  6  per  cent.,  there  was  no  individual,  no  not  one,  of 
the  holders  of  the  old  paper,  who  would  have  subscribed  it  to  the 
new  loan.'     Every  man  would  either  have  rec^ved  payment  in 
cash,  or  have  demanded  the  other  alternative  of  bills  on  Eogland 
for  the  principal.  The  government,  therefore,  obtained  poasessioa 
of  the   property  of   individuals,    by    the    concealment  of   the 
most    essential  condition  of   the    compact.       lite    bonds  of 
absentees  lodged  in  the  treasury,  accordit^  to  tfae  terms  of  the 
loans,  under  the  responsibility  of  government,  not  to  be  alienated 
without  a  special  power  of  aliorney,  were  alienated  under  the  ge- 
neral power  left  with  their  agents,  under  the  pretext,  that  "the 
bonds  were   not  alienated,"    but   the  consideration    paid,    and 
Ae  agent  was  free  to  subscribe  it  to  another  loan.    This  may  be 
law,  but  it  is  very  bad  common  sense,  and  still  worse  common 
faith ;  it  u  however  by  no  means  strange  that  the  agaits,  who  had 
a  double  commission  on  the  transactions,  ^ould  be  marvellously 
obsequious  to  the  views  of  the  government     The  result  of  the 
whole  has  been  the  complete  destruction  of  public  confidence  and 
credit ;  and  every  man  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  his  old 
bonds,  has  now  demanded  a  remittauce  for  tbe  principal ;  we  uo- 
derstaod  that  the  whole  registered  debt  olf  Bombay  wdl  be  so  de- 
manded.  The  Company  ma  come  down  to  Pwliamoit,  and  mutt 
agam  come  down  for  relief,  to  meet  this  very  pressure,  which  may 
with  &e  utmost  facility  be  relieved  hy  reverting  to  die  compact 
which  has  been  violated.     It  is  true,  that  in  the  state  of  tbiiqgg 
which  they  have  thus  Forced,  it  will  be  necessaFy  to  evade  or  po«t- 
pone  the  payments  in  England;  but  this  object  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  ottering  to  the  creditors  a  tttir  alteraative  which  the 
.  court  of  directors  know  to  be  easy  of  adjustment.     It  is  necessary 
tO' add  that  8  per  cent,  is  rather  below  the  averse  rate  of  iulerest 
in  India,   in  ordinary  times,  IS  per  cent,  being  dw  maximum 
jecoverable  at  law.     At  the  period  alluded  to,  the  trade  from  one 
part  of  India  to  another  had  been  compleWly  suspended  by  the 
activity  of  the  privateers  from  tbe  Mauritius,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
commercial  capital  had,  for  want  of  better  employm^it,  been  vested 
'  in  Company's  paper.  The  eicess  of  circulation  lowered  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  facilitated  the  operations  which  have  been  described. 
The  capture  of  the  Mauritius  will  place  this  tiiide  on  the  footi^ 
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of  a  peace  trade,  and  unlock  the  whole  of  the  commercial  caintal 
thus  bound  up ;  the  rate  of  iotereat  will  of  course  resume  its  ave- 
nge level ;  those  whose  paper  may  have  been  gubscribed  to  die 
g  per  cent  loan,  will  have  lost  just  one  fourth  of  their  capital,  if 
not  relieved  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  But  if  the  go- 
vemmeat,  for  tbe  relief  of  the  pressure  which  they  have  thus  cr«* 
ated,  or  for  die  relief  of  any  odier  pressure,  should  without  such 
relief  open  arnew  loan ;  such  is  the  general  distrust,  diat  prcdiably 
not  B  rupee  would  be  subscribed  without  conditions  teo-f^d  more 
mconvenient  than  that  which  they  have  aoi^ht  to  evade.  Until 
tbe  occurrence  of  this  transaction  the  honourable  conduct  of  the 
government  towards  the  public  creditor  had  been  such,  that  the 
resources  of  individuals  were  always  at  the  command  of  the  state. 
At  the  period  of  financial  embarrassment  which  occurred  oo  the 
sudden  chaise  of  system,  when  Lord  Comwallis  passed  through 
Mursbedabad  in  1805,  the  native  bankers  of  the  city  came  out  to 
ask  whether  forty  lacs  of  rupees  would  be  acceptable,  and  die 
fMvc  was  declined.  Lord  Wellesley  possessed  their  confidence  in 
an  equal  degree ;  and  at  the  period  when  diat  noUeman  was  su- 
perseded, it  b  stated  that  he  had  calculated  on  extinguishing  the 
whole  Indian  debt  in  five  years ;  and  we  believe  not  only  that  thia 
important  object  was  within  the  scope  of  his  comprehensive  mind, 
but  that  the  calculation  rested  on  solid  foundationa. 

We  return  to  the  war,  which  we  have  stated  to  be  indis- 
pensabte. 

If  Sir  George  Barlow  faad  permitted  die  treaties  with  Scindts 
and  Holcar  to  stand  in  the  preose  words  in  whidi  Ifaeiy  yivn 
concluded,  and  had  moreover  abstained  from  the  violatioo 
of  public  faith  in  the  case  of  the  Saja  of  Jeypoor;  the  British 
government,  from  the  commanding  position  already  explained* 
would  have  been  enabled,  in  spite  of  neutral  policy,  to  interfere  in 
Malwa  whenever  its  interference  diould  become  necessary  to  ita 
safety.  In  bet,  tbe  power  to  interfere  would  have  produced,  and 
that  alone  can  wer  produce,  a  state  of  diings  condacive  to  our 
safe^,  and  thus  have  prevented  die  necessity  of  interference ;  the 
brave  and  excellent  lUjpoots  would  have  thrown  diemselves  into 
otir  arms ;  all  within  would  have  been  safe ;  and  looking  outwards 
we  should  have  had  associates  worthy  of  intercourse  with  British 
honour,  and  fit  to  emulate  British  courage.  Let  us  (for  we  must) 
ooateoi|rfate  the  reverse  of  dte  picture :  the  Rajpoots  were  aliea- 
ated,  uMt  all  virithb  is  die  reverse  of  safe.  The  contests  of  <«■ 
neighboure  have  not  yet  produced  dieir  natural  rendt  of  accoa- 
nodatioD  to  unite  against  us; — but  they  have  produced  a  worn 
tesuk. 

Holcar  fallti^  successively  into  a  state  of  bratal  dmi^cnaesa 
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aod  insani^,  was  finatly  reduced  to  imbeciliQr — DMBtel  and  )»<%, 
by  a  paralytic  stroke.  Meer  Khan,  bis  fiitt  military  officer^ 
usurped  the  ^vemment,  extended  his  power,  MtaUiahed  a  fixed 
bold  over  Nagore  and  Biccaneer,  id  the  heart  of  the  RajpooC 
states,  and  threateus  their  political  extiactioa ;  he  has  renderi- 
ed  paramount  his  authority  over  Malwa  wid  Caaadeiah,  ia> 
eluding  the  wreck  of  the  power  of  Scindia,  who  miy  became  as 
instrument  or  a  victim,  as  convenience  shall  determine.  Mear 
Khan,  himsdf  an  Af^an,  has  gathered  round  him  the  whole  of 
die  Afghan  inl^est  in  the  seats  of  their  early  conqueata,  has  bo* 
come  £e  rallyiog  point  for  the  herds  of  that  tribe  whom  the  Eag- 
lish  courts  of  judicature  have  driven  from  our  doaiinioDs,  hxI  of 
the  hardy  adventurers  of  the  same  raoe,  who  are  inceaMutly  iasDing; 
fi-om  the  mountains  of  the  north  in  search  of  military  employmeat 
In  <me  word,  be  has  become  the  Hyder,  the  l^poo,  the  Scindia, 
the  Hcdcar.  The  danger,  tbat  has  been  czeated  by  our  own  enon, 
must  be  removed  before  its  removal  be  iinpractiGd>le.  TWre 
is  not  one  hour  to  be  lost — die  work  must  be  done.*  We  noust 
b^n  by  retrievii^  that  which  was  in  our  haads,  and  waabmfy 
thrown  away  by  neutral  policy.  The  K^poot  tribes,  are  cniahed 
bat  not  extinguished ;  their  resentment  has  yielded  to  rafleGtmi ; 
they  ascribe  ^e  treacfaeiy  which  delivered  Jeypoor  to  its  eaemiea 
to  the  mistaken  policy  of  one  man,  and  not  to  die  d^bente  in- 
tention of  a  generous  people.  fVe  know  that  sucfa  a  seotinent  b 
prevalent  among  tbem,  and  tbat  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  and  to 
justify  our  protection.  To  restore  their  ronfidence,  and  to  uaite 
tbem  indissolubly  to  the  Briti^  empire,  it  is  only  neceanuy  to  say 
in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  manhood,  tbat  the  past  has  been  con- 
sidered and  condemned,  and  that  in  future  tbey  shall  not  be  abao- 
doned  and  deceived.  These  diplomatic  arca^ements  moit  be 
managed  with  delicacy,  and  above  all,  these  high-aunded  omb 
must  not  be  permitted  to  move,  till  we  lave  re-occupied  all  the 
podtions  abandoned  by  neutral  pcJicy,  and  are  ready  at  9waj 
poinL  To  enter  into  farther  detail  would  be  not  naly  aseleas,  but 
mischievous ;  all  the  coarw  work  will  be  fiusfaed  in  one  camps^i, 
and  the  reduainder  will  only  be  to  confer  happineaa  and  peace  aa 
-  nations  to  wbom  these  blessings  are  only  known  by  report. 

W«  here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  beg  oar  teaders  to  reflect  <m 
ihe  causes  imd  consequences  of  that  cyatsn  of  mis^vernment,  by 
wbi(^  ^  comprehei»ive  plans  of  a  statestnan  for  ihe  peraunest 
security  of  India  were  busted  in  die  aoomrat  of  (ani^etioa ; — 
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and  the  probable  establUunent  of  ibe  financUl  srstem  upon  a 
■olid  foundatioD  entirely  prevented.  So  th^  the  Company,' with 
the  security  of  empire,  aiid  a  Bouriahing  revenue  within  their  gra^, 
may  now  be  said,  by  their  own  specific  and  imdivided  act,  to  have 
atabluhed  die  fonuer  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  fiitaire  iDevitaMe 
war,  and  to  have  toured  the  latter  by  means  which  compel  tbem 
to  come  down  as  paupers  to  parliament  for  letief  from   their 


Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  important  qaealiMi  of  dte 
attack  upm  our  Indian  empire  from  the  north,  we  will  devote  a  veiy 
few  lines  to  our  coitral  possessions  in  the  Decan ;  in  order  that  we 
may  turn  uur  lices  in  the  opposite  direetioo  with  the  confidence 
:diat  every  thii^  is  safe  in  our  rear.  Tlie  militarj'  force  which  wc 
are  obli^  by  trea^  and  compelled  by  considentitms  of  security 
to  Im^  od  the  side  of  Poona,  is  safe  by  the  possession  of  AhmBd- 
nagur  comtected  with  die  support  of  Bombay.  Not  so  diat 
■m&ch  the  same  conndeiations  oblige  us  to  keep  wi  the  side  (A 
Hyderabad,  and  which  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  station  at 
Jaulna,  nearly  500  miles  lirom  our  nearest  depot  of  military  stores. 
A  safe  depot  in  this  situation  is  indispensabb,  and  must  be  ob- 
tained; we  do  not  choose  to  name  the  place,  nor  to  publish  any 
thing  that  may  interfere  with  the  success  of  this  necessary  measure. 
The  information  we  possess  is  neither  exclusive  nor  inaccessible ; 
but  the  thing  must  be  done. 

One  WQrd  more  before  we  inarch  northwards ;  we  have  said 
that  hords  of  Afghans  have  beai  driven  from  our  dominions  by  the 
English  courts  of  judicature ;  but  it  is  not  ovr  inlenlicm  to  treat 
diese  courts  with  levity,  nor  to  affirm  that  many  of  these  men 
-would  not  have  be«i  driven  away  by  any  other  authMity  which 
shonld  attempt  to  curb  their  licenbousnen.  He  subject  of  oar 
intMnal  syston  is  too  vast  to  be  attempted  in  an  episode.  Coload 
Malcolm  speaks  in  commendatioa  of  what  is  usually  tenned  tb« 
permanent  system  of  luided  property,  and  of  the  judicial  estaUiA- 
meats.  A  late  audior,*  in  an  iorestigatiou  the  most  ample  and 
aatiaCsctory  that  has  yet  appeared,  considers  the  permanent  system 
to  have  subverted  the  ri^ts  of  the  ancient  proprieton,  and  to  have 
established  the  usuipatioa  ttt  new  men ;  and  deems  dK  whole  ma- 
chinay  of  the  judicial  ^fstem  to  have  been  founded  in  similar 
eiTor.  It  ia  not  our  iotendon  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  doctrine  of 
our  sage  Nestor,-f-  that  "  the  necessary  time  for  making  ourselTes 
dioroi^y  masters  of  such  subjects  ia  so  great  that  the  works  will 
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iiQVer  paj  for  reviewiug."  Hie  dine  mt;  be  coMidenble,  but  on 
the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  die  woric  alluded  to  will  pay  for 
leviewii^,  and  we  shall  accordinglj  pa;  our  respecto  to  it  in  due 
time. 

At  length  we  have  arrived  at  the  northern  frontier  of  our  em- 
pire ;  but  before  we  march  a  step  beyond  it,  we  repeat,  that  the 
consolidation  and  security  of  all  in  our  rear,  is  of  tenfold  impor- 
tance  to  any  possible  contii^ency  that  can  arise  in  our  trout. 
<■  We  consider  the  river  Sutl^e  to  constitute  the  oorth-westem 
frontier  of  our  present  possessions  and  dependencies  in  |har  vrtdest 
acceptation.  Our  next  neighbours  are  the  Seiks,  asect  of  modem 
origin  and  whimsical  opinions.  Its  fouiider  observii^,  that  the 
prevailing  religims  of  Mobunmed  and  of  Brahma  were  cuiiousin 
r^arding  what  entered  into  the  inward  tnan ;  the  former  nbhorring  ' 
pork,  the  latter  beef,  and  both  prohibiting  spirituous  liquors, 
made  it  the  test  of  the  new  rel^ion  that  its  followers  should  eat 
both  beef  and  pork,  and  diink  brandy  ad  lifoibim.  Hie  doctrines 
are  a  wild  compound  of  Mohammedan  Soolyism  and  Hindoo 
metaphysics,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  generated  democratt- 
cal  notions.  Recently,  however,  Runjeet  Sing,  a  soldier  of  en- 
terprize,  has  become  their  acknowledged  sovereign;  his' territniy 
eztoids  over  the  whole  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Peiijaub,  and 
probably  by  this  time  comprises  Moultan,  which  he  meditated  to 
wrest  from  the  coolendiDg  brancheis  of  the  house  of  Abdalli. 
Sunieet  Sing,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  is  necessarily  jealous  of  the 
Engush,  who  have  the  greatest  power  to  controul  his  ambition ; 
but  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  he  would  not  be  still  more  jealous  of  a 
conqueror  who  should  assail  him  from  die  north.  He  is  too  sa- 
gacious to  be  deluded  by  the  stale  pretext  of  a  great  power  bring- 
ing indepoidrace  to  a  small  one ;  and  at  present  die  measures  to 
be  observed  towards  Irim  ought  to  be  cwuidered  as  dependii^  on 
his  own  future  conduct,  and  on  otfier  contii^ences  too  remote  to 
be  made  the  ground  of  immediate  action. 

Beyond  the  Indus  is  Cabul,  the  ancient  empire  of  Ghtzni,  and 
die  modem  seat  of  the  house  of  Abdalli ;  a  kingdom  almost  es- 
clunvdy  Mahomedan.  Its  present  boundaries  extend  north-west 
'  beyond  the  Hindoo  Kho,  on  die  Indian  ParapamesUs,  embracing 
a  Urge  portion  of  Khorasan,  usually  considered  as  a  Persian  pro- 
vince, butnow  divided  between  Cabul  and  Persia,  byalinewhich 
has  fluctuated  between  Uer&t  and  Mushed ;  the  dependencies  of 
.Cabul  to  the  south  extend  to  the  ocean,  includiiu  Hyderabad, 
which  is  situated  nem*  die  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Two  rivals  of 
■the  House  of  AbdaUt,  Mahmond  Shah,  and  Sbuji  ul  MulL  have 
~  for  many  years  ccMitended  for  the  throne  with  aUeniate  success ; 
Jfae  latter  supporting  his  pretenaiom  by  the  local  interests  of  bis 
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own  terntMj,  and  the  forowr  cbie%  by  the  k^ueoce  and  aid  «i 
the  Peraijui  moiMrch,  and  the  k>cat  resources  of  the  put  of  Kbtk- 
raano  which  he  poasessed.  Mr.  Elpbinstooe  wu  sent  on  m 
missioD  to  Shuji  ul  MuUc,  then  supposed  to  be  established ;  but 
$£tmr  hit  arrival  found  that  a  sudden  revolution  of  fortuae  had  ren- 
dered the  cause  of  that  chief  so  hopeless,  that  the  misaitxi  proved 
abortive.  More  recently  Shuji  ul  Mulk  has  been  driven  b;  hit 
rival  acraw  the  Is^into  th«  Penjaub,  and  for  the  fHvaent  Mab- 
Mioiid  ponewea  neariy  die  whole  monarch;.  Before  any  thii^  can 
be  detennined  regardii^  die  policy  proper  to  be  observed  to  suc^ 
■  state,  it  is  necessaiy  that  it  should  assume  aome  fixed  shape, — 
for  its  viciasitiides  cannot  be  considered  at  aneod.  Theconnezioa 
of  Mahmoud  Shah  with  Perna  will  require  managcmoit  with  re- 

Erd  to  the  latter  power ;  but  this  connexion  has  no  permaneDt 
nd;  the  AJghans  and  PersiaM  beii^  essentiaUy  hostile  to  each 
other. 

The  modem  kingdom  of  Persia  ezMids  from  the  limits  already 
sketched,  north  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  south-west  by  the  river  Antxcs 
in  Armenia,  and  thence  by  Mount  Ararat  and  Kurdistan  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  the  south. 

The  vicinity  of  die  liver  Anaes  forms  ibe  present  line  of  de- 
nnrc»tinn  betweoi  the  eastern  and  western  world:  die  RiHMia 
•nny  tm  one  side  and  the  Peraian  mi  the  other.  Hen  then  we 
pause  to  coottder  the  question  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  a  French 
or  RuasiaB  force.  The  various  routes  that  have  been  traced  for  the 
march  of  a  French  army  in  a  given  number  of  mmths  and  days,  cal- 
culated in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  to  be  performed 
with  the  same  regolaii^  as  an  Ei^lishman  would  travel  post  from 
Penzance  to  Inveroeas,  are  idle  speculations  scarcdy  woilby  of  re- 
nark.  Tliere  are  no  inns  and  kind  hoatessee  on  die  road.  Tlie 
FreiK^  have  no  such  miserable  gBoeniB  a*  not  to  look  what  diey 
leave  in  thur  rear :  not  one  step  con  be  made  for  any  usdiil  pur- 
pose without  obtaining  the  fixed  posseanon  of  the  countries  (hroi^ 
which  they  pass.  Unciviliied  states  are  infinitely  more  difiicidt  of 
transfer  and  soUd  occupadcm  than  r^^ular  governments.  In  the 
former  there  is  nothing  to  s^e  that  necessarily  ^ves  die  oocup*- 
tioD  of  the  restj  in  the  latter  there  is  a  counected  machine  of 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  possess  the  key,  and  the  tMrhiini 
continues  in  its  usual  course  of  moticHi  vrhether  wound  up  by  the 
hand  of  John  or  of  Thomas.  Pruaua,  conquered  in  half  a  am- 
pa%n,  was  completely  French  in  half  a  campaign :  the  conquest 
of  an  Asiatic  govemnent,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  conaidicrad 
the  subject,  is  the  dissolution  of  that  govemraetit.  There  it  a 
chaos  to  be  new  moulded,  just  as  if  the  oonponent  parts  had  aa- 
vcr  been  joined.    This  propontkm,  wkbout  doub^  it  qnal£ed  I9 
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f^rcumstmces,  and  particularlj  by  the  coiuidenition,  whetker  die 
{^wmment  disi^cetl  irere  themselves  conquerors  or  the  natural 
govenmieiit  of  the  country.  But,  as  a  general  propondon  it  is 
inApulable.  The  conquest,  ocimpabon,  and  organization  of  suck 
coantiies,  so  as  to  fiimiiih  safety  and  resouices  to  the  rear,  is  n 
adiierenuffit  of  many  years  and  much  progresnve  arrai^ement.— 
T^ere  are  two  principal  routes  by  which  an  European  power  can 
meditate  the  conquest  of  India  over  land ;  one  to  die  north-east- 
wwd  of  the  Black  Sea,  across  the  Don,  and  thron{^  Geoi^and 
Armenia,  to  the  westward  of  the  Caspian  until  we  reach  the  river 
Araxes  already  noticed.  This  ronte  is  Russiui.  Tbe  other  is 
THrkish — by  Constantinople  and  thence  skirting  part  of  the  south 
western  vicinil^  of  the  Black  Sea  into  Mesopotaihia :  ibis  is  tbe 
ronte  by  which  the  Roman  legions  narcbed  to  the  irontier  of  their 
empire  near  to  the  modem  Bagdad.  Turning  to  the  left  before 
we  reach  diat  frontier,  this  route  enters  Persia  far  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  former :  for  Persia  in  every  imaginable  case  must  be 
traversed.  The  resources  of  population,  fertili^,  and  food,  are  de- 
cKtedly  in  hvonr  of  the  latter  line  of  operation :  the  former  per* 
haps  offers  Ibe  means  of  mure  early  accompli^ment.  The  con- 
quest of  Russia  seems  to  be  much  more  for  the  early  parposes  fS 
Bonaparte  in  his  plans  on  India,  than  die  conquest  of  the  Ottoman 
enpire ;  and  it  is  so  in  the  exact  proportion  that  the  former  (however 
low  in  civilization)  has  a  more  regular  oi^nization  of  government 
than  Turkey.  The  tibulous  power  of  Russia  has  cheated  Europe, 
and  threatens  to  destroy  itself  if  not  saved  by  events  which  it  has  in 
HO  respect  contribnted  to  produce.  After  a  few  sanguimry  batdes, 
thenewDuke,  or  Viceroy,  or  King  of  Moscow,  would  with  htde  of 
new  OTganieation  sit  down  in  his  bureau  de'  la  guerre,  and  his  man- 
dates would  be  obeyed  from  the  Crimea  to  Kamsckatcha.  There  is 
nospirit  of  patriotism,  nor  public  virtue  in  the  mass  of  this  scatteiM 
population  to  disturb  tbe  new  order  of  things :  and  in  a  year  or  two 
aher  the  conquest  he  would  be  ready  to  look  towards  the  line  of 
the  Aranes.  In  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  the  pigeon-hol^  of  die 
s^avans  must  furnish  a  new  constitution,  new  gradadons  of  pablie 
functiouaries,  new  organizations;  in  short  tbe  whole  revolotionaiy 
voc^Hilai7,wiih  its  consequent  variations  of  action  must  be  put  in 
requisition  for  the  settlement  of  every  successive  province :  and 
each  in  succession  would  require  time  and  abundant  patience  to 
Im  matured  for  »iy  usefiil  purpose  of  security  or  resource.  The 
Rtnsian  peasant  is  an  excellent  material  for  a  sohAer,  but  as  a 
component  part  of  die  ordinary  population  he  is  immilitary,  and 
a  slave.  Throughout  the  whole  Turkish  population,  firom  the 
eaqieror  to  tbe  ptou^inan,  with  the  nngle  exceptitxi  of  the 
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GecAs,  eveij  iodmdaal  u  a  soli^,  educated  in  miKtary  taUtt 
and  ideas.  Iliens  ia  Dot  a  spark  of  public  nrtne,  fcnt  diec*  is 
■omething  of  patriotinn,  and  an  jtbuMknceof  relqpoos  ingalrj, 
which  would  perfbnn  tiie  functioaB  of  patootinn.  .  l\te  whole 
masa  of  the  popula6(Kt  would  be  hostile.  In  Egypt,  after  its  ocoik 
paUon  by  the  French,  for  some  tiaie  do  Frendunan  couM  go  be- 
yond the  protection  of  his  piopiets  widioul  die  certain^  of  besg 
murdered.  They  are  excdlent  aerranls  but  horrible  nastcrs.  As 
die  late  Meer  dslum  aagacioualy  obaerred,  an  EngjishmaR  is  a 
better  instrumeBt  For  inouldii^  Asiatica  into  a  permanent  fwm. — 
The  Freodunan  will  be  prefmed  at  a  distaiKe,  the  Englialunan 
OD  better  acquaintance;  he  is  tbe  more  moral  animal,  and  conse- 
quently the  :mofe  considerate  and  jost.  We  are  confident  that  tbe 
same  state  of  .things  whiofa  was  experienced  in  Egypt  would  long 
exist  in  aiiy  Torkisb  province,  occupied  by  the  French.  This 
route,  AersfoTB,  is  the  most  tedious,  but  dte  cheapest,  btn^ause  most 
abundant  in  resource.  The  Russian  is  the  r.iost  expeditious,  but 
the  most  expensive,  because  less  fertile  of  resource.  Eidter  of 
dwm  involves  a  distant  danger ;  hut  it  ia  not  the  less  real  for  beii^ 
distant.  .  Hie  Russiatis  have  at  this  time  in  tlie  whole  extent  of 
Geofgia  and  Annenia  not  more  than  10)000  men ;  and  widi  diis 
force  CMitinue  to  foil  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  aided 
1^  the  regular  f<»ce  recently  organized  and  disciplined  by  tbe 
French,  and  most  unwisely  extended  and  extending  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Biititli  embassy.  An  amy  of  30,000  French  or  Ibi»- 
nans  from  the  line  of  the  Araxes  would  make  die  easy  conqneat  of 
Persia  in  one  campe^;n ;  the  organization  of  the  country  being  a 
subsequent  coosideT^tion.  These  raw  levies  witl  only  fiicUitate  tbe 
Operation,  by  tuinii^  dw  attentbn  of  the  Persians  from  tbe  national 
defence  of  irregular  candiy  acting  on  the  enemy's  supplies  to  an 
iiAntiy  denoinimtcd  regular,  but  which  cannot  become  so  till  the 
govenment  be.reforined ;  not  am  it  for  a  lengthened  period  be 
made  £t  to  CMitend  with  more  regular  vetemu.  Eveiy  native  go- 
venunent  in  India  which  has  adopted  this  military  poli<^  has  Edks 
directly  in  :Consequence  of  its  adoption.  Tlie  Uvishsabndyoftwo 
lacs  a  moodi  which  we  have  improvidently  agfeed  to  pa^,  even  if 
foburaed  dirougfa  tbe  hands  of  British  pay-masttrs,  will  certainly 
improve  that  portion  ot  the  force,  but  will  only  render  it  a  blxK 
instrument  better  matured  for  tbe  purposes  of  Bonaparte,  imless 
we  can  brii^  forward  a  force  to  suppcut  it,  capable  of  cootanding 
for  the  ensure  of  India  on  the  plains  of  Persia.  Let  ua  T*^^i«* 
the  practicabili^  of  such  a  project.  Our  naval  superior!^  com- 
mands an  easy  connection  with  die  shores  of  the  Persan  Gulf.^' 
Aaceodipg  to  the  intanw  by  any  route  that  may  be  aaaumed  tnm 
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tbe  burnhig  piain  wluch  ikirts  the  coait,  Alps  over  Alps  are  to  be 
BonnouDted,  andacountry  tobepuaed  which  for  the  practical  pur- 
poaes  of  miUlary  communication  ia,  ezcluHrely  of  distance,  in  a  great 
degree  cloaed  by  nabire  i^ainst  either  access  or  suppcHt  in  that  di- 
rection. We  request  the  reader,  with  a  pair  of  compasses  in  his 
hand,  extended  to  any  given  measure,  to  step  over  tbe  map  from  oar 
frontier  on  ihe  Sutledge  to  the  )ine  of  tbe  Anixes ;  he  will  find  it 
not  less  than  2300  miles  on  dte  lowest  computation  :  the  forcft 
then  which  might  be  broi^t  forward  for  tbe  defence  of  Persia 
wonM  be  totally  insulated  &om  all  means  of  support,  and  in  such 
a  ntnatioQ  as  none  but  a  second-rate  general  of  pen  and  ink  would 
consent  to  be  placed  in  even  upon  p^)er.  To  risk  a  corps  in 
such  a  position  would  be  about  as  reasonable  as  if  Bonaparte,  me- 
ditatir^  the  conquest  of  America,  were  to  place  his  advanced 
guard  on  Rhode  Island  and  bis  mun  army  at  Brest,  without  a  ^p 
to  keep  up  the  commmiication.  if  Persia  were  even  rendered  a 
British  posaesMon,  the  stake  would  be  greater,  but  the  hazard 
equally  desperate. 

For  the  purpose  of  correct  intelligence  to  regulate  our  means 
where  we  are  really  iavuinenble  (if  safe  from  within)  an 
envoy  ought  to  be  maintained,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  la^  es- 
peose  at  the  court  of  Persia ;  but  it  ought  to  be  his  dn^, 
(as  it  is  gMKrally  die  interest  of  every  envoy)  to  speak  the  truth ; 
not  meanly  to  flatter  the  vani^  of  the  Pernans  with  the  false  assur- 
ance that  they  are  rendering  themselves  invincible  by  lalse  mea- 
aores ;  but  to  read  to  them,  in  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  that 
dieir  best  bqie  of  defence  consists  in  the  same  descriptioa  of  troops 
and  tbe  same  system  of  war^e  by  which  the  Partfaians  sncces-' 
nvely  foiled  or  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  Roman  legions  under 
Crassus,  Antony,  Maximus,  Valerian,  Julian,  and  Jovian. 

Weluvenoweumined  to  tbe  extent  that  we  had  proposed,  the 
frame  of  our  Indian  governments,  and  the  policy  by  which  they 
■re  directed  in  those  aspe<ds  in  which  they  most  urgency  bear  upon 
(he  great  object  of  interna)  safety ;  and  we  have  discussed  tibe  ques- 
tion of  external  attack ;  not  in  the  thousand  various  shapes  (not  one 
of  which  mi^  ever  be  realised)  (hat  would  sliest  tbamselvss  to 
mere  speculative  minds,  but  in  its  sober  relatioa  to  the  meanres 
which  call  for  earij  deosion.  It  remains  that  we  should  consider 
a  more  important  object  dian  eiUier,  namely,  the  frame  of  tbe 
home  government,  that  which  is  to  infuse  atreagiii  or  weakness, 
fySy  or  conuatency  into  every  branch  of  our  relations  in  India. 

A  body  of  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  of  uncertain  number 
elects  a  Court  of  DirectOTs  consisting  of  S4  individuals  by  law,  and 
30,  in  fact,  six  bavi^  the  respite  of  a  year  m  turn.  A  Board  of 
CommisraoDers  ccHuisting  of  six  members  appointed  by  the  King, 
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controls  tbfi  Otrecton  in  evtry  thi&g  but  trade.  "Hie  Proprieton 
as  ua  'fJective  body  are  in  no  nuterial  degree  eitber  more  or  Itm 
competeat  to  s  wiae  choice  than  that  «4iick  elects  tbe  representa- 
tiv«9  of  the'  natioD  to  scire  in  Parliamenl ;  bat  tbe  Proprieton  ' 
exercise  also  a  deiibeiative  and  controlling  power  over  tbe  I%ec- 
tors.  The  Gowlof  DirMrtors,  split  into  Committees,  is  s  maM«f 
subordinate uid deliberatiTe bodies :  reuniteditisadeliberatiTeaiMi 
executive  body ;  a  comraittee  from  its  number  esercises  a  separate 
executive  authority  in  matters  requirii^  secrecy.  The  Board  of 
ConmissioDera  controls  it  in  every  scase,tnide  alone  excepted;  and 
if  doubts  should  arise  regarding  what  is  and  what  is  not  trade,  as 
appeal  lies  to  the  Kii^  m  Council.  The  fertile  stores  of  the 
French  revolution  did  not  [Mwluce  a  constitution  consistii^  of  an 
executive  controlled  by  the  elective  power  below,  and  by  another 
executive  above — Abb^  Sieyes  would  perhaps  have  sn^tecled 
that  such  body  was  competent  to  evil  aitd  not  to  good. 

The  present  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  persons  who  have 
been  captains  of  ships,  of  persons  who  have  been  owners  of  ships, 
of  merchants  not  kno<vn  to  have  been  owners  of  ships,  and  of  civil 
and  military  men  who  have  served  in  India. 

A  director  on  hia  first  appointment  goes  tiirough  bis  regular 
apprenticeship  in  the  committes  for  hiring  ships,  and  leading 
ships,  and  unloading  ships ;  for  preventing  or  encouraging  private 
trade  in  India  or  at  home ;  for  the  civil  and  military  coUe^,  &c. 
Bcc.  till  at  the  expiration  of  15  years,  if  he  last  so  long,  be 
reaches  the  rank  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  and  the  di^ 
nity  of  conndering  on  a  grand  scale  the  government  of  tbe  Indian 
empire.  We  know  that  this  body  contains  many  mm  of  high  re- 
spectability, honorable  principles,  and  good  talents:  but  really 
he  must  be  no  ordinary  man  who  will  have  pasMd  through  such 
a  probation  without  some  of  the  tar  and  oakum  contracts  and  in- 
voices sticking  to  his  habiliments.  A  director  must  not  be  w 
avowed  ship-owner*  or  ttvder  to  Indiaf  on  his  own  account,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  sons,  fathers,  n^iews,  or  uncles,  are  so  pro- 
hibited. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  an  unsuspecting  pBblic,that  tbeae 
governors  of  a  m^hty  empire  are  free  to  traffic  to  any  extent,  not 
wly  with' others,  but  with  diemaelves,  i.  e.  the  directors  indivi- 
dually witii  the  directors  collectively ;  the  directors  in  ^eir  aip»r 
city  of  private  merchants  with  themselves  in  their  corporate  ca|ia- 
city  of  the  trustees  of  odiers  4  with  die  flimsy  reaervatioa  Hut 


*  Bya  Laws,  <ha|K  13,  sect  ». 

1  Do.  chap,  e,  sect.  VO. 

t  Do.  chip.  6.  sect.  9,  3,  and  4. 
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fiwry  director  ahall  declare  the  degree  of  interest  he  has  in  vrhat 
fae  sells  to  the  Company ;  and  if  a  debate  arise  upon  it,  shall 
wididraw  before  the  vote,  The  degree  of  attendance  exacted 
fiT>ai  directots  at  the  India-House,  b  abundantly  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  attention  of  a  man  of  ordinary  talents ;  and  where 
the  individual  is  engaged  in  eitensive  mercantile  concerns  ou  bis 
own  account,  it  will  alwa^  be  matter  of  calculation  to  what  ex> 
t«nt  and  with  what  success  private  interest  and  public  dut;  may 
contend  for  the  command  of  his  time.  This  attendance  is  reward- 
ed with  the  miserable  salary  of  aOOl.  a  year,  and  a  proportion  of 
tbe  creditable  patronage  of  India,  and  of  the  useful  patronage  of 
I«adenhall  Street. 

It  is  not  a  new  observation  that  an  executive  government  com- 
posed of  many,  has  necessarily  less  of  virtue  than  one  composed 
of  few.  The  amount  of  honor  or  dishonor  is  divided  into  so  ma- 
ny portions,  and  it  is  so  uncertain  to  whom  these  portions  belong, 
that  die  ordinary  incentives  of  pride  and  shame  have  generally  but 
a  feeble  operation.  Iliis  objection  is  relieved,  to  a  certain  extent, 
1^  tbe  implied  responsibility  of  a  chairman  and  bis  deputy,  who 
<re  understood  practically  to  direct  the  principal  measures :  but  if 
this  influence  were  more  perfect  than  it  really  is,  its  operation 
wouldberenderednugfltoryby  the  periodical  change,  which  removes 
them  ft-om  tbe  exercise  of  power  about  the  time  that  they  begin 
to  be  half  instructed  in  its  use.  In  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  cas^, 
invet^ate  habit  has  led  to  a  view  of  objects,  connected  in  die 
beet  winds  with  considerations  of  individually,  not  very  fevorable 
to  the  attainment  of  that  amount  of  public  virtue  which  is  indis- 
piemal:^  to  the  cmiduct  of  political  affiiirs.  Tliis  individuali^ 
seems  to  pervade  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  neutralizes. 
tdl  the  good,  and  exasperates  all  the  evil  of  ttie  whole  scheme  of 
government;  and  it  is  staled  to  be  no  less  remarkable  than  noto- 
rious, that  from  the  first  Clive*  until  die  [»-eBent  day,  it  would  be 
dfficolt  to  name  six  persons  of  real  distinction  for  rank  and  pub- 
lic virtue,  who  have  retired  from  the  service  wilfa  any  other  senti- 
nteots  than  those  of  sorrow  and  di^ust.  How  nmch  of  diis  is 
to  be  aacribed  to  the  unreasonable  expectaticuis  of  inrSviduals ; 
we  need  not  stop  to  examine,  because  in  whatever  degree  it 
bK  founded,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  as  much  the  l^ult  of 
tbe  system  as  of  the  men.     The  governments  abroad   com^ 
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plain  as'  much  astbey  dare,  that  tbe  Court  of  Diitators  is  inefi- 
cieuL  The  Board  of  Control  occasioiiallj  speaks  out  on-  tbe  mb- 
jecL  But  neitber  of  these  bodies  nukes  the  proper  allowance  for 
tbe  inhereat  vices  of  constitution  which  reader  it  impossible  duU 
the;  should  be  efiicient 

We  acknowledge,  without  the  least  reserve,  that  it  is  infinitely 
easier  to  discover  exiatiag  errors  than  to  surest  an  adequate  n- 
m^^ ;  but  we  will  not  close  this  article  without  the  atlempL 
.  1o  extinguish  tbe  poUtical  Ainctiona  of  tbe  CompaD^r,  and 
transfer  them  to  tbe  Crowo,  is  wie  of  the  r«iDedies  proposed.  We 
have  DO  doubt  that  this  plan  would  be  strenuously  supported  by 
tbe  minister  of  the  day,  if  he  should  deem  it  to  be  practicable, 
and  we  have  as  little  hesitation  in  condudii^  that  it  would  be  cob- 
demned  by  the  opposition,  and  as  we  trust,  by  all  tbe  trul;  iitde* 
pendent  members  of  both  Houses.  The  East- India  Company,  by 
a  wnpi^w  anomaly,  has  become  really,  although  not  avowedly, 
a  smt  of  separate  estate  in  the  theory  of  our  cwistitutioa,  which 
cannot  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  executive,  without  (be  cci- 
tain^  of  destroying  tbe  existing  balance :  by  such  a  transfer  tbe 
patrooage  of  India  would  not  only  operate  on  tbe  natiooalrepie- 
aentstion  as  so  many  rotten  boroughs,  mecures,  and  places  in  re- 
version ;  but  the  frame  of  the  Indian  government  would  be  car- 
rupted  and  palued  by  the  reaction  of  the  same  principle.  A 
nobleman  appointed  to  be  govemor-genend  of  India,  or  govenior 
of  one  of  the  subordinate  pregidendes,  has  at  present  a  finer  sct^ 
tor  the  indulgence  of  tbe  best  propensities  of  bis  nature,  tfawi  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  globe ;  he  finds  on  feeling  his  way,  diat 
tbe  parliamentary  influence  which  in  Eugland  justl^  him  on  ereiy 
nde,  clogged  bis  stqw,  and  impeded  his  progress,  is  scarcdy 
perceptible  in  that  country,  and  to  so  slight  a  dq;ree  as  not  neces- 
aarily  to  interfere  with  any  public  arrai^jement,  great  or  small: 
to  the  range  of  bis  patronage  he  has  no  motive  for  making  a  bad 
choice,  and  every  motive  for  makii^  a  good  one :  the  success  <^ 
bm  administration  depends  on  the  fitness  of  the  instruments  be 
employs,  and  every  consideration  of  personal  character  and  pub- 
lic virtue  combines  to  direct  him  to  the  fittest.  It  is  this  leiy 
prindi^,  and  this  alone,  that  has  counteracted  the  operation  of 
bad  constitutions  of  government  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  leo- 
ceeded  in  giving  efficiency  and  vigor  to  the  brandies,  in  spite  of  the 
rottenness  of  the  core.  Xx>nl  Comwallis,  among  tbe  ordmai^  to^ia 
of  table  conversation,  was  in  the  habit  of  insistii^  that  India 
would  be  lost  from  the  moment  that  parliamentary  induroce 
should  reach  it.  Tin  integrity  of  tbe  BritiA  coastituiion  and  of 
ita  Indian  empire  equally  demand  that  the  East-India  Company, 
as  a  political  et^iiM,  should  be  presened  in  the  cwnpstew?'  w 
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preventiiqr  Ae  evil  and  continuing  die  good  which  we  hive  d9* 
scribed. 

Assuming  tbia  ai  an  MtabhAbed  point,  we  proceed  to  Arow 
out  a  few  su^estiona,  which  we  have  heard  ^m  men  of 
-  practical  knowledge  who  have  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  ob- 
■erring  the  effects  of  die  system  both  at  home  and  abroad,  cod- 
ceming  Ac  means  by  which  its  government,  foreign  and  domestic, 
may  be  rendered  mure  adequate  to  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. These  suggestions,  however,  are  intended  not  ao  much  as 
the  sketch  of  a  complete  system,  as  tite  channel  by  which  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  may  be  led  to  reflect  upon  the  desire- 
able  objects  .of  attainment  at  die  ensuing  renewal  of  the  charter. 
Under  this  understanding  we  begin  with  the  domestic  system, 
and  must  necessarily  consider  it  in  a  two-fold  view,  first  in  refer- 
ence to  its  frame,  and  secondly  to  the  qnality  of  its  materials.  For 
all  the  purposes  of  an  efficient  frame  it  will  be  difficult  to  find- a 
better  general  model  than  that  which  has  been  already  assorted  to 
its  own  foreign  governments :  a  governor,  aided  by  a  council  of 
three  members  at  most,  as  the  executive  government,  and  three 
subordinate  boards  for  commerce  and  revenue,  for  judicature — and 
for  military  detail :  it  may  be  requisite  to  explain  ttiat  the  latter  of 
these  boards  performs  in  India  the  duties  of  regulating  and  check- 
ing die  provision  and  expenditure  of  every  thing  which  in  England 
beioi^  to  the  ordnance  and  commissariat  departments :  the  func- 
tions of  the  other  boards  are  explained  by  their  names :  they  all 
report  to  the  board  of  government,  and  conduct  their  operations 
in  obedience  to  its  commands;  the  board  of  government  is  thus  r&< 
lieved  from  neariy  the  whole  weight  of  detail ;  and  left  free  to  devote 
it)  time  to  the  general  consideration  of  afiairs.  We  will  hereafter 
consider  its  connection  with  his  Majcs^s  executive  government. 
The  subordinate  fiiDctions  which  we  have  described,  are  at  pre- 
sent performed  in  England  by  the  directors,  split  into  commmit- 
tees,  i^ain  to  re-imite  into  a  deliberative  and  executive  government. 
It  is  as  if  the  commissioners  of  Customs,  Excise,  and  Trade, 
were  ex  officio  privy  counsellors  and  ministers.  Commerce  is  an 
excellent  servant,  but  a  bad  political  master :  die  origin  and  trans- 
formations of  the  East-India  Company  have  caused  the  invernoa 
of  its  proper  relations,  and  we  would  assign  to  it  the  place  it 
ought  to  occupy,  not  of  govenung  the  sovereign  authority,  hut  of 
being  governed  and  protected  by  it. 

We  proceed  to  the  quality  of  the  materials.  There  is  no- 
thing human  with  wlucfa  we  are  acquainted  that  for  practi- 
cal purposes  can  be  proposed  as  a  safe  test  of  moral  and 
intellectual  attainment:  diese  qualities  are  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture,   and  are  intaiqpble   by   the  coarse  matter  of  which  our 
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teab  an  compoaed.  Ute  but  we  can  do  U  to  refer  to  tite  €<»- 
(VtioDs  under  which  these  volatile  qualities  ire  usually  fdaw),  and 
trust  t9  experience  for  the  correctiou  of  our  errors.  For  the 
board  of  govemmefit  at  home  it  would  be  a  respecuUe  tcrt 
and  ^uits  indispemable,  that  its  members  should  not  have  betn 
directly  w  indirectly  concerned  io  commerce  of  any  deecriptioD 
for  some  years  precedii^  tbeir  election,  and  of  course  qpt  doriag 
the  period  of  their  official  functioiu;  and  should  poasen  frov 
60IX}  to  10,0()0l.  of  India  Stock.  Such  are  the  conditioiis  wUoh 
we  think  most  likely  to  present  the  qualitea  we  desire,  oamdj, 
leisure^  knowledge,  probity,  and  independence,  to  whidi  we 
have  added  the  necessary  stimulus  of  an  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  general  concern-  It  would  be  fair,  and  prohaUy 
contribute  to  efficiency,  that  the  board  of  four  so  elected  by  die 
proprietors,  should  elect  from  their  number  two  persons,  ooe  of 
whom  should  be  selected  by  bis  Majesty,  as  the  president  of 
the  board  of  Indian  government ;  which  board  should  vacate  its 
functions  at  the  esparation  of  three  years,  but  be  re-eligible  without 
limitation.  If  it  should  be  tbou^l  necessary  to  (HXtvide  for  an 
earlier  revision  of  a  choice  notoriously  unfortunate,  it  might  be 
rendered  competent  to  a  large  number  of  proprieton ;  say  tfX> 
voles  to  demand  a  re-election  at  the  etpirabon  of  any  year. 

The  subordinate  board  of  revenue  and  judicature,  chosen  also 
in  common  with  tb«  superior,  and  with  other  subordiiiate  boanb 
by  the  propiietors,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  test  r^atdiag 
trade,  and  its  members  riioutd  have  served  a  fixed  period  in  the 
department  of  the  revenue  in  India.  Its  functions  although  highly 
important,  would  not  be  very  laborious,  and  many  of  those  mis- 
cellaneous services  performed  in  India,  in  what  is  commonly  called 
the  public  department,  m^t  be  allotted  to  this  board. 

A  board  of  trade  ought  certainly  be  composed  of  persons  un- 
derstanding trade ;  but  not  exercising  trade.  There  is  no  lack  of 
persons  of  this  desciiption  in  the  Ei^li^  community ; '  and  die 
test  of  not  having  been  for  some  years  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  commerce,  is  more  imperiously  necessary  in  this  board, 
than  in  any  of  the  odiers,  because  the  opportmiities  and  tempta- 
tions to  abuse,  render  this  guard  more  obviously  necessary. 

The  present  amount  of  sfaippii^  and  commerce  of  the  cpu^ 
pany,  may  seem  to  be  too  laige  a  concern  to  be  conducted  by 
one  board :  we  are  not  of  that  opinion ;  for  we  are  satiafied  that 
its  amount  would  soon  be  malenally  Ctnitracled,  if  managed  by  a 
board  not  interested  in  its  extension:  it  is  the  interest  of  every- 
nierchaut  to  contract  his  concerns,  when  he  finds  that  be  is  trading 
to  a  loss :  the  dividends  would  soon  rest  on  a  Jess  Jallaciows  basis 
ihwi  a  iosit^  trade. 
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The  militii;  board  in  India  involves  no  expen§e  of  salary  to  its 
loembets,  who  ar«  coiiaposed  ex  officio  of  penons  holding  certain 
public ntaabona  to  vihick  salaries  are  annexed:  dtis  purpose  ttf 
economy  could  not  be  obtained  to  the  same  extent  b>  similar 
jneaos  in  England,  but  a  moderate  staff  allowance  in  additioo  to 
the  full  pajr  already  eojqyed  would  be  sufficient. 

The  possession  of  iOboi,  slock  might  be  a  proper  qualification 
fox  all  ibe  subordinate  boards,  and  the  memtiers  of  all  the  boards 
sboiUd  be  restricted  front  voting  as  proprietors  on  way  question 
whatever. 

The  membws  of  all  these  boards  in  proportion  to  their  futto- 
tiotu  must  be  not  only  liberally  but  amply  paid ;  it  is  u^gatory  to 
expect  the  services  of  competent  men  without  a  competent  re- 
muneration ;  and  the  more  exalted  feelii^  are  never  in  so  high  a 
tone,  as  when  they  are  enabled  to  Jook  down  with  contempt  at 
every  thing  diat  is  calculated  to  disturb  them. 

llie  proprietors,  as  at  present,  might  be  considered  to  bold  the 
purse :  and  to  call  for  information  on  every  topic :  but  except  in 
finance  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  commit  to  them  any  direot 
powers  of  control.  Pubhci^  is  in  itself  a  great  cuttrol,  and  the 
national  parliament  is  always  open  to  the  discussion  of  great  abuses. 

The  disposal  of  subordmate  patronage,  namely,  the  appoint- 
ment of  wTiters  and  cadets  is  the  oUect  of  all  od^  most  ioler- 
catti^  to  individuals,  and  mostindioerenttolhe  state,  provided  the 
nomination  of  proper  persons  be  secured.  It  is  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  public  by  whom  these  appointments  are. made,  so  that  they 
be  not  rendered  an  engine  of  corruption ;  and  as  the  whole  could 
not  coavenieDtly  be  given  to  the  btrard  of  goveniment,  no  bettv 
mode  occurs  to  us  at  present  than  dividii^  it  into  three  portimia — 
CHie  of  these  to  be  aangned  to  the  board  of  goveniment,  one  to 
be  divided  among  tbe  subordinate  boards,  and  ooe  among  pro-. 
piietora  possessing  four  voles ;  this  latter  distribution  to  be  deteiv 
miaed  annually  by  ballot. 

The  board  of  control  appointed  by  his  Majesty  is  a  cumlvous 
piece  of  machinery  for  action  or  deliberation;  tbe  responsibili^ 
has  been  spread  abroad  over  this  board  and  the  Court  of  Direct 
lors  in  such  a  manner  that  nobody  knows  where  lo  took  for  it,  and 
ibe  efficiency  has  often  been  equally  invisible. 

Purified  and  exalted  in  its  qualiUes  as  tbe  Indiao  board  of  go^ 
vemioent  would  be,  under  the  scheme  which  wesuf^fest,  alink<tf 
commnnicatkni  to  preserve  unioii  and  coosisteocy  with  the  opera* 
tioos  of  his  Majesty's  goverooiait,  is  the  object  to  be  sooghL-v 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colomes  might  have  a  distinct  dc* 
partment  for  Indian  a£Eur*,  under  a  separate  sub^ecretary ;  Ais 
dqnrttBWt  would  neceasaiily  examine  Uie  di^Mtchw  to  aad  from 
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India,  sod  approve  those  to  be  sent  ifaither :  it  mi^t  caaremtB^ 
have  the  power  to  advise  and  attest  on  itsownandiont^;  bntnot 
to  control.  This  power  should  beEoif  to  his  Majetrtf  in  Council 
alone.  A  diatinct  line  of  responsibility  would  dius  be  acqaired ; 
an  order  or  dispatch  if  not  ccHitnJlcd  or  altered  b;  direction  of  Ae 
Privy  Council,  would  be  tfie  act  of  die  Board  of  Indim  govern- 
ing, if  altered,  the  act  of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

It  was  necessary  to  examine  dia  domestic  government  before  we 
could  return  to  consider  the  remedy  for  those  defects  in  die  for«gn 
administratioD  which  we  have  traced  diroi^  a  clear  but  brief  hs- 
torical  detail,  to  the  disuukm  of  the  civil  aod  military  authorities. 
The  obvious  cure  is  their  union ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  de- 
termine the  mode.  On  this  bead  there  are  -two  propontjons  which 
mi^  nearly  be  conndered  as  axioms — 1st,  that  ne  quafities  for  civH 
rale  are  more  fre(|uent)y  found  in  civil  than  in-  military  Kfe — 8d, 
that  the  qualities  for  military  rule  are  exclunve^  to  be  found  in  the 
military  profession.  In  Rome  every  candidate  for  the  higher  o£Gces 
of  state  necessarily  sought  for  experience  civil  and  military.  Even 
Cicero  found  it  expedient  to  go  through  the  fenna  of  bemg  a  sol- 
dier, llie  |m>consuls  united  in  their  own  persons  the  anthoritks 
wUch  we  desire  to  combine.  The  Directors  and  the  Legislature 
have  anxiously  desired  to  kivest  their  civil  governors  vrith  every 
possible  attribute  of  paramount  militaty  power,  and  we  have  al- 
ready shewn  the  impracticabili^  of  reconcilmg  these  attributee  with 
the  positive  and  indepmdent  exercise  of  mditary  judicature  by  a 
subordinale  power.  Lord  Wellesley  felt  the  defect,  aod  sot^t  to 
remedy  some  of  its  incooveniencea  by  «  commisaon  of  Captain- 
Geoeral :  but  names  do  not  alter  things,  and  his  lordship,  with 
the  finest  cooc^Mions  of  the  themy  of  a  campa:^^,  had  too  mocb 
sense  to  dream  of  assuming  its  direction.  In  fact,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant foct,  he  gave  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the'  necessity  <^ 
the  union  for  which  we  oonterH),  by  always  investii^  his  genmls 
in  the  field  with  complete  and  independent  powers  over  all  officers 
civil  and  military  widnn  the  possible  scope  of  their  operations. 

If  then  the  union  be  indispensihle,  and  if  the  united  qualities  cannot 
be  found  in  the  civil,  and  but  rarely  in  the  military  professiMi,  these 
rare  qualities  most  be  sought  where  diey  may  jx»nA/y  be 'found, 
and  not  where  they  catinot  exitt.  In  truth,  althoi^rare,  they  are 
Au-  from  being  unattainable  in  the  military  profession.  Generally 
speaking,  we  are  decidedly  of  opiniob,  that  a  military  governor, 
with  a  talent  for  civil  aAairs,  is  Ae  character  best  suited  for  the 
governratoit  of  all  our  foreign  possessions.  We  have  seen  some 
such  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  And  we  are  happy  to  think,  that 
we  have  now  in  Et^land  a  general  officer,  the  record  of  whose 
KTviceB  may  be fofind  in  almostevtry page-trfour  IndimiloaK 
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DMDts  for  the  last  14  or  15  yean;  and  whose  cml  and  militaiy  ta- 
lents have  been  tried  and  foanA  most  emineut  in  some  of  die  mo«t 
important  and  critical  situations  in  which  the  interests  of  Great 
Bntain  have  been  involve^j.  No  candid  or  impartial  man  who  has 
read  the  modest  record  given  by  himself  of  bis  own  transactions, 
and  who  baa  beard  from  others  the  iotrepidi^  and  ability,  which, 
frequently  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  displayed  in  the  lup^M^ssion  of 
ibe  Ut«  mutiny,  can  hesitate  to  admit,  not  only  that  he  is  a  person 
eminently  fitted  for  a  great  command,  but  that  his  country  owea 
bim  a  debt  whidi  ought  at  least  to  be  disdiaif;ed  by  sbme 
bonorable  mark  of  (hsUnction.  The  present  law  permits,  and 
occasional  practice  has  sanctioned  the  union  of  the  offices 
of  Governor  and  Commander<iD-Chief  in  India:  we  coutend 
that  the  law  should  exact  it.  _  A  governor  is  relieved  from 
all  civil  devils  by  the  subordiiiate  boards,  and  aided  in  decisions 
of  a  general  nature  by  the  civil  members  of  his  council :  he  ought 
to  rAlieve  himself  from  themere  common-plac^detailsof  theanny 
by  the  aid  of  his  second  in  command,  lie  two  branches  of  the 
sernce,  instead  of  perpetual  discord  would  finda  bond  of  perpetual 
harmony;  they  would  look,  as  all  branches  of  the  British  consthu- 
tioB  do  look,  to  one  and  the  same  head. 

Asubjectof  great  difficulty  isstill  before  us,  of  which  our  limha 
absolutely  prohibit  the  full  discussion  at  this  time ;  we  advert  to 
die  expediency  of  transferrii^  the  Indian  army  to  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. So  long  as  the  *'»iatitig  disunion  of  the  civil  and  mifitary 
services  shall  be  permitted  to  continue,  this  transfer,  instead  of  re- 
lieving any  of  the  existing  evils,  would  unquestionably  aggravate 
them  all.  Hie  civil  government  with  die  same  power  wo^  have 
to  work  with  an  instrument  rec|uirii%  greater  powers.  Under  an 
united  government,  the  expedient  of  such  a  transfer  is  relieved 
from  that  extent  of  objection,  and  it  will  remain  to  consider  whe- 
ther legisUtive  checks  can  be  devised,  and  effected  of  sufficient 
force  and  permanency  to  prevent  the  intniuon  and  growth  of  evils 
of  greater  magnitude  than  those  which  are  to  be  cured.  Of  the 
rdonns  proposed  by  Colonel  Malcolm  for  the  native  service  we 
have  only  room  to  say  tfiat  we  do  not  concur  in  the  whole  of  his 
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So  much  space  has  been  occupied  in  dte  review  of  the  subject^ 
diat  none  remains  for  die  review  of  the  work ;  the  ingenuous  spirit 
in  which  it  is  offered  to  the  public  ought  in  eveiy  event  to  slueld 
it  from  the  severity  of  criticism  as  a  hterary  performance.  We  are 
desirous  that  obr  readers  should  satisfy  themselves  of  the  extent  to> 
which  we  have  drawn  upon  it  for  our  tacts ;  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  to  their  attention  as  a  work  of  unquestionable  autfaentici^f 
and  the  production  of  an  ardent  and  honourable  nuBd. 


HOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE  an  sorry  (fail  A.  R-ib  displeaaed  with  the  tone  <^  ota-tn- 
timemti.  If  he  refers  to  our  two  letters,  we  thiidc  be  will  find  dat 
we  were  perfectly  xt  liberty  to  reject  his  article.  If  our  opinioo 
with  respect  to  it  underweot  any  change,  it  arose  chiefly  inm 
his  very  persuasive  letter,  in  answer  to  our  first  to  bin.  He 
shewed  rather  too  much  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  oo  that  occaaoo 
to  ffve  perfect  satisfaction  to  our  impartial  fie^ii^s. 

The  Review  of  Mr.  Gi^rd's  life  of  Fitt,  is  portposwd  It 
was  not  completed  in  tune  for  this  numbw. 


Sbck-SoKCovt,  KmUMM,   ttmiai 
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Figutt.     6s.  6d. 

'  Skelche*  of  the  prcMnt  Manners,  Customs,  and  Scenery  of  Scotland; 
with  iuddenlsl  Remarks  on  the  Scottish  Charact^.  By  Elizabeth  laabdla 
S^Kncc.    S  Volt.  ISmo.     Price  IS*,  boards. 

Salmagundi ;  or,  the  Whim- Warns  and  Opinions  of  Launcelol  Langstaff, 
Esq.    By'JohnLamberl,  S  Vols.  Royal  IBmo.     lis.  boardii. 

Cottage  Dialcwuea  among  the  Irish  Peasantry.  By  Mary  Leadbeateti  With 
Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  Maria  Edgeworth.  ivmo.     (it.  boards. 

A  Letter  toLeuconotus,  in  Consequence  of  his  Letter  to  tbe  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham,  in  Defence  of  the  Resolutions  entered,  into  by  the  Grand  Jury 
ofthe  Connty  of  Durham  at  the  last  Assizes,  &c.  By  a  Friend  of  Tran* 
^uillity  and  Sincerity.    4to.    3s.  sewed. 

The  Polls  for  the  Election  of  Chancellor,  and  Representative  in  Parlia* 
ment,  for  the  University  of  Cambridge-  By  John  Beverly,  M.  A.  Svo. 
Price  9*.  tewed^ 

.The  Reflector,  a  Quarterly  Mapiitle,  on  Subjects  of  I^ilosophy,  Politic*, 
and  the  Liberal  Art*.    No.s.-    Bvo.    €s. 

Felista,  or,  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  ■  Kitten  of  Sentiment  Umo. 
91.  6d.  boards. 
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Youiw  Albert,  the  Rmciiu,  in  ■  Serie*  of  Chai^ut^,  t»i 
•  Despotism  j  of,  the  Fall  of  the  Jeiuita :  a  Political  Romuice.  iUutUttdi 
b;  Hiitorical  Anac^tM.     S  Vols.     Crowo  Svo.     ISi. 

Memoifs  of  the  Wenierian  Natural  Histor;  Society,  Vol,  I,  for  li« 
Yean  I808'-^1U,  with  Sfteen  EiigiBvinia.    8vo.     iL  la.  bnurdt. 
'  The  American  Review  of  Hitio^  and  Politics,  and  General  Repoaito^  t£ 
1  jteraiure :  Numben  l  and  2.  6b.  each.    To  be  continued  Quanerly. 

Select  Lctten  of  Tippoo  Sultan  to  tatious  public  Fuoctionuia :  anwHB^ 
and  translated  by  Winiam  Eirkpaiiick,  Colonel  in  the  Service  of  tk<;  H9? 
BOurable  Eait  India  Company.    4to.     Sl.  ^    Royal  4ta.  3L3>.  beaid*. 

The  Ediobui^h  Review,  or  Critical  Journal :  No.  M,  tot  April.  8*o.  S|f 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Q,  for  March,    8vo.    St. 

The  Philanthropist,  No.  3,  lOT  May.     Sio.     2s.  6d.  aeifed. 

Escape  from  France. — A  Nanaiive  of  the  Hardship*  and  Suflcni^  of 
•everal  BritJih  Subjects,  who  effected  their  Eacape  from  Verdnn.  Wi^ 
aj)  Appendix,  containing  OfaacivMioiu  oa  the  I^ilicy  and  Conduct  rf  Bo- 
n^ptne. '  8m.    4a.  Mwcd. 

Talet  of  the  PauiMit,  in  wbich  m  attempted  aa  Ilhiatntian  of  tbnk 
EOtcti  OB  the  Hooian  Mind  i  each  Tdc  cooipriied  n  ana  Volnme,  aW 
forming  the  Sdnect  of  a  lio^  Panioit.  Vol.  IL  cantumng  Tfa«  MaitM 
Man.  an  Ei^tih  Tale,  in  which  is  attenptid  an  Ilhuttabon  of  ilw  Rhnm 
of  Jea)0uty,  anditiEffecuoutbe  HnnabMiBd.  SyOn^HoOfe.  Sn. 
lOs.  6d.  boards. 

TtMBritiihConstitutioauialysed.  Bya  DoctocofLawi.  sVtri*.  nmo. 
lOa.  boardi. 

An  Account  of  the  HeasiMct  adopted  for  *a|M)retuag  the  fectiocof  dw 

Ktematic  Murder,  by  their  I^rents,  of  Female  Infants ;  with  inodental 
narki  on  other  Customs  peculiar  to  the  Natives  of  India.  By  Edward 
Moot,  ir.R.S.  Wid)  t  Mlp  of  the  Pan  insula  of  Giwtm  ftoib  metnl 
Survey.   4to.    ll.  lis.  6d.  boards, 

lAfiavus  Redivirut:  Dialoguta  coaoeminR  Men,  MaaKftn;  aod  ^- 
nions;  viz.  On  Envy,  and  on  the  Literary  Character— rOtt  Satioe,'  aalidn 
the  *W  Profcund  in  the  "  Pnnuits  of  Literature"— OtiRadredMnt^nd 
oil'  the  Powen  of  Mind — On  Machiavelisn— On  Critniml  Law»--Ul 
Shakspeare'i  Editrnt— On  the  Kioglf  0£Bct~OD  the  linii»>-On  &ta< 
biishraents  for  the  Poor— On  Hvpociisy — On  the  Love  of  Haokiwl— On 
hir  Criticiim  j  with  meiat  «f  a  nutnorous  Kind- '  evo.  Bs.  6L  boardt. 
'  The  Worki  of  Richaid  Rurd,  D-  D.    6  Vols.     eVo.     3l.  ICa.  boanb. 

TheIt«>di«tRcckon«i«veiiB*n)ied,  for  atdstiog  Ac  Tmkmrira,  riw 
Merchant;  the  G«(itlema|i,  &e.  in  findii^  the  Amount,  at  any  grreo  Pricey 
or  any  Number,  from  One  to  Ten  ThouNud.  The  Whole  cebatnicted,  aaf 
tepsHtely  calculated,  by  Stephen  Simpaon  and  Edward  W>k,  AccoDnuats. 
ISmo.    5*.  in  Green  Fonel ;  or,  on  Fine  Paper,  7s.  <>d.  i*  Gicen  VcUubj 

TttrCaoibti^Univenfty  Calendar  fbr  1811.    Fvobtip,  «•.  boHda. 

M.  Gener:  ot  a  S^ectlon  of  Letters  on  Lift  and  Mannei*.  B*  dip 
Re*.  John  Macheny.of  West  Calder.     Vol.II.    Svo.     to.  tvMRla.     'i      ' 

An  Essay  on  Human  ConaciomneA;  coDUiniog  an  Original  Vieir  cf 
the  OpeiatiQni  of  Mind,  Iat«ll<«tual  and  Sonoal.  By  Jolin  Fearn.  4(0. 
II.  lis.  6d.  board). 

KOVKl-a  AND   KOMAMCBI. 

Self  Control:  a  Novel.    3  Vols.  Crown  Svo,    Il.4s.  boenb. 
.AiDfet(m<la;^Tt»tefromt)wGenD«nof  AotonWall.     ismo.  &.  bMidi. 
'  Frederick ;  or.  Memoir*  of  My  Yotith,  intcnperMd  with   ni  i  ■■iumI 
Vimf-    s  V«k.    ISno.    iSa.  boardi. 
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Vitt-fdwintiOr,  ttwCiinbiiuu:  tNovd.    a  Totv.  Ifme.  in.  boardtl 

The  French  £iiiignDt*}or,  ibc  Suppotititiou*  Heireai:  ■  Novel.  »  Vob. 
19mo.     10*.  board*. 

Let  Flenn,  on  La  Artiitet.     I^r  Madame  de  Genlii.    18mo.    3)>  tewed, 

Gotha;  or,  Mcmmn  of  the  WoiUbuig  Family,  fbuoded  oa  Fmu. 
*Voh.  ISmo.    138.  boardi. 

A  Winter  in  Parit.  '  3  Vols.     Ifimo.     ISi.  boards. 

Raphael,  OM  La  Vi    paiiible.    tTom.     ISmo.    I Os.  tewed. 

Hortimer  Hallj  or,  the  Labourer'i  Hire:  a  t^ovel.  4  Volt,  184)0. 
ll.  It.  boardt. 

A  Peep  into  the  ThuHeriet}  or,  Parisian  Marnict^  9  Vtda.  19iio. 
j)i.  boards. 

ThinkM-to-o^ir,  aterio-luilicni-ttagieo.comicoTale.  8  Volt.  lemo. 
Ito.  W,  boerdi. 

lie  Tunes  :  a  NoTcI.    SVoIs.l!ino.    lOt.  €d.  boards. 

LeeSoii&sd'Hivei.    ParG.  B.  Deppino,  3Toin.  ISmo.  ISs.  half  bd.  ' 

The  Black  Banner;  or,'  the  Siege  of  Clagenfurthi  f,  Ronuniic  T«l|k 
4  Vols.  ISmo.     ll.  li.  boardi. 
'  Monuln;  or,  AnoaUorGulh:  a  Tale.  2  Volt.  ISmo.  I09.6d.  bow^ 

The  British  SoMier  and  Saibr,  ihcit  Families  and  Friends.  8  Vok> 
tSmo.     12s.  boardi. 

The  Empire  of  thcNairi;  or,  the  EUghu  ofWomeBi  an  Utopia*  R»i 
*>aact.    4  Vols.  I£mi>.    ll.  Ss.  boaidt. . 
'  Ouvres  Completes  de  Madame  CottiQ.    14  Tom.   18aio.  3l.3«.MW«d. 

POlTRT. 

The  Poetical  ^Vorks  of  OUvn  Goldsmith ;  with  Remarks,  aitemptii^la 
ascertain,  Srowi  locfl  Ohtervation,  tbe  actual  Scene  of  tlie  ZkicTled  ViUag(^ 
embellished  with  Seven  illuiirativp  £wavii)gs  by  Mr.  Aiken,  from  Dnw* 

rUken  upQQ  the  $pot.     By  Uw  Rev.  R.  H.  NeweU,  B.  O.  Fellow  of 
Jnha'8  Colle^  Cambridge.    4^.     ll.  It-  faparda. 
Poems.     %  i^Iijah  Barwell  Impey,  E*(|.  Fqolwap.   8t.  faoardli 
Commerce;  a  Poem,  id  three  Paits.     CrownBvo.     b».  boardi. 
NobiliLy;  a  Puem,  in  Imilalion  of  the  Eighth  Satire  of  JuTcna],  adk 
dreucd'to  a  Young  Noblemao-     4lo.     4s.  served. 

Avon :  a  Poem,  in  Three  Parts.    By  the  Rer.  John  Huckell.    Cnnm 
Sto.     St.  6d.  sewed. 
I^che,  wiihoiWPoepae.  By  the  late  Mn.  HaniyTighe.  4ta.  ll.llt  H. 

Th^  Cam^i^n  in  Efffpt:  a  Poetn  intended  to  oelehnts  liu  ValouT  of 
tbe  British  Military  and  Naval  Forces  emplaj<^  on  the£zpcditwa.loE^ptt 
kc.  Sk.     By  Consiaoline  Williams.     Sro.     I  Di.  6d.  boards. 

The  Wonders  of  a  Week  at  Baih  i  in  a  duggeoel  Address.  Crown  Sm. 
7J.  Wirdt. 

Calcutta;  i(  Poem,  wiih  No(es.     icmo.    5s.  boards. 

Christina,  (he  Maid  of  the  Soui^  Seas,  By  Ma^.IUwellMil&ird.  Sn. 
lOi.  ^  boanti. 

"PoenM.-   By  Eleanor  Tatloi;k.    8  Vols.  ISiM.    »■  boaidi. 

JPoeros  on  Mvecal  Occasions.     By  JohnTaylor.     Fooboap.     6|.  boardt. 

The  Beauties  of  Carl o~M aria- Mag^  paraphcasedi  10  wbicb  araaddc^ 
Sonnets.     By  Mariana  Starke.    Crown  8ro.     4s.  6d.  boards.  ,     .  ■ 

Metrical  lyimancei  of  the  Thirieenth^  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tdries;  with  Notes,  be.    By  Henry ^eber^  Esq.   8, Volt.    Ciown  S*a 
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POLITICAL. 


ElemenU  of  Reform,  with  a  aammarr  View  of  ihe  Wayi  and  M«»itt, 
Mtdolber  incidcDUl Maitci.  By*FreehaldeTorHiai|tshire.  Std.  11.  «wti: 

THBOLOOT. 

Rcdeiii[Kion ;  or,  a  Vi«n  of  ihe  Rim  aod  Pri«reu  at  the  Cbri*tiaii  K^ 
ligion,  ftom  the  P^l  of  Adam,  to  its  cuni|ilele  Eitabhshmeiit  under  Con- 
•OBtioe.  By  the  Rev.  M'mugu  Penmngiun,  M.A.,  VidrorNorthbouni, 
Kent.    8to,   71.  6d.  boardi. 

.  A  CaJm  ItMJ^uJTy  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  coDccming  the  Femn  of 
Christ  1  iacluding  a  brief  Review  of  ihe  Coiitruverty  between  Dr.  Hortl^ 
■nd  Oi-  Priettley,  and  a  Summarr  of  the  lari'iiu  Opinion*  entertained  |w 
Chriitiana  upon  thii  SubjecL  ByThomaa  Br Uhani,  Minister  of  the  Chapd 
in  Enes-ilreeL     Svo.     14».  boardi. 

Also,  by  Ihe  unic  AiiiKor,  a  Discoune  delivered  at  Euex-itreet  Chapel, 
March  S4th,  1811,  on' the  Decease  of  Augustus  Henry,  Duke  of  Grafton, 
a  TO.     9^  sewed. 

Chrisitaji  Researches  in  Asia;  with  Notices  of  the  Trantlation  of  the 
Scnpture*  into  the  Oriental  Lanniaets.  By  ihe  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan, 
DJ>.  late  Vice  PrOTost  of  the  O^iege  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal-  ^n. 
7s.  Royal  Svo.  10*.  boards. 

Also,  by  the  same  Auihoi,  the  Three  Eras  of  Light ;  being  Two  Ks. 
course*,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  ConiineDcerrteot 
Sunday,  July  I,  IttlDj  and  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  forMiv 
nftiu  to  Afhca  and  the  East,  at  their  Tenth  Anniverury,  June  IS,  1810: 
to  which  are  added.  Christian  Researches  in  Asia.  In  One  Volume,  Sni. 
Price  ()•.  in  board* ;  and  a  few  Copies  on  royal  Papet,  Price  18*.  in  boards. 

Religion  and  Policy,  and  the  Connienance  and  Assistance  each  shooM 
giee  to  the  other  :  with  a  View  of  the  Power  and  Jurisdiciioo  of  the  Pope 
in  the  Dominions  of  other  Princes,  By  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord 
High  Chsncellor  of  England,  and  Chaneellorof  theUnivenity  of  Oxford. 
SVolsl   Royal  Svo.      ll.  8s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  various  Subject*.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jcrvis.  Svo.  lOs.GiL 
haanb. 

Seimons.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie,  D.D.    Svo.    lOs.  6d.  boards. 
.  History  of  the  Reforiualion  in  Scotland,  with  an  introductory  Book,  aitd 
an  Appendix.    By  George  O  ok,  D.D.  Minister  of  Laurencekirk,  Aoihor 
of  an  Illustration  of  the  general  Evidence  catabliihing  the  Reality  orChriil's 
Resurrection,     3  vols.    Svo.     ll.  I  Is.  6d.  boards. 

Certain  Principles  in  Evanton's  "  Dlisonance  of  the  Four  Evan^^luu,* 
Ice.  examined  in  Eight  Oiscouraes,  delivered  before  the  Univeniiy  of  Ox- 
ford, at  St.  Mary's,  in  the  Year  I81O,  at  ihe  Lecture  founded  by  ihe  laie 
Rev.  John  Bampion,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  Thomas  Falconer,  A.M.  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.     Svo.     10s.  Dd.  boards. 

Practical  Piety;  or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Life.     By  Hannah  More.     S  vol*,    cr.  Svo.    iOB.6d.  bd*. 

A  plain  Staiement  of  some  of  the  most  importaoi  Principle*  of  Rel^jioii, 
a*  a  Preaeivaiivc  againit  Infidelity,  Enthusiasm,  and  Immorality.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Watson.     Svo.    6s.  bds. 

'  Scripture  Character* ;  in  a  Series  of  practical  Sermons.  "Rj  the  See. 
Riebard  Warner.     ISmo.    Vol.  S.    5s.  board*. 

A  Setiotn  Admonition  to  a  professed  Christian,  who  ba*  vkdaicd  bn  Mar* 
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Utl  ^Nen  Worla.  <17 

riage  Vow  b;  living  in  Adulter; ;  and  the  Morul  and  dnUraciiie  Tendency 
of  evil  Contmunicationi.    8to.    ei.  Kwed. 

A  Short  Sketch  or  the  History  or  Prorestant  Nonconfomiit;,  and  of  the 
Socie^aMcmblingiin  Hanover  Square,  Newcaitte,     ISiuo.     Ii,«ewed. 

Sermon*,  or  Homilies,  apuoinied  to  be  read  in  Charchei  in  Uw  Time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  famoui  Memory.  By  C.  Bayley,  D.D.  Mioittet  of  St. 
Jamet'*  Church,  Mancheiter.    Svo.    iij.  boards. 

The  Harmony  of  Relieion  and  Civil  Poliif.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  (he 
Pariih  Church  of  St.  Diinstan's  in  the  Wnt,  London,  on  Wednetday, 
March  tOth,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  ■  General  Fut.  By  Richard 
LlofH.  A.M.  Vicar.     Svo.     Sa.  sewed. 

AChrittian'iSurvey  of  all  ihe  primarvEvenu  and  Periods  of  the  World  ; 
fromtheCommencementof  Hisiory,  to  tAe  Conclusion  of  Prophecy,  f.  cap, 
7a.  6d.  board.. 

Sermons,  Charon,  and  Tracts  (noiv  first  collected  into  a  Volume).  By 
Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham.     Sio.     ^.  boards. 

An  Expoiition  upon  the  Two  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  to  the  The*- 
Mloiiiani.    By  the  Rev.  Father  John  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,    Svo.   6b. 

Sacred  Meditations  and  Devotional  Hymni ;  with  toroe  Esaip  in  Prnte. 
By  a  Layman.    Foolscap.    7s.  fid. 

T0POG**rHT. 

Ecclesiastical  Topography ;  'a  Collection  of  One  Hundred  Viewa  of 
Churches,  in  the  Environs«fLoiHion.     4to.    41.  4s.  boards. 

VOYACiS   AND  TKAVCLS. 

A  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  John  I^nkerton.  No*. 
38,39,40.  410.  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Voyues  aod  Travels  to  India,  Ceylon,  the  Red  Sea,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt, 
in  the  Years  1802,  1803,  1804,1805,  1806.  By  George  Viscount  ValeoUa. 
New  Edition,  handsomely  printed  in  lliree  Urge  Octavo  Volumes,  and  a 
Fourth  in  Quarto,  on  royal  Paper,  containing  Seventy-two  Plates  and  Mapa, 
being  all  that  were  given  in  the  Quarto  Edition.    41.  IDs.  boards. 

Docriptive  Travels  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Parts  of  Spain,  and  th« 
BaleariclsKinlhe  YearlSOg.   By  Sir  JohoCarr,  K  C.  4to.  8l.  S*.  bds. 

Travels  in  the  South  of  Spain,  in  Letters  written  A.  D.  180£>— 10.  By 
Wm.  Jacob,  Esq.  M.  P.  F.R.S.  4io.  31.  3s.  Royal  4to.  coloured  PUlc*, 
41. 4s.  board*. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  through  several  of  the  Soulfaera  Conatie*  of  Ireland, 
during  the  Autumn  of  1809.  cr.  Svo.    7s.  boaids 
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FIRST  VOLUME  of  the  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

A. 

Ahtolution,  how  understood  bj  the  Church  of  Euglaod,  216. 

Acton  f  Sir  John),  h«  letter  on  nature  of  service,  entrusted  to  tlie 
British  in  Sicily,  311. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Reviewer,  t. 

Agytv,  population  of,  31'1— has  the  spnearance  of  Indigence,  3lS. 

AlgAra,  has  been  a  source  of  essential  service  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  science,  106. 

AUeghany  Moimlaint,  western  stales  beyond,  democratic,  133^1'lt^. 

Amathma  (Le  bon),  king  of  Timor,  a  pilferer,  82. 

'America,  tract  on  the  politics  of,  1 1:)— -brief  viens  of  the  policy  and 
resources  of,  ffr.— improved  state  of,  in  taste  and  literature,  1L9 — 
exposed  to  danger  from  French  power,  li6--intended  effects  of 
her  embargo,  117 — bow  far  affected  by  the  external  power  of 
France,  \iQ — not  degraded  by  the  superiority  of  England,  12B — 
plan  for  the  destruction  of.  by  the  French,  130— what  Is  the  beat 
mode  of  frustrating  tbe  views  of  France  against,  131 — state  of  re- 
presentation in,  132,  133 — dangerous  state  of,  135 — wretched 
state  of  the  government  of,  137> 

Amenca*  Reoteto,  140. 

Amieo,  his  topographical  dictionary  of  Sicily,  313. 

vfMctbfn  of  popular  elections  in  America,  134. 

Aneley  detinitions  of  the  sine  of,  108. 

AMteg  (J.  Esq.),  his  Reader's  Guide,  l6l. 

Afnttiu^  description  of  the  funeral  nuptials  of  Psyche,  279- 

Araotfja  (Mons.  d"),  placed  Portugal  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  Bo- 
naparte, 367. 

Arktnta,  river,  17&— 1?9— 181. 

A-Som,  a  Chinese,  embarks  et  Paris  with  M.  P^ron  on  bis  voy^eto 
Australia,  74 — is  an  object  of  curiosity  at  Paris,  "JS. 

Atmjmmitiai,  its  fretjuency  checked  in  Messina,  322. 

Augutta,  destruction  of  the  sick  French  at,  324. 

Auttraiia,  P6ron's  voyage  to,  66 — the  south  coast  of,  not  so  dan- 
gerous as  tbe  French  represent  it,  68 — general  description  of  the 
manners,  &c.  of  the  natives,  89. 

AuMtralian  Pondkhrry,  spot  fitted  by  French  government  for,  69. 

Avola,  population  of,  3U. 

B. 

Bakamo  (theAbbate),  his  survey  of  the  state  of  Sicily,  309— his  ac- 

countof  the  population  cmspared  with  that  of  America,  313,  314 
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Bo/tintore,  a  mob  St,  in  favour  of  France.  134. 

Ban*  Notts  are  the  represenWtives  of  coin.notof  buUioii,2Z — mqnuy 
concerning  their  difference  of  value  from  gold  currency,  14— 
standard  value  of,  26,  27— number  of,  28 — 30—33. 
BimIm,  country,  28— *6 — 30*. 
Banks  (Sir  Joseph),  on  florin  grass,  131 — letter  to,  on  np  in  trees, 

388. 
Bankrupts,  cause  of  the  number  of,  34. 
Barlow  (Sir  George],  his  conduct  in  India,  469. 
BartoTi  (Mr.  Joel),  liis  genius  and  characier,  115. 
Barans,  hatred  between  the  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan,  331. 
Bottom,  battle  of,  376. 

Baudia  (Captain),  passports  granted  to,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  66 — not  ibe 
same  person  who  died  at  Trafalgar,  84— cause  of  his  appoiutment 
to  this  expedirioti,   U5 — his  brutality,  ib. — dies  at  ifae    Isle  of 
France,  ib. 
BtU  (Dr.),  bis  ekmenti  of  tuition,  168— object  of  his  plan,  18~H- 
chief  advantJige  of  his  plan,  lyo,  \y\ — whether  the  original  iih 
ventor  of  the  Lancaster! an  plan  of  education,  194 — has  been  un- 
justly attacked,  jgii — defended,  l^ii — his  success  in  (he  ooitb, 
202 — summary  of  h.\s  merits,  and  of  J.  Lancafiter's,  203. 
BentUi/,  his  advice  to  Hemsterhusius,  440. 
Bills,  purchases  of  upon  Enfdand  would  be  entirely  stepped  if  tlw 

anti'Commercial  edictiwere  fully  enforced,  32. 
BingUy  (Patrick^,  recommended  as  governor  of  the  state  <^  Te> 

nessee  for  his  love  of  plunder,  135. 
Blake  (Mr.),  on  nominal  exchange,  36 — state  of  our  foreign  expen- 
diture at  tWL'Lity-one  millioos,  40. 
BoUs  (Major),  his  conductin  lndi8,47l. 

Bonaparte  is  bound  by  no  law  in  his  war  gainst  our  commerce,  19— 
his  liberal  conduct  towards  A-Sam,  a  Chinese,  73.— his  character, 
119 — 140 — his  cruelty  and  treachery,  132 — ultimately  deeigos  the 
subjugation  of  America,  125:— the  ruin  of  England  his  first  and 
settled  purpose,  126 — proposes  conditions  of  independence  to  the 
Portuguese,  367. 
Boianqvrt  (Mr.  Chsrles),  his  observations  on  the  report  of* the  bullion 
committee,  17 — character  of  his  book,  21 — Ricardo'a  reply  to,^. 
■  Bovrfron,  the  Isle  of,  clove  asource  of  comuiercein,  78. 
Bridge  (Key.  B.),his  lectures  on  plane  trigonometry,  lOS — hk  defi- 
nition of  the  sine  of  the  angle,  lOS. 
Bright  (General),  anecdote  of,  I34, 
'  Bultiop,  report  and  tracts  relative  to,  17— 29B — bullion,  expence  of 
transportation  of,  35 — without  reference  to  coin  the  measure  of 
value  in  China,  37 — England  has  lately  sent  it  to  the  Brazils,  40 
—plain  statement  of  the  question,  296. 
BTw(erf(Mr.)  on  Jefferson's  prediction  ofihe  downfall  of  Britain,  131. 
Bia-ke  (Mr.)  charged  with  having  avowed  himself  the  advocate  of 

despotism,  246 — defended,  240,  247 — 25a 
Bttmrji'i  (Dr.)  TentameD,  &c  439. 
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Cabul,  empire  of,  495. 

CalagiitMte,  population  of,  314. 

Caliauusetta,  population  of,  314-7State  of,  31/. 

CahittUm,  Bisho|i  Horsley  latnenlB  its  decline,  219 — what  are  iti 
doctrines,  219,  21tj. 

Canada,  North-west,  company  of,  179-.-I82 — fur  trade  of,  183. 

Canal  acti  in  I8O9,  and  1810,  iS — canals,  new  ones  are  everywhere 
cutting  or  projecting,  ib. 

Caiarut,  the,  do  not  deserve  the  appellation  of  Fortunate  Islands, 
76. 

Capper  (Col.),  hta  conduct  in  India,  468. 

Caremng,,the  practice  of,  unknown  among  the  nativeB  of  d'Entre-' 
casteaux's  Channel,  91. 

Cavitr  (WiUiam),  his  letter  to  Mr.  Paine,  2"0. 

Catholic  Question,  206— -417. 

Cattle,  partial  to  fiorin  grass,  153. 

CtUt  in  vegetables,  39I. 

duBuimg  (William  Henry),  on  American  politics,  113. 

Charge,  the  Bishop  of  London's,  418. 

Charlottt,  Queen  of  Sicily,  her  letter  to  Lord  Nelson,  SIO. 

Chetikam  (James),  his  life  of  Thomas  1*3106,  249— bis  first  introduc- 
tion to  Paine,  25?. 

CAc/tea,  royal  military  school  of,  19I. 

Chiaramonte,  population  of,  3i4 — wretched  state  of,  316. 

Children,  poor,  often  cannot  learn  religion  from  their  parents,  209. 

China,  makes  bullion  tlie  measure  of  value,  3/. 

Chriitimt,  description  of  a  true,  359. 

CAruftontYy,  the  best  defence  of  a  nation,  144— is  an  internal  prin' 
ciple,  348,  349— efiects  of,  350 — 353. 

Chruliatu,  an  their  conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  the  irreligious, 
356. 

Church,  what  an  established  one  is,  and  what  the  nature  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  state,  211 — of  England,  agrees  with  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  315— in  tknger,  230 — 420 — 126. 

Churchei,  grounds  of  union  between  those  of  England  and  Rome, 
20S — in  what  those  two 'agree,  2l6 — not  a  sufficient  nUmbef  of,  in 
this  country,  436. 

Cifrn,  the  great  population  of,  no  injury  to  society  at  large,  57. 

CUrgi/mai,  an  apology  for  the  evangelical,  228,  229^-*2t,  422— 
424—4^9 — 435— charge  to  those  in  the  diocese  of  Lonilon, 
41S— «dvice  to  the,  346 — character  of  the  evangelical  as  drawn 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  426,  427. 

Clove,  is  becoming  a  source  of  commerce  in  the  Isle  of  Prance,  78- 

Cofce  bcought  here  and  exported  to  Heligoland  is  now  selling  there 
at  one  fifth  its  real  price,  39. 

Cttamerce,  to  thrive,  must  be  free,  18— depressed  state'  of,  19— ^d 
England  intimately  coonected,  126. 
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Computation,  Mr.  Rlcardo's  principle  of,  301. 

Coafamon,  nhat  it  is  according  to  the  church  of  England,  2l6. 

Consoiidaltd Fund,  surplus  in  ISO9,  28. 

Ctmttitjition  of  England  not  destroyed  by  the  blunders  of  poUtiGal 
agents,  379- 

CtnVfTOoa,  the  nature  and  efiects  of,  described,  349—334 — 432. 

Cook  (Captain),  treated  with  respect  during  a  time  of  war  by  the 
French,  67— -eScacy  of  his  precautions  to  recover  tbe  health  of 
hisseanien,  '}5. 

Corn,  recommended  as  the  standard  of  value,  305. 

CbrporafKU  Aa,  208. 

Corta,  the  Spanish,  381 — 385. 

Cotlagt  Dialogues,  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  399. 

Cotton-plant,  a  source  of  commerce  in  the  Isle  of  France,  76. 

Cnueh,  or  squitch  grass,  159. 

Coupany  Bay,  80— the  ladies  of,  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  81. 

Credit,  inquiry  concerning  the  present  decline  of,  VQ. 

Currency,  the  question  concerning  its  depredation  examined,  17— 
on  what  grounds  this  question  should  be  discussed,  18— ia  what 
respect  it  is  depreciated,  2l-^23~4he  whole  amount  of  the  pre* 
sent  scarcely  exceeds  that  in  I7ft3,  32— proo&  of  its  excess  in 
paper,  34— not  depreciated  bscause  bullion  is  enhanced,  303— OQ 

- :  the  undue  increase  of,  303,  304. 

Outam$,  produce  of,  28. 


DabympU  (Sir  Hew),  not  blamable  for  his  conduct  in  Portugal,  373- 
Dampier,  supposed  a  straight  may  exist  dividing  New  Holland  into 

islands,  8(V— gives  the  name  of  bay  to  a  continuation  of  gol&t 
'  ports,  and  bkys,  S3. 
Dance  of  religion,  1 B 1 . 
Date-iree  might  be  cultivated  on  the  skirts  of  the  desarts  of  Louis- 

iania,  177- 
Duvoe  (Predericb),  his  estate  given  to  Thomas  Paine  by  the  state  of 

New  York,  261. 
DecM,  Englidl)  possessions  in,  484. 
Deiits,  violent  and  intolerant,  267. 
Vemont,  population  of,  315. 
Democracy  every  where  prevails  in  the  United  States  of  America, 

133 — removing  of  the  evils  of,  136 — its  intolerance,  259. 
JJ^mch  (L'Au8e),78. 

Dialogaei,  Cottage,  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  309. 
Directory,  the  French,  five  a  sufficient  number,  207. 
Ditcontetit,  political  means  and  motives  by  which  it  is  engendered,  233. 
Diicoont,  why  there  is  a  diiinclination  to  do  this  at  tbe  Bank  (it 

England,  32. 
Disienter*,  Protestant,  under  wbqt  restrictions  they  at  present  ItbaaTf 

208 — cause  of  their  increase,  419. 
Drafllt,  daily  amount  of,  on  the  bankers  in  London,  31. 
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Drinlmg,  how  to  cure  a  husband  of,  409. 
DvcAtt  coined  in  Holland  in  180<),  27.  • 

Durham  (Bishop  of),  his  grounds  of  union  between  the  churehei  ot 
En^and  bnA  Rome,  206. 


to*/  Iiv!la  Company,  view  of  its  domestic  government,  439 — 503 — 

plan  to  remedy  the  defects  in  their  foreien  administration,  500. 
Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  claims  of  Dell  and  Lancailer,  198. 
Educaliun,  Beli'g  system  of,  188, 

EUctittna,  mode  of  taking  the,  in  America,  1 33— anecdote*  of,  134. 
Eliot  (Capt.  WQIiam  GranviUe),  his  treaUae  on  the  defencc^of  Por- 
tugal, 365. 
Eloqaence  of  the  bar,  174. 
Emancipation,  Catholic,  207.     See  CalMici. 
Embracing,  the  action  of,  unknown  among  the  aatirea  of  d'Entre- 

casteaux's  Channel,  91- 
England,  the  ruin  of,  is  die  settled  purpose  of  BoBAparte,  12$-4ct 
great  power  on  the  ocean  depicted,  127— ber  power  the  onlyaafe- 
guard  to  America,  131 — state  of  morala  in,  144— the  churcb  of 
commended,  213—3*5. 
Entrecatteaax  (Admirall,  accuracy  of  his  charts,  87. 
EnlrecoiUaux,  Channel  d',  85 — M,  Piron's  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives of,  80 — fickle  character  of  the  natives,  91, 
EilablithtncnU,  ecclesiastical,  defended,  21 1— the  Heotheu  insisted 

on  some,  2J2— there  are  two  in  the  realm,  220. 
SvcAeiridioH,  the,  of  HephKStio,  442. 
Euclid,  a  knowledge  of  his  first  six  books  not  a  sufficient  preparation 

for  trigMiametry,  106. 
Exchange,  rate  of,  between  this  country  and  the  continent,  and  its 

effects,  34 — dificrence  between  real  and  nominal,  36,  37. 
£>eAongn,  principles  of,  301. 
Excite,  produce  of,  28. 


FoftoficurB,  democratical,  114. 

Pamham  Hop  Grounds,  tithe  of,  152. 

FarUh  ^John),  on  florin  §rass,  145 — vbits  Dr.  Richardson  to  witness 
his  Cnristmas  liay-makmg,  152. 

Fictiont,  legal,  their  use,  1 70. 

Fiorin  Gratt,  Dr.  Richardson's  letter  and  essay  on,  J45 — Parish's 
treatise  on,  «6.— history  and  description  of,  147 — advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it,  155,  156 — useful  properties,  l50 — 153 — mode  of 
cultivation,  151 — 154 — doubts  concerning  its  vahie,  15/ — the  dU- 
tinction  between  it  and  conch  grass,  l59. 

^indcTt  (Captain),  his  voyage  laid  out  before  Mr.  Pitt  went  out 
of  ofice,  fig^his  statement  retatire  to  the  river  Derwent,  ia  A'u* 
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•trslia,  89— account  of  his  voyage,  93-^is  sulfering*  from  lbs 
French,  94 — has  leave  to  publish  his  voy^e,  gs — meets  with  M. 
P^ron,  97. 
Thrida,  Eastern,  the  raanhes  of,  might  easily  be  drained,  177' 
Fomu,  uncouth,  of  the  law,  ]3gK— how  far  they  might  be  improved. 

Fox  (>fr.  Joseph),  on  Bell's  and  Lancaster's  plans  of  education, 

19s,  igy. 

France,  the  old  government  more  hbera]  and  honourable  than  the 
new  one,  67— the  national  convention  of,  shewed  respect  to  llie 
vessels  of  Vancouver,  6~b— her  power  as  it  respects  America,  1 19. 
her  power  become  dreadful  and  alarming-,  1 2<>— alliance  with  her 
the  ruin  of  nations,  l,'6 — state  if,  i+fl— scate  of  riiorals  in,  143 — 
how&r  her  views  conteniplnte  the  ruin  of  America,  1'25— howfaer 
plans  against  America  may  be  frustrated,  131, 

Tranktin  (Dr.),  when  minister  at  tho  court  ol  Paris,  protected,  even 
during  war,  the  ships  belonging  to  Captain  Cook,  Od— character  of 
his  writings,  1 14. 

frtnch,  general  character  of  the,  12^— hated  by  the  Sicilians,  32>— 
their  cruelty  in  Portugal,  -il^. 

Ireycintt  (Mons.),  bis  sketch  of  Nord  du  Kivii;T,  68. 

G. 

Gatahtad  tchool,  436. 
Giant'*  Causeway,  1 16. 
Oiddy  (Davies,  Esq.],  his  plain  statement  of  thebulliea  qucEtion. 

2yB. 
Giuteppe  (Don),  some  account  of,  321,  32a, 
Gioeet,  a  singular  mistake  of  a  little  girl  of  the  channel  d'Entre- 

casteaux,  concernini:  a  puJr,  86. 
COD,  tlie  fountain  of  goodness,  332 — the  love  of  him,  the  source  <i 

Gold  bullion,  its  value  has  risen  above  that  of  our  currency,  21,  2)— 
ditfers  from  the  value  of  gold  in  coin,  ib. — 23,  M — average  price, 
35 — standard  value,  2<t— as  high  abroad  as  in  England,  41— price 
of,  on  the  continent,  303. 

Gootmmrnl,  there  is  a  radical  cure  for  the  abuses  of,  255— ^or  what 
made,  3.^6, 

Grammariaiu,  ancient,  their  works  recommended,  4-tl. 

Grant  (Mr.),  places  discovered  and  named  by  him,  96, 

Gratt,     bee  Fiurin. 

Great  Britain,  haw  far  her  power  may  affect  America,  121— boundary 
between,  and  the  United  States,  lb3. 

Crttk  metres,  440. 

Grenvillt  (Lord),  his  speech  on  the  proposed  Regency  Bill,  in  I7<J6, 
Co.  . 

Guineai,  number  of^  coined  into  ducatji  in  Holland,  37 — more  genteel 
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Irat  not  more  useful  than  paper-money,  4?— light  ones  witl  sell  for 
more  than  heavy  ones,  it. 

H. 

HameSrt  (Captain),  passports  panted  to  by  Mr.  Pitt,  66 — repairs  ■ 

eirt  and  replaces  the  inscriptions  found  at  the  island  of  Dirck' 
artigs,  83. 
Havnltun  (Mr.),  the  supposed  writer  of  Washington's  letters,  1 14. 
Hay  made  at  Christmas,  192. 

Htal,  the  remote  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  trees,  892, 
/r<-a/A-C«cAof  Sicily,  318. 

Btatkeni,  the,  insisted  on  an  estahlished  religkin,  2i2. 
Hemtartmmt,  advice  to,  440. 

Uenaepm  (Father),  first  descried  the  regions  of  Louisiana,  176. 
Mephentio,  the  Encheiridion  of,  4+2. 
Jlerman't  remarks  on  Porron's  rules  for  the  division  of  the  dramatic  ^ 

chorus,  441. 
Hertford,  letter  to  the  Marquis  of,  on  fiorin  grass,  14  j. 
Hintt  on  Toleration,  23 1 — Mr.  Rutherford's,  from  Holland,  303. 
Hofcar,  war  with,  488 — *92. 
Half  Spirit,  true  nature  of  his  influences,  345. 
/fwier,  the  judicious,  on  an  established  religion,  213. 
HoiathoUt  of  a  Prince  Regent,  65. 

Htwie  (Lord),  his  dissipation,  lost  America  to  the  crown,  259. 
Hantboli  (Baron),  mistakes  of,  185. 
ITtukiston  (WiUiam,Esq.),  on  the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  17 — 

character  of  his  book,  21. 
Ht/der,  growth  of  the  power  of,  482. 


Indonre-Aclt,  number  of,  in  18O9,  and  1 81O,  28. 

Jttdia,  sketch  of  the  political  history  of,  459---said  to  be  a  loss  to 
Great  Britain,  is  improved  by  our  connection,  464 — invasion  o^ 

"    by  the  French  and  Russians,  406 — military  board  ia,  505, 

India  Company,  origin  of,  463. 

Irekmd,  the  discontent  of  the  lower  ordws  of  the  people  in,  accounted 
for,  234— state  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in,  413— sum- 
mary mode  of  recovering  estates,  413,  414 — (note.) 

Irith  Cii(A(t(i«,  21 9,  what  the  object  of  their  petitions,  223— no  civil 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Protestants  among  the  pea- 
santry, 417. 

JmA,  character  of  the,  399— degraded  state  of  the  peasanUy  depicted 
and  accounted  for,  413,  414 — a  society  recommended  tor  the  im- 
provement of,  413 — mutual  exchange  of  our  militia  recommended, 
416. 

lile  of  France,  77 — attempts  made  to  naturalize  mmy  of  the  ^oduc- 
tioDs  af-Iodia  and  Australia,  7B. 
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Janu*  II.  (Ring),  arbitrary  power  his  ruling  motiTe,  '236. 
JefiTUM  (Mr.),  prophesies  the  destruction  of  Great  Brii 
,  curiousmethoosofiecuring  hi*  election,  134. 
Jii4gei*  salaries  should  be  nrhoUy  defined  by  the  nation,  i 
JtistificatioH  by  feitfa  alone,  doctrine  ol;  439. 


K. 

Kelly  (Dr.),  his  universal  cambist,  301. 

Smtvcky,  government  of,  183. 

King,  the,  his  patriotic  wish  respecting  the  education  of  cliildren,  1S8 
— in  ima  retidea  the  sovereign  authority  of  ecclesiastical  dominioo, 
2I&— his  coronation  oath,  32$— 328 — not  elective  by  th«  lam  of 
^igland,  34g. 

Kirk  of  Scotland,  220. 

Kidgkt  (Thomas  Andrew,  Esq.)  on  the  ascent  ofthe  sap  in  treea,  388. 


Lake  (Lord),  his  conduct  in  India,  48?. 

Loin  and  rivers  may  be  cultivated,  151. 

LaiKOtler  (Joseph),  hie  system  of  education  and  Dr.  Andrew  Bell's 
compared,  191— htsaciinowledgments  toDr.  Bell,  1^3 — defended 
by  tne  Edinburgh  Review,  198. 

Lapvta,  philosopher  of,  I46. 

Latin  grammanans,  the  principal,  442. 

Lato,  on  the  study  of,  162 — ill  paid  fqr,  i65 — has  a  tendency  to  con- 
tract the  mind,  167 — its  uncouth  forms  and  language,  ifig — how 
far  its  forms  arc  capable  of  improvement,  171— ^vice  to  the  stu* 
denU  of.  173- 

Imf  Preachers,  have  ito  jutt  chum  to  exemptioBS,  232,  333. 

Lcack  (Mr.),  his  speech  on  regency  question,  60. 

Leadbeater  (Mary),  her  cottage  dialogues,  388. 

I^avea  of  trees,  cofflposition  of,  3^.. 

Ltikk  <Mr.).  on  the  fioaiicial  laws  of  SiciJy,  318. 

Lecluret  on  Plane  Trigonometry,  IM, 

Ltpau*(lj»  Reveliigre),  hiawife,  or  mistress,  procures  m  appointment 
to  Captain  Baudin,  US. 

'  Letter,  on  the  Genius  and  Dispositions  ofthe  French  Government,' 
US — QD  bxin  gmHfNA. 

Lmdam,  charge  to  the  clergy  m  the  dioeeie  of,  41S> 

i.vow««a,' state  ei,  135— unhealthy  cUiMte  9^  lyf—Sat  i 
by  father  Hennepin,  I78. 

Lutk,  aawHg  the  Irish  peasantry,  404. 

Lutkeranum,  and  the  church  of  England,  nearly  agreej  %\li. 
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UMdeaaU  (OenenI),  hiacoBductm  Indui,  46s. 

Hairiu,  history  of  its  ccDiuctioii  witb  Great  BritaiR>  463— dis- 
turbance] at,  Ady. 

Madras  School,  or  elements  of  tuition,  1B6> 

Jdagislrata,  how  far  they  ought  to  hare  it  in  their  power  to  retiiM 
licences  to  diBseoten.  232. 

Main,  government  of  the  state  of,  132, 

Malcolm  (John),  Lieut.  Colonel,  his  sketch  of  the  political  history 
of  India,  45p. 

Afan,  a  compound  and  changeable  being,  214— -of  the  world  described, 
35(1,  360. 

Manlcy  (Dr.),  his  account  of  Thttmas  Painc's  last  iUnees,  :^4. 

AlauwfU  (Mr.  Henry),  questions  put  to  him  concerning  tlie  Mary- 
le-bone  school,  200. 

Maryland,  anecdote  of  a  democratic  mob  of,  134. 

MauacAiueili,  government  of  the  state  of,  133. 

Medulla,  the,  extracted  from  a  vine,  391— not  esseBtial  to  the  pro- 
greasionoftbe  sap,  393.  > 

Meitina,  frequency  of  assassination  in,  322. 

MelfutSits,  their  <hsorderly  fanaticism  lamented,  215 — the  wordmia- 
a[^lied  to  the  zealous  cler^nr,  22S,  229 — mjurious  itw  of  the 
term,  341 — 343 — they  have  done  harm  to  the  church,  341 — defi- 
nition of  the  term,  343. 

Metra,  Greek,  44a 

Miik  of  cattle  fed  on  fiorin  grass,  153. 

Minto  (Lord),  his  arrival  at  Madras,  478. 

Miircpresentation,  a  powerful  engine  in  the  handc  of  a  reviewer,  lO. 

Miuelmare,  popdation  of,  313. 

MUiuipi  River,  178^-source  of,  179. 

Mutrello,  state  of,  317. 

3/odiira,  population  of,  314. 

More'i  (Hannah),  Practical  Piety,  341. 

MomingioK  (Lord),  arrives  in  India,  485. 

Motion,  bow  produced  in  v^etahle  bodies,  396— (noK.) 

Ahrai,  hit  threatened  invasion  of  Sidly,  333 — 337— ^niatook  the 
disposition  of  the  peaaantry,  335. 

N. 

Ne^olitaiu,  account  of  the  destruction  of  s<Mnes  at  Palenno,  335i— 

accused  of  treachery  towards  their  country,  Hi. 
Natobt,  Indian,  4t>3. 

^e^wa  (Mr.),  buried  at  Coupanv,  in  Timor,  &2- 
XaiHa  of  places  discovered  by  Mr.  Grant,  the  namea  0f  which  hare 

been  changed  by  the  French,  9(1. 
Natey  and  Kose,  story  of,  403—408. 
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Natit  OoSa  Khan,  anecdote  of,  46I — (ftofa.) 

Navigatort,  English,  never  take  the  French  for  their  model,  70. 

lfamr,the  bulwark  of  Britain,  121. 

Nev  Holitmd,  M.  P^ron's  arHval  at,  78 — its  interior  inaccessible  oa 

tfae^ide  of  Port  Jackson,  l(;2 — singular  nature  of  the  wind  at,  103. 
Nea  Spain,  186 — corporal  punishment,  and  military  discipline  in,  H. 
Nev  Fori,  government  ol,  132. 

JVon-coa/brmiifs,  in  what  they  differ  from  the  diurch  of  England,  2I5> 
Non-rtiitluHce  and  Paiisive  Obedience,  Mr.  Burke  accused  of  ad* 

Tocating,  249. 
Xorti  Carolina,  government  of,  J33. 
Norlhiand  (Viscount],  attends  Dr.  Richardson's  winter  baymaldiig, 

152. 
JfotioH,  on  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ireland,  404. 
Nolo,  population  of,  314,  315. 


Oath,  the  king's  coronation,  226. 

Ocean,  tyranny  over  the,  not  so  destructive  as  that  over  the  land,  12;^.. 

O'Connor  (Mr.),  his  summary  mode  of  recovering  an  estate,  413, 

4i4—{nole.) 
Odet,  choral.  443. 
0&ur<Hid(Gideun),ca8eof,  137. 

OpimdH,  political  and  religious,  is  always  silently  at  work,  222. 
Oporlo  (the  Bishop  of),  head  of  the  Portuguese  regency,  381. 
Orcheitun  meadow,  grass  of,  14? — 149 — 152. 
Orf^ino/ Sin,  doctrine  of,  434. 
daga,  savage  tribe  of,  1 83 — village  of  the,  ib. 
Oike-O&re,  a  native  of  the  Channel  d'Entrccasteaux,  8fi. 
Outar  de  Blanche,  a  chief,  18X 

P. 

Paine  (Thomas),  life  of,  245— 4ome  remains  of  his  sentiment  remamr 
254 — his  character  as  a  writer,  255—275 — description  of  his  per- 
son, 257 — becomes  editor  of  the  Pensylvania  Magazine,  XSS — 
-  origin  of  his  book  entitled  '  Common  Sense,'  it. — his  love  of 
titles,  259— his  love  of  anarchy,  26O — hia  controversy  with  Silas 
Deane,  ib. — compensations  made  to  him  by  the  Americans,  261 — 
I  England,  and  is  arrested  for  debt,  t6. — goes  to 


Prance,  ib. — returns  to  England,  and  publishes  the  first  part  of  the 
'Rights  of  Man,'  261,  262 — is  prosecuted  as  a  libeller,  263— 
pubUshes  his    '  Address  to  the    Addressers,'   264 — is  elected  a 


member  of  the  national  convention.  t6. — sits  on  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.,  264,  265 — his  notion  of  toleration,  265 — his  drunkenness, 
266 — 268--abuBes  Washington,  16, — «  violent  dogmatizer,  36? — 
writes  concerning  the  niunber  of  the  French  directory,  ib.~-be- 
comes  the  enemy  of  Pichegru,  268 — has  net  a  countiy  or  a'  friend, 
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269 — retuma  to  Aumica,  ib. — his  manner  of  life,  at  the  &nn  of 
New-Kochelle,  iO'g,  'IJO — William  Cawer's  letter  to  him,  270— 
his  filtfainesa,  27:1— account  of  his  last  illness,  274 — dies— 27s. 

PmtHmg,  mode  of,  among  the  kdies  in  Auttralla,  67, 

Pakagana,  falls  ai\  ISO— lake,  ib. 

Palermo,  population  of,  3 1 5 — description  of  a  frajr  at,  325> 

Palmrr  (Klihu),  a  deist,  his  character,  20?. 

Paptr-currtncy,  on  the  increaaed  demand  for,  27 — why  different  ia 
value  from  gold,  27 — proofs  of  its  excess,  34— diflerence  in  the   ^ 
value  of  from  gold  has  not  arisen  from  a  real  depreciation,  4^— - 
view  of  its  probable  future  comequesce,  43. 

Parliomeiit  have  never  given  to  a  sole  regent  the  whole  royal  autho* 
lity,  63— has  a  right  to  lay  a  restriction  on  a  regent,  64. 

Patriotiim,  a  picture  of  modern,  253. 

Patriuli,  advice  tp  the,  254. 

Pimineri,  some  account  of  the,  184. 

Plant  Trigonometry  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  I0& 

Piants,  air-vessels  of,  39O.     5ee  VegetabUt  and  Sap. 

P/eaderU  Guide,  iffl. 

Plating,  the  art  of,  14. 

Peace  favourable  to  the  evil  design  of  Bonaparte,  1 22. 

Ptach-lret,  not  a  foreign  plant  in  America,  178. 

Peaianuy  (liigh),  cottage  dialogues  amone,  399 — a  degraded  pea- 
santry  implies  a  degraded  yeomanry  and  gentry,  412. 

iV«r(,  the  prerogative  of  creating  them  the  most  liable  to  be  abused 
in  the  hands  of  a  regent,  64. 

Peiuyhania,  governmi^nt  of,  132 — elects  Simon  Snyder,  because  of 
his  ignorance,  to  be  governor,  134. 

Pfiiple,  their  real  strength  does  not  consul  In  the  exercise  but  the 
awe  of  their  power,  254. 

Ferim  (Mons.),  h la  voyage  to  Australia,  66.--p]anof  the  voyage,  71-^ 
boasts  of  his  labours,  72— collects  lGO,Ci<iO  specimens  of  large  and 
small  animals,  73 — summary  of  his  services,  ib. — catalogue  of  the 
Btoree,  &c.  furnished  for  his  voyage,  74 — his  crew  reduced  to  great 
extremity,  75 — the  people  crowd  to  the  shore  to  witness  his  de<- 
parture,  76— arrives  off  the  Canaries,  ib, — after  a  passage  of  145 
days  arrives  at  the  Isle  of  France,  77-~^cGounts  for  the  length  of 
this  passage  iu  a  curious  manner,  ib. — the  principal  objects  of  hia 
researches,  16. — arrives  at  New  Holland,  78 — collects  specimens  of 
natural  history, ii. — encounters  a  storm,  79 — proceeds,  contrary  to 
his  instructions,  towards  Van  Diemen's  land,  ti. — narrowly  esc^iea 
being  killed  by  a  wave,  16. — winters  at  Timor,  82 — meets  with 
Capt.  Flinders,  gy — admires  the  state  of  Port  Jackson,  102. 

Persia,  summary  of  our  transactions  with  respect  to,  460 — (wM.)-~ 
extent  of  the  modem  kingdom  of,  496. 

Philagalhackei.     See  HiuU  ani^Tolerotioa. 

Phtloioplii),  a  sketch  of  the  new,  1 5. 

PichtgTu,  i'oT  what  he  was  banished,  268. 

yUiy  (Practical),  by  Hwanah  More,  341. 
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FiU  (Zebulon  Montgomery),  hu  exploratory  tntvcb,  I  fS. . 

^i/t  ( the  late),  hit  liberality  in  grantuie  pasiparts  to  Captains  Baodia 

and  Haroelin,  66 — hit  conduct  in  uia  respect  defended,  fis— did 

not  grant  the  paasports  witiiaut  inquiry,  69 — his  pledge  to  tbe 

IriBh  Catholics,  22&— his  India  bilL  See  Afaicoto.->His  India  bill, 

considered,  4 SO. 
Poem),  by  Mrs.  Tighe,  277. 
Political  Econoni/,  works  ou,    how  they  may  be  reviewed  to  diiaii- 

vantsge,  8 — what,  18,  3U0. 
Polilkip  Sennon  on  American,  1 13> 
Popery,  declaration  against,  227 • 
Poptt,  tbe,  progress  of  their  power,  SlS—their  power  is  now  falles 

or  weakened,  219,220. 
Pope'a  Essay  on  Man,  unsoundness  of  its  theology  exposed,  357- 
Papuiar  Govtrtunenti,  evils  of,  I37>  1 

PorioH  (Professor),  his  rules  for  the  division  of  the  dramatic  chorus, 

441. 
Port-Ciampagny,  not  very  dangerous  to  navigators,  6g. 
Part-Jackton,  gt) — state  of  society  at,  101. 
Portugal,  e&cts  of  its  resistance  to  the  usurp^oni  of  France,  134— 

Capt.  Eiiot'a  treatise  on  the  defence  of,  365— army  of,  366 — 375. 

emigration  of  the  Prince  Regent,  368 — plundered  by  tbe  FreMcb> 

371—377 — ralour  of  the  troops  of,  373,  376 — character  of  the 

peasants  0^378. 
Pratt  (M.du), his  history  of  Louisiana,  178. 
Prtacher,  a  popular  one,  cautions  his  people  against  being  too  good, 

435. 
Price  (Mr.),  on  the  grass  of  Orcheston  meadow,  Ug. 
PriMtt  of  Sicily,  character  of,  331 . 
Problem^  which  retjuires  to  express  the  sines  of  the  sum  and  iaSet- 

ence  of  two  arcs  m  terms  of  the  sines  and  co'sines  of  the  arcs,  107' 
Prolt*tmUinn,  the  genius  of,  enters  into  bU  our  establidwients,  112. 
ProvuieKe,  on  tbe  doctrine  of,  3B7. 
Ptpekt,  with  ether  poems,  by  Mrs.  Tighe,  277 — descriptioB  of  the 

funereal  nuptials  of  Psyche,  279 — sooie  account  of  ner  history, 

2S1— is  wounded  by  Otpid,  282 — is  trasMported  to  the  Istwd  of 

Pleauire,  2S3. 
PtHUaiiom,  list  of  new,  337— iO^. 
PtmukmaU,  corporml,  iu  New  Span,  18>— nodas  oS,  in  Laoeaster'a 

•chaols,  ridiculed,  IfjO. . 

Q. 

Qntm  of  Sicily's  letter  to  Lord  Nelson,  310 — her  refattioAskip  wkli 

Bonaparte,  336 — advice  to,  339. 
Question  of  public  policy,  bow  to  arrive  at  practical  conchuioBB  on, 

17- 
Qoettiotu  put  to  Mr.  Henry  Maawetl,  reladre  to  ihe  Msry-le-b^ 

School  of  Industry,  200--^t  to  Mr,  Kebert  Cox,  oo'  the  ea»e,JSl; 
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R. 

Raguta,  populatian  of,  314. 

itofoot,  laSan  tribes.  4titi — 493. 

ReconHoiuance  (Piton  de),  g6. 

Hed  Vedar  Lake,  17(^,  1  80,  181. 

Hedeidale  (Lord),  his  bill  relative  toairesU,  itc.  If3. 

Red  River,  176,  178,  184. 

Rejormen,  fint,  their  doctrines,  43-J. 

Regency  Question,  the,  60, 

Regent,  not  a  king,  6a — of  the  nature  and  splendour  of  hU  household, 
ftnd  how  far  he  should  possess  a  power  over  the  king's,  65. 

Rfiigiim,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  subjects,  9 — how  to  revieir- 
books  on,  14 — .tbould  be  brought  to  the  understandings  of  the 
poor,  344 — the  people  of  this  country  will  have  a  pure  religion,  345 
—genuine,  dc^ribed,  349 — effects  of,  3.10 — the  practical  princi- 
ples of,  delineated,  350-~353^-on  the  mistakes  ot,  3S3 — does  not 
consist  in  talking  about  it,  3A6— true,  433. 

Rtfentance,  what,  i\Q — 35?. 

Report  of  the  Bullion  Conunittee,  its  general  character,  2C^— the  con- 
clusions it  drskws  may  be  injurious  to  our  contiDentat  interests,  ib. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Bosonquet's  Observations,  ftc.  by  D.  Ricardo,  39s. 

RepregcJitation,  state  of,  in  America,  133^133, 

iU*Mf<nK-«  against  unlawful  violence  a  sacred  duty,  123. 

ReitrictioiK  on  tlie  regent  necessary,  62 — have  always  been  admitted 
in  cases  of  regency,  63, 

Mroohitioii,  French,  chanKter  of  the,  261. 

it^ofuf  t'oiu,  all  thorough,  end  in  ri  vetting  the  chains  of  the  people,254. 

Rhode  hiatid,  government  of,  132. 

Ricardu  (David),  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  practice  absemtiont 
on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  5^—298— >his  princifde 
of  computation,  30) . 

Riehardson  ( Dr.),  his  Letter  and  Essay  on  Florin  GraM,  145, 

Rtbttpierrt,  a  tyrant,  and  why,  26S. 

Roltmd  (Madame)  b  her  character  of  Thomas  Paine,  260 — (itofft)   ' 

Romm  Catholic*,  under  what  disabilitiei  they  at  present  labour,  306, 
209 — sketch  of  their  ceremonies  and  faith,  217,  2I8-~therr 
conduct  during  the  reign  of  SigismiiDd  III.,  222 — their  numbers 
increase,  ii. 

RiOe  and  Nancy,  story  of,  40S — 109. 

Roaget  (Mons.),  surprises  the  natives  of  Australia  by  plunging  a  pin 

into  his  teg,  90, 
Rmjtet  Siag,  his  territory,  495. 
JtKMic,  power  of.  497 — iyg.     See  India. 
RiUlUrford  (Mr.),  hints  from  HoUad,  303. 


jaicrtetaf  the  ju^e«,Ac.4hould  be  whiUly  defrayed  by  ^e  B«uia,l?3. 
&ft^(U.  de}a),  usfortuoate  adventureof,  178. 
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Sap  \a  treef,  some  experiments  on  the  ascent  of,  3S8 — acceunf  of 
some  experiments  on  the  descent  of,  ib.—'coacbrnmg  the  state  iil 
which  ii  is  deposited  in  winter,  »fr.— caases  of  its  ascent  and  de- 
scent, Sg^i — on  the  inverted  action  of,  ib. — on  the  origm  atad 
office  of,  ib. 

Sertine  ( Mons.);  his  liberality  towards  Captain  Cook,  67. 

Seukaihawm,  riv«r,  182. 

SattsfactUm,  whut,  2lf>. 

Schimberg  (Count  de  la  LiSe),  attempts  to  new>Diodil  tlie  Pottn^ 
guese  antiy,  3(>(j. 

Scotland,  improved  in  consequence  of  our  connectiwt  with  India,  4(^, 

SermoH,  oa  American  politics,  113 — not  in  ittelfsfrigfalful  thing,  43l< 

SiufleAvTu  (Lord),  defends  church  eRtablishmenta,  213. 

Shame  and  (jjsgrace  only  the  efects  of  vice,  1 28. 

Sieibrooke  (Gen.),  checks  the  frequency  of  assassination  at  Messina, 
322. 

Sicily,  view  of  the  present  state  of,  309 — original  letter  of  the  queen 
of,  ta  Lord  Nebon,  310— population  of,  313 — 315 — state  ofso^ 
ciety  in,  322 — indolence  of  the  natives  on  Mural's  threatened  in* 
vaaion,  32J — their  abhorrence  of  the  French,  324 — the  court  of, 

'  unpopular,  327 — state  of  parties  in,  328 — court  of,  327,'  328, 
329 — the  barons  oi,  are  divided  into  two  parties,  33 1 — priests  and 
religious  orders,  ib. — view  of  the  nature  of  our  connection  with, 
Sii'i — how  far  we  ought  to  attempt  the  reformation  of,  334 — th« 
French  might  easily  effect  a  landing  in,  335 — the  government  de- 
nies any  connection  with  the  French^  357 — bints  for  a  reform  in, 
338 — advice  to  the  queen  of,  339. 

Si<ioiOB(i'(Lord),  his  bill  relative  to  the  Toleration  Act,  233. 

Sigitmund  (Augustus),  liberal  law  enacted  by  him,  222. 

Siour,  savage  tribe  of,  I81 — village,  16. 

Smith  (Dr.  Adam),  asserted  that  law  is  the  worst  paid  for  of  any  of 
the  professions,  105. 

Sitydtr  (Simon),  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  Pensylvanis  on  ac- 
count of  his  ignorance,  134 — guilty  of  treason,  135. 

Sodtly,  civU,  the  oi&pring  ot  convention,  249. 

Si^idier,  dignity  of  his  character,  465. 

SomtrvUle  (Lord),  his  toast  respecting  Mr.  Pinckney,  1 15. 

SpoiH,  effects  of  its  resistance  to  the  demands  of  France,  24, 

Spaniards,  their  debased  spirit  exposed,  383 — in  what  manner  ihej 
are  to  be  delivered,  384. 

Speech  (Lord  Castlere^h's),  on  the  catholic  question,  206. 

Spelling,  (Dr.  Bell's),  J7  Lancaster's  mode  of  teaching,  202. 

Spencer  (Lord),  bis  liberality  in  granting  pas^Kirts  to  Captains  Bail- 
din  and  HameUn,  66 — his  conduct  in  this  respect  delended,  6B.— ■ 
did  not  grant  the  passports  without  inquiry,  6g. 

S/nmung-taatch,  an  Irish,  44 1. 

Spring,  lines  written  at  the  commencement  of,  294. 

Stamp*,  produce  of,  '^8— duties  on  should  be  abolished  in  l^ll  pro- 
ceedings, 17X 
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St.  A*aph  (late  Bishop  oQ,  on  the  education  of  the  poor,  197. 
State,  the,  has  a  right  to  settle  the  quaJifications  for  civil  power,  21O. 
Slaliile-tav  n  silent  oD  the  subject  of  regency,  60. 
Si.  MaTv-le-bane  Day  School  of  Industry,  extract  from  the  minutei 

ot,  relative  to  Dr.  Bell's  syst^n  of  education,  200. 
Strangfiird  (Lord),  had  no  merit  in  producing  the  Brazil  emigration, 

Striclara  on  '  A  Letter  on  the  Genius,  &c,  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment,' 113. 
Stiiam,  on  what  grounds  the  line  of  was  excluded,  237. 
Smfi  [Dean),  his  ridicule  of  the  forms  of  law,  170, 
agracUK,  population  of,3l4> 


Taxa  in  1&O9,  28 — the  assessed,  stamp,  and  properly,  make  up 

nearly  half  of  the  public  revenue,  55. 
Taghr  (Rev.  Tliomas  Greenwood), .ex tract  from  his  sermon  on  Bdl'i 
^      system  of  education,  204. 
Ttntnee,  wretched  state  of  the  government  of,  135. 
'Ttnlamen  de  Metris  ob  Eschylo  in  choricis  cantibos  adhibitis,  430. 
3'oTe  de  Napoleon,  69,  92. 
Tetl  Act,  20a. 

Tighe  (Mrs.)  Psyche,  and  other  poems  by,  277. 
V'inior,  island  of,  80 — SI — favourable  opinion  of  the  French,  and  un- 
favourable of  the  English,  entertained  by  the  natives,  82. 
Tippoo  SuUaun,  ainbition  of,  483. 
TilAe  of  Orcheston  meadow,  152. 
TiC/ics,  their  effect  in  Ireland,  225 — proposed  alteration  in  mpea 

to,  22Q. 
Tula,  American,  260. 
Toletalion,  religious,  defined,  209 — hinU  on,  213 — Fame's  notidn  of, 

265. 
Trarijon  American  politics,  Ii3. 
Treatise  on  the  defence  of  Portugal,  365, 

Triangles,  on  what  oblique-angled— depend — 1 11. 

rriii/nuf  of  patrimony  in  Sicily,  317 — 329. 

TrigonoTtielrv,  lectures  on,  lOi. 

Trimmer  (Mrs.,)  abused  by  the  friends  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  364, 

Tubes  in  vegeUbles,  391— 3()S. 

Turgot  (Mons.),  his  liberality  towards  Captain  Cook,  67. 

Tilly's  account  of  the  Sicilians  still  applies,  317. 


Vaccination,  157. 

Vancouver,  his  vessels  protected  by  the  national  convention  of  Fnuce, 

68. 
Vim  Diemen's  land,  79-^. 
Vai  di  Mitara,  popiilation  of,  315. 
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FaMghan  (Tkomag  Wright,    Esq.).  bis  viev  nf  the  present  itale  of 

Italy,  3O9 — attempts  to  imitate  Sterne,  3  ig. 
Vtgclabln,  on  the  vascular  Kystenr  uf,  368 — theii  body  is  ft  condnued 

luasB  of  tubes  and  cells,  389- 
yemont,  the  state  of,  the  most  democratic  in  AmericB,  13X 
Ver>e,  instances  of  various  kinds  of  Greek,  M4 — 136>     See  MUm 
Vttids,  nlbuTDous.     See  Sap. 
Veto,  ro_\al,  concerning  popish  bishops,  321. 
Vicarr,  population  of,  3 13. 
yince,h'ii  definition  of  the  ^ne  of  an  arcflOS. 
Virginia,  governmfjnt  of,  133. 
Volunicrr  system  Of  Sicily,  examination  of  the,  346. 
Voi/agfi  and  Travels,  how  to  make  books  on  appear  ridiculous,  5— 

of  P^ron  to  Austriilia,  66 — how  books  onmay  ne  divided,  175. 

w.  ■' 

IVabh  (Mr.),  extract  from  his  letter  on  the  genius,  &c.  of  the  Frendi 
government,  12:1 — his  American  review,  122 — his  American  Re- 
view," 140,  *Sy — abused  By  Faiuc,  266. 

V<ufi/ngi<m  (deneral),  character  oF  his  writings,  114 — his  vie»-s  re- 
meeting  the   commerce  of  the  British  States,    136 — saved  the 

'    JVetletUy  (Sit  Authur),  his  first  campaign  in  Portugal,  3/2. 

Wellinglon  (Lord),  principal  events  of  the  campaigns  under,  365 — eu- 
logitim  on,  3B7 — compared  with  Marlborough,  38!j. 

tVnlern-PoTl,  Australia,  not  very  dangerous  to  navigators,  Qp-^nan- 
ners  of  the  natives,  101. 

Jf'kkl^e,  his  description  of  false  curates,  435 — (note.) 

IVimHum  (Mr.),  charged  with  having  avowed  himself  the  advocate  of 
despotism,  246— defended,  2SU. 

WiUon't  Promontory,  100. 

WhMrad  (Mr.),  recommends  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Lancaster,  194. 

Whitechapel  ^rochial  charity  schools,  extract  of  the  trustees  of 
IJfO— 11)8. 

Women,  their  character  more  independent  than  that  of  men,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  flee.  87- 

Wooia^oH  (Mr.),  defends  cknrch  establishments,  213. 

Work*  (Good)  fi-om  what  motives  they  are  done,  43.5. 

Wortd,  deacriptionofanuinof  the,  iSg,  360. 

Y. 

Toung  (Mr.  Arthur),  advice  to,  respectii^  the  culture  of  fiorin,  15S. 

Z. 

Zeal  ia  religion  recommended,  430. 
Zeasitf  character  of  his  paintings,  256. 


WUtefritn,  Louhm. 
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